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Leaves  from  the  Popol-Vuh* 

THE    FIRST    DAWN. 

He  that  engenders  bad  called  forth  the  world  ; 
The  mist,  ingathered  from  the  vast  of  space, 
Together  drawn,  had  fashioned  a  great  face 
Of  vale  and  mountain,  tree,  and  river  curled. 
Of  all  the  leaves  and  Bowers  was  none  unfurled, 
No  bird  had  song,  no  voice  the  giant  race 
Of  beasts  ;  for  darkness  held  her  ancient  place, 
The  day-god's  bolt  glowed  in  his  hand,  unhurled. 
But  eastward,  now,  dream  colors,  faint  and  lar 
Foretold  to  those  first  lives  the  end  of  night. 
And  from  the  sea  and  land  all  rose  as  one ; 
The  mother-dark,  with  neither  moon  nor  star, 
Was  thick  with  wild  eyes  looking  for  the  light, 
And  throats  of  thunder  for  the  coming  sun. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FATHERS  FOUR. 

Strange  tremor  seized  and  shook  them,  hoar  and  old, 
The  Fathers  Four,  the  Sires,  of  mighty  frame  ; 
Down  on  their  clear  gods'-eyes  a  dimness  came, 
As  when  the  rain-wings  on  the  mountains  fold. 
While  to  their  hearts  crept  up  the  numbing  cold, 
And  flickered,  as  in  wind,  the  spirit's  flame. 
Catling  their  sons  and  weeping  wives  by  narae. 
Thus  said  they,  of  all  men  the  font  and  mold : — 
"Once  more  the  Shadow  Chief  across  the  sky 
We  follow,  with  Him  who  brought  us  we  return  ; 
'Twill  fall  to  you  as  first  to  us  it  fell. 
The  days  and  nights  come  hither,  and  go  by, 
The  fire  within  will  sink,  no  longer  burn 
Bnt,  as  with  us,  with  you  it  shall  be  well." 


Our  Literary  Pioneer. 
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TjURlOUSLY  enough,  the  first  man  to  write 
fiction  of  the  Southwest,  the  first  author  (in 
our  own  speech)  to  know  and  love  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  Colorado,  the  Wonder- 
land of  the  United  States,  was  an  English- 
man. And  to  this  day,  though  we  have  put 
graver  scholars  to  that  field,  no  other  man 
has  made  it  so  fasciuating  as  this  fighting 
bantam  Irishman,  Capt.  Mayue  Reid,  made  it  half  a  century 
ago. 

Furthermore,  no  other  writer  was  ever  so  deeply  wor- 
shipped by  so  many  young  Americans.  Since  his  time, 
the  United  States  alone  has  produced  more  brainy  people  who 
have  given  their  best  work  to  the  young,  than  the  whole 
history  of  mankind  held  before.  There  have  been  in  this 
country  alone  fully  fifty  writers  for  youth,  better  educated  and 
of  more  intellectuality  than  Mayne  Reid.  We  have  bad  not 
only  the  Oliver  Optic  print-factories  in  literature  to  reel  off 
juvenile  calicoes  by  the  yard  ;  we  have  had  as  well  the  unpre- 
cedented genius  of  the /ung/e  Books,  the  glow  of  the  Tangle- 
wood  Tales,  the  up-to-date  finish  of  Little  Lord  Faunlleroy, 
and  hundreds  of  other  juveniles  really  good.  Yet  the  striking 
Eact  remains  that  none  of  them  ever  had  such  an  audience,  in 
numbers  or  in  partisanship,  as  Mayne  Reid  had.  Nor  have 
any  others  so  well  deserved  it.  Boys  who  were  boys  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  ago  know  that.  If  the  boys  of  today  know 
less  of  Mayne  Reid — why,  so  much  the  worse  for  them  ! 

There  is  no  dark  secret  about  his  power.  It  was  not  Inck, 
He  had  red  blood  ;  be  cared  for  the  things  young  natures  care 
for — or  generous  natures  of  any  age — and  he  knew  what  be 
was  talking  about.  "Adventure"  to  him  was  not  a  cos- 
tumer's  stock  in  trade,  but  a  fact.  His  life  held  more  of  ro- 
mance and  adventure,  probably,  than  the  lives  of  all  the  popu- 
lar authors  of  today  put  together.  In  other  words,  be  knew 
more  of  life. 

It  is  a  fact  strange  but  true  that  no  naturalist,  geographer, 
philosopher,  historian  who  has  written  of  this  field  has  better 
stood  the  test  of  fifty  years.  To  this  day  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  pick  a  serious  flaw  in  Mayne  Reid's  history,  geogra- 
phy, ethnology,  zoology — in  fact  his  local  color.  How  remark- 
able is  this  record  can  be  realized  only  by  those  who  seriously 
know  what  in  the  same  period  has  befallen  Prescott — as  much 
greater  student  and  writer  as  the  sun  is  more  than  sixpence. 
But  tbe  field  man  lasts,  the  closet  man  did  not.  )^. 

This  small  but  lion-hearted  soldier  of  fortune — if  we  can 
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apply  the  term  to  one  who  soldiered  not  for  fortune  but  for 
fan  and  generosity — was  the  very  first  man  who  taught  Amer- 
icans the  charm  of  the  American  West ;  and  to  this  day  his 
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peer  has  not  arisen.  I  do  not  mean  for  technical  skill — we  are 
infested  with  "  better  artists."  But  we  have  not  yet  had  one 
who  knew  the  land  so  well  and  loved  it  so  deeply  and  could 
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make  his  love  so  contagious.  A  too  fluent  writer  and  one  too 
hasty  for  fiuish,  he  was  a  marvelously  clear  observer,  a  true 
lover  of  nature,  and  a  companion  whose  enthusiasm  pardoned 
his  talkativeness.  His  adult  novels  are  too  sensational  for  our 
taste  nowadays,  though  equally  true  to  life;  but  his  "boy's 
novels  "  are  the  wholesomest  thing  a  wholesome  boy  can  be 
inspired  withal.  They  teach  love  of  nature  as  no  others  do  ; 
they  are  clean  and  manful,  and  so  exciting  that  no  sane  boy 
alive  can  fail  to  kindle  to  them,  TAe  Boy  Hunters,  and  The 
Young  Voyageurs,  The  Plant-Hunters,  and  The  Cliff-Climbers^ 
The  Bush  Boys  and  The  Young  Yagers,  The  Desert  Home — if 
these  are  not  in  your  bones,  more  vital  still  than  anything  that 
far  greater  writers  can  give  you  nowadays,  why,  you  missed 
half  the  fun  of  being  a  boy,  that's  all.  And  with  half  the  fun, 
considerable  of  the  profit.  A  really  wise  parent  will  give  his 
boys  all  these  books. 

Mayne  Reid  was  bom  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  1818.  His 
father,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  designed  his  son  for  the  min- 
istry ;  but  the  boy  had  another  pulse.  He  graduated  from 
college  to — the  wilderness.  At  twenty-two  he  landed  in  New 
Orleans  ;  and  was  disgusted  to  find  his  learning  a  scant  equip- 
ment for  life.  He  got  a  place  as  "store-keeper"  on  an  old 
Louisiana  plantation — and  material  for  stirring  and  trne  tales 
of  the  palmy  slave  days.     He  tutored  and  taught  school.    Then 
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he  went  trading,  trapping  and  hunting  into  what  was  the 
Great  American  Desert,  and  wandered  over  it  for  five  years. 
He  went  with  pioneer  frontiersmen  ;  he  lived  with  Indians, 
learning  their  tongue  and  feeding  full  on  that  life  of  war  and 
wild  hunting.  Then  he  drifted  to  Cincinnati  and  joined  a 
company  of  strolling  actors ;  and  at  last  fetched  up  in  Phila- 
delphia— then  the  literary  heart  of  the  country — and  began  to 
make  a  living  by  poetry  and  kindred  writing.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Poe,  and  has  left  us  a  '*  defense  "  which  is  in 
itself  enough  to  convince  one  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  currish 
packs  that  have  barked  at  that  strangely  abused  genius. 
When  the  Mexican  war  came  Reid  got  a  commission  in  the 
first  volunteer  regiment  raised  in  New  York.  He  was  to  the 
fiercest  battle  of  that  war  (the  storming  of  Chapultepec)  pre- 
cisely what  Roosevelt  was  at  San  Juan,  or  Punston  in  Calumpit 
— the  typical  hero,  the  daredevil  who  was  first.  Gen.  Scott 
praised  him  in  general  orders  for  conspicuous  gallantry,  and 
his  fame  was  as  full  and  as  generous  throughout  all  the  army. 
On  that  bristling  rock  he  fell  with  a  wound  from  which  he 
never  really  recovered. 

Settling  to  a  literary  life  in  New  York,  he  broke  out  again 
when  Hungary's  vain  struggle  for  freedom  so  stirred  our  fath- 
ers ;  and  sailed  at  once  to  ofier  his  sword.  The  ''  rebellion  " 
was  crushed,  and  Reid  had  no  more  chance  to  fight  for  the  lib- 
erty of  others ;  but  he  became  the  life-long  and  intimate  friend 
of  Kossuth.  He  sat  down  in  England  and  began  to  write  the 
romances  which  have  given  him  fame.  His  first  was  Tk^ 
RiHe  Rangers^  written  at  Don  Piatt's  house  in  Ohio  directly 
upon  his  return  from  the  Mexican  war  (1848)  and  published 
in  London  in  1850.  It  was  an  instant  success.  The  Scalp 
Hunters  soon  followed  from  the  press,  and  made  his  place  se- 
cure. His  first  boy's  book  was  The  Desert  Home  (1851)  less 
noted  than  Robinson  Crusoe^  but  tenfold  truer  to  life.  Thence 
forward  for  a  third  of  a  century  his  books  poured  forth  in  an 
impetuous  flood.  Out  of  fifty  volumes  from  his  pen,  doubtless 
one-half  will  live. 

In  1867  the  impulsive  Irishman  returned  to  this  country, 
which  never  ceased  to  be  his  love,  and  made  his  home  in  New 
York  and  Newport.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  author  to  get 
big  prices  in  the  United  States.  Frank  Leslie's  paid  him  $8000 
for  the  serial  rights  of  The  Child  Wife;  The  Fireside  Company 
ion  $5000  for  The  Finger  of  Fate — one  of  the  most  worthless 
of  his  tales.  In  1868  he  started  a  juvenile  magazine  of  his 
own  in  New  York  called  Onward.  In  fourteen  months  his 
health  broke  down,  and  the  magazine  died.  In  1870  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  never  saw  America  again.  Writing 
and  by  turns  suffering  from  the  old  wound  received  on  Chapul- 
tepec, he  rounded  out  a  life  simple  as  a  child's,  brave  as  any 
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hero's.  And  he  never  forgot  the  land  be  fought  for  and  in  a 
way  discovered.  He  died  October  22,  1883.  Less  than  five 
months  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  this  country  : 
"  America  is  indeed  the  land  of  novelties,  as  it  is  that  of  my 
love  and  longings ;  and  you  are  to  be  envied^perhaps  you 
know  not  how  much — for  being  able  to  claim  it  as  your  home. 
I  only  wish — fervently  wish  —  I  could  say  the  same  for  my- 
self ;  but,  alas !  my  disabled  state  may  hinder  me  from  ever 
again  seeing  that  far,  fair  land  of  the  West,  so  endeared  to  me 
by  early  recollections." 

Learning  Two  Hands. 

ERE  is  at  least  an  effort  to  teach  some 
American  boys  and  girls  two  hands;  and 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  the  children  are  learning.  Ambi- 
dexter drawing  is  taught  now  in  all  grades, 
and  with  gratifying  success. 

The  value  of  freehand  drawing  can  h.  rdly 
be  overestimated.  It  brings,  eye,  mind  and 
hand  into  intimate  relations,  and  teaches  attention,  fiezibility 
and  accuracy  to  all  three.  It  develops  the  sense  of  form  and 
proportion,  enforces  observation,  demands  correct  translation 
by  the  hand  of  that  which  eye  and  mind  have  formulated. 

Drawing   with  both   hands,  at  the  early  age  wherein  eyes, 
mind  and  hands  are  most  susceptible  of  training,  unquestion- 
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ably   gives  a   mote    rounded 
development.     It  proves  to  be 
as  easy  to  train  both  hands  as 
to   train   one.      Indeed,   i^ttb 
proper  direction,   ambidexter 
drawing  can  be  done  witbont 
consciousness  of  the  hands  at 
all.     Distance  and   direction, 
the  two  lundameatat  ideas  of 
geometry,  and  the  base  of  size 
and    form,   are   first    taught. 
Direction  is  the  foundation  of 
all   design ;    since   it    is    the 
shape  of  things,  not  their  size, 
which  determines  their  rank 
in   beauty.     The   methods  of 
teaching  direction   are  some- 
what Indicated  by  the  accom- 
^   pauying  photographs,   show- 
°   ing   point  and    straight    line 
«    figures  and  figures  enclosed  in 
^    squares.     Then  follow  circles, 
B   spirals  and  curves  of  all  kinds, 
I    as  units  of  design. 
z        These  and  object  drawing 
^    (always  using  both  hands)  fas- 
g   ciuate  almost  any  normal  child , 
S   and  the  ease   of  accomplish- 
in:   ment  is  enough  to  prove  that 
B-   nature  meant  us  to  use  both 
B-   hands  with  equal  facility. 

Another  great  aid  to  ambi- 
dexterity, is   paper  modeling, 
also  taught  in  these  schools. 
It  employs  both  hands  at  the 
same    time,    as    hardly    any 
other  form  of  manual  training 
does.     In  this  course  we  begin 
with  the  geometrical  solids ; 
the  cube  first,  as  it  is  simplest. 
The  child  draws  the  pattern  of 
a  cube,  develops  the  surface, 
cuts  it  out,  folds  and  pastes  it. 
,     From  this,  by  degrees,  be  goes 
"    on  to  make  all  kinds  of  prisms, 
5    cones,     pyramids,    cylinders, 
i    octahedrons,      dodecahedrotis 
>    and  the  like,  and  objects  based 
"    upon  these  forms.     Nearly  all 
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forms,  in  nature  and  in  art,  can  be  referred  to  geometry,  and 
often  the  easiest  way  to  teach  children  to  draw  a  leaf  or  flower 
is  to  show  them  what  geometric  form  it  most  nearly  approaches. 
There  is  practically  no  end  to  the  objects  that  can  be  made 
in  paper  modelling,  and  the  training  is  admirable.  The  pat- 
terns must  be  drawn  and  cut  out  with  great  exactness,  else 
they  will  not  fold  properly.  Well  made,  they  are  used  as  ob- 
jects for  freehand  drawing  and  for  working  drawings.  So,  in 
this  course  of  paper  modeling,  the  child  learns  to  draw  pat- 
terns and  working  models,  to  draw  to  scale,  to  cut,  fold  aud 
paste,  and  acquires  some  practical  knowledge  of  solid  geometry . 
As  the  illustrations  evidence,  this  most  exact  and  pleasant 
form  of  manual  training  can  be  taught  in  all  grades  by  the 
class  teacher,  with  no  more  expense  than  that  for  paper,  paste 
and  scissors.  Whatever  is  to  be  his  walk  in  life,  the  child  who 
has  this  ambidexter  training  has  a  better  start  than  the  child 
without  it.  There  is  no  vocation  wherein  it  is  not  "  better  to 
have  two  hands  than  a  hand  aud  a  half;"  no  circumstance  in 
which  it  is  not  of  value  to  have  had  eye,  hand,  observation, 
judgment  and  will  trained  to  accuracy  and  firmness,  as  these 
exercises  train  them. 
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The  Raisin -Making. 

BY  D.   m.   KMSSLm». 

|fiJy#HE  raisin-making  in  a  Southern  California  grape-growing  sec- 
\2rl  V  i\qh  is  the  culmination  of  the  whole  year.  Through  the  swift 
JL  march  of  golden  days  about  the  circuit  of  the  almanac  the  fruit 
rancher  guides,  aids  and  watches  the  yines.  When  the  last  brown 
leaves  have  fallen  in  sunny  December  the  process  of  pruning  begins. 
Denuded  of  its  foliage  the  many  arms  of  the  vine  sprawl  from  a  central 
stump  over  the  ground,  in  crude  resemblance  to  some  uncouth  sea  deni- 
zen. With  pruning  shears  and  saw  the  rancher  removes  the  tentacle- 
like branches,  leaving  from  ten  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  of  knobby 
stump  (according  to  the  age  of  the  vine  and  mode  of  pruning)  rising 
from  the  broken  surface  of  the  K^ound.  The  acres  of  pruned  vineyard 
present  rather  the  appearance  of  acres  of  knotted  sticks  set  twelve  feet 
apart  in  rows  of  mathematical  exactness.  A  man  can  ordinarily  prune 
an  acre  a  day. 

Then  come  the  winter  rains ;  a  week  of  sunshine,  then  a  day  or  two 
of  uncertain  weather  opening  with  a  sharp  drive  of  pelting  raindrops  ; 
the  chasin?,  frolicking  clouds  letting  a  patch  of  sunshine  through  on 
distant  hill  or  adjacent  field.  It  spreads,  narrows,  and  may  enwrap  yon 
for  a  moment  in  a  yellow  warmth,  and  then  is  blotted  out  by  a  low, 
scudding  cloud. 

This  for  a  day — ^rain  in  patches,  in  flurries,  in  mists,  in  a  soft,  settling 
fineness  that  will  hardly  keep  you  in  doors,  with  singing  birds  and  nod- 
ding, beckoning  flowers  without.  Then  perhaps  for  a  night  a  settled 
downpour,  swishing  and  singing  round  the  corners,  running  in  rivulets 
through  the  groves  and  vineyards.  Following  this,  another  week  or  so 
of  warm,  clear  brightness  that  dries  upon  the  soaked  soil  a  hard  crust, 
and  coaxes  the  germs  of  wild  flowers  np  and  over  every  spot  in  beds  of 
bloom,  tinting  the  hills,  the  roadside,  the  vineyards  in  rainbow  hues. 
But  these  fra^le  beauties  of  exquisite  daintiness  are  weeds,  and  out 
comes  the  cultivator.  Up  and  down  the  long  rows  brown  furrows  cut 
through  masses  of  pink,  lavender  and  the  gold  of  poppies,  until  all  is 
again  a  chocolate  stretch  of  powdered  soil.  This  also  prevents  the 
baking,  so  that  the  next  rain  will  soak  into  the  earth  and  not  run  off  the 
hard  surface  into  useless  gulleys.  This  process  is  continued  after  every 
rain  until  the  month  of  May,  when  the  rainy  season  is  practically  over. 
Hoeing  and  suckering  are  then  to  be  done. 

The  brightness  of  wild  verdure  fades  gently  into  soft  tans  and^browns, 
the  deciduous  trees  don  the  mantle  of  green,  and  the  dreamy,  sunlit 
summer  broods  over  the  land,  the  days  like  jewels  slipping  through  her 
hands,  an  unvarying  chain,  soft,  warm  and  opalescent. 

Then  in  September  when  the  days  are  mellowest,  the  sky  is  deepest, 
the  leaves  are  rustling  ripely,  and  the  amber  bunches  of  the  muscatel 
hang  heavy  and  rich  from  the  bending,  creeping  branches  ;  when  culti- 
vation has  long  ceased  and  the  reaching  vines  meet  and  twist  in  a  tangle 
across  the  aisles — then  the  raisin-making  begins. 

Into  the  section  from  all  directions  come  men,  singly,  by  twos  and 
threes,  or  in  gangs,  whites,  Mexicans,  Indians ;  men  of*^  many  nation- 
alities and  walks  of  life.  On  all  the  ranches  preparation  is  active.  At 
the  larger  ones  where  the  acres  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  and  the  dried 
product  is  graded  and  packed  upon  the  ranch,  the  machinery  is  being 
overhauled,  busy  hammers  are  nailing  together  the  boxes  for  the  pack- 
ing, tents  are  erected  along  the  roadsides  ;  and  everywhere  wagon -loads 
of  trays  are  being  distributed  down  the  long  aisles  betweien  the  rows  of 
vines. 

One  morning  you  arise  to  find  a  camp  of  Mexicans  at  your  gate.  In 
the  early  light  they  file  past  the  house,  a  swathy,  undersized  race  with 
glittering  eyes  and   soft,  voluble  utterance.     Later,  when  the  '*htgh 
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fog ''  has  dissolved  save  for  some  cHoging  wbisps  and  fragments  caught 
like  down  upon  the  rocky  hillsides,  you  go  down  into  the  vineyard.  The 
gang  moves  in  a  bunch,  clipping  off  the  translucent  clusters  of  Musca- 
tels, arranging  them  upon  the  trays  to  shrink  and  shrivel  under  the  rays 
of  the  sun  into  the  concentrated  delicacy  we  know.  Behind  them  the 
lines  of  trays  lie,  a  basking  array  of  shimmering  fruit,  and  someone  in- 
terested is  shoving  the  clusters  together,  that  the  tray  shall  be  honestly 
filled,  for  the  workers  are  paid  by  the  tray. 

On  your  return  you  perhaps  plod  through  a  few  acres  of  orange  grove 
—  for  a  fruit  ranch  is  seldom  exclusively  vineyard — and  visit  the  camp 
under  the  cypress  along  the  road.  A  few  Mexican  women  are  busy  pre- 
paring the  noonday  meal,  chopping  huge  joints  apart  with  an  axe, 
stirring  the  gypsy  kettle  resting  upon  stones  over  an  open  fire,  jerking 
scrambling  youngsters  from  under  the  feet  of  the  horses  and  mules 
staked  the  other  side  of  the  road.  You  may  hold  a  limited  conversation 
with  one  of  the  younger  women  as  she  sits  combing  her  hair — the  princi- 
pal amusement  of  the  Indian  and  Mexican  women — the  older  ones 
would  not  understand  should  you  speak  to  them. 

After  two  weeks'  exposure  to  the  dry  heat  the  filled  trays  are  ready  to 
be  turned  so  that  the  grape  may  be  cured  evenly.  This  is  accomplished 
by  two  men,  one  on  either  side,  placing  an  empty  tray  over  the  full  one, 
dexterously  reversing  it,  then,  carrying  the  upper  one  with  them,  repeat- 
ing the  process  on  down  the  row.  It  is  at  this  stage  in  the  curing  that 
the  grape  is  most  delectable. 

The  amber  is  changing  through  ruddy  stages  to  amethyst,  and  the 
sun-warmed  balls  are  drops  of  honey — double-distilled,  so  sweet  they 
make  you  long  with  a  great  thirst  for  the  red  water-tank  shimmering  in 
the  sunlight  forty  acres  away  ;  but  you  must  eat  and  eat,  and  go  on  eat- 
ing even  while  your  palate  is  cloying  with  the  sweetness. 

In  another  week  the  dried  grapes  are  ready  for  the  sweat  boxes.  These 
wide,  open  boxes  contain  from  150  to  160  pounds,  and  as  the  raisins  be- 
come sufficiently  cured  they  are  sorted  from  the  others  and  placed  there- 
in, the  large,  perfect  clusters  and  the  inferior,  broken  pieces  in  separate 
boxes.  These  are  usually  carried  to  a  sweating-house,  a  closed  structure, 
in  which  they  soften  and  moisten  evenly,  the  drying  having  made  the 
stems  exceedingly  brittle  ;  or  simply  stacked  in  one  comer  of  the  pack- 
ing-house to  await  the  grading  and  packing. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  rain  is  possible,  and  one  of  the  unpleasant 
features  of  the  business  is  a  midnight  turning  out  of  all  hands  to  stack 
the  trays,  with  imminent  showers  overhead,  and  perhaps  a  thorough 
drenching  before  the  finishing.  This  also  involves  the  extra  labor  of  a 
respreading  of  trays  when  the  sun  again  comes  forth. 

There  is  after  the  first  gathering  always  a  second  crop  which  was  too 
green  for  curing  at  the  time  of  the  first.  This  is  usually  made  into  wine 
or  vinegar,  or  left  han^^ing  on  the  vines.  At  the  time  of  its  ripening  the 
sun's  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  transform  it  into  raisins. 

Every  ranch  of  any  considerable  size  has  its  own  packing-house  and 
grading  machinery,  but  there  are  several  such  institutions  in  the  section 
to  which  smaller  landowners  take  their  product.  The  raisins  destined  to 
be  **  loose  muscatels''  go  first  through  the  stemmer,  a  machine  in  which 
the  stems,  bits  of  leaves,  etc. ,  are  separated  from  the  fruit ;  then  the 
grader  swallows  them,  and  shaking  and  bobbing  through  successive 
sieves  they  finally  emerge  in  neatly  assorted  heaps  as  seedless,  two, 
three,  and  four  crown  loose  muscatels.  Thence  they  are  boxed  and  la- 
beled, ready  for  shipment. 

The  layers  pass  into  the  nimble  fingers  of  a  room  full  of  girls,  who  se- 
lect, snip  imperfect  raisins  and  superfluous  stems  from  the  bunches,  and 
arrange  them  in  forms  holding  five  pounds.  Four  of  these  are  a  series 
filling  a  twenty-pound  box,  the  first  three  simply  wrapped  in  white  or 
blue  paper  ;  the  top,  the  most  carefully  arranged,  folded  in  a  wrapper. 
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resplendent  with  pictures,  and  bearing  the  brand  of  the  raisin.  The  four 
are  snccessively  pressed  bj  machinery  into  the  box»  which  is  then  yari- 
onsly  labeled  Layers,  London  Layers,  Clasters,  Two  or  Three  CrQwn 
Layers,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  stacked  away  awaiting  the  final  yentofe 
so  yital  to  the  rancher,  the  shipping  into  the  land  of  the  commission 
man,  the  wholesaler,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer. 

The  characteristic  scenes,  accompaniments  of  the  season,  are  noyel  and 
interestinfi^  to  the  new  comer.  Driying  down  a  palm-bordered  road 
with  limiUess  stretches  of  green  bashes  on  either  hand,  knots  of  blue- 
dad  men  stooping  and  rising  from  the  billowy  mass,  the  faint  sound  of 
their  yvices,  and  occasional  bird-pipe  breaking  through  the  sunlit  silence 
of  the  pure,  raisin-scented  air,  you  stop  before  a  cluster  of  pacldng- 
hooaes  at  a  cross  road,  where  the  rumble  and  crash  of  machinery  and 
busy  puff  of  engine  rise  in  a  cheerful  din. 

Across  the  road  tmder  the  drooping,  berry-hung  pepper  branches  some 
Indian  women  sit  before  their  yery  primitiye  camp,  combing  their  hair, 
and  perhape  a  few  unemployed  men  are  gambling  absorbedly  near  them. 
You  enter  the  packing-room  and  watch  the  deftly-working  girls  at  the 
long  tables,  an  impression  of  tanned  faces,  bright  eyes  and  nimble  ton- 
gnes,  with  a  sweet  heayy  odor  of  raisins  greeting  you.  There  will  be  a 
sprinkling  of  Mexican  girls,  but  the  majority  are  daughters  of  the  sec- 
tion, Americans,  friends  and  neiehbors. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  floating  population,  principally  Mexican 
and  Indian,  haye  a  ball  and  general  "good  time."  This  mil  end  in 
more  or  less  drinking,  some  '^cuttingl'  and  a  dispersing  until  the  next 
September.  The  residents  breathe  a  sigh  of  reliet  when  the  demonstra- 
tion is  post,  and  Nature  and  people  relapse  into  the  quiet  eyen  tenor  of 
their  ways. 


The  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 

A  PIUTE  DOCTRINE, 

BY  iDMH  MMACMAM  STItOBStDGK, 

\  ^%H£R£  Piutey  go  when  them  git  dead  ?  I  no  know.  I 
\Fi/  never  see.  I  just  hear  somebody  talk ;  tell  nm  what 
'^  ^  kind  'nother  place  he  go  bime  by  when  he  heap  git 
die.  That's  all.  I  never  not  see  that  place.  Who  tell  urn 
me  ?  Oh,  that  dead  men  sometimes  he  come  back,  he  talk. 
Him  come  in  the  night ;  in  night  time  him  come.  That's  way 
he  do.    Just  night. 

Well,  this  way  :  over  there  pretty  far  up  in  sky  somewhere 
— pretty  long  far — is  big  country.  Heap  good  country.  Lots 
rivers.  River  all  got  um  fish.  All  kind  Piutey  fish.  Trout 
— chub ;  that  kind.  No  got  carp.  Piutey  no  like  um  that 
kind.  No  got  um  that  kind  in  that  'nother  cotmtry.  Lots 
creeks  ;  lots  rivers.  High  mountain  ;  good  many  big — ^high  ! 
Plenty  deer — antelope — mountain  sheep.  Lots.  Lots  rabbits 
too.  Good  place  for  hunt ;  can  hunt  all  time,  never  no  kill  um 
ail,  everything. 

Lots  grass,  tules ;  trees ;  all  that  kind  things  Lots  good 
flowers.  No  got  ranch  there  that  white  man  ;  no  white  men' 
come  that  place.     No  fence ;  no  house ;  no  that  way.    Just 
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good  country,  that's  all.    No  alkali  flats ;  no  got  nothin'  bad. 
Just  good  all  time ;  just  good  thing. 

Nobody  fight ;  men  he  no  never  die.  No  never  lie — steal — 
no  git  mad.  Men  he  no  git  drunk ;  no  git  tired.  Him  never 
work  ;  never.  Just  smoke — catch  um  fish — ^plenty  dance — 
shoot  um  deer  ;  that  's  all,  you  know.  Sometimes  have  big 
hunt  ;  heap  big  hunt ;  sometimes  have  heap  big  dance.  Git 
um  pine  nuts  up  in  mountain. 

When  Piutey  die  he  git  go  that  country  pretty  quick.  'Bout 
one  night,  all  'lone,  he  go.  He  fly,  go  there.  He  git  that 
country  he  quit  fly,  he  walk  ;  just  walk  then.  Clothes?  No, 
he  no  take  clothes  when  he  leave  here — just  take  hat,  that  's 
all.    May  be. 

Over  there  that  country  he  wear  buckskin  clothes  ;  wimin 
too  wear  um.  Plenty  beads  ;  moccasins  too.  Got  um  good 
moccasin.  All  men — all  that  wimin  wear  hair  heap  long.  All 
um  got  long  hair.  Everybody  he  paint  um  face.  Chief,  them 
got  some  feather  in  hair.  No  got  hat,  them  chief.  Chiefis 
diem  got  more  better  things  than  other  Piutey.  Them  got 
um  four — ^may  be  five  wives.  'Nother  Piutey  got  just  one 
wife ;  that's  all. 

When  die — ^when  go  to  that  country — everybody  git  be 
young  men,  young  wimin  again.  Everybody  young  man  ; 
everybody  young  wimin.  Everybody,  he  young.  How  that 
way  ?  I  no  know.  Just  that  way  ;  that  what  I  think.  Maybe 
old  men  he  die  here  ;  he  git  go  that  'nother  country,  quick — 
heap  quick — right  away  he  git  to  be  young  man  again.  That  's 
good,  I  think.  Never  git  tired.  Boy--^l — ^little,  papoose, 
he  die  hete  this  country,  he  git  go  that  other  place  he  big  men 
— ^big  wimin  right  away  pretty  quick.  He  never  stay  children 
that  place.  No  children  there.  No  grow  slow  like  here.  No 
that  way.  Grow  git  big  one  day.  One  day  he  git  big  wimin 
— ^big  men  when  he  die.  Children  he  die — old  men  he  die, 
just  same ;  when  he  git  go  that  country  he  be  young  men — 
young  wimin.  Never  no  old  men — ^no  children  live  there. 
Just  be  young  all  time  ;  all  time  he  young.  That  's  way  ht 
do,  stay  young  all  time. 

Never  go  'way  ;  just  live  there  all  time.  All  time.  Ail 
time.  You  sabe  that  ?  Not  same  like  here.  Never  die.  That 
place  he  never  git  die  ;  he  never  quit,  never,  I  no  know  ham 
he  fix  um  that  way  never  quit.  He  just  do  that  way  ;  never 
no  more  die. 

Men  go  that  pretty  far  country  he  find  um  all  &mUy  pretty 
quick.  Father,  mother,  children,  all  um  he  find  um.  He  find 
um  there  right  away.  Got  um  camp  all  together  just  aamc 
like  here. 

Got  one  big  boss  that  country.  I  guess  he  that  aame  <rid 
man  I  tell  you  'bout.    The  old  man  first  he  father  everybody 
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b'long  Piutey  and  Bannock.  Him  big  boss.  Big  chief.  Him 
take  care  all  them  Injins. 

That  country  b'long  to  all  kind  Injins  ?  No ;  that  just  for 
Piutey — for  just  Bannock — some  Shoshone,  may  be.  Piutey 
let  them  Shoshone  stay  there.  All  other  kind  Injin — all  white 
men  stay  outside  that  country.  They  live  far  over  by  the 
edge  of  that  place.  No  can  come  inside  that  good  country  in 
where  Piutey  and  Bannock  live. 

White  men  live  close  ?  Yas.  That  what  I  think.  That 
what  other  Piutey  tell  um  me.  White  men  no  live  inside;  just 
out  by  the  edge.  I  guess  so.  You  saie  this  ?  White  men 
may  be  he  die  ;  he  got  git  go  somewhere.  Where  he  go  ?  I 
think  he  go  that  same  place  by  the  outside.  Not  inside  where 
Piutey  stay ;  not  there— just  outside.  Rabbit — ^horse — deer — 
everything  he  git  go  somewhere  when  he  die.  Him  all  go  to 
that  other  country  I  guess.  I  just  think  so.  Piutey  live  In- 
side by  middle  that  place.  Deer — horse — ^rabbit — Bannock 
Injin  too  ;  may  be  some  Shoshone  live  inside.  All  um  other 
kind — 'nother  kind  Injin,  white  men  all  live  just  by  outside. 

That  good  place.  Heap  good.  You  bet  I  Everything  git 
new  all  time.  Nothin'  never  git  be  old.  Everything  plenty ; 
plenty  everything  all  time.  Everybody  got  good  horse.  Heap 
good  ;  gentle.     Horse  that  kind  run  fast;  no  buck. 

No,  no  use  um  money  that  place.  Nobody  come  find  um 
gold  rocks  in  mountain.  Not  that  way  do  there.  That  way 
no  good.  Nobody  rich  that  country — nobody  that  country  be 
poor.  Just  got  'nough ;  that  's  all.  Just  got  'nough.  No 
work  ;  just  have  good  time.  Everybody  got  just  same  kind 
everything.  May  be  chief  got  some  little  more  ;  just  chief. 
That  's  way  do  that  place. 

All  um  live  in  wick-ee-up  same  like  here.  AU  um  use  bow 
— arrow  ;  just  same  like  long  time  ago.  No  use  um  gun  no 
more.'    Never. 

Piutey  over  by  inside  that  country  he  git  white  skin  all  time. 
Just  same  like  white  men.  That 's  way  he  look  when  he  git 
die. 

Wear  um  clothes  white  men  kind  there  ?  May  be  some  he 
do  that  way.  Not  all.  Some  he  do.  Some  he  no  wear  um. 
Do  just  what  way  he  like  when  he  go  there.  That 's  way  he 
do. 

May  be  Injin  live  pretty  close  by  that  edge  where  white 
men  live,  he  wear  um  that  kind  clothes.  May  be  he  live  hi 
middle  that  good  place  where  all  um  Piutey  live,  there  that 
place  he  no  wear  um.  That  's  way,  I  think.  Out  edge  that 
place  dose  by  white  men,  there  find  um  knife — ^pan — clothes — 
plenty  thing,  all  same  white  men  make  um,  'Nother  Piutey 
no  use  um.  'Nother  Piutey  just  got  um  buckskin  clothes — 
beads — ^that  kind  things ;  all  same  Injin  make  um. 
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Never  eat  white  men  gmb,  same  way  like  he  do  here.  Never. 
Just  eat  Injin  grub.    That  's  way  be  do  when  die. 

Got  urn  all  stimmer — all  same  winter  ?  Yon  bet !  Just  same 
kind  tike  here.     Winter,  snmmer  ;  day,  night.    All  same. 

How  I  know  that  way  ?  My  father  tell  um  me.  Who  tell 
ttm  my  father  ?  Oh,  I  guess  grandfather.  How  he  know  f 
I  no  know.  I  just  diink  this  way  ;  dead  men — dead  wimin 
come  back  when  dark,  tell  nm  'bout  that  kind  place.  No,  Z 
never  see  dead  men  come  talk.  I  never  see.  Plenty  old  men 
see ;  plenty  old  men  tell  um  me.  Dead  men  sometimes  come 
when  dark  ;  come  talk  that  kind.  He  come  jnst  when  night ; 
never  come  when  day.  Jost  come  look  'round,  see  how  this 
conntry  look.  He  no  stay  here.  Jnst  dark  night  he  come  ; 
go  back  pretty  quick. 

No,  he  no  like  this  country  no  more  when  he  git  die.  That 
'nother  kind  place  more  better.  Heap  good.  By  that  'nother 
conntry  everybody  go  bime  by.  Everybody  stay  there  then. 
This  place  burn  up  when  everybody  git  go  'way.  That  's 
what  I  think.  Everybody  git  go  to  that  'nother  country,  stay 
all  time.  Stay  there  live  <xtf.  time.  Never  git  die.  Never. 
Ail  iimt  stay  ttieic.  That 's  what  I  think.  Old  men  tell  um 
me  that  way. 


Italy  and  "  Our  Italy." 


B  patriotic  Aiuericati  frels  an  mstlnctlTc  avcraion 
for  the  TolnDtarUy  expfttriated  American,  and  oa  • 
cIm*  the  expatriated  Justifies  his  conntryman '»  con- 
tempt.   Where  he  has  aot^ht  Europe  only  as  an 
exemption  from  home  cares  and  bnidena  and  re- 
mains to  turn  life  into  a  Iszj  holiday,  he  commonly 
become*,  as  one  of  the  "American   coloay"   that 
infests  the  larger  Bntopean  cities,  a  thing  to  be 
avoided  like  the  cholera ;  lihe  the  cholera,  too,  a 
thing  his  coontiT  can  apare. 
These,  however,  are  the  loafers  ;  there  ia  another  class — Btndenta  and 
workers— who  fiUl  equally  nnder  the  spell  of  Enropean   life.     Whether 
these  lionet  under  that  spell  fighting  with  tender  consciences  or  oome 
home  to  fight  it  out  with  harsh  circnmstance,  they  are  equally  doomed 
Xo  homesickness — over  there  for  the  home ;  over  here  (or  the  life. 

To  those  who  have  known  only  oar  East,  with  its  impossible  climate, 
its  conventions  bom  of  a  life  r^dly  drcmnscribed  by  nature  and  aa 
rigidly  reacting  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere,  Europe 
must  ever  remain  the  worker's  playground — that  la  to  say  the  place 
where  he  can  work.  But  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  bom  to,  achieved 
or  had  thrust  upon  na  by  accident  of  illness  the  pleasure-groand  and 
garden  of  the  world,  it  is  a  miaerable,  and  seems  at  first  an  indefensible, 
thing  to  be  forever  gazing  "  with  reverted  eyea"  towsrd  the  unhopeful 
londaof  an  elder  day. 
Why  ia  it  that  we  do  ?  And  need  we  ? 
Two  things  draw  the  student  and  worker  Ineslatibly  to  Europe:  the 
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economy  of  life,  the  pleasure  of  life  ;  economy  of  life  in  its  larger  sense, 
pleasare  of  life  in  its  deepest. 

What  Borope  is  to  the  wealthy  toarist  and  millionaire  is  of  no  conse- 
qaence.  They  may  find  it  pleasant ;  the^  certainly  do  not  find  it  cheap. 
Bnt  the  millionaire  and  the  wealthy  tourist  are  inconsiderable  factors  in 
the  snm  of  life ;  they  construct  for  themselves  exceptional  conditions 
wherever  they  go,  and  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do  until  we — ^for 
our  sins — ^become  millionaires  or  wealthy  tourists  ourselves.  The  mass 
—even  of  travelling  mankind— is  still  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I 
do  not  think  even  the  resident  finds  Europe  eheap ;  for  he  is  taxed  out 
of  his  peace  of  mind  as  well  as  his  Income,  his  last  earthly  possession, 
and  even  his  salt,  and  sometimes  they  tax  his  taxes.  Why  then  is  it  so 
cheap,  so  desirable,  so  beguiling  for  the  worker  in  a  score  of  lines,  so 
restful  for  the  tired  in  any  ? 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  *<  Wear  and  Tear,**  notes  the  fact  that  the  brain 
worker  accomplishes  more  with  less  expenditure  in  Europe  than  hi 
America,  and  any  student  will  tell  you  the  same  of  his  own  experience. 
" I  accomplish  so  much  more  abroad!"  ''It  is  so  much  easier  to  work 
over  there  V*  Dr.  Mitchell,  not  unnaturally,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Baatem  States,  concludes  that  the  difference  is  climatic ;  out  we  who 
have  tri^  the  West  must  admit,  if  honest,  tiiat  there  is  still  a  balance 
in  fevor  of  Europe,  and  we  know  it  is  not  climatic  1 

What  is  it? 

It  is  because  of  the  stupidity  of  our  manner  of  life,  mainly.  Leaving 
aside  the  obvious  aids  to  special  work,  in  the  presence  of  great  libraries, 
schools  of  scientific  research  and  training  for  Uie  spedal  student ;  in  the 
fiunlities  for  the  study  of  the  Arts,  wherein  we  must  continue  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage  for  a  pttiod  of  growth ;  leaving  out  all  that  is  inimitable, 
the  monuments  of  art,  the  vast  collections,  tne  great  g^erles,  and  (what 
follows  as  a  corollary)  the  trained  public  whic^  is  in  itself  an  education 
to  the  student,  there  remains  a  whole  field  of  stupid  difierenccs  which 
we  are  wilfully  fostering  and  increasing,  to  our  unmeasured  loss  and 
injniy. 

For  it  is  not  onl^  the  student ;  him  we  might  cheerfully  allow  to  fp 
abroad  for  the  special  course  the  ages  have  beoi  preparing  for  him ;  it  is 
the  worker  of  limited  purse,  but  not  unlimited  strength  or  time,  seeing 
that  he  can  count  on  but  one  lifetime  on  the  planet,  who  after  wrestling 
fiercely  or  doggedly  with  conditions  here,  sooner  or  later  finds  himself 
sighing  for  a  rew  3reais  of  European  life  to  work  in. 

We  do  not,  after  all,  spend  the  major  part  of  our  lives,  even  in  Europe, 
in  galleries  or  libraries  or  in  contemplating  "  monuments ;"  it  is  not 
these  things  which  make  life  abroad  so  fascmating,  potent  though  they 
are ;  it  is  urgely  the  absence  of  the  tyranny  of  things,  that  is  to  say,  the 
cheapness  and  the  ease  of  living.    This,  and  the  outdoor  life. 

That  any  dweller  in  Southern  California  should  have  to  look  wistfully 
back  to  Europe  for  an  out-door  life  I 

Leaving  aside,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  disentangle  such  interwoven 
elements,  the  ease  and  the  cheapness,  let  us  consider  this  one  question 
of  the  out-of-doomess  of  Europe  compared  with  this  land  of  out-of- 
doors  I 

Italy  is  the  country  most  nearly  resembling  *'  Our  Italy  ** — with  the 
possible  exception  of  Spain.  Tuscany  is  very  like  Southern  California ; 
the  Val  d'Arno  very  like  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  ;  but  shall  we  say  that 
Florence  is  very  like  Los  Angeles  ?  Yet,  associations  aside — Los  An- 
geles ought  to  be  more  beautiful  than  Florence ;  Nature  is  on  her  side. 
And  Lo6  Angeles  has  her  Past,  to  which  she  owes  most  of  the  beauty 
and  charm  she  does  possess. 

But  consider  Los  Angeles — ^the  **  Electric  City  '* — from  the  out-door 
point  of  view.  Noble  parks  we  are  making — it  is  perhaps  the  best  we 
are  making — but  for  practical  purposes  the  little  Plaza  in  the  heart  of 
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the  city  i0  worth  them  M,  ftnd  the  Plaza  is  a  legacy  ftom  the  Spaniatd. 
No  provision  for  ont-door  life  is  complete  which  does  not  x>roTide  for  it 
on  the  spot,  in  the  heart  of  the  bnsy  places.  Little  gardens,  into  which 
the  man  or  woman  with  half  an  hour  to  waste  (or  save)  may  drop, 
fulfil  a  need  no  distant  park,  however  splendid  or  beautiful,  can  meet. 
To  the  one  he  may  make  an  excursioh  twice  or  thrice  a  year ;  the  other 
he  has  joy  of  daily,  whether  he  rests  there  or  merely  passes  it  in  his 
frenzied  American  hurry  to  get  somewhere. 

There  is  no  European  city,  town  or  villige  so  poor  but  it  has  its  pub- 
lic squares,  its  little  parks  as  well  as  its  g^at  ones,  its  promenades,  its 
bands,  its  caffo,  beer-gardens,  music  halls — centers,  all  of  them,  of  social 
Ule  which  every  tourist  enters  into  delightedly  <mrr  tA^re.  And  with 
teason.  It  is  not  the  people  we  know  who  minister  most  to  us ;  it  is 
also  the  people  we  do  not  know,  need  not  know,  would  not  know  if  we 
could ;  it  is  the  spectacle  of  mankind,  at  which  we  are  spectators. 
Thinkers,  students,  attists,  have  always  therefote  loved  the  city  streets 
when  no  better  might  be.  For  this  reason  Victor  Hugo  rode  his  Paris 
omnibus,  and  one  might  still  see — till  recenUy — ^the  solitary  Ibsen  at 
the  same  table  of  the  same  caf6  every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  drinking 
his  coffee  and  casting  over  the  top  of  his  paper  shrewd  glances  at  the 
students,  professois,  foreignets-^lhe  learned  and  the  unlearned — about 
him. 

Abroad,  the  business-man,  the  professor,  the  student,  the  hottse- 
ft  other,  the  artist,  all  drop  into  the  garden  or  out-door  cafe  in  the  afber- 
noon,  and  their  band  plays,  or  they  play  billiards;  or  the^^  talk  and  visit; 
f>T  they  watch  and  rest.  True,  the  great  ^Uery  and  the  library  are  open 
ftlso;  but  you  will  find  your  distinguished  artist  and  your  eminent 
writer  in  neither.  He  has  worked  in  his  shop  all  the  morning ;  he  is 
playing  now.    And  he  has  so  many  Choices  of  places  to  play  in  I 

Here,  if  we  are  in  seareh  of  divetnion  we  have  a  choice  of  shopping 
or  putting  on  our  best  bonnets  and  gloves  and  "  calling  "  on  our  ac- 
quaintance. Ihdoor  sport,  for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  it  1  If  we 
bicycle,  we  may  indeed  spin  into  the  country,  and  life  is  by  so  much 
the  more  rich  smde  the  wkeel  was  invented  ;  out  there  are  tilnes  when 
the  tired  brain  is  mote  refreshed  by  a  change  of  thought  than  by  even 
a  change  of  scene. 

We  have  no  simple  pleasures.  Individually,  we  may  have,  but  ooUeo^ 
tively  we  have  not.  The  American  is  socially  timid.  He  will  get  dol- 
lars' worth  of  pleasure  for  his  firanc  in  some  simple  pleasure  abroad,  but 
over  here  he  dare  not  go  where  he  is  not  sure  his  world  goes.  Therefore 
his  world  never  does  go. 

And  with  what  have  we  replaced  the  bier-garten  and  caf6,  the  open-air 
concert  and  promenade  of  other  lands?  In  the  most  out-of-door  climate 
in  the  world,  what  form  of  social  enjoyment  has  the  genius  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  wrought  out  for  himself?  The  social  columns  reply :  the 
after-noon  "  Tea  "  and  card-party  I  The  flower  of  Southern  Califomian 
society  gets  together  to  gamble  for  cut-glass  bon-bon  dishes  and  hand- 
painted  ash-trays — ^not  now  and  again,  but  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
month  after  month. 

"  I  suppose  "  said  a  wondering  visitor  from  the  Bast,  *'  it  is  a  survival 
of  the  early  gambling  days  and  mining  camps." 

Unluckily,  the  gamblers  are  from  the  East. 

In  addition  there  exist  sundry  clubs  for  the  study  of  Ruskin,  Brown- 
ing, Emerson,  Shakespeare — that  is  to  say,  all  the  out-door  poets  and 
philosophers.  Indoors  we  read  of  the  "  wise  thrush  who  sings  his  song 
twice  over  "  and  all  the  "  banks  where  the  wild  thyme  grows,"  while 
on  our  wide  mesas  the  larks  are  singing  unheard,  and  on  our  arroyo 
banks  the  yellow  violets  ''take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 
The  whole  intelligence  of  our  imported  population  has  arrived  at 
nothing  more  original,  suitable  and  fit  than  the  importation  of  their 
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winter-bound  and  frost-nipped  pleasnres  too ;  the  pinchbeck  of  pale 
BBstem  gold — the  echo  of  Baatern  society  without  the  special  culture, 
fruit  of  its  special  conditions,  which  made  that  tolerable. 

These  deplorable  social  conditions  are  written  so  that  he  who  wheels 
may  read,  in  the  lar|re  print  of  architecture.  For  the  old  Spanish  ranch 
house,  with  its  paito  and  doistered  porches  for  the  family  life,  what  do 
we  find?  "Sulmrban"  residences;  sea-side  cottages  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  sea,  xoofs  for  shedding  snow  under  the  orange  trees,  the  houses 
of  the  arctic  Bast  transplanted  bodily  to  a  semi-tropical  climate.  Or  we 
fiad  the  fidthfial  effort  of  an  architect  with  a  considLence — a  Moorish  or 
Sjianifth  model  answenag  to  the  skies  and  air  of  an  answering  land — 
IMUited  sQuardi  j^  on  an  Baatern  lawn,  separated  from  the  public  street  by 
an  inch  ot  "coping"  and  from  the  neighbors  by  nothing.  Homes,  that 
is  to  say,  in  which  the  only  possible  home-like  is  within  the  walls ;  the 
only  possible  family-life  as  much  doomed  to  indoomess  by  the  inexora- 
ble araiitectuial  fiict  as  by  the  Bastem  fact  of  dimatie. 

No  Baglish  seclusion  of  stone-wall,  even«  or  tree-y  park ;  no  Italian 
bosky  thicket  or  terraced  garden  with  paths  for  love  to  wander  in,  and 
sweet  sanny  spaces  for  litm  children  to  grow  ha|>py  in ;  no  nooks  for  the 
student,  vistas  for  the  artist,  withdrawn  places  where  the  tired  may  relax 
or  the  busy  labor,  within  the  sane  influences  of  sun  and  air. 

For  what  then,  in  the  name  of  reason,  do  our  people  forsake  the  Bast 
with  all  that  the  young  West  cannot  yet  have,  if  not  for  the  things  which 
she  has  and  the  Bast  can  never  know  ? 

Did  we  conqatx  the  Spaniard  and  cannot  even  reap  our  fruit  of  con* 
oaest  ?  Af^  we  oundves  to  be  conquered  by  our  own  traditions— a  sight 
lor  all  the  world  to  wonder  at  and  laugh?  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  ''  come  out,''  as  we  involuntarilv  say,  even  fiileen  years 
ago  remember  the  gracious  traces  of  that  elder  day  we  supplanted,  and 
watch  with  a  contempt  which  it  is  not  even  a  courteona  du^  to  veil,  the 
travesty  of  social  life  which  has  supplanted  that.  We  feel  a  certam 
scorn,  however  pitiful,  for  the  nouifeau  riche  hanging  his  costlv  house 
with  (ihromos  and  lining  his  library  bookshelves  with  fialse  bindings ;  is 
it  any  less  an  advertisement  of  one's  ignorance  or  scant  culture  when  ss 
the  moutmau  riche  in  climate  we  mistake  the  semi-tropickl  for  the  fri^ 
sad  hang  upon  it  the  unbefittic'^,  valueless  architecture  and  entertain- 
ment, costume  and  custom  of  alien  climes? 

No  peasant  in  Burope  would  err  so  grossly.  Dwellers  in  the  dose 
dties  must  depend  much  upon  their  public  squares,  gardens  and  promen- 
adea,  but  they  will  have  outdoor  lite,  every  available  inch  of  it.  The 
caft  lines  the  sidewalk,  and  the  populace  steps  cheerfully  around  it ;  the 
poorest  worker  draws  his  work  to  toe  doorsiu. 

Besides  all  this  provision,  in  Italy,  for  public  outdoor  life,  there  exists 
everywhere  the  provision  for  outdoor  life  in  seclusion.  It  is  not  only 
the  great  villas  and  palaces  which  have  their  wall-surrounded,  terraced 
and  fottutained  gardens,  with  stone  seats  and  tables,  where  the  after- 
dinner  coffee  is  served  as  a  matter  of  course  and  common  sense,  when- 
ever the  sunset  or  moonrise  most  invite ;  it  is  the  tiniest,  squalidest 
home  which  may  possess  its  paradise  too. 

Bater  the  narrow  dwelling  of  the  fisherman  or  straw-worker — ^the  poor- 
est of  the  poor — ^follow  the  bare  passage  to  the  end,  and  nine  times  out 
of  a  Tuscan  ten  you  will  emerge  in  an  enchanting  garden,  walled  in, 
with  its  tiny,  txellised  arbour,  its  tree  or  two,  its  flowers  and  seats  ;  and 
here  the  family  washing,  the  family  eating,  the  family  industry  go  on — 
spinain||[,  sewing,  net-making,  straw-making — whatever  may  l)e  the 
form  of  mdustiy  bj[  which  the  poorest  people  in  the  world  (next  to  the 
Irish  peasantry)  wring  their  scanty  living  from  the  earth — ^it  is  carried 
on  oat  of  doom.  I  have  often  wondered  how  much  this  has  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  an  Italian,  who  carries  a  source  of  never-failing  sunshine 
in  his  heart  and  in  the  d^>ths  of  his  saddened  eyes. 
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The  bare  houses,  without  ovens,  without  closets,  without  furnacesi 
without  bath-tubs,  without  any  modem  conveniences — ^thev  are  not  made 
to  live  in  truly ;  but  the  Italian  does  not  expect  to  live  in'  them.  They 
are  his  occasional  shelter  merely. 

We  claim  it  as  our  superiority  that  we  have  invented  the  home ;  in  a 
sense — ^and  that  a  noble  one^I  believe  it  is  true  ;  but  the  I^atin  might 
justly  retort  that  we  have  made  cages  of  our  homes.  If  within  our 
houses  the  home  life  reaches  a  higher  level  of  unity  and  tenderness  than 
elsewhere  (which  at  least  ever^  American  would  like  to  think)  it  is  with 
justice  urged  that  we  confine 'It  within  those  walls.  For  an  American 
family  to  take  an  *'  outing*'  is  a  great  event ;  and  for  the  circle  of  which 
the  white-haired  grandparent  is  the  center  and  the  baby  the  circumfer- 
ence, one  must  look  in  German  gariens  or  Italian  and  French  gardens. 

The  climate  of  Germany  does  not  deter  its  dwellers ;  the  iramontana 
of  Italy  works  no  ill ;  ana  comins^  home  to  our  pale-dieeked  children, 
faded  women  and  tired  men,  our  mmace-heated  houses  (for  the  furnace 
is  beginning  to  decimate  Southern  Caltfomia),  and  closed  windows,  one 
is  made  thoughtful.  The  Italian  notoriously  dies  of  consumption,  and 
the  New  Bnglander.  But  it  is  the  well-fed  New  Bnglander  in  his  hot- 
house against  the  ill-nourished,  the  well-nigh  starved,  Italian. 

What  ought  we  to  have  in  Southern  California — of  all  that  makes  Italy 
a  name  to  conjure  by  ?  Parks,  as  many  and  as  splendid  as  we  Will,  but 
also  little  parks,  gardens,  coffee -gardens,  beer-gardens,  concert-gardens, 
and  gardens  in  our  homes.  Not  a  mere  patch  of  drenching  blue-grass 
over  which  the  hose  forever  weeps  and  on  which  no  child  may  run  nor 
elder  rest,  but  real  gardens  shut  m,  not  inhospitably  to  the  public  (for  we 
ourselves  are  the  public)  but  modestly,  as  we  shut  in  our  sleeping-rooms  for 
privacy  and  seclusion,  and  no  one  quarrels  with  us  therefbre.  We  have 
as  much  right — ^thejpoorest  and  the  richest  of  us — ^to  our  bit  of  out-door 
home  as  our  bit  of  in-door  home.  Pinallv,  let  us  have  our  out-door  pub- 
lic home,  too  ;  not  alone  the  Club  (though  there  is  nothing  against  that), 
but  the  out-door  pleasure  for  all ;  the  out-door  concert  of  uie  best,  and 
the  out-door  cafe  and  garden — for  eating  and  drinkine  are  social  in- 
stincts. An  Italian  will  spend  two  houn  over  his  modest  glass  of  red 
wine,  a  German  over  his  cup  of  coffee  or  siein  of  beer ;  it  is  reserved  for 
the  Englishman  and  American  '^swilling"  his  mixed  drinks  to  make  a 
'*  Temperance''  object-lesson  of  the  street. 

In  equipages  and  liveries  there  is  no  Bastem  city  but  can  outdo  us  ; 
even  the  flare  of  costumes  (made  by  Bastem  dresunakers  for  Bastem 
climates,  commonly)  is  cheaply  over-matched  in  Chicago  or  any  other 
town ;  but  what  an  unmatdied  pageant  of  life  there  might  be  here, 
would  man  (and  woman^  but  fit  himself  or  herself  ever  so  little  to  the 
environment!  Every  otner  animal  is  modified  by  his  environment ;  only 
man  cherishes  the  hope  of  modifying  his  himself,  cmd  "right  now," 
while  he  is  waiting,  or  without  waiting. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  beauty  of  shade  and  sun,  of  p^arden  and 
grove,  of  park  and  drive  and  promenade,  possible,  one  anticipates  the 
recording  ansePs  tears.  Time  was  when  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  then 
unknown  as  it  is  now  famous,  was  one  great  garden  in  itself ;  when  the 
avenues  of  shade,  orchards  of  splendid  fruit  and  bloom,  the  rose  gardens 
of  Persia,  and  all  the  song-birds  of  the  earth,  made  setting  for  tiny  half- 
Spanish  ranch  houses— homes  which  escaped  cantives  of  tiie  Bast  in- 
habited when  they  must,  but  as  little  as  they  could ;  when  horses  in  pic- 
turesque trappings  made  the  shady  avenues  pictoresque ;  when  the 
cafions  and  mesas  were  as  much  a  part  of  daily  life  as  the  front-parlor  ; 
when  life  was  like  a  dream  come  true,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  hop- 
ing to  die. 

And  now !  The  shade  trees  are  down — ^they  "littered  the  streets,*' 
Trees  have  not  the  first  notion  of  tidiness  I  The  ferny  pepper  is  gone — 
its  roots  * 'humped  up"  the  superior  asphalt,  whose  untempered  glare  and 
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reflex  heat  now  make  pleasant  the  way  of  the  pedestrian — ^the  orange 
graves  are  sofiered  to  die  of  neglect — ^there  is  "no  money''  in  them,  since 
land  became  worth  so  much  a  front  foot — and  the  horse  is  gone  with  the 
alfialfa  which  fed  him.  We  drive  now  (with  liTeries)  or  wheel ;  bnt  we 
do  not  have  the  old  roads  to  wheel  over,  which  the  Village  Improvement 
Society  (brains  and  conscience  of  the  town)  kept  as  no  City  Councilor  con- 
tractor ever  did  or  will.  Gone  are  the  gardens,  too ;  a  conple  of  rose 
bashes  constitnte  a  garden  now,  set  in  a  green — very  green  lawn — (it  is 
its  one  merit)  stretching  to  the  asj^alt  edge,  and  no  tree  ever  m^es 
it  nntidy.  Palms— as  nsefnl  as  telegraph  poles  for  the  purpose — serve  as 
shade  trees.  And  in  the  rows  of  pretentious  stone  or  cement  houses, 
without  blinds  for  shade,  without  porches— except  a  front  one  in  which 
a  toilette  makes  a  figure — ^without  a  court-yard,  without  a  summer-house, 
roof-garden,  anything  that  might  possibly  serve  as  a  possible  screen  be- 
tween life  and  the  Raymond  tounst ;  with  an  exterior  ''open  as  day  to 
mating  Charity,"  bnt  with  an  interior  lumbered  with  all  the  trifling  im- 
pedimenta with  which  the  house-bound  Easterner  strives  to  construct  an 
ideal  of  life  and  multiply  duties,  sit  those  whom  climate  has  lured 
hither — gambling  for  glass  bon-bon  dishes  and  hand-painted  ash-trays  ! 
It  makes  even  an  expansionist  sad  for  the  future  ot  the  Philippines  I 

Cal. 


The  Keeper  of  the  Camp, 

mv  KLwrN  invtNQ  hoffman. 

^ITH  a  head  whitened  by  the  snows  of  many 
winters ;  with  a  faoe  withered  into  a  mass  of 
deep  wrinkles  ;  with  eyes  that  had  not,  for 
ten  long  years,  seen  even  so  much  as  the 
very  faintest  ray  of  God's  sunlight — that 
old  Nahali  sat  hovered  over  her  fire  one 
cold  day  in  December.  It  was  a  small  fire 
— ^the  same  sort  of  a  fire  as  the  ones  that 
had  robbed  her  of  her  vision.  A  chunk  of  oak  laid  between 
two  smoke-blackened  stones,  a  bed  of  dull-glowing  coals  be- 
neath it,  and  gray  and  black  ashes  in  a  close  circle  around  it. 
The  smoke,  thin  and  light,  rose  straight  to  the  small  opening 
in  the  peak  of  the  conical  roof,  through  which  it  twist^  as  it 
were  boring  its  way  out  It  was  a  poor  fire,  and  after  reach- 
ing around  for  some  fuel  to  put  on  it  and  finding  none  old 
Nahali  drew  her  thin,  ragged  dress  more  closely  around  her 
and  bent  her  head  over  &e  coals.  As  she  did  so,  the  smoke 
struck  her  on  her  withered  chin  and  seemed  to  feel  its  way  up- 
ward across  her  trembling  lips,  along  her  thin  nostrils,  over 
her  squinting,  sightless  eyes,  and  through  her  tangled  white 
hair.  As  she  breathed,  it  crept  into  her  mouth  also  and  she 
coughed — a  weak,  hollow  cough  that  might  have  told  its  own 
story.  For  old  Nahali  was  nearing  the  great  river  across 
which  lie  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  and  she  was  very 
feeble.  The  smoke  making  her  cough,  she  drew  back  a 
little ;  but  it  was  cold,  bitterly  cold,  and  soon  with  a  shiver, 
she  hovered  again  over  the  smoke. 
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Outside,  the  earth  was  coyered  with  snow — not  a  great  deal, 
but  still  enough  to  give  things  a  very  wintry  appearance.  It 
lay  in  little  ridges  on  the  limbs  and  twigs  of  the  bare  trees, 
and  with  its  shroud  of  white,  impressed  a  sense  of  deeper 
silence  upon  the  half-dozen  wigwams  that  stood  in  a  drde 
around  the  hut  in  which  old  Nahali  sat.  For  there  was  no 
one  in  these  wigwams — no  one  in  the  whole  camp  except 
Nahali.  They  had  gone  away,  bag  and  baggage,  two  days 
befcMre  to  attend  a  ''Big  Soup,"  twenty  miles  over  the  mount- 
ains, and  they  had  not  yet  returned  to  camp.  They  should 
have  been  home  that  morning,  and  old  Nahali  had  expected 
them  at  that  time,  but  they  had  not  come,  and  it  was  now  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Nahali  hoped  that  they  would  return  be- 
fore nightfall,  for  she  was  very  cold  and  the  wood  they  had 
left  her  had  been  used  up,  and  she  had  eaten  nearly  all  the 
acorn  bread  that  they  had  put  by  her. 

But  they  did  not  return.  The  gray,  wintry  sky  grew 
grayer,  the  cold  air  became  colder,  and  a  dark  shadow  stole 
slowly  over  the  white  hills.  The  wind  began  to  blow,  and  its 
icy  breath  made  old  Nahali  wish  again  that  her  people  were 
with  her.  She  did  not  upbraid  them  for  leaving  her — she  had 
been  left  too  many  times  to  think  of  complaining.  The  oldest 
squaw  of  the  tribe,  she  had  for  some  years  been  "  the  keeper 
of  the  camp,"  being  too  feeble  to  go  away  as  the  others  did, 
on  trips  after  food,  or  to  neighboring  rancherias  to  attend  the 
big  soups  that  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

When  they  had  left,  two  dsLjs  before,  her  relatives  had 
hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  good-bye.  To  tell  the 
truth,  they  cared  very  little  for  old  Nahali,  for  she  had 
outlived  her  usefulness  long  years  before.  Her  great-great 
grand-children  were  getting  to  be  good  sized  pickaninnies; 
her  great  grand-children  were  men  and  women  grown ;  her 
grand-children  were  of  advanced  ages  ;  and  her  two  daughters 
were  quite  old.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  she  could  be  the 
head  of  four  generations  and  still  alive,  but  it  was  really  so. 

The  wind  increased  until  it  moaned  and  wailed  around  the 
wigwam.  But  Nahali  did  not  hear  it,  for  she  was  as  deaf  as 
she  was  blind.  She  knew  it  was  growing  colder,  however,  and 
she  hovered  closer  and  closer  over  her  little  fire,  which  was 
almost  entirely  extinct.  It  was  so  low  that  it  did  not  make 
even  a  smoke,  and  as  for  warmth — old  Nahali,  the  keeper  of 
the  camp,  was  already  becoming  numb ! 

As  she  sat  thus,  over  the  two  or  three  coals  that  were  still 
feebly  alive,  squatted  down  like  an  old  witch  in  her  scanty 
rags,  the  skin  flap  of  the  wigwam  was  pushed  back  and  a  man 
entered.  He  was  a  tall  man,  robed  in  a  great  robe  of  rabbits' 
fur,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  long  wand  covered  with  many 
scalps  of  the  scarlet-headed  woodpecker,  and  further  decorated 
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with  long  feftthers  of  the  yellow-hammer  and  the  blue^jay.  It 
had  beta  inteiasely  dark  in  the  little  wigwam  just  before  he 
came,  but  now  it  was  all  light  and  warmth.  Old  Nahali  felt 
the  change  and  raised  herself  slowly  and  felt  about  her  as  if 
she  would  touch  the  source  of  it.  And  where  did  it  come 
from — ^what  was  the  source  of  it  ?  Ah,  that  was  the  strange 
thing ! — it  did  not  seem  to  come  from  an3rwhere.  It  filled  the 
whole  room  as  if  it  were  sunshine,  and  it  had  a  great  warmth 
— a  blessed  warmth  !  ^ 

Old  Nahali  Mt  around  her — felt  the  cold  stones,  the  hard, 
brittle  coals,  the  soft,  smooth  ashes ;  then  she  raised  her  thin, 
bony  arms  above  her  head  and  groped  through  the  air.  Find- 
ing nothing,  she  let  her  arms  slowly  fall  and  began  to  mumble 
to  herself— low,  inarticulate  sounds  that  had  no  meaning. 

Then  it  was  that  the  chief — for  the  stranger's  dress  and 
bearing  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  chief-— opened  his  lips  and 
^x>ke.  And  though  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  Nahali  heard 
him  and  raised  her  head  and  was  no  longer  deaf. 

'*  Can  NahaU  hear  ? ' '  asked  the  chief. 

'*  Nahali  can  hear,"  answered  the  squaw  in  an  awed  voice 
but  with  lifted  head. 

The  chief  smiled  and  waved  his  wand  slowly  to  and  fro. 

**  Can  Nahali  see  ? ''  he  asked. 

There  was  a  silence.  The  old  squaw  squinted  her  half* 
closed  lids  closer  together,  and  the  water  from  beneath  them 
oozed  out  and  rolled  down  her  furrowed  cheeks ;  but  she  could 
not  see. 

*'  Nahali  cannot  see,"  she  answered  him,  at  last.  The  chief 
smiled  again — ^a  soft,  compassionate  smile. 

*'  It  is  as  well,"  he  said.  *'  Nahali  has  seen  enough  1  She 
has  seen  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen — sorrow,  and  joy,  and  love 
and  hate,  and  beauty  and  ugliness.  She  has  witnessed  the 
rise  and  set  of  suns  and  moons  and  seen  the  yews  of  summer 
bloom  and  fade.  To  her  eyes  have  been  spread  the  glory  of 
the  heavens,  and  she  has  seen  also,  the  grandeur  and  baseness 
0f  mankind.  But  there  is  one  thing  Nabali  has  not  yet  seen. 
May  the  curtains  hang  before  her  face  till  she  has  passed  into 
the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  !  For  there  she  will  see  much 
beauty,  and  will  know  much  happiness.  No  more  will  Nahali 
be  forsaken — no  more  will  Nahali  be  left  alone  to  sit  in  the 
cold ," 

For  it  was  very,  very  cc^ — the  warm  light  had  disappeared, 
and  the  tall  chief  had  gone  ! 

It  is  strange  what  visitors  one  will  have  when  one  is  old  and 
the  s&ow-^bnrdeixed  wind  blows  upon  one  with  its  icy  breath. 
Strange  visions,  yes.  But  the  Indians  knew  nothing  about 
this  wnen  they  came  into  camp  next  day,  wading  through  the 
snow  that  had  &llen  heavily  during  the  night. 
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They  only  knew  that  old  Nahali,  the  useless,  the  unwanted, 
was  dead — lying,  just  as  she  had  fallen  when  the  Great  Chief 
left  her,  with  her  thin,  bony  arms  outstretched,  and  her  dark, 
wrinkled  &ce  turned  to  the  cold,  gray  ashes. 

VrMob  ComI,  Cat. 

Early  California. 

UNPUBLISHED  DOCUMENTS -THE  VICEROY'S  REPORT, 

|fiM#HB  detailed  report  of  the  Connt  de  Revilla  Gigedo,  Viceroy  of 
^91  *  Mexico  over  a  century  ago,  is  one  of  the  dearest,  ablest,  most 
A  concise,  most  reliable  early  documents  on  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  northern  coast.  It  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to 
American  students,  except  in  Spanish ;  and  the  accurate  translation 
which  begins  below  will  be  of  service  to  every  student  of  California 
history.  I 

Of  the  sixty-two  viceroys  of  Mexico  from  1535  to  1822,  few  were  the 
equals  in  statesmanship,  activity  and  zeal  of  the  second  Count  de  Re- 
villa  Gigedo — an  American  by  birth,  for  he  first  saw  the  light  in  Habana, 
Cuba.  He  arrived  on  the  frigate  "San  Ramon"  in  Vera  Cruz,  Oct.  8, 
1789,  and  the  17th  of  the  same  month  took  formal  possession  of  his 
high  office,  which  he  held  until  July  11,  17d4. 

To  the  Licenciado,  don  Carlos  Maria  de  Bustamante,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  this  important  document.  Bustamante,  who 
was  bom  in  Oaxaca,  November  4,  1774,  and  died  September  21,  1848, 
did  enormous  service  for  the  history  of  Mexico.  True,  his  passions 
sometimes  misled  him  and  his  editorship  in  some  cases  was  careless ; 
•till  all,  enemies  and  friends,  are  debtors  to  Bustamante's  unceasing 
labors. 

REPORT 

OP 

Don  Juan  Vicentb  db  Gubiocs  Pachbco  db  Padili^a,  Count  of 

Rbvu^ia  Gigbdo, 

VICEROY  OF  NEW  SPAIN, 

OH 

California, 

1768-1793. 


The  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  Count  de  Revilla  Gigedo,  compiles  in  this 
detailed  report  the  events  which  happened  in  uie  peninsula  of  the 
Califomias  and  in  the  department  of  San  Bias  since  the  year  1768,  and 
makes  the  suggestions  he  considers  advisable. 


Most  ExeelUfU  Sir  : 

1.  The  maritime  department  of  San  Bias,  the  peninsula  of  the  Call* 
fomias,  and  the  explorations  carried  out  on  its  northern  coasts,  have  been 
matters  of  grave  consequence,  and  have  received  my  utmost  attention 
since  the  day  on  which  1  took  chaige  of  these  vast  dominions. 

2.  Up  to  now  the  steps  taken  l^  me  have  met  with  snooess.  I  have 
undertaken  them  in  conformity  with  the  King's  orders,  with  the  most 
sincere  desire  of  socoess  and  having  in  mind  the  actual  state  of  aflOiirs. 

3.  According  to  their  kind  and  nature,  I  have,  through  the  corre- 
sponding channels,  rendered  an  account  of  everything  to  His  Majesty, 
acoompanpng  same  with  testimonies  of  credit,  explaming  my  reasons, 
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and  asking  for  advice  on  those  matters  which  I  consider  most  important 
to  the  royal  service. 

4.  As  a  happj  result  thereof,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
repeatedly  the  approval  of  the  King  on  points  relating  to  the  undertak- 
ings in  the  Californias. 

5.  These  enterprises  have  never  been  finished,  and  the  only  thing 
lacking  is,  that  a  new  friendly  agreement  between  our  Court  and  the  one 
in  London  ^all  pnt  forever  an  end  to  the  differences  due  to  the  events 
at  Nutka,  and  preserve  the  peace  and  harmony  so  important  to  the  sub- 
jects of  both  powers. 

6.  So  I  hope ;  and  for  this  reason  I  take  still  greater  pleasure  in  the 
extraordinary  task  of  compiling  briefly  and  clearly  what  has  been  done 
and  carried  out  by  the  viceroys,  my  predecessors,  in  the  Californias  and 
San  Bias ;  what  I  have  reported  and  represented  about  these  matters  in 
my  different  letters  ;  and  finally  what  remains  to  be  done  according  to 
my  opinion.  Having  these  data  present.  Your  Excellency  can  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  everything,  mform  His  Majesty  thereof,  and  issue  to 
me  his  royal  orders. 

State  of  Ae  Peninsula  of  the  Californias  in  1767. 

7.  In  the  year  1767,  the  peninsula  of  the  Californias  embraced  the 
territories  which  lay  between  the  cape  of  San  Lucas,  situated  in  latitude 
North  22°  48^,  and  the  mission  of  Santa  Maria  de  Todos  Santos,  in  lati- 
tude 31 K  degrees  North.    (1) 

^   {[Its  State,  Fortifications  and  Expenses  Incurred. 

8.  At  that  time  the  capital  of  the  peninsula  was  the  feeble  "  presidio" 
of  Our  Lady  of  I^oretto  (2).  It  had  as  garrison  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
mounted  and  armed  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  country  ;  us 
pay  (including  that  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  carrying  supplies)  amounted 
to  $32,515,  which  paid  out  of  the  xoyal  treasury.  The  Jesuits  reallv  col- 
leeted  and  distributed  this  mone^fr,  and  also  took  care  of  the  discipUne 
and  service  of  said  troop,  placed  in  commission  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
defending  and  preserving  the  fifteen  missions  established  ana  adminis- 
tcared  by  the  Society  of  Jesus*. 

Special  Fnnd  (fondo  piadoso)  of  the  Missions* 

9.  These  missions  were  founded  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
capitals  which  the  zeal  and  apostolic  labors  of  the  aforementioned 
fistners  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  Califomian  Indians.  Ilie  principal  bene- 
factors and  founders  of  these  special  funds  were  the  Marquis  de  Villa- 
pnente  and  the  Marchioness  de  las  Torres  de  Rada. 

The  Farthest  Northern  Coasts  of  the  Peninsula  are  in- 
cluded Within  and  Considered  to  he  Under  Spanish 
I>ominion. 

10.  Although  the  most  remote  countries  of  New  Spain,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  exterior  or  western  territories  of  the  Cadifomias,  have 
not  been  occupied  by  any  other  formal  establishments  than  the  aforesaid 
fifteen  missions  and  the  presidio  of  the  Loretto,  they  were  included 
within  and  considered  to  be  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  as  also  the 
coasts  farthest  to  the  North  on  the  continent ;  further  the  coastline  had 


(x)  The  correct  name  of  thlfl  missioii  is  Santa  Maria  de  i:«oa  Angeles,  aitttated  in  3i<> 
lat.  Nofth.    It  was  establiataed  October  i6, 1766. 

Santa  Maria  de  Todoa  Santos  is  in  lat.  24°  30^*  and  was  originally  foonded  in  i7i9  at 
Xr  Fas,  and  a  iew  years  later  removed  to  its  present  location. 

<Z)  Here,  on  October  ?s,  I697,  tbe  Jesuit  Father  Juan  Maria  de  Salvatierra  estab- 
lished the  fixst  mission  In  l,ower  California.    I^at.  25^'^  81'. 

•In  Lower  Calilbrnia. 
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already  been  diacovered  np  to  43°  latitude  North  (3),  where  the  riTer» 
called  **  Lob  Reyes,"  exists. 

Daring  tbe  Last  Two  Centuries  Repeated  Exploratioiig 
were  Made  for  the  Purpose  of  .Settling  said  Coasts* 

1 1 .  Oar  Coart  had  always  in  mind  to  advance  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
California  up  to  the  confines  of  North  America,  by  settling  the  coasts  of 
its  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  proved  by  the  many  costly  expeditions  under- 
taken during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  espeaally  by  that  one  so  well 
carried  out  in  the  year  1602,  under  the  command  of  the  general,  Sebas- 
tian Visoaino. 

The  General  Sebastian  Vizcaino  Discovered  the  Ports 
of  San  Diegro  and  Monterey,  and  Orders  were  Issued 
for  Settlinsr  the  Latter. 

(12).  At  that  time  he  discovei-ed  the  ports  of  San  X>iego  and  Monterey, 
and,  although  in  consequence  thereof,  the  second  was  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied and  settled  at  once  in  yirtue  of  a  r€>yal  cedula  issued  by  order  of 
Philip  in,  this  most  important  decree  was  not  carried  into  effect  until 
the  year  1768. 

It  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1768. 

13.  The  causes  of  this  prejudicial  inaction  are  unknown.  The  wise 
and  well  combined  rules  laid  dofrn  in  said  *' cedula*'  would  have 
smoothed  over  all  the  difficulties  liable  to  arise  in  the  enterprise,  and 
these  difficulties  did  in  fact  disappear  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
the  Russians  had  verified  difierent  explorations  on  the  Californian  coasts 
from  Hamts  Kaska  (Kamskatka)»  and  that  they  Intended  to  establish 
themselves  thereon. 

Foreigrit  nations  could  have  occupied  these  places,  as  no 
armed  force  existed  in  California  to  offer  Resistance. 

14  They  might  have  been  able  to  occupy,  without  resistance,  our 
ports  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  if  they  had,  at  the  beginning,  directed 
their  explorations  to  lower  latitudes.  This,  for  the  reason  that  the  very 
limited  population  of  onr  peninsula  of  the  Califomias  could  not  have 
mustered  a  sufficient  force  for  resisting  a  Buropean  army ;  besides,  there 
were  no  other  ships  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  than  the  small  vessel  used  for 
transporting  supplies,  of  which  I  hava  already  spoken.  ;-'-:, 

We  occupied  these  ports  in  the  said  year  of  1768»  and 
at  the  same  time  established  the  Department  of  San 
Bias. 

15.  Finally,  in  the  mentioned  year  of  1768,  we  successfully  occupied 
those  ports,  and  also  established  the  department  of  San  Bias  for  the 
main  object  of  serving  as  a  base  of  the  military  expedition  decided 
upon  against  the  barbarous  Seri  and  Pima  Indians  which  hostilized 
Sonora,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  opening  later  on  commerce  with 
this  province  and  the  one  of  the  Califomias. 

Missions  were  erected  and  the  Salines  of  Zapotiila  placed 

under  royal  administration  for  the  purpose  of 

maintaining  the  Department  of  San  Bias. 

16.  The  erection  of  missions  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 


(8)  Sebaitiaa  Vizcaino  in  his  second  voyage  reached  on  Dec.  29, 1602,  lat  43  North. 
near  to  which  la  Cape  Blanco  ;  but  he  must  have  assigned  a  wrong  lat.  to  the  river 
*'  Los  Reyes,"  as  no  snch  stream  exists  there. 


1 
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IMCsidios  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey  was  at  once  begnn  (4a).  The 
ezpendituxea  incnned  were  charged  to  the  special  fands  (4b)  which 
the  Jesuits  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  [June  25,  1767,  in  Uie  City  of 
Mexico.  They  left  I^oretto,  lA>wer  Cal.,  Feb.  3/1768.]  had  left  capital- 
ized (fincado),  and  it  was  considered  possible  that  the  department  of 


Ua)    The  miaaions  established  in  California  are : 

ten  Diecode  Alcala,  June  i6, 1769. 

San  CaTfos  de  Monterey,  June  3, 1770. 

San  Antonio  de  Padua,  July  14, 1771. 

San  Gabriel  Arcangel,  Sept.  8. 1771. 

8aa  I«nia  OMspo,  Sept  la,  177a. 

San  Pranciaco  Dtilorea,  Oct.  9, 1776. 

San  Juan  Capistrano,  Nov.  x,  1776. 

Santa  Clara,  Jan.  18, 1777. 

San  Bnenaventura,  March  31, 178a. 

Santa  Barbara,  Dec  4i  X7^- 

Pnrisima  Cancepcion,  Dec.  8. 1787- 

Santa  Cnic,  Aug.  28, 1791. 

Soledad,  Oct  9, 179a. 

San  Joai.  June  x8, 1707. 

San  Miaoel.  1797. 

San  Lus,  Rey,  1798. 

San  Juan  Bautlsta,  1799. 

Santa  In^  1804. 

San  Raftel,  x8x7' 

8an  Pnadaod  Solano,  1833. 

(4b)  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Report  made  by  the  Prandacan  friar. 
Father  Francisco  Palou  on  Febroary  la,  177a,  to  the  Superior  of  the  convent  San 
Pemacdo  In  the  City  of  Mexico,  Pray  Juan  Roman  de  Mora,  and  shows  the  financial 
status  of  the  "Pious  fond'*  at  that  time. 

Cofj  of  the  pimu  works  founded  by  the  different  individuals  for  the  purpose  0/ the 
spirttuai  conquest  of  the  Caltfomieu  : 

Tear  1698  Don  Juan  Caballero  founded  the  first  mission  and  for  this  purpose  gaTe.|io,ooo 

"    1699  the  flame  founded  the  second 10,000 

**    17U0  Don  Nicolas  Arteaga  founded  the  third  and  furtrished  the  same  amount  10,000 

*'    170a  difierent  individuals  through  Father  Tose  Vidal,  Jesuit,  the  fourth 7,000 

"    1704  the  Marquis  de  Villapuente  founded  the  fifth  in  the  sum  of. xo,ooo 

'*    1709  the  same  founded  the  sixth  in 10,000 

"    X713  the  same  founded  the  seventh  in ^ „ 10,000 

17x8  His  Bxcellency,  Don  Juan  Rnisde  Velaseo,  founded  the  eighth  in 10,000 

17x9  the  Marqnis  de  Villapuente  founded  the  ninth  in 10,000 

X7a!S  the  Jesuit,  Father  Juan  Maria  Luyando,  founded  the  tenth  in xo,ooo 

'*    X731  Doila  Maria  Rosa  de  la  Pefia  donated  to  one  of  the  missions  of  Villa- 
puente.......      XOyOOO 

'*    X746  the  Marquis  de  Villapuente  founded  the  eleventh  ixu xo,ooo 

**    1747  The  Most  Bxcellent  Dofia  Maria  de  Boya,  duchess  of  Gandla,  ixistituted 

the  missions  of  California  as  her  heirs,  but  they  have  only  received...  6a,ooo 

Total  of  donations... $x79,ooo 

(4c)    Balances  found  at  the  time  q/the  Expulsion  of  thefesuiis  : 

In  cash  fonnd  in  the  Atty  Genl's  office  of  California  at  the  expulsion |  92,000  00 

Vahie  of  merchandise  found  in  the  same  office 27,255  75 

Value  of  merchandise  in  warehouse  at  Loretto 79i377  37H 

Total  balances. |i99f033  li^ 

Loans  made  by  the  Attorney  GeneraVs  office  of  Calif omia  of  the  capitals  of  said  mis- 
sions  as  appears  by  the  corr»ponding  instruments: 

To  the  College  of  San  Idlefonso  in  the  City  of  Puebla,  at  1%  pe.  cent %  22,000 

"  •;       ofSanlgnado        "  •'         '*         at  4  per  cent « 5,000 

,*  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo  in  the  City  of  Mexico  without  int...    29,000 

"  *'       of  San  Idlefonso  in  the  city  of  Puebla,  at  %  per  cent.. aj,ooo 

"  "       of  San  Geronimo  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  at  3  per  cent 30.500 

«  **       of  San  Idlefonso  in  the  city  of  Puebla,  at  3  per  cent 9.000 

Total  loans $ia6,6oo 

KaeapUnUUiam: 

Total  of  donations |i79i<wo  00 

Total  of  balances  on  hand I99i033  12% 

Total  of  loans. *,.  i26,teo  00 


«• 


Grand  Total •4S04i633  xa$^ 
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San  Bias  could  cover  its  expenses  with  the  prodncts  of  the  neighboring 
salines*  from  now  on  to  be  worked  on  account  of  the  royal  treasury,  and 
with  other  resources  of  minor  importance. 

These  expeditions  and  establisbments  were  the  cause 

of  heavy  expenses. •    «.-. 

17.  This  advantage  was  never  obtained.  The  expenses  of  San  Bias 
are  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  the  costs  of  its  establishment,  and 
of  the  expeditions  to  Sonora  and  California,  from  1768  to  1771>  were 
necessarily  large  to  the  royal  treasury,  although  part  of  the  expenses 
were  defrayed  by  generous  voluntary  contributions  and  also  out  of  the 
special  mission  funds. 

No  Economy  was  practicable. 

18.  To  exercise  any  cautious  economy  was  an  imoossibility  when 
everything  had  to  be  aone  hurriedly  in  distant  countrus,  without  any 
settlements  in  the  largest  part  of  their  enormous  area,  and  with  Sonora 
subject  to  the  cruel  hostilities  of  the  Indian  enemies ;  and,  to  state  the 
whole  matter  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  without  troops,  vessels,  anus, 
munitions,  utensils  and  provisions. 

Difficulties  apparently  insuperable  were  overcome;  the 
Viceroy.  Marquis  de  Croix,  returned  to  Spain;  and  the 
Baylio  Frey  Don  Antonio  Bucareli  took  his  place. 

19.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties — ^which  might  be  considered 
insuperable — ^were  overcome,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  zeal  and 
constancy,  the  important  ends  of  the  enterprises  were  accompUshed. 
The  Viceroy,  Marquis  de  Croix,  having  finished  his  term  of  office,  left  to 
his  successor,  the  Bailio  (6)  Prey  don  Juan  de  Bucareli,  the  glory  to  con- 
tinue the  work  and  to  carry  it  to  the  best  state  of  perfection. 

BTents  which  happened  in  the  time  of  the  Viceroy  Bu- 
careli. 

20.  As  in  everything  which  had  passed,  the  mental  and  personal 
labors  of  the  Inspector  General,  the  Marquis  de  Sonora  (7),  had  played 
an  important  part,  and  as  this  functionary  still  remained  in  the  Idngaom 
(  New  Spain )  for  a  few  months  after  the  Marquis  de  Croix  had  sailed  on 
his  return  to  Spain,  Galvez  was  enabled  to  inform  the  successor,  Don 
Antonio  Bucarefi,  of  everything  which  had  taken  place,  so  that  the  new 
Viceroy  would  find  it  less  difficult  to  perfect  promptly  all  the  arrange- 
ments required  in  the  department  of  San  Bias  and  the  peninsula  of  3ie 
Califomias,  economizing  expenses  and  avoiding  confusion. 

21.  The  hostilities  of  the  Seris  and  Pimas  had  somewhat  ceased  in  So- 
nora, but  the  Apaches  created  worse  havoc  in  New  Galicia  (8)  therefore 
the  expenses  which  decreased  in  the  first  province  augmented  in  the 
second  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  four  flying  troops  of  cavalry, 
and  to  other  help  furnished  as  well  in  soldiers  as  to  the  presidios.   I  refer 


(6)  Baiiiot  a  knight  of  the  rellgioas  militanr  order  of  Saint  John,  who  has  taken  the 
vows  and  is  invested  with  the  command  and  enjoys  the  usnfruct  of  a  castle,  town  or 
other  rural  or  urban  property. 

(7)  Don  Jos^  de  Galvex  received  in  1764  unlimited  power  to  inspect  all  the  different 
brandies  of  the  government  in  New  Spain,  and  make  whatsoever  Manses  of  magis- 
trates and  officials  he  considered  convenient.  On  July  6, 1768,  he  arrived  In  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia for  the  purpose  of  arranig^g  matters  in  that  province,  and  for  the  principal 
object  of  eztendinff  missions  ana  presidios  to  Upper  California.  His  plans  were  suc- 
cessfnlly  carried  out  by  Father  Junfpero  Sem  and  the  commander,  Portolfi.  In  1776  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Indies  and  in  this  capacity  had  his  brother,  Don  Matias 
de  Gsjves,  and  afterwards  his  nephew,  Bernardo  de  Galves,  appointed  Viceroys  of  New 
Spain.    Galves  died  in  1787. 

(8)  New  Galicia,  the  present  Mexican  States  of  Dnimngo,  Chihuahua  and  Coahnila, 
which  by  the  royal  order  dated  in  Madrid  on  Dec  4, 1786,  were  formed  into  the  "  inten- 
denda  "  of  Dnrasgo. 
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only  slightly  to  these  matters  here,  because  this  compilation  most  be 
strictly  limited  to  events  and  matters  relating  to  San  Bias  and  the  Cali- 
fomias. 

New  Rules  for  San  Bias  and  the  Califomias* 

22.  New  rules  were  made  for  the  administration  of  both  provinces. 
In  San  Bias  a  formal  commisariat  was  established  for  making  the  pay- 
ments and  keeping  strict  accounts ;  a  small  arsenal  was  also  put  in 
operation  for  careening  and  repairing  all  the  vessels  of  the  department ; 
one  frigate  and  two  dispatch  boats  (paquebotes)  were  stationed  there ; 
and,  for  all  these  purposes  was  assigned  to  it  yearly  the  amount  of  |63,- 
907. 

23.  Although  the  expenses  of  the  presidial  troops  of  the  Califomias 
were  estimated  at  |55,435,  including  the  salaries  and  pay  (haberes)  of 
the  governor  of  the  Peninsula,  commissary  of  Loretto,  storekeepers  or 
those  acting  as.  such  (habilitados)  of  the  presidios,  and  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  muleteers,  the  whole  expenditure 
amounted  to  only  $26,500 ;  because  a  rule  was  established  that  payment 
should  be  made  in  clothing,  goods,  and  provisions,  and  that  there 
should  be  charged  or  added  to  the  cost  price  of  these  articles,  100  per 
cent  at  the  old  establishments  and  1 50  per  cent  at  the  new  presidios  of 
San  Diego  and  Monterey.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  the 
salaries  of  the  governor,  $4000  and  of  the  commissary  at  Loretto,  $1500, 

24.  Lastly  a  Factor,  with  a  salary  of  $2000,  was  appointed  for  collect- 
ing the  amounts  payable  by  the  royal  treasury  in  this  capital  (Mexico) » 
and  for  making  the  necessary  purchases  and  remittances  of  textile  fab- 
rics and  merchandise  for  San  Bias  and  the  Califomias.  In  consequence^ 
addine:  all  these  items  gives  a  total  yearly  amount  of  $92,476.37 >^,  pay- 
able from  the  royal  treasury.  The  salaries  assigned  to  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  missionaries,  their  traveling  expenses  by  land  and  sea, 
as  also  the  necessary  expenditures  for  the  establishment  of  new  missions 
are  to  be  made  from  the  special  funds. 

New  Enter priseM. 

25.  After  finishing  this  matter,  the  viceroy,  don  Antonio  Bucareli* 
thought  it  well  to  confine  his  measures  to  the  preservation  and  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  development  of  the  old  and  new  Califomias,  toward 
improving  the  salines  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  San  Bias. 
This  for  the  purpose,  that  said  department  might  also  flourish  as  far  as 
possible,  and  so  be  able  to  comply  with  its  principal  object,  the  fur- 
nishing and  forwarding  of  the  necessary  supplies  to  the  presidios  and 
missions  of  the  Califomias ;  but  this  quietness  did  not  last  long. 

26.  Information  was  received  about  the  excellent  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  the  old  project  of  discovering  a  land  route  was  again  talcen  up ; 
discussions  were  held  in  reference  to  opening  the  communication  be- 
tween the  presidios  of  Monterey  and  San  Diego,  blocked  up  by  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel  whereon  numerous  pacific  and  docile  Indians 
dwelt ;  attention  was  called  to  the  immense  number  of  pagans  desirous 
of  congregating  in  missions ;  and,  also  to  the  fertility  of  the  territories 
in  the  north,  which  invited  Spaniards  to  settle  and  cultivate  them. 

First  Exploration  to  Hig^her  Latitudes. 

27.  The  Viceroy  already  flattering  himself  with  the  possible  accom- 
plishment of  these  useful  projects,  received  the  royal  otders  of  April 
1 1  and  Septeinber  23,  1773,  which  increased  his  zeal  and  compelled  him 
to  put  into  practice  more  difficult  and  costly  plans. 

28.  The  Count  de  Lascy,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
RuMia,  notified  our  Court  of  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made  by  the 

(9)  Tfato  new  "  rciflamento  "  was  formulated  May  10. 1778;  dUcus«ed  and  amended 
loir  ft,  1778 ;  approved  by  the  viceroy  July  28, 1778,  ana  went  into  force  January  lat. 
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of  dint  cnmtfe  on  oar  Borthcra  comU  of  tlie  CaUteiiiM;  these 
notiees  wen  copied  and  fiorwaided  wiUi  aaid  lojal  Ofdeia  and  oChen  of 
later  date. 

29.  In  aM  of  thcee  decrees,  HklMcitycominamVd  that  proper  atepe 
•honld  be  taken  for  imrestigatuig  if^the  p«^— f*ny  continued  and  pio- 
Crcssed  with  their  expeditions ;  that  the  scheme  *  of  this  nation  sfaoold 
oe  gnarded  against ;  and  alao  that  meana  shoold  be  found  for  dislodging 
any  foreign  settlement  established  on  those  cosats,  pnrioosly  giving 
the  necessary  intiniations  and  osing  foice  only  as  a  lot  rcsoit. 

30.  Althoiu^  the  Vioeroy  was  aware  of  theobstsdes  which  hindered 
the  Russians  mm  carrying  oat  their  plans,  doe  to  the  acaicity  of  settlers 
and  supplies  in  their  territories  of  Kamts  Ka^a,  still  he  felt  that  these 
difficulties  in  tbe  course  of  time  might  be  overcome,  and  that  we  diould 
profit  by  these  obstacles,  and  impede  fofeigners  from  becoonng  neigh- 
bors of  ours  on  the  peninsulas  of  the  Califomias. 

31.  This  is  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  in  his  letter  1048  of  July 
27,  1773.  stating  thmin  the  necessity  of  giving  snother  form  to  the  de- 
psrtment  of  San  Bias,  and  of  supplying  it  with  competent  officers  of  the 
rcryal  navy,  practical  pilots,  an  arsenill  (maestranza),  sailors,  and  also 
with  a  larger  number  of  vessels  wherewith  to  succour  the  Califomias 
and  undertake  explorations  to  higher  latitudes  (exploradoDes  de  altura). 

32.  He  also  reported  that  the  new  presidios  of  San  Diego  and  Mon- 
terey were  weak  establishments,  only  good  for  giving  a  title  to  the  soil 
(que  solo  Servian  psra  senalar  c^  dominio),  and  for  keepiug  within  cer- 
tain bounds  the  innumerable  pagan  Indian  tribes  surrounding  these  estab- 
lishments, which,  owine  to  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  royal  treasury, 
be  had  not  decided  to  fortify. 

33.  That  he  found  no  way  of  avoidin|^  the  increased  expenditures  in 
which  the  department  of  San  Bias  will  mvolve  him,  a  department  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  climates  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  and 
finally  in  the  same  letter,  number  1048,  and  in  those  written  afterwards, 
he  coutinued  reporting  upon  the  wise  messnres  taken  by  him. 

34.  The  discovery  of  an  overland  route  from  Sonora  to  Monterey  had 
already  been  made  (10)  later  on  the  important  occupation  of  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  took  place  (11),  and  all  those  measures  were  continued 
which  tended  to  subjecting  (as  was  later  brought  about)  gradually  the 
Indians  of  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  and  to  the  establishment  of  new 
missions  and  Spanish  settlements  (pueblos). 

35.  The  reconnoisance  of  the  Goatzacalcos  river  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  country  lying  between  its  mouth  and  the  harbor  of  Tehnan- 
tepec  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  also  •undertaken,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  possibility  existed  for  transporting  artillery  over  it,  as  had  already 
been  done,  according  to  old  trsditions,  by  Heman  Cortes,  for  arming  the 
vessels  he  had  ordered  to  be  built  in  th^  harbor  of  Tehuantepec,  and 
which  discovered  the  coasts  of  the  Califomias  (12). 

(10)  Don  Juan  BautlsU  de  Anza.  captain  of  the  presidio  of  Tubac,  on  tbe  frontier  of 
Sonora,  left  the  presidioof  Altar  with  twenty  of  hia  sotdiera  and  accompanied  by  the 
Franciacan  mlaMonaries,  fathers  Carets  and  Juan  Dlas,  on  January  8, 1774,  and  arrived 
at  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel  in  California  on  May  22nd  ot  the  same  year.  Ansa  pro- 
ceeded from  there  to  Monterey  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  Father  Junipero 
Serra.  A  second  expedition,  sfso  commanded  by  Ansa,  left  Tubac  on  Oct.  23, 1775,  and 
reached  San  Gabriel  on  January  4, 1776. 

(11 )  The  first  huts  were  built  July  26. 1776 ;  on  the  28th  the  first  maas  was  said  in  the 
temporarv  chapel.  Tbe  port  was  occupied  August  18  and  formal  possession  taken  on 
Sept.  17, 1776.  The  chapel  oi  the  mission  of  Dolores  waa  dedicated  October  3,  and 
the  mission  formally  inaugurated  October  8, 1776. 

(12)  The  first  discoverer  of  the  peninsula  of  California  was  the  pilot  Fortun 
Ximenes,  who  entered  the  gulf  afterwards  called  "  of  Cort^,"  with  the  vesael  **Con- 
ccpdon"  in  the  latter  part  of  1588.  He  and  twenty-two  of  his  crew  were  killed  by  the 
Indians  at  La  Pax,  I<ower  California 

The  three  vessels,  Santa  Asrueda,  San  I,a2aro  and  San  Tomas,  which  Cort^  had  or- 
dered built  in  Tehuantepec,  i^ailed  under  his  personal  command  from  Chiametlan  on 
April  15, 1685,  arrived  in  the  bay  of  La  Pax  on  May  3, 1585,  and  returned  to  Mexico  in 
1587. 
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36.  Finally,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  if  the  Russians  had  settled 
in  the  most  remote  northern  parts  of  our  actual  possessions,  the  Viceroy 
despatched  the  frigate  '*  Santiago"  under  the  command  of  the  brevet 
ensign  of  the  second  class,  Don  Juan  Perez,  first  pilot  of  the  royal  navy, 
giving  him  the  necessary  instructions  for  carrying  out  the  orders  ;  and 
this  was  the  first  exploration  to  higher  latitudes. 

37.  The  frigate  left  San  Bias  on  the  2SUi  day  of  Januair,  1774,  stopped 
at  the  ports  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the 
corresponding  supplies  ;  set  out  again  on  its  navigation  June  7  ;  arrived 
at  55^  49^  latitude  north  ;  opened  communications  with  the  Indians  of 
that  coast;  did  the  same  in  the  port  of  Nutka,  to  which  the  name  of  San 
Lorenzo  was  given,  and  where  it  dropped  anchor  on  August  8.  The 
vessel  returned  November  3  to  San  Bias    (13). 

38.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  these  reconnoisances  were  exact.  They 
really  only  occupied  a  little  more  than  two  months  and  a  half,  and  the 
ship's  logs  show  doubts  and  uncertainties  which  impair  their  value. 
Still  the  positive  knowledge  was  at  last  acquired,  that  not  a  single  foreign 
establishment  existed  on  the  whole  of  the  coast  explored.  It  was  pro^^ 
beyond  doubt  that  the  commander  of  the  frigate  *'  Santiago"  haa  taken 
possession  of  the  port  of  Nutka,  Eve  years  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
English  captain,  Cook,  at  the  same  port,  where  he  had  careened  his 
vessels,  and  finally  this  expedition  facilitated  greatly  our  future 
explorations. 

SBCONO   EXPIiORATION. 

39.  The  second  expedition  took  place  in  the  year  1775,  under  the 
charge  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  first-class,  Don  Bruno  de  Bzeta,  with  the 
same  frigate,  "Santiago"  and  the  little  schooner  (goleta^  called  **  La 
Felicidad"  (alias  "LaSonora"),  the  command  whereof  had  been  en- 
trusted to  the  lieutenant  of  the  second-class,  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  la 
Bodega  y  Cuadra. 

40.  Both  vessels  left  San  Bias  February  11,  1775,  and  sailed  in 
company  to  47°,  where  thev  separated. 

41 .  The  frigate  returned  after  having  reached  5(f ,  because  the  scurvey 
had  bfx>ken  out  among  the  crew.  The  schooner  went  as  far  as  58°,  and 
on  the  return  both  vessels  ioined  again  in  the  port  of  Monterey,  and 
entered  the  harbor' of  San  Bias  November  25. 

42.  The  department  of  La  Trinidad,  in  41°  6^;  the  open  roadstead 
( rada )  of  Bucareli  in  47°  24^ ;  the  archipelago  and  port  of  the  same  name 
in  55°  18^ ;  and  the  one  of  Los  Remedios  in  57°  20^  were  discovered  and 
reconnoitered  by  this  expedition  and  formal  possession  thereof  taken. 

43.  Furthermore,  Kzeta  came  to  the  mouth  or  entrance  bearing  his 
name  in  49°,  (14)  called  by  him  "Bahia  de  la  Asuncion,*'  but  could  not 
examine  it.  Bodega  anchored  and  took  possession  of  the  port  which 
has  his  name,  situated  in  38°  18^,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 


<13l  Juaa  Peres,  the  commander  of  the  "Santiago"  (alias  **Nueva  Galida").  was  a 
native  of  Mayoffca,  and  well  versed  in  navintion  on  the  Pacific,  having  made  several 
fojrages  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Fray  Juniper  Serra  returned  on  this  vessel  from 
San  Bias  to  San  Diego.  In  Monterey  Pray  Juan  Crespi  and  Pray  Tomas  Pefia  de  la 
Pefia  joined  the  frigate  as  ehapHins,  and  Pather  Crespi  wrote  the  diary  of  this  expe- 
dition. On  July  20,  touched  the  extreme  northwestern  point  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island, 
near  to  56°  lat.  North,  and  arrived  on  Monday,  August  8,  in  the  roadstead  of  Nutka, 
called  afterwards,  in  1788,  by  Captain  Cook,  King  George's  Sound, 

(U)  The  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  bay  "I^  Asuncion  de  Nuestra  Sefiora,"  or 
**  Bntrance  of  J&Kta,"  or  "Columbia river,"  is  August  17, 1775,  and  the  correct  latitude 
46^11'  north. 

The  Royal  Auduttct  governed  from  November  30,  1786,  to  May  S,  1789.  Don  Alonxo 
Nniles  de  Haro  y  Peralta,  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  was  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  from  May 
8, 1787  to  August  16,  of  the  same  year. 
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Death  of  the  Viceroy,  Bucareli,  and  compilation  of  the 

Measures  taken  by  him. 

44.  Althongh  preparations  were  made  without  delay  for  the  third  ex- 
pedition, which  was  to  have  started  in  the  year  1777,  U>r  the  purpose  of 
making  explorations  from  Ezeta  bay  to  latitude  58°,  and  to  finbh  same  in 
latitude  65°,  it  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1 779,  when  the  Viceroy, 
Frey  Don  Antonio  Bucareli,  was  already  desd.     (15) 

45.  This  Viceroy  attended  with  true  zeal  and  efficiency  to  all  the  im- 
portant matters  which  occurred  during  his  term  of  office,  and  he  had 
besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  orders  complied  with.  The  results 
would  have  been  greater  if,  for  reasons  of  economizing  the  overburdened 
public  finances,  he  had  been  able  to  make  larger  expenditures. 

46.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  compelled  to  increase  the  expenses  of 
San  Bias  and  the  Califomias,  because  neither  the  explorations  to  higher 
latitudes,  nor  the  building  and  careening  of  vessels,  nor  higher  salaries  and 
gratuities  for  naval  officers  and  other  employes  could  be  dispensed  with, 
tor  the  reason  that  the  occupation  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
development  of  Old  and  New  California  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  increase  of  expenditure  was  also  due  to  the  reconnoisance  of  the 
Goatzacoalos  river  to  Tehuantepec,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  econo- 
mizing transportation  costs  on  artillery  from  Vera  Cruz  to  San  Bias  ; 
to  the  double  discoveries  which  by  land  were  effected  from  Sonora  to 
Monterey,  considered  by  the  Viceroy  indispensable ;  snd  to  the  expedi- 
tion ( which  proved  to  be  a  failure )  from  the  presidio  of  Santa  F^,  in 
New  Mexico,  to  the  one  of  Monterey.    (16). 

47.  Bucareli  asked  for  and  was  given  ample  powers  to  incur  these 
expenses  and  all  others  of  equal  kind  without  the  previous  assent  of  the 
Royal  Treasury  Commissions.  He  reported  upon  the  uselessness  of  the 
port  of  San  Bias,  proposed  the  temporary  transfer  of  this  department  to 
the  one  of  Acapulco,  and  was  inclined  to  establish  it  later  on  in  a  more 
healthy  and  convenient  location  of  those  parts  discovered  in  Northern 
California.    All  this  was  approved  by  the  royal  order  of  January,  1777. 

erection  of  the  Independent  Commandancy  General  of 
the  ProTinces  of  the  Interior,  and  Measures  taken  hy 
the  First  Commandant,  the  Chevalier  de  Croix,  in 
California. 

48.  At  this  time  the  independent  Commandery  General  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  the  Interior,  including  the  CalifcM-nias,  was  formed  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  brigadier,  Chevalier  de  Croix,  who  established 
in  1780  and  1781  the  presidios  and  missions  of  the  Santa  Barbara  channel, 
founded  the  settlements  (pueblos)  of  San  Jos^,  Guadalupe  and  Porciun- 
cula  ri7),  and  issued  a  separate  new  set  of  rules  (reglamento)  now  in 
force  at  that  peninsula,  and  which  His  Majesty  approved  October  24 » 
1781. 


(Z5)  The  Bailio,  frey  Don  Antonio  Maria  de  Bucareli  y  Ursda,  former  Captain  Gen- 
eral of  Cuba,  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  on  August  2^.  1771 :  took  posseflsion  of  the  Vice 
Kingdom  on  September  a,  1771,  and  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  April  9,  1779.  Hia 
remains  are  buried  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe. 

(16)  The  Franciscan  Priarr,  Francisco  Atanacio  Domingnes  and  Francisco  de|Veles 
Bscalante,  left  Santa  F6,  accompanied  by  eight  residents  of  that  town,  on  July  ao,  1776, 
and  followed  the  route  discovered  by  Don  Juan  Maria  Rivera,  in  1761 .  Afler  having 
traveled  320  leasees  (960  miles)  they  arrived  at  Lake  Timpanogos  (Salt  Lake,  in  Utah) 
on  September  23.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  the  project  of  reaching^  Califor- 
nia was  abandoned,  and  the  expedition  turned  south  in  search  of  the  Colorado  river, 
which  they  crossed  October  7.  On  November  6,  they  arrived  at  the  Moqui  "  pueblo'* 
of  Oralbe,  left  it  on  Nov.  21,  and  reached  Santa  F6  on  January  2, 1777. 

(17)  The  settlement  of  San  T066  was  established  at  the  instance  of  the  Viceroy  in 
November,  1777,  and  the  one  of  Porduncula,  or  moie  properly,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Loa 
Angeles,  in  1781. 
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Kew  Rulefi.  (18) 

49.  They  were  drawn  by  the  governor,  don  Felipe  de  Neve,  and  all 
the  precepts  of  economy  were  strictly  adhered  to ;  for  although  he  ex** 
clnded  or  abolished  the  odious  unreasonable  overcharge  of  so  many  per 
cent  on  the  supplies  furnished  to  officers  and  soldiers,  he  also  diminished 
their  salaries  and  pay ;  consequently  the  extra  balance  which  resulted 
against  the  royal  treasury  was  very  smidl.  But  as  during  the  time  of 
the  Viceroy,  Prey  don  Antonio  Bucareli,  the  little  maritime  department 
of  San  Bias  had  been  enlarged  ;  a  greater  number  of  artisans  and  a  few 
more  soldiers  assigned  to  the  presidial  companies  of  Monterey  and  San 
Diego ;  the  new  companies  of  San  Francisco  and  the  immediate  mis- 
sions formed ;  and  as  afterwards  the  Chevalier  de  Croix  established  the 
settlements  on  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  (19),  therefore  the  yearly  ex- 
penditures of  the  peninsula  of  the  Califomias  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$85,616,  which  compared  with  the  amount  of  $26,579,  the  first  appro- 
priation, shows  an  excess  of  $59,047  without  including  the  expenses  of 
the  settlers  of  Guadalupe  and  Porciuncula,  who  during  the  first  three 
years  were  assisted  with  salaries  and  rations. 

Events  which  Occurred  on  the  Colorado  River. 

50.  Neither  are  included  in  the  above  expenditures  those  incurred 
daring  said  years  of  1780  and  1781  for  enlisting  recruits,  families  of 
settlers,  purchase  of  mules  and  horses,  and  the  transport  of  all  of  these 
from  Sonera  to  Monterey.  Nor  do  these  expenses  contain  the  amount 
fruitlessly  expended  upon  a  settlement  on  the  Colorado  river,  which  the 
Yuma  Indians  destroyed,  killins  the  greatest  part  of  the  unfortunate 
settlers,  the  captain  appointed  for  conveying  the  supplies  of  the  Cali- 
fomias, together  with  nine  men  of  his  escort  and  four  friaxs  of  the 
Apostolic  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Queretaro,  who  attended  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  said  settlements. 

61.  The  absolute  ruin  of  these  settlements  dosed  the  door  to  com- 
munication between  Sonora  and  the  Califomias,  and  although  it  was  the 
intention  to  open  the  route  again  by  building  a  strong  presidio  on  the 
banks  of  the  Colorado  river,  His  Majesty  ordered  this  project  to  be 
kept  in  suspense  until  a  more  convenient  time,  which  now  truly  is  ap- 
proaching ;  because  the  Dominicans  in  charge  of  the  missions  of  Old 
(Lower)  California  are  extending  their  labors  to  the  countries  of  the 
Colorado  river,  a  step  very  opportune  and  in  conformity  with  the  royal 
"ocdala,"  substituting  Uiese  missionaries  in  the  place  of  the  exiled 
Jesuits.  (21) 

(IB)  This  "  Realamento  "  waii  formalatcd  June  1, 1779 ;  approved  bv  the  King  Oct. 
21. 1781  printed  in  Mexico  In  1784.  Thb  Land  of  Sunbhiii*  published  a  fac  ■Imile 
and  translation  Jan  .-May,  1897. 

(19)  The  "  Preddlo "  of  Santa  Barbara  was  esUblished  in  1782. 

(20)  After  Ansa's  expeditions,  the  General  Commander  of  the  Interior  Provinces 
with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  Msdrid,  permitted  the  establishment  of  two  missions 
"La  Pnrisima  Concepdon'*  and  "8sn  Pedro  and  San  Pablo  "on  the  actual  Califor- 
nia side  of  the  Coloraao  river  under  the  precise  condition  that  each  mission  should 
have  10  abldiers  and  10  settlers  But  the  Yums  Indians  did  not  take  kinily  to  this  new 
slate  of  affairs  and  rebelled,  killing  the  four  misaiooaries,  Fathers  Prancisoo  Gsrces, 
Jusn  Baroneche,  Juan  Dias  and  Matlas  Romero,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  escort  and 
settlers,  sparing  only  the  women  and  children.  Other  victims  were  the  sergeant  Juan 
Jo^  Robies  and  Captain  Fernando  Rivera,  who  were  awaltlns  there  the  arrival  of  a 
part  of  the  fiimilles  he  had  recruited  in  S'naioa  and  Sonora  for  the  purposing  of  settling 
Los  Angdes,  Buenaventus  and  Santa  Barbara.  Seven  California  soldiers  also  perished 
at  the  hands  of  the  Yumas.  The  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  He,  soon  as  the 
commander,  don  Pedro  Pages,  received  notice  of  this  misfortune,  he  went  with  troops 
f  o  the  Colorado  river,  recovered  the  bodies  of  his  murdered  compatriots  and  retook  or 
ransomed  most  of  the  women  and  children  kept  in  captivity  by  the  Ynmas.  These 
events  happened  during  the  middle  and  end  of  March,  1782. 

(21)  The  Dominicans  by  virtue  of  a  royal  cedula  of  November  4  1768,  claimed  a 
part  of  the  missions  of  the  Califomias  for  their  share.  After  a  dispute  of  four  years 
with  the  Franciscans,  an  sgreement  was  entered  into  between  both  on  March  21, 1772, 
and  on  August  19, 177B  the  dividing  line  between  the  missions  of  both  orders  was  fixed 
at  a  point  45  miles  south  of  San  Diego.  This  point  was  marked  by  a  cross,  bearing  this 
inscnptiogB :  "  DIviaioo  of  the  missions  of  our  father  Saint  Dominic  and  of  our  lather 
Saint  Francis,  Year  1778,"  and  the  cross  was  securely  fixed  in  the  crack  of  a  large 
boulder  or  rock  vriiidi  stands  up  exactly  on  the  high  road. 

(to  BB  CONTINDBD.) 


"CalllbTBU  Mcnu  to  be  ■  fatlle  field  for  Ibe  nonllit,  ■nd  wr  In  the  Hut,  blnaed 
with  tbc  opportaaHlei  Habided  ^j  our  adnaced  dvlllAtlon,  iliould  nrtainly  Uke  ao 
IntercM  <b  onr  leu  fortaiuie  brothers  In  the  fir  Weit,  struiKliiiE  acB<>ut  )imtt  odd* 

Which  "  privileges,"  pray  ?  The  privilege  of  beiag  inatrncted  by  the 
naderdone^  The  privilege  of  laughing  at  the  sort  of  "  scholar"  vbo 
can  translate  Latin  with  e  dictionary,  and  who  thinks  California  walka 
abroad  clothed  in  a  G-atiing  and  a  little  brief  authority  ?  Ti/il  we  need 
not  "  stmggle  for."  The  U.  S.  mails  reach  even  ttnto  the  far  West,  and 
we  can  read  the  Bookman  as  i«gnlar1y  aa  a  New  Yorker,  if  we  have 
nothing  else  to  do — or  if  we  do  not  grudge  time  in  pnisnit  of  hnmor. 
The  privilege  of  living  in  a  city  distingnished  mostly  by  liaving  the 
rottenest  government  and  the  vlleat  newspapersand  two  of  the  most  nn- 
weaned  reviews  on  the  habitable  globe  ?  Well,  we  can  stand  that  de- 
privation. God  made  California  and  Croker  is  making  New  York. 
Bvery  man  to  his  own. 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  truth  that,  for  the  whole  State  and  for  every  city 
in  it,  California  has  a  higher  percentage  of  literacy,  cnltnre  and  morala 
than  New  York  city,  it  has  aa  good  colleges,  ciburches,  school*  (and 
more  of  each  per  thousand  population.)  It  hasn't  aa  big  libraries,  bnt 
nses  its  litn-aries  500  per  cent.  more.  It  has  fewer  anil  less  splendid 
theaters — bnt  it  has  more  than  oar  fathers  had,  which  is  enough.  It 
has  as  good  water,  police  and  hygienic  and  c'haritable  service ;  incom- 
parably better  street  transit  and  lighting.  It  has  an  incomparably 
larger  percentage  of  citizens  who  own  their  own  homes ;  of  citizens 
who  have  something  to  show  for  their  lives  ;  of  college-bnd  men  and 
women  ;  above  all,  of  people  who  are  not  provincials  lost  in  their  own 
back  yard.  And  every  Easterner  who  ia  fairly  leavened  of  intelligence 
knows  this.  He  need  not  have  traveled.  The  statistics  and  history  of 
his  own  conntry  are  enongh  if  he  is  really  a  scholar,  and  not  a  preten- 
tions dunce. 

We  do  not  lack  even  that  "  blessing  of  advanced  civilization  "  which 
the  Bookman  really  means — for  all  our  people  come  from  the  East.  Only, 
out  here,  we  do  notpnt  unleavened  dough  into  "literary  journals."  We 
sometimes  elect  it  to  a  city  council — and  are  properly  ashamed  of  our- 
selves after.  So  the  Bookwuai  need  not  "take  an  interest"  in  ns. 
We  have  our  compensations.  One  is  remembering  a  *matter  we  learned 
in  the  East  (and  are  thence  reminded  of  J.  Namely,  how  man^  Pecks 
it  takes  to  make  an  honest  bushel — the  amallest  thing  a  Califomian  ever 
connta  by. 
SLAVES  A  Republic  la  a  country  where  people  discuss  things.  A  despot- 

Olt  FiiEE  iam  is  a  country  where  they  do  not.     An  idiot  asylum  is  a  place 

cmzENS.  where  they  don't  even  care  to. 

So  when  you  hear  some  one  crying  that  we  mnit  ahnt  oar  montba  and 

Ss  and  follow  the  flock  and  its  temporary  bell-wether,  you  can  know 
tthatperson  ia  only  half  au  American.     He  may  have  been  bom  in 


thatt 
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tills  ooniitfy,  bat  he  has  never  sot  acclimated.  He  really  believes  in 
the  divine  right  of  kin^ ;  only  his  king  happens  to  be  the  crowd  or  the 
party.  Honest  discussion  is  the  difference  between  serfs  and  freemen, 
and  the  party  or  the  canae  that  cannot  bear  it  is  bom  to  be  drowned — and 
already  leels  itself  sinking. 

The  organized  effort  of  the  administration  papers  to  scare  ns      not 
out  of  diBcnssing  the  Philippine  question  is  as  foolish  as  it  will  to  be 

be  fruitless.    To  yell  **  traitor"  to  every  American  who  dares  scared. 

to  think  without  asking  Mr.  Hanna's  permission,  shows  that  the  yellers 
know  as  little  of  business  as  of  morals.  For  this  is  not  a  nation  of  slaves. 
We  like  fair  play  and  free  speech,  and  we  are  not  so  stupid  as  not  to 
know  when  they  are  assailea.  We  are  not  ready  for  a  Kaiser  and  les6 
majesty  and  all  that.  Eaisering,  in  a  Republic,  has  to  be  verv  judicious, 
else  in  a  moment  we  shall  turn  and  laugn  in  his  face,  and  the  "  divine 
robes"  will  fall  away,  and  the  servant  of  the  people  will  stand  naked  to 
the  rebuke  of  his  masters. 

They  are  either  not  very  thoughtful  or  not  very  honest  who      not  yet 
are  crying,  '*  Sh  t  you  mustn't  think  in  time  of  war !"  treason 

Bvery  sober  man  knows  that  in  the  intended  sense  this  is  no  TO  think. 

"  time  of  war."  The  argument  rests  on  such  war  as  menaces  the  country, 
and  then,  indeed,  a  patriot  may  have  to  fight  first  and  think  afterwards. 
But  to  pretend  that  tiiis  nation  is  in  such  danger  from  the  Filipinos  that 
we  must  put  our  reason  under  martial  law  is  a  little  too  absurd.  Lawton, 
and  there  is  no  better  fighter,  has  had  twenty-two  "  battles  "  in  thirty 
da^  and  got  six  men  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  The  only  danger 
this  country  is  in,  or  ever  will  be  in,  is  from  the  citizens  who  think  self- 
government  is  a  sort  of  blind  man's  buff,  and  that  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  shut  their  eyes  and  minds  and  grope  in  the  wake  of  the  gentleman 
who  is  "It." 

The  Scientific  American  has  proved  that  conscience  and  com-      late 
petency  can  give  aa  ancient  and  honorable  name  to  the  ' '  oxgan  "  an o 

of  a  fijfm  of  patent-aolicitors,  and  this  is  a  highly  creditable  silly. 

achievement.  But  the  S,  A,  would  better  stick  to  cog-wheels  and  let 
ethnology  alone  if  it  has  to  get  its  ethnology  from  a  hotel  tout,  rt  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  understand  how  idle  the  signature  of  G.  Wharton 
James  in  type  looks  to  any  student  or  to  any  long-time  Califomian,  but 
It  is  eiroected  to  know  the  gross  misspelling  and  structural  ignorance  of 
the  article  in  its  Supplement  of  April  22.  It  ought  also  to  know  that  the 
Bndianted  Mesa  has  been  settled  by  scientists,  and  that  it  is  nearly  two 
years  too  late  for  discredited  fakirs  to  exploit  their  ignorance.  It  is  ex- 
pected not  to  print  so  imb^dle  an  argument :  **  There  was  an  Enchanted 
Mesa,  but  the  Bnchanted  Mesa  is  not  /A^  Enchanted'  Mesa — ^because  its 
ruins  are  less  visible  than  some  other  ruins  200  miles  awav."  Might  it 
never  occur  to  a  scientific  editor  that  erosion  varies  with  tne  hardness  of 
the  rock  ?  In  the  self-same  valley  of  Acoma,  1 0,000  acres  are  eaten  away 
500  feet  deep.  That's  why  there  is  a  valley,  amid  which  the  table  rocks 
of  Acoma,  Katdmo  and  other  mesas  tower  mightily  aloft.  By  the  S.  A, 
logic  they  cannot  have  survived  the  waste  of  all  that  giant  valley. 
Therefore  they  have  not  survived.  Ergo,  the  rocks  we  clinH)  and  photo- 
graph, and  that  people  live  and  die  on,  are  figments  of  our  and  their 
imaginations.  Of  course  Mr.  James  is  not  entitled,  by  scholarship  or  by 
other  reputation,  to  speak  to  any  scientific  question  ;  but  the  Scientific 
American  is  entitled  to  take  a  little  better  care  of  its  readers. 

Bvery  true  American  must  wish  a  seaching  investigation  of  the      let 
chaiges  made  1^  scores  of  American  soldiers,  that  some  of  our  us  have 

troops  in  the  Pnilippines  are  looting  houses  and  killing  pris-  light. 

soners — and  no  Algerian  investigation  will  do.  These  charges  are  made 
not  by  mugwumps  at  home,  but  by  our  boys  in  the  field.    The  thing 
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seems  beyond  belief.  Certainly  most  American  soldiers  do  not  do  these 
things.  Yet,  anyone  who  saw  Uie  Tennesseeans,  for  instance,  terrorize 
San  Francisco  knows  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  American  soldiers.  At 
any  rate,  these  things  should  be  looked  into.  Some  of  the  boys  may  haye 
written  home  a  little  boastfully,  but  if  they  have  lied  about  our  army 
they  should  be  shot ;  if  they  haven't  lied,  someone  else  should  be  shot. 

NOT  The  abolitionists  were  "traitors'*  to  the  same  notch  of  intel- 

ALL  THE  lects  that  now  call  the  anti-imperialists  so,  and  for  the  same 

TIME.  reason — because  they  believed  that  even  presidents  and  parties 

should  obey  the  eternal  laws  of  justice.  The  same  degree  of  ministers 
preached  then  for  the  **  Divine  institution"  of  slavery  as  preach  now  for 
civilizing  the  Filipinos  by  killing  them,  and  for  the  same  reason :  namely, 
because  they  thought  God  was  a  crowd.  The  same  sort  of  people  who 
braved  unpopularity  and  mobbing  then,  for  conscience  sake,  are  doing  it 
now.  They  will  be  as  fully  vindicated  by  time,  and  for  the  same  reason: 
namely,  that  *' You  can't  iool  all  the  people  all  the  time,"  as  Lincoln 
pithily  expressed  the  final  truth  about  American  sense  and  conscience. 

OUR  Apaches,  before  now,  have  tried  in  their  blundering  way  to 

OWN  be  impolite  to  prisoners;  and  the  Inquisition — that  remarkable 

8AVAQE8.  and  unpleasant  religious  police — had  certain  methods  not 

wholly  neighborly.  But  never  did  Apaches,  Spaniards,  Hottentots  nor 
pirates  remotely  rival  the  postgraduate  fiends  of  Palmetto,  Ga.;  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  assembled  on  the  23d  of  April,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1899,  to  show  their  true  nature.  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
what  do  we  need  of  new  Cannibal  Islands,  so  long  as  we  have  Georgia? 

LETTERS  The  Den  has  well  over  50,000  readers.    Undoubtedly  not  all 

AND  of  them  agree  with  the  Lion.    But  being  Ai^ericans — or  free- 

LETTER8.         men  wherever,  for  many  are  in  foreign  lands — they  respect 

independence.    Being  educated  people,  they  are  tolerant  of  thought ; 

and  even  in  a  di^rence  of  opinion  they  are  not  blackguards. 

Out  of  these  50,000  and  odd,  the  Lion  has  had  thrae  scurrilous  letters 
^-or  rather  two ;  for  a  Florida  gentleman  who  values  a  cent  above  his 
dignity,  committed  his  vulgarity  to  a  postal  card. 

If  this  little  magazine,  on  the  Par  Edge,  has  50,552  readers  who  are 
men  and  women  that  believe  in  free  thought,  and  only  three  who  are 
hoodlums  that  do  not,  there  is  large  hope  for  our  experiment  of  a  re* 
public. 

In  the  same  time,  between  700  and  800  letters  of  earnest  godspeed 
have  come  to  the  Den.  From  United  States  Senators,  from  ex-cabinet 
officers,  from  college  presidents,  from  scholars,  poets,  and  all  sorts  of 
plain  Americans.  Conscience  isn't  a  matter  of  arithmetic.  This  beast 
would  think,  and  '*  think  open,"  with  what  fittle  tools  God  has  given  , 
him,  if  he  were  the  only  molecule  in  the  universe  that  thought  so.  But 
it  is  comforting  to  find  oneself  in  good  company. 

The  interesting  Mr.  Denby,  one  of  the  Liberator's  commissioners, 
assures  us  that  the  commission's  sophomoric  "  Proclamation  "  to  the 
Filipinos  **  is  the  most  important  proclamation  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence."  Of  course  it  is.  Precisely  as  Mr.  Denby  is  a  more 
important  person  than  one  A.  Lincoln,  who  once  issued  an  obscure  pro- 
clamation— to  emancipate  slaves,  not  to  make  them. 

The  proclamation  to  the  Filipinos  justly  observes  that  "  there  can  be 
no  real  conflict  between  American  supremacy  and  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  Filipinos."  Of  course  there  cannot  Shooting  a  man  down 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  rights  or  liberty.  Only  a  dude  or  a  mug- 
wump could  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  had.  Aren't  we  going  to 
give  him  a  better  government — and  incidentally  a  home  in  heaven? 
^  Bven  if  we  must  (as  Shafter  pleasantly  observes)  kill  off  five  million 

Filipinos  to  pacify  the  other  five  million. 
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Summer  I    How  the  word  has  reformed  since  we  used  to  know      summer 
it  I     For  nearly  every  one  of  us  now  out  here  in  God's  country  in  qgd'S 

knew  summer  where  it  was  a  profane  word — back  yonder,  country. 

under  the  humid  skies  where  it  swelters  and  stews  and  sweats  and 
swears.  We  knew  it  as  a  synonym  of  discomfort  not  unmixed  with 
danger ;  of  sultriness  and  stickiness,  of  boiled  faces  and  mopped  brows  ; 
of  peril  from  the  sun  and  scant  betterment  by  the  shade.  We  knew 
breathless  days  and  gasping  nights  ;  and  every  now  and  then  a  neighbor 
sunstruck.    Summer  was  a  season  to  '*  get  away  somewhere.  '* 

But  now  we  have  got  away  for  good  from  that  whole  bungling  dic- 
tionary. We  have  come  to  a  land  in  whot»e  bright  lexicon  winter  and 
summer  are  heavenly  twins,  words  of  good  cheer.  Here,  summer  is  a 
word  to  conjure  by.  We  are  never  knocked  down  by  the  sun,  never 
enervated,  never  wilted.  Children  play  and  men  work  daylong  in  the 
ardent  sunshine ;  in  the  shade  the  weakest  invalid  never  has  to  gasp. 
And  the  summer  nights !  This  beast  has  known  Southern  California 
for  fifteen  years ;  and  in  that  time  has  never  seen  a  night  there  when  he 
needed  less  than  two  heavy  blankets.  That  is  one  reason  why  a  decent 
climate  is  not  enervating.  And  if  in  any  Eastern  August  a  divine  reve- 
lation could  show  the  benighted  what  a  California  summer  actually  is, 
no  one  would  be  left  in  the  East,  except  those  too  poor  to  buy  a  ticket 
or  too  lame  to  walk. 

These  pages  go  to  press  when  it  cannot  be  known  what  the      which  shall  be 
Hague  shall  bring  forth.    We  have  sent  good  men  thither—'  the  more 

though  with  a  strange  sound  in  their  ears.    Let  us  hope  that  a  enlighten Eor 

republic — tA^  Republic — shall  do  as  well  as  the  heaviest  monarchy  on 
earth  for  the  hopes  of  humanity.  And  we  shall  have  more  grace  in 
doubting  the  Czar*8  sincerity  when  we  have  shown  some  of  our  own. 
Universal  peace  is  only  another  word  for  universal  common  sense. 

The  movement  to  found  a  great  Woman's  CoUeffe  in  Pasadena  will  win  If      NOTHING 
Catifomia  brains  are  half  as  endemic  as  they  think  they  are.    There  are  ^g  jqq  qqoO 

plenty  of  rich  peopie  in  Southern  Califomf a,  and  some  elsewhere,  with  wits 

CBonghto  recognise  the  valne  of  such  an  investment— its  value  for  the  ^OR  her. 

coantiy  and  ior  the  girls,  if  American  glils  might  be  colleged  in  a  decent  climate ;  if,  ia 
the  moat  critical  penod  for  themselves  and  for  the  next  seneration  they  might  not  only 
acquire  algebra  out  good  bodies,  and  be  noiselessly  reucved  of  the  hideous  nervous 


sy^cm  which  the  present  generation  has  invented  for  women.  Prof.  Bragdon^  who  is 
at  the  back  of  the  plan,  is  no  ignote  Squeers  out  of  a  job,  but  head  of  the  old  Lasell 
Seminary  at  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  and  a  man.  East  or  West.  He  would  make  a  worthy 
college.  A  girt  on  the  average  would  live  longer  and  happier  who  was  educated  in  a 
"conatiy"  college  in  California  than  in  the  rarest  hot  house  of  the  refrigerated  Hast. 
But  we  can  have  just  as  good  colleges  here  as  there.  And  the  I^ion  thinks  nothing  is 
too  good  lor  a  good  American  girl. 

A  coast  publication  regrets  that  Stanford  University  has  a  president  whose       BR  AiNS 
soul  ts  his  own ;  and  by  contrast  lauds  President  Harper  of  Chicago  Uni-  ^^^q 

wTslty  for  being  too  smart  to  have  any  opinions  on  cmoal  public  questions.  au  a d t  m b aa 

Bvery  man  to  nis  sort,  of  course.    But  there  are  Americans  who  do  not  smart Nfc<»9. 

think  the  highest  qualification  for  a  college  president  is  that  he  be  an  artful  dodger  or 
a  moral  fngi&ve.  And— leaving  aside  Dr.  Jordan's  safe  plurality  in  brains—there  are 
^aHfomians  proud  of  having  for  our  head  teacher  the  better  citisen  of  the' two. 

When  the  average  newspaper  does  any  serious  work  in  American  econom^       PRETTY 
ics— tariff,  finance  and  the  like— it  generally  borrows  Bdward  Atkinson's  SMALL 

brains.    This  lends  peculiar  humor  to  the  present  newspaper  assault  on  onaiuBfiA 

that  quiet,  dry  but  brave  old  man.    There  is  perhaps  no  American  whose  business. 

lesming  is  more  universally  in  circulation  ;  for  he  happens  to  be  the  first  authority  on 
to|i4c8  we  handle  every  day.  The  most  childish  thing  ever  done  officially  in  the  United 
States  was  to  suppress  him.  Atkinson  mailed  Wj'A/  copUs  of  his  pamphlets  (which 
are  documents  of  the  U.  S  Senate)  to  Admiral  Dewey,  Gen.  Otis  and  six  other  officers 
in  Manila.  He  notified  the  government  what  he  was  doing ;  and  the  government  was 
worried  enough  to  tamper  with  the  mails— our  mails,  not  Mr.  Atkinson's  nor  the  ad- 
ministration's—and stop  documents  of  congress  for  fear  they  would  corrupt  Dewey! 

The  packers  who  sold  the  beef  are  commended.    The  Commisary  General       LIKE 
who  boought  it  gets  a  vacation  at  $6yjo  a  year     The  Secretary  of  War  who  p^i  itiaa 

fixed  the  contracU  is  -'vindicated.'^    The  American  soldiers  who  ate  the  .  .*,,e  oece 

beef  are  not,  indeed,  exonerated  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  to  LIKE  beep. 

punish  them— or  such  of  them  as  survived  it.  The  only  nuin  found  guilty  is  the  Com- 
manding General  who  ot^iected  to  having  American  soldiers  eat  rotten  beef.  But  this 
is  a  merciful  ocmntry.  In  Guatemala  Miles  would  be  dungeoned  or  shot  for  proving  the 
War  Department  as  spoiled  as  its  beef.    Here  we  let  him  off  with  a  reprimand. 


write  anyttaing,  doitbtleEs  literatnie  wonld  become  nobler  at  once. 
Those  whoee  lava  bnmed  in  them  would  risk  prison ;  bnt  the  pieaent 
itching  90  per  cent,  wonld  hold  id  their  dtut.  We  have  nowadays  few 
bnisting  leaervoiis ;  bnt  many  gilded  pumps  fetching  np  soda-water 
from  unknown  shallows. 

OOOD  Stanley  Waterloo,  whose   Story  ef  Ab,  the  caTe-man,  was  so 

SHORT  much  ont  of  the  ordinary,  and  withal  so  inttreating,  now  pnb- 

STOaiCS.  liihes  a  volume  of  short  stories  under  title  of  The  Welf's  Long 
Hnel.  The  twenty  talcs  are  of  a  rather  wide  assortment,  some  tragic, 
some  mirthfal,  some  tonching — and  nearly  all  good  reading.  Their 
leading  quality  is  ingenuity.  .Well-taken  and  unexpected  plots  are 
decidedly  Mr.  Waterloo's  best  hold.  There  is  also  an  attractiveness  in 
his  medium,  by  force  of  its  directness  mingled  with  a  certain  whimsi- 
cality. The  most  intimate  criticism  to  be  made  is  that  hjsstortes  do  not 
happm,  while  we  read  them.  We  are  never  qnite  able  to  forget  that 
they  are  being  told.     H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    {1.50. 

tURLAND's  As  to  the  strength  of  Hamlin  Garland's  nnusnal  novel,  Rett 

STALWART  af  Dutchtr's  Cevlly,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.     It  is  full  of 

AKIWAL.  power,  in  deecnption  and  in  human  character.  As  to  its  taste, 
there  may  very  properly  be  quarrel.  It  is  clearly  not  of  the  virgUti- 
buiqut  otAei ;  y«t  older  people  arc  not  less  vulnerable.  "Rose"  is  s 
strong  figure.  Every  girl,  doubtless,  baa  had  something  of  her  contscts, 
but  we  do  not  account  it  needful  to  record,  in  life  or  in  fiction,  every 
time  she  hears  an  obscenity,  nor  every  intimate  animal  tide  that  may 
•nrge  tu  her.  Unless  we  ore  disembodied  we  can  take  certain  things  for 
granted,  and  I  think  Mr.  Garland  has  not  helped  his  large  atory  by 
yielding  to  what  Jie  thought  frankness.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.50. 

A  year  or  so  ago  a  sensation  was  made  by  a  novel  of  immacn' 
1THOUT  late  conception  up  to  date.  Its  title  was  mikoui  SU,  and  ita 
SIN"  author,  "  Martin  J.  Pritchard,"  turned  out  to  be  a  handsome 
young  woman.  A  new  novel  from  her  hands,  TAe  Passion  <?/  Rosamond 
Kcilk,  is  as  nn conventional  in  its  plan,  which  involves  the  naked  crnci- 
fixion  of  the  heroine  in  the  Albanian  mountains.  Vet  the  book  Is  not 
in  any  sense  prurient;  and  despite  a  good  many  impossibilities  is  very 
good  reading.     H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.     |1.50. 

An  unnoted  slip  in  the  March  number  merits  correction.  The  Fran- 
ciscans of  the  Mission  Santa  Barbara  of  course  would  not  permit  any 
desecration  of  the  Mission.  They  did  not  count  it  a  desecration  that 
the  Princess  Ionise  and  President  Harrison's  wife  stepped  into  their 
beautiful  garden.  Therefore  the  garden  did  not  need  to  be,  and  was 
not,  "reconsecrated." 
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A  Litile  Legacy ,  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  is  a  collection  of  seven  sweet, 
una£Eected  English  short  stories,  somewhat  of  the  fairy  godmother  com- 
plexion but  so  well  told  that  no  cynic  need  mind  the  secure  triumph  of 
love  and  virtne — and  without  even  a  villain.  The  volume  is  one  of  the 
dainty  "  Blue  Cloth  Books.'*    H.  S  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago,  75  cents. 

Charles  Battell  Loomis,  an  undeviating  humorist  whose  pranks 
reach  from  Dan  unto  Beersheba — yea,  verily,  from  the  Independent  even 
so  far  as  Toitm  Topics — has  made  a  very  attractive  little  book  of  Just 
Rhymes.  They  are  clever  rhymes  themselves,  and  greatly  exalted  by 
Miss  Cory's  unusual  drawings.    R.  H.  Russell. 

D^Arcy  of  the  Guards  is  a  very  taking  little  novel  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, by  Louis  Bvan  Shipman.  The  adventures  of  the  fighting 
Irishman  and  his  defeat  by  a  lovely  "  rebel  '*  of  Philadelphia,  are  good 
reading.     H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25. 

Chas.  Dexter  Allen  the  well-known  bibliophile  and  student  of  book- 
plates has  begun  the  publication  of  In  Lantern  Land,  a  sound,  sane 
little  monthly  bent  to  letters.  It  is  bright,  courageous  and  interesting. 
Box  1147,  Hartford,  Conn.    $\  a  year. 

Wm.  Geo.  Jordan,  who  made  Current  Literature  what  it  was,  has  just 
resigned  the  editoxship  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  whi<^  he  was 
equally  the  pith.  It  will  be  interesting  to^  watch  for  his  breaking  out 
in  a  new  place. 

J.  C.  L.  Clark,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  has  issued  a  booklet  of  Verses, 
And  very  good  verses,  too.  Probably  the  neatest  is  his  retort  to  Kip- 
ling's bitter  sarcasm  of  '*  Adam-Zad."    The  Czar's  message  of  peace  is 

'*  Christ  speaking  throngh  a  mui 
And— perhaps  you  understand  him  ss  well  as  an  Englishman  can.*' 

La  Creme,  a  tiny  but  beautiful  monthly  bibelot  publishes  one  com- 
plete story  per  issue.  No.  1  contains  Kipling's  '*  My  X^rd  the  Elephant." 
Chas.  B.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  25  cents  a  number. 

B4wi9  Markham's  The  Man  with  the  Hoe^  and  other  poems,  fill  a  vol- 
ume now  in  press  with  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  It  promises  to 
be  an  important  addition  to  California  Uterature. 

Sonora  Ilustrado,  by  J.  R.  Southworth,  **  writes  up  "  another  North 
Mexican  State  from  the  (commercial  standpoint ;  and  has  a  large  number 
of  half-tones  toMllustrate  the  te^t. 

The  Advoceae  of  Peace,  Boston,  surprises  one  by  the  vigor  and  breadth 
of  its  speech.    It  is  the  kind  of  speech  that  appeals  to  any  sober  man. 

Mansfield  &  Wessels,  N.  Y.,  issue  the  ICiplifig  Note  Booh,  a  neat  and 
interesting  series  of  jottings.     15  cents. 

The  Philippines  Co.,  N.  Y.,  issues  a  map  and  a  concise  sketch  of 

Manila  and  the  Philippine  /Hands, 

.  :' 

A  small  book  of  Poetns  is  published  for  H.  A.  Farrand,  Philadelphia. 
There  are  passages  of  strength. 


BY   UAKQAKmr  COLLiKR  ORAHAM. 


8ELF-MA0E 

w      RESPONSIBILITIEB. 

well. 


Discontent  is  the  offspring  of  irresponsibility.  The  self-made 
generally  trace  results  to  their  rightfal  coarse,  and  desiring 
credit  for  their  triumphs  are  fain  to  shoulder  their  defeats  as 


The  man  who  holds  himself  responsible  for  himself  is  withheld  from 
bemoaning  his  failures  by  the  same  modesty  that  forbids  him  to  boast  of 
his  successes,  but  the  rickety  soul  that  fastens  its  faults  upon  circum- 
stance fills  the  air  with  its  egotistical  ferment. 

Self-depreciation  is  a  crude  form  ot  vanity,  an  endeavor  to  make  others 
say  what  we  should  like  to  think  of  ourselves.  To  accept  our  limitations 
with  dignity  and  spare  the  world  their  reiteration  is  almost  to  overcome 
them.  One  cannot  know  himself  too  well,  but  he  should  remember, 
that  society  has  need  only  of  his  virtues — ^his  shortcomings  are  for  those 
who  love  him. 


THE  MORE 

COM  PLAIN  ERS. 


If  women  complain  more  than  men  it  is  because  they  have  put 
their  lives  out  of  their  own  hands.  Their  rewards  are  not  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts.  Having  shifted  their  responsibility 
they  have  no  personal  pride  in  the  result.  A  married  woman's  poverty 
merits  no  more  severe  reproach  than  "  poor  thing."  Her  success  elicits 
no  higher  praise  than  "fortunate  creature  1*'  Some  one  else  makes 
heaven  or  havoc  of  her  life.  If  the  latter  she  is  answerable  for  but  one 
mistake — ^her  marriage.  And  who  has  not  made  one  mistake  !  She  mav 
complain  if  she  be  so  minded.  Unfortunately  she  is  often  so  mindedi 
and  she  wiU  remain  so  while  life  m  not  her  own  to  make  or  to  mar.  If 
personal  responsibility  is  ever  merged  into  political  socialism  we  may 
expect  our  men  to  become  what  the  best  of  our  women  are  striving  to 
escape.  Already  we  see  will  and  character  crumbling  at  the  edges  from 
the  corrosion  of  paternalistic  theories. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  If  the  *'downmost  man  "  is  down  by  reason  of  the  weight  of 

OR  QRAViTATiON.  clrcumstances,  and  not  from  gravity,  every  man  above  becomes 

part  of  his  burden,  and  may  reproach  himself  therefor  accord- 
ing to  the  sensitiveness  of  his  moral  cuticle.  This  svmpathy  and  self-re- 
proach do  no  harm  to  him  who  feels  them ;  it  is  when  the  man  below 
begins  to  feel  sorry  for  himself  that  trouble  brews.  Self-pity  is  the  first 
step  in  moral  dirintegration.  The  real  danger  of  the  trust  Is  not  economic 
but  moral-— the  substitution  of  *'  somebody  should"  for  "  I  must."  And 
yet  the  inherent  moral  force  of  humanity  generallv  proves  ^^ater  than 
we  foresee.  There  have  been  countless  unfulfilled  prophecies  of  evil  in 
the  world's  history,  while  the  best  that  has  come  has  seldom  been 
foretold. 

ALTERNATE  Not  least  amouffst  the  evils  of  partisan  ^litics  is  the  tradition 

PESSIMISTS.         by  which  half  Uie  press  of  the  country  is  foresworn  to  pessim- 
ism while  the  opposing  psrty  is  in  power.    Society  already 
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doubts  itielf  tnare  than  the  facts  warrsut.  We  aay  human  nature  does 
not  change,  bnt  cveiy  reform  bears  witness  to  the  contrary.  Possibly 
with  the  world,  as  with  the  individusl,  reform  is  rather  an  Increase  of 
discipline  than  a  change  of  heart.  Humanity  tearna  to  handle  its  forces 
better,  to  check  benevolence  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  modify  justice 
in  the  interesta  of  benevolence. 

Just  at  present  society  has  reached  the  stage  of  the  "good-hearted 
feijow"  who  girea  to  beggars  becanse  he  thinks  It  "awfnllyhard  lines" 
to  beg.    Tht  beggar  meanwhile  lets  his  benefactor  work  for  relatiTcly 


himself  pain.     By-and-by  each  will   learn 
-       byh     ■■ 


that  he  cannot  help  himself  or  another  by  hnrting  either. 

We  are  manifestly  a  people  of  great  things.     We  abound  in       "the  big 
material  for  blaster.     Onr  size,   our  nnmbers,  our  wealth  we  oi 

have  always  with  us.  Even  onr  frauds  are  gigantic.  Individusl 
knowledge  that  these  things  have  little  to  do  with  happiness  does  not 
perceptibly  affect  our  national  burliness.  Yon  and  I  know  that  the  mag- 
nificence and  perfection  of  onr  battle*Bhips  are  an  infinitesimal  factor  in 
daily  comfort  compared  with  the  excellence  of  our  door-locks  and 
hinges,  but  we  maintain  a  discreet  silence  concerning  these  domestic 
wotriea  when  nc  are  in  the  society  of  nations. 

In  the  privacy  of  onr  homes  it  sometimes  occurs  to  some  of  as      whv, 
to  wonder  vaguely  why  a  people  who  lead  the  world  in  ^reat  ikoee 

enterpriaes  cannot  have  their  streets  cleaned  and  their  duhes 
washed  with  less  irritation  of  soul.  Why  the  merchant,  the  farmer  end 
the  honaewife  still  have  for  their  motto,  "  If  yon  want  it  done  well  do  it 
yonrself."  Why  we  paint  such  glowing  pictures  of  our  national  future 
andsay,  "Of  coarse  you  can't  expect — "  of  every  political  and  social 
reform.  Why  we  are  hopeful  of  the  masa  and  hopelessof  the  individual. 
Why  the  "flower  of  our  young  men"  will  gaily  give  themselves  as  tar- 
gets for  Mauser  ballets  and  hide  themEelves  behind  a  desk  or  a  game  of 
golf  to  escape  an  Australian  ballot.  Why  we  have  to  few  rough  riders 
over  official  cormption  among  those  who  "still  have  their  way  to 
make."  Why  the  men  who  brave  hunger,  exposure  and  death  for  glory 
and  the  women  who  applaud  them  for  it  turn  pale  at  the  tboaeht  ol  a 
little  poverty  for  principle .  Why  we  cannot  pnt  an  end  to  lyncning  in 
the  Sonth  and  to  political  pilfering  in  the  North.  And  as  the  wonder 
grows  there  comes  to  some  of  us  an  unpatriotic  impulse  to  have  one 
Fourth  of  July  in  ten  set  aside  for  the  public  recital  of  what  we  have  not 
done.  A  day  for  the  nation  to  afflict  its  soul  ;  not  because  it  cannot 
mend  all  these  things  ;  not  because  it  is  not  slowly  mending  some  of 
them,  bnt  because  in  spite  of  its  greatness  it  is  men^ng  so  few  of  tbem 
and  those  so  slowly. 


An  Afternoon  in  Chinatown. 

*Y*UST  acrow  the  historic  tittle  Flua  of  the  old  town  of  Lo«  Angele* 
i^U  mud  oppodte  the  qoatnt  old  Church  of  Our  L>dy  of  the  At^gelt, 
\Sy  !■  a  faKlnatitiK  bit  of  the  Orient,  It  ia  the  Cbineae  Qoarter,  fa- 
miliariy  called  ChinatowB. 

Here,  in  the  narrow,  annleM  atreeta  of  Onr  Cathajr,  are  the  plctnr- 
eaqnencM  of  the  Par  But  and  ita  wealth  of  pure,  rich  colors ;  heie,  alto, 
are  its  sqnalor  and  its  odor. 

Gliding  silently  along  the  streets  or  posing  about  the  gtoomj  door- 
ways, you  see  bnghtlr-clad  creatnTcs,  wnom  yoa  have  preriously  met 
onlT  on  tea-chests  and  fans.  That  wonder fnl  personage  standing  there 
in  the  ahodow-box  of  his  own  doorway  la  a  wise  and  great  doctor,  skilled 
in  the  healing  virtue   of  dragon's  blood,  bodies  of  lizards  and  snakes. 


CHILDREN. 

dried  bngs  and  blood  and  teeth  of  the  tiger.  Look  at  his  immaculate 
white  socks — at  his  qneer  shoes  and  pale-green  tronsers  tied  down  around 
his  slender  ankles  ;  and  under  hia  sleeveless  wadded  fscket  of  violet 
brocade  he  is  wearing  s  splendid  yellow  tunic.  His  extreme  hanghtl- 
nesa  of  manner  is  emineutlj  becoming  to  one  in  such  gaimenta  clad.  OqIj 
coolies  laugh  and  chatter  on  the  streets  or  in  the  presence  of  "foreign 
devils,'  those  strange  beings  who  travel  for  mere  plessnre  and  who  act- 
nally  walk  In  public  side  by  »ide  with  women 

That  little  fellow  in  the  faded  green  silk  frock  and  Chinese  ahoes,  and 
American-made  sailor  hat  and  rusty  corduroy  pants,  is  creeping  back  to 
school  at  the  prescribed  school-boy  pace.  Hia  primer  is  the  same  u  that 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Bdncation  a  tfaousana  or  two  years  ago  and,  as 
bis  lessons  must  be  all  studied  aloud,  he  develops  lung  power  while  the 
immediate  neighborhood  dreams  of  machine-shops  and  ssw-mills.  He 
memorites  what  the  sages  have  writ  about  ancestor-worship,  Glial  {detv 
and  avoiding  evil  comfwny — he  writes  with  a  brush  and  India  ink — and 
is  altc«ether  strangely  interesting.  He  is  as  self-conacions  as  the  school- 
boy of  any  other  nation  when  visitors  are  present — and  compels  atten- 
tion by  shrieking  his  lesson  louder  than  the  combined  others  or  by  pull- 
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ine  the  qnene  of  bis  neighbor.  He  evidences  a  healthy  interest  in  fire- 
works, ice-cream  and  drcns  processions. 

You  pass  the  Chinese  theater,  where  is  billed  one  of  the  popular  plays 
of  one  or  two  hundred  acts — where  is  offered  one  of  the  few  remaming 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  drama  in  its  pristine  freshness.  In 
front  of  the  vendor  of  sweetmeats  on  the  comer,  is  a  butterfly  cluster  of 
bright-eyed,  bright-robed  children  who,  as  you  approach,  cease  their 
blackbird  chatter  and  inspect  you  with  interest.  If  you  carry  no  camera, 
yon  may  be  favored  with  a  few  little  smiles  and  friendly  monosyllables. 
But  with  a  camera  how  can  you  expect  to  be  popular  among  these  well- 
informed  little  people  who  very  well  know  that  the  picture-taking  ma- 
chine brings  nothing  but  evil  fortune  to  the  living  and  distress  to  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors,  at  whose  tablets  they  worship  ? 

This  dame  who  stops  and  buys  some  sugared  cocoanut  shavings  and 
roasted  melon  seeds,  is  on  her  way  to  the  joss-house-^where  she  feels 
impelled  to  go  and  bum  some  incense  sticks  and  to  pray  for  The  Three 
Happinesses,  long  life,  a  family  of  sous  and  wealth.  She  did  not  come 
from  the  foot-binding  section  of  China  and  so  her  feet  are  of  natural 
size.  She  is  a  fine  lady  and  does  not  whiten  her  face  vnth  rice  powder, 
nor  redden  her  lips,  nor  wear  gay  flowers  in  her  hair — like  the  poor, 
pitiable  slave- women.  Her  frock  and  her  trousers  are  of  poplin  of  some 
inconspicuous  color,  and  her  little  elegancies  of  dress  seem  to  be  onlv  a 
bracelet  and  ear  ornaments  of  jade.  She  wears  no  hat — therefore  her 
hair  is  wonderfully  dressed.  She  screens  her  face  from  the  gaze  of  the 
curious  with  a  fan  of  pheasant  feathers. 

Yon  follow  at  a  respectful  distance  and  stand  at  the  joss  house  gateway, 
listening  for  a  time  to  the  clang  and  the  quiver  of  the  gongs  and  sniffing 
the  incense  clouds.  Then  you  pass  along  the  many  strange  little  streets, 
where  the  buildings  are  sunless  yet  not  cneerless — for  gay  lanterns  swing 
from  the  balconies  and  wooden  awnings,  mysterious  placards  of  red, 
green,  yellow,  adorn  the  walls — and  on  the  window-ledges  and  balcony 
railings  are  rows  of  china  flower-pots  in  which  bloom  showy  flowers. 

That  butcher-shop  is  decidedly  less  attractive  than  its  bric-a-brac 
neighbor  but,  from  various  standpoints,  it  is  quite  as  interesting.  The 
Chinaman  can  roast  a  pig,  dry  a  duck  or  make  an  amazing  sausage — all 
in  the  most  distinctly  original,  skilful  fashion — yet,  withal,  an  array  of 
these  delicacies  does  not  appeal  to  the  fastidious  Yankee,  however 
hunjiry.  The  discreet  Yankee  is  not  severely  critical — while  sight-see- 
ing in  Chinatown.  That  stupid,  uninteresting  coolie  standing  there  on 
the  edge  of  the  nnswept  pavement  (apparently  unaware  of  your  appear- 
ance) may  suddenly  turn  and  in  venr  plain  English  hurl  the  old  fact  at 
yon  that  his  nation  was  civilized  before  the  advent  of  Abraham,  Isaac  or 
Jacob. 

In  the  cnrio-shop  next  door,  you  will  find  tea-pots,  the  apparent  mod- 
els of  those  first  imported  to  Europe  (such  as  were  used  in  the  day  of  the 
interesting  Bir.  Pepvs)  that  have  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the  Chinese 
tea-drinker  for  hundreds  of  years.  Why,  pray,  should  a  chauge  be  made  ? 
There  are  infinities  of  tea-cups,  all  handleless,  saucerless ;  there  are 
brandy-pots  with  their  accompaniment  of  thimblebowls  ;  there  are  brace- 
lets and  ear-  and  hair-ornaments  and  fans  and  vases  and  sandalwood- 
boxes  ;  there  are  silks  and  embroideries.  These  curio-shops  are  a  fasci- 
nation, even  after  you  have  cheerfully  handed  your  last  car-fare  over  the 
dusty  counter. 

If  yon  are  particularly  adventuresome  or  thirsty  ^ou  end  your  after- 
noon ramble  in  Chinatown  with  a  cup  of  tea  d  la  Chmoise.  A  haughty, 
dark-robed  Celestial,  with  his  queue  coiled  in  a  Psyche  knot,  a  scarlet 
napkin  in  his  hand,  places  a  little  bowl  of  clear,  fragrant  tea  on  the 
marble-topped,  teak-wood  table  before  you.  His  unapproachable  Dig- 
nity brings  yon  no  spoon,  no  cream,  no  sugar — not  even  a  slice  of  lemon; 
but  he  does  bring  you  a  pretty  little  dish  of  sugared  mysteries.  Then  you 
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remember  that  the  Orientals  take  aweeta  with  their  tea  and  coBet,  in- 
■tead  of  bread  and  bntter  and  many  other  things — and  while  joa  wait 
for  the  scalding  beverage  to  cool,  yoa  experiment  with  the  sweetmeats 
and  specnlate  abont  the  Chinese  inicriptions  on  the  wall  hanginga. 

Next  beat  to  a  trip  to  Hong  Eong,  or  any  of  the  other  Heavenly  Cities 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  is  a  ramble  in  Chinatown — Cathay  in  miniature, 
and  on  yaxu  side  of  the  Pacific. 


^  CHINESE  SLAVE. 


War  Views  in  the  Philippines. 
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A  Great  Mountain  Resort. 


'>a*HB  monnUlD  resorU  wttbin  coQTCtiient  reach  of 
/I'Lo)  Angeles  are  numerous  and  iateTesting.  Eich 
^  has  its  own  individual  charm  and  merit ;  bat 
among  them  all  Bear  Valley  ia  unique.  Nothing 
could  be  more  wholesomelj  satisfying,  No  en- 
gine shriek  disturbs  its  quietude  nor  docs  the  dis- 
tant hum  of  business  life  recall  ewe  and  excite- 
ment. Voices  there  are,  bnt  of  nature  nndia- 
tnrbed,  narure  not  out  of  tune.  The  chirrup  of 
the  chipmunk,  the  cough  of  the  aqnirtel,  the  call 
of  the  quail,  the  bubbling  of  the  brook,  the  sough 
of  the  wind  through  the  pines,  blend  in  a  ca- 
dence of  restful  harmony.  There  are  all  the  good 
things  too  for  the  outer  and  inner  man — homely 
'  "  .  '  "      '      ork 


comforts.     There  is  rest  a  plenty  and  hard  work 
enough  for  the  seeking,  but  of  the  demands  of 
fashionable  society  and  reminderB  of  business  per- 
plexities   none.     Free    from    unnatural    restraint 
body  and  mind   recover   tone,   while   nature  be- 
comes purified  and  the  soul  expanded  as  is  only 
possible  when  removed  from  narrow  ruts  and  seU- 
ish  ends  and  surrounded  by  "God's  first  temples."     It  will  renew  the 
interest  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  trout  brooks  and  lake,  its  mineral 
■prings  and  pine-scented  ozoue  to  learn  that  the  time  and  distance  of 
the  trip  have  b^en  sbortened  by  half  through  the  construction  of  a  new 
ronte.     Heretofore  the  viaitor  was  compelled  to  spend  the  night  at  San 
Bernardino  and  then  undergo  a  atage  ride  from  suniise  to  sunset.     Now 
one  can  breakfaat  at  Los  Angeles  and  dine  the  same  day  at  Gus  Knight's 
Bear  Valley  Resort ;  or  returning,  breakfast  in  the  regions  of  the  snow- 
plant,  Innch  amid  the  orange  groves  of  Redlands  and  dine  at  Los  Ange- 
les or  the  ocean. 

By  the  new  route  Bear  Valley  is  but  24  mitea  by  stage  from  Mentone, 
on  the  Santa  F^,  or  Crafton  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railway.  The  sUge 
leaves  the  former  station  at  10:30  and  the  latter  fifteen  minutes  later,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  first  morning  train  from  Los  Angeles,  beginning  June 
13th,  20tb,  and  27th,  and  thereafter  on  each  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday until  October.  The  stage  leaves  Bear  Valley  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdaya  and  Fridays,  arriving  at  Kedlands  at  noon. 

Rwnlar  round  trip  tickets  for  the  stage  can  be  secured  for  ^.00,  or  one 
way  for  (3  00  at  132  South  Spring  street,  Loa  Angeles,  or  from  the  Santa 
F€  ticket  agent  at  Pasadena  or  Kedlands.  The  toll  for  private  convey- 
ances is  the  cheapeat  of  any  mountain  road  into  the  aame  regions. 

Excoraion  tickets  for  the  round  trip  from  Redlands,  inclndinr  one 
week's  board  and  lodging,  are  f  13.00.  The  regular  rates  for  board  and 
lodging  are  (2.00  a  day,  or  |]0.00  a  week,  and  include  hotel  apartments, 
private  or  ^joining  furnished  Ic^  cabins,  fresh  beef,  milk,  batter,  fish. 

Same  and  vegetables  and  fruits  in  season.  Tent  Krounds,  horses,  sad- 
lea,  vehicles,  guns  and  fishing  tackle  can  be  rented,  and  provisions  pur- 
chased. A  log-cabin  dining-room,  and  the  pleasnre-ball  with  ita  piano 
and  huge  fireplace  compete  for  popularity,  while  recently-completed 
golf  links  (one  of  the  liest  in  California)  near  the  hotel,  divide  honors 
with  fiahing  and  hunting,  driving  and  mountain-climbing. 

The  new  Bear  Valley  and  Redlands  Toll  Road  enters  the  Santa  Aoa 
Canon  and  crossing  over  into  Bear  Creek  Cation  aMxnds  the  summit  near 
Bluff  Lake,  a  point  noted  for  its  commanding  view,  extending  from  Red- 
lands  and  San  Bernardino  to  Perris  and  Alessandro,  and  oat  to  the 
iilanda  of  the  ocean.  Here,  too,  ia  the  last  glimpse  of  the  haunts  of  men 
before  disappearing   into  those  of  the  grey  timber  squirrel  and  deer. 
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Often  passing  tefreBliing  springs,  crossing  snow-fed  troul-brooks,  skirt- 
ing deep  gorges  and  traversing  fern  glens  and  endless  park-like  forests 
of  stately  pine,  spruce 
and  hemlock,  the  route 
in  Itself  more  than  re- 
psys  tlie  undertaking. 
In  Keller's  Caiion  tbe 
road  passes  for  two 
miles  througli  »  veri- 
table arbor  of  large 
alders  and  emerges  at 
the  head  of  tbe  canon 
of  beetling  and  rug- 
ged cliffs. 

Unlike  tbe  old  route, 
this  one  baa  no  ad- 
verse grades.  It  is  a 
steadj  ascent  of  the 
south  side  of  tbe  range 
to  an  altitude  of  7600 
feet  and  as  stcadj  a 
deacent  into  the  heart 
of  the    mountains   to 

___.      ._._._  the  6000-foot   level  at 

Gus  Knight's   Camp. 
A  PARADisa  FOR  CHILDREN.  This  liet  within  about 


A    GREAT  MOUNTAIN    RESORT. 


A  FIVE  HOOR  CATCB  FOR  TWO  ROI>S  FROM  BEAR  VALLEY  LAKK. 

a  mile  of  Bear  Valley  Lake,  wliii^h  lias  for  years  supplied  orchards  forty 
miles  below.  Its  borders  encroach  upon  tbe  surrounding  timber  during 
ttae  winter,  but  receding;  in  summer  provide  excellent  pasturage  for 
hnndredB  of  fine  cattle.  Mountaiii  beef  Is  noted  for  its  tendernesa  aod 
flavor — and  the  air  at  this  place  is  so  pure  and  dry  that  the  unsealed  but 
screen-lined  lo^  meathouse  rivals  all  llie  mechanical  refrigFrating  pro- 


ccMM  of  the  lowlands.  In  fact  the  purity  and  dryness  of  its  atmosphere, 
its  mineral  springs,  the  magnificent  surroundings  and  opportunity  for 
real  and  recreation  must  soon  render  the  preaent  facilities  for  seventy 
Ifoesta  but  the  beninning  of  a  growth  to  an  immense  patronage.  F.  P. 


A  Unique  Ocean  Resort. 

g^HETHER  tbe  Tetmiaal  Railnsy  Com- 
j  »ft/  pany  knew  what  a  good  bargainthey 
I  ItX  were  getting  in  the  purchase  of  the 
E?  long  strip  of  sand  dunes,  between  San 
^  Pedro  Bay  and  tbe  Wilmington  Estuary, 
is  not  a  matter  of  detinitc  record.  The 
company  needed  this  piece  of  land  to  give 
them  an  outlet  to  tbe  barbor  that  was  des- 
tined to  be  constructed  at  San  Pedro :  that 
WH9  s!l ;  but,  in  acquiring  it,  tbey  came 
into  possession  of  the  moat  complete  and 
satisfactory  watering  place  and  seaside  resort  to  be  fonnd  anywhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  a  comparatively  small  compass.  Terminal  Island  combines  all  the 
advantages  that  go  to  make  the  varions  other  resorts  severally  desirable. 
It  is  accessible,  welt  improved,  snrroitnded  by  a  beautiful  outlook  in 
every  direction,  with  perfect  surf- bathing,  calm  water  for  boating,  op- 
portunities for  yachting,  fishing  either  by  boat  or  from  the  wharf,  with 
good  golf  links,  and  with  hotel  accommodations  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character — what  more  can  one  ask  of  a  beach  resort  ? 

This  strip  of  land  is  called  en  island  only  by  courtesy,  so  to  speak  ; 
for  the  narrow  thread  of  tide  water  that  formerly  divided  it  from  the 
mainland  has  long  since  been  filled  in.  Here  is  something  that  many 
of  OS  have  long  been  seeking — an  island  that  one  may  reach  nichout 
goini;  aboard  ship.  Yon  may  ride  all  the  way  comfortably  iu  the  cars 
of  the  Terminal  railway,  making  the  trip  in  about  forty  minutes,  and 
the  trains  are  so  arrang^  as  to  allow  the  man  of  business,  who  takes  his 
summer  \«ciition  on  the  instaUment  plan,  to  spend  bis  nights  at  the 
beech  and  his  days  in  town. 
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The  oceaa  bench  of  tbe  Islaad  faces  to  the  southeast,  for  Ihc  coast-line 
from  Long  Beach  to  San  Pedro  takes  «  soolh westerly  tnrn.  Thus  the  in- 
habitantBof  the  Island  may  behold  the  sun  of  a  morning  rise  out  of  the 
Pacific.  To  the  southward  lies  Dead  Man's  Island,  and  beyond  that, 
CaUlina.  San  Pedio  is  to  the  northwest,  and  Wilmington  and  I.OB 
Angeles  to  the  north. 

The  ocean  thus  enclosed  is 
calmer  than  at  most  other  points 
along  the  seaboard  near  Los  An- 
geles. There  is  a  surf,  of  course, 
au(i  at  rare  intervals — perhaps  ten 
days  in  the  year  ^-  good-sized 
breakers  come  in  ;  but  as  a  rule, 
the  waves  are  just  the  height  to 
give  the  hsibing  a  zest  that  still 
water  can  never  impart.  As  the 
water  is  shallow — for  the  beach 
shelves  slowly  for  a  considerable 
distance— the  temperature  of  Ihe 
water  ts  exceptionally  worm. 
Tliere  is  no  undertow  or  danger- 
ous deep  water  currents,  and  no 

rocks    mar    the    smooth  level   of    the  oi.d  bhbaewatkb  leadiko  to  dkad  & 
the  sandy   beach.      A    more   per- 
fect combination  for  bathing  purposes  it    would    be    impossible    to 

From  the  ocean  side  to  the  interior  bay  is  a  five-minute  walk,  (or  the 
Inland  is  narrow  and  flat.  The  Estuary  is  a  perfectly  calm  sheet  of 
clear  water,  wilh  a  background  of  gray  hills  and  picturesque  old  build- 
ings-   The  view  strongly  suggests  Holland,  and  is  a  favorite  one  with 
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local  attists.  Here  are  boats  and  motor  launches  to  be  hod,  of  all  IcindB 
■nd  sizes,  and  one  may  cruise  about  in  the  interior  bay,  or  may  round 
Dead  Mau's  lalaod  or  Point  Pirniin  into  the  open  sea.  There  are  also 
many  sailing  craft,  and  in  the  snmmer  months,  famons  yacht  races 
take  place  in  (he  bay  in  front  of  the  Island. 

The  fishing  is  excellent,  either  from  the  end  of  the  wharf,  where  one 
may  laod  snrf  fish,  roch  bass,  smelt,  or  whiting,  or  from  a  boat  where 
he  will  get  baracuds  and  yellow  tail. 

There  are  good  goU  links,  and  the  game  is  much  played  on  the  Island. 
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If  the  visitor  is  disposed  to  explore  the  surronadiog  country,  be  may 
visit  S«a  Pedro  nod  the  light-iuniie  at  Point  Fermin,  or  do  a  three  mile 
walk  on  the  shingic  to  Long  Beach.  Dead  Man's  lalaod  is  a  favorite 
place,  in  spite  of  its  grewsotne  name,  for  beantifnl  natural  aqiinria  arc 
to  be  seen  tbcrc.  Considerable  shipbuilding  is  under  nay  s(  the  west- 
ern end  of  Terminal  Island  ;  and  the  harbor  construction  is  beginning 
near  the  Point. 
Although  the  building  of  summer  residences  on  the  Island  began 
only  tbree  years  ago,  the  beach  is  now  im- 

^. 1  c.  --„.i„  _  _ii.  ^jtij  g  broad,  firm 

and  several  score 
are,  for  the  modt 
II  of  iadiTiduality, 
nt  than  the  stmot- 
luallj'   beholds    at 
8.     A  high  stand- 
alished  in  the  be- 
lt has  been  pretty 
lUined.   or  course 
nifold   advantages 
Island    won  Id 
amount    to  but 
little  to  the  gen- 
eral public — es- 
pecially to  those 
dwelling  in  Ihe 
interior     towns 

no  laige  hotel 
for  the  accom- 

visitors;  and  un- 
til this  year,  the 
Island  has  lack- 
ed that  one 
great  and  im- 
portant feature. 
Thanks  to  the 
enterprise  o  f 
Mr.  Frank  S. 
Gordon,  the 
want  is  now  fill- 
ed.    "TheGor- 

A  CATCH  OF  BARRACUDA.  AND  VKLLOWTAIL.  dou     Arms," 

which  will 
open  about  the  lirst  of  July,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  per- 
fectly equipped  hotels  to  be  found  at  any  Southern  California  watering 
place.  It  can  accomodate  about  100  guests.  There  are  no  inside  rooms 
and  all  are  unusually  tine  in  arrangement  and  furnishings — twenty  of 
the  snitee  being  connected  with  private  baths.  Card  rooms  and  ladies' 
parlors  are  counected  by  folding  doors  with  a  most  invitiug  office.  There 
ore  huge  clinker-brick  fireplaces  both  in  the  office  and  on  the  second 
floor. 

The  36  X  60  foot  dining  room  occupies  the  end  of  the  ell  of  the  build- 
ing and  thus  commands  a  good  view  of  the  ocean  and  the  inner  bay. 

As  the  cuisine  of  the  hotel  will  be  fitst-class,  it  is  furnished  with  a 
perfectly  equipped  kitchen  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

The  hotel  is  lighted  by  e'ectricity  and  is  provided  with  call  bells  in 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  this  hotel  will  be  the  porches. 
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From  tbe  upper  terrace,  ntaich  is  reached  from  the 
second  story,  one  may  sit  out  in  the  air  and  enjoy  the 
view  of  the  ocean,  which  rolls  up  jnst  below,  or  tbe 
bay  to  the  north.  The  lower  porch,  18x360  feet  iu 
size,  is  much  o(  it  enclosed  in  glass,  and  this  portion 
will  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  griU  rooms  and  caf^. 
North  of  the  hotel  there  are  a  nnmber  of  cottages, 
with  rooms  arranged  in  suites  with  separate  outside 
entrances.  These  are  for  the  use  of  gnesta,  who  will 
take  their  meals  at  the  hotel.  They  are  supplied  with 
I  electric  bells  and  every  convenience. 

In  front  of  the  hotel  runs  the  beach  promeaade — a 
broad  walk  over  a  mile  in  length  and  lighted  from 
'  end  to  end  by  electricity. 

Sixty  fert  of  frontage  near  the  hotel  will  be  devoted 

to  the  hotel's  surf  bath  house.     This  will  have  forty 

dressing  rooms,  a  ladies'  hair-dressing  patlor  and  a 

MR.  FRANK  s.  GORDON.       barber  shop.     Its  upper  story  will  be  converted  into 

an  observatory  and  roof-garden  with  seats,  etc. 

Fine  golf  links  near  the  hotel  will  prove  an  addition  to  such  other 
outdoor  amnsementa  as  surf  bathing,  fishing,  bicycling  and  driving  on 
tbe  hard  beach,  promenading  on  the  long  walk,  yachting  and  still 
water  boating. 

The  manager,  Mr.  S.  P.  Anderson,  a  well  known  hotel  man,  formerly 
connected  with  tbe  Van  Nuys  Annex,  will  conduct  the  hotel  after  the 
most  approved  methods.  It  will  be  a  first-class  house  of  the  same  ^rade 
as  the  Coronndo,  Van  Nuys  and  Green,  but  the  prices  will  be  as  moderate 
as  the  entertainment  furnished  will  allow. 

A  couvenieat  and  attractive  new  depot  has  been  added  to  the  railway 
facilities  of  Terminal  Island,  so  tbut  trains  to  and  from  the  city  can  atop 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  The  Gordon  Arms,  and  it  is  only  a  short 
walk  from  it  to  the  golf  liuks  and  the  boat-house- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  sea- 
side hotels  to  be  foand  anywhere  on  the  California  coast,  attracting 
visitors  both  in  the  summer  and  the  winter  months  ;  for  the  winter 
climate  of  Terminal  is  warm  and  pleasant,  as  its  summer  climate  is  cool 
and  bracing. 

Ve  Terminal   Tavern  is  a  comfortable  beach    bonse,    containing  a 
number  of  pleasant  rooms,  where  visitors  may  be  accommodated,  and 
providing  a  good  fish  dinner  for  the  man  who  visits  tbe  Island  merely 
for  the  day.     It  is  neat  the  wharf  aud  the 
Terminal   bath   house    and   pavilion,   where 
the  band  plays  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
it  is  bere  that  the  great  crowd  of  daily  visitors 
from  the  city  congregate.     It  is  under   new 
management,  Mr.  McCament.  the  well  known 
Pasadena  caterer,  having  recently  leased  tbe 

The  still  water  pastimes  made  possible  by 
the  inner  harbor  have  indeed  been  an  attrac- 
tion enjoyed  by  no  other  coast  point  within 
easy  reach  ol  Los  Angeles,  but  the  real  pop- 
ularity of  the  place  dotes  from  the  establish- 
ment of  its  shore  conveniences. 

With  its  new  and  beautiful  hotel,  and  with 
a  nnmber  of  new  cottages  and  other  im- 
provements, tbe  outlook  for  a  lively  and 
entertaining  season  at  Terminal  this  year  is 
certainly  most  promising.  rii..ir.  i>;  ■■ttt-u 

MB.  S.  p.  AMDBRSON. 
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A  Caufornia  Aquarium  and 
Zoological  Station. 

gy  OOLOGY  is  so  universally  taught  in  alt  schools  at  the 
jr^i  present  day  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  hardly  a  teacher 
attending  the  convention  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  July, 
but  is  more  or  less  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  fauna  of  the  Pacific  ocean  o£F  Southern  California  is  in 
many  respects  unique,  and,  especially  in  its  fishes,  differs  from 
that  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  waters  of  Europe. 

To  anyone  who  has  visited  the  zobloeical  station  at  Naples 
the  resemblance  will  be  striking,  as,  especially  at  Santa  Ca tali n a 
and  Sau  Clemente  islands,  the  animal  life  reminds  the  observer 
of  Naples  and  its  immediate  waters. 

Avalon  bay  at  Santa  Catalina  island  is  a  miniature  bay  of 
Naples,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  collecting  grounds 
in  America  ;  seemingly  the  neutral  ground  upon  which  many 
varied  forms,  semi-tropic  and  otherwise,  exist.  For  years  the 
writer  has  hoped  to  see  an  attempt  made  to  place  this  interest- 
ing fanua  within  reach  not  only  of  the  general  public  but  of 
students  and  teachers,  and  as  a  result  of  some  of  bis  experi- 
ments made  during  the  past  six  months,  the  Banning  Com- 
pany has  built  a  temporary  building  sixty  feet  by  twenty  on 
the  water  front  at  Avalon,  and  equipped  it  with  forty  or  fifty 
tanks,  in  which  will  be  exhibited  this  summer  as  many  differ- 
ent forms  as  can  be  obtained,  ranging  from  sponges  and  corals 
to  the  large  fishes.  This  building  and  its  equipment  will  con- 
stitate  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  zoological  station  and  aquarium 
which  will  grow  and  be  elaborated  if  the  interest  taken  justi- 
fies it.  Aquariums  are  luxuries,  and  even  the  smallest  costs 
a  large  sum  for  construction  and  maintenance,  and  the  Santa 
Catalina  aquarium  is  no  exception.  Yet  as  an  educational 
feature  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  movements  yet  made  in 
Sotithero  California,  will  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  scientific  iovesti- 
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gatlon,   «nd  provide  the  student   and    teacher   with  a   wide 
field  for  study  and  observation,  and  present  an  interesting  ob- 
ject lesson,  telling  the  graphic  story  of  the  marvels  of  animal 
life  on  our  shores. 
The  aquarium  of  the  station  will  have  one  tank  facing  the 
sea     sixty     feet     in 
length.    This  can  be 
divided  off  ii^to  small 
tanks  of  any  size  by 
glass  plates.     A  tank 
for  large  fishes  will  be 
twenty  by  six  feet.  In 
this  it  is  hoped  to  ex- 
hibit   sharks    and    a 
large  black  sea  bass  of 
at  least    loo   pounds 
weight,     the    largest 
(5   bony   fish,    with    the 
S   exception  of  the  tuna, 
u   in  these  waters.     Be- 
S   sides  this  there   will 
"   be  a    double    row  of 
o    tanks  thirty  feet  long, 
u   and  various  independ- 
y   ent  tanks  with  smaller 
B   ones    ultimately,    for 
£   purposes     of    study. 
"   Only  a  glance  can  be 
M   taken    at    the    many 
u   interesting     creatures 
that    will   be    shown 
there  in  July.     In  the 
smaller  tanks  we  shall 
find  the  noctiluca,  one 
of  the  most  brtlHant  of 
the    Rhizopcds ,-     the 
^    salpa  and  its  chains, 
_    that  sometimes  so  fill 
\    the  water  off  Avalon 
i    that  they  can  be  dip- 
■    ped  up  by  the  bucket- 
"     ful.      There    will   be 
shown  the  delicate  Physophora  hydroUedica,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  jelly-like  animals  and  one  of  the  fastest  swim- 
mers of  the  group.     The  writer  has  kept  this  radiant  creature 
for  days  in  the  experimental  tank,  also  velelU  and  physalia. 
Another  beautiful  and  delicate  form  is  Carinaria,  a  mollusk 
(Heteropod)   having   a  delicate  shell ;  and  Pterotrachea  and 
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many  others.  Id  the 
spooge  tank  we  shall 
see  a  rare  and  interest- 
ing glass  sponge  with 
glass-like  spicules  ex- 
tending fro  tnitinevery 
direction,  sponges  in 
deep  red,  yellow  and 
brown  tints.  Corals 
are  not  common  in 
California,  but  there 
are  several  specimens, 
one  large  branch — a 
foot  across  —  covered 
with  polyps,  and  an- 
other species  is  seen 
growing  on  the  shell 
of  a  hermit  crab,  while 
delicate  coral  resembl- 
ing Polysoan,  like 
i  Retepora,  are  dredged 
\  from  deep  water  along 
\  shore. 

',       The  cousins  of  co- 
'   rals,theseaanemones, 
i  have  a  tank  by  them- 
'  selves.   Some  are  four 
:  or  five  inches  across. 
'   Many    are     a     vivid 
green,     others      look 
like  ripe  strawberries 
so  vivid  are  their  hues 
—  the  animal  flowers 
of  the  sea.  The  worms 
are     attractive     crea- 
tures.    Some    are    in 
huge     tubes,     others 
form  tunnels  of  sand, 
and   show  great  skill 
in  hiding.     Many  are 
brilliantly    phosphor- 
escent, and  one  of  the 
smallest    produces    a 
light   that  sometimes 
resembles  that    of   a 
candle  floating  on  the 
bay.  In  the  crab  tank 
we  may  see  great  spi- 
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der  crabs  dec- 
orated     wk  h 
algae,  a  deep 
red-colored 
crab,  and  the 
sping    lobster 
waving        its 
whips   like   a 
fencer.     Here 
are    crabs   of 
odd  and  beau- 
fji    tiful     shapes, 
3    some  from  one 
^    thousand  feet 
j    S    down ;      her- 
a    mits  dragging 
%    huge      shells 
B    about,     while 
g    scores      of 
a    young    fill 
S    every  shell  in 
S    the  tank.    At 
^    the  surface  is 
H    a  crab  (grap- 
g    sus)   that  re- 
quires the  air, 
and      spends 
most    of    its 
time    out    of 
the    water. 
Pink  shrimps, 
i     crabs  of  vivid 
I     green        that 
i     mimic     the 
_   ^     kelp  in  which 
^j  I   "     they  live,  and 

many  more 
make  up  this  strange  family,  the  study  ot  whose  growth  and 
development  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  In  the  shell  tank  we 
find  the  great  black  velvet-colored  key-hole  limpet,  the  beautiful 
haliotis,  and  many  more.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  creature 
here  is  the  so-called  (incoriectly)  ship  worm — teredo — which 
is  shown  eating  into  a  pier,  completing  its  work  of  destruction, 
that  costs  the  governmeut  thousands  of  dollars  annually  (the 
life  of  a  pile  at  Avalon  being  about  three  years).  Among  the 
interesting  shells  is  ana/tea  that  builds  a  nest  of  sand  (sea  collar), 
and  the  delicate  cowry  that  covers  itself  with  a  Seshy  cloak.  At 
times,  though  rarely,  the  paper  nautilus  will  be  seen  here,  and 
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in  a  tank  by  themselves  are  the  members  of  the  group  without 
shells  ;  the  octopods,  or  devil  fishes,  with  their  bird-like  beaks 
and  bags  of  ink.  Large  squids  are  found  here,  and  the  pen  of 
one;  a  foot  long  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  squids  can  be  kept  for  a  short  time  in  the  tanks.  Among 
the  interesting  forms  is  the  sea  hare,  Aplysia,  that  becomes  so 
tame  that  it  readily  feeds  from  the  hand,  eating  the  green  ulva 
so  common  here.  The  waters  here  are  particularly  rich  in  these 
peculiar  mollusks.  Some  are  vivid  blue  and  yellow,  others 
yellow,  green  and  black,  and  one  beautiful  form  is  pure  white. 
Many  of  them  have  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  experimental 
tank,  affording  excellent  opportunities  for  study.  Here  we 
shall  also  find  the  lamp  shell,  a  shelled  worm  dredged  in  deep 
water  off  there,  and  known  as  Terebratdulina,  interesting  as 
being  closely  related  to  fossil  forms. 

The  other  forms,  sea  urchins  and  sea  cucumbers  are  well 
represented.  Some  of  the  former  are  a  foot  across,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  foot  long.  The  deep-sea  forms  are  particularly  interest- 
ing, rich  in  color  and  shape. 

The  fishes,  from  their  size  and  beauty,  attract  the  greatest 
attention,  and  as  the  first  exhibition  in  Southern  California, 
they  will  be  most  conspicuous. 

One  tank  is  a  blaze  of  red  gold,  due  to  the  golden  angel  fish, 
and  in  the  same  tank  are  its  young,  beautiful  creatures  spotted 
with  blue — ^so  far  as  appearances  go,  an  entirely  different  fish. 
This  point  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  arrangement,  the  idea  be- 
ing to  make  each  tank,  so  far  as  possible,  tell  the  story  com- 
plete of  the  animal  and  its  habits. 

Among  the  rare  forms  we  shall  find  the  hag  (myxine)  cov- 
ered with  slime,  sharks,  and  rays  of  various  kinds,  some  with 
spines;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  Port  Jackson 
shark,  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Cestracianidae^  a  near  ally  to  many  extinct  genera  that  lived 
before  the  oolite.  This  shark  is  shown,  with  its  peculiar 
twisted  eggs  of  so  much  interest  to  the  zoologist.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  fishes  found  here  is  the  Myciophuniy  or  brill- 
iant lamp  fish.  The  writer  secured  about  twenty  specimens 
this  past  winter.  They  have  a  light  upon  the  head,  and 
numerous  phosphorescent  spots  along  the  ventral  surface.  They 
are  dredged  in  water  six  hundred  feet  deep,  but  come  in  shore 
in  winter  and  rise  at  night. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the  many  interesting 
and  beautiful  fishes  which  can  be  shown  here,  for  a  greater  or 
less  time  depending  upon  their  nature  ;  but  the  writer  has  ob- 
served the  Regaleeus,  or  band  fish;  the  opah,  a  large  Anten- 
nainus  ;  the  famous  nest-building  fish  (see  illustration),  sun 
fishes,  two  species  of  sword  fish,  the  hippocampus,  or  sea-horse, 
and  many  more  which  are  not  commonly  seen. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  will  be  of  the  large 
California  flying  fish  and  the  kelp  fishes.  One  variety  of  the 
latter  is  a  matvelous  mimic  standing  upright  in  the  tank, 
and  in  color  and  its  dorsal  fin  resembling  the  sea-weed  so  ex- 
actly that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it.  The  flat  fishes, 
flounders,  sand  dabs,  etc.,  will  afford  an  interesting  study,  as 
the  eye  changes  from  one  side  to  the  other  during  growth. 

The  spotted  moray,  or  eel  will  be  shown^a  veritable  sea- 
snake — while  other  curious  fishes  are  the  gobies,  some  of 
which  seem  to  require  air  part  of  the  time,  and  invariably 
drown  when  forced  under  water  for  a  long  period.  Those  col- 
lected were  all  found  at  low  tide  clinging  to  the  under  side  of 
rocks  ten  or  more  feet  from  water. 

The  many  rich  bass,  perch,  sheep's-head  and  white  fish 
not  only  thrive  well  in  the  tanks  but  become  very  tame,  perch 
and  rock  bass  feeding  from  the  hand.  The  sculpins  and  the 
large  "kelp  cod,"  a  great  "bull-head,"  are  the  grotesques  of 
the  collection,  covered  with  barnacles  and  tangles,  mimicing  the 
bottom,  and  devouring  everything  within  reach. 

An  interesting  fish  is  the  surf  fish  which  gives  birth  to  its 
young  alive.  Several  species  are  found  here,  all  of  which 
have  the  same  habit.  Among  others  that  will  he  shown  are 
the  Remoras,  the  fish  with  a  sucking  disk,  that  follows  sharks  ; 
the  Chimaera,  or  rat  fish,  which  lays  remarkable  eggs  ;  the 
"puff  shark,"  the  sting-ray,  angle  fish,  and  many  more  that  are 
rarely  seen  alive  by  either  scientist  or  layman. 

The  embryo  zoological  station  will  present,  in  its  aquarium, 
a  most  interesting  exhibit  to  the  general  public;  one  that  will 
be  unique,  as  never  before  have  the  marine  fishes  and  other 
animals  of  this  section  been  shown,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
movement  will  be  of  benefit  to  students  everywhere,  who  will 
be  given  every  facility  to  prosecute  their  studies. 


Among  the  Yaqui  Indians  in 
Son  OR  A. 


K  most  pleasant  feature  of  my  travel 
through  the  west-coast  States  of  Mexico, 
last  year,  was  a  brief  visit  to  the  section  oc- 
cupied by  the  Yaqui  Indians,  in  Sonora. 

Our  route  lay  directly  over  one  of  the  old 
Apache  trails,  made  famous  by  the  numer- 
ous raids  of  renegades  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  in  the  days  when  Geronimo 
and  "Apache  Kid"  were  a  terror  to  two  governments.     The 
country,  after  leaving  the  railroad  station  of  Ortiz,  until  the 
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Li  Ew.iv  ALONG  THK  YAQOJ   RIVER. 

Yaqui  river  is  reached  (with  the  exception  of  the  Bacatete 
monotains)  is  almost  as  barren  as  the  great  Colorado  Desert, 
of  which  it  is  really  an  extension.  The  vegetation  is  sparse, 
with  here  and  there  bunches  of  cactus,  chaparral,  greasewood 
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and  palo  verde,  and  an  occasional 

grassy  mesa,  dotted  with  fat  cattle. 

Our   riding   animals  were  mules 

and  the  pack  animals  burros.  The 

mozos  in  charge  of  the  pack -train 

walked  the  entire  distance,  some- 
times passing  with  bare  feet  over 

sharp    rocks    and   cacti,   without 

apparent  injury.     The  trail  being 

good,  the  weather  superb  and  no 

accidents     befalling,     we     often 

covered  thirty  miles  a  day,  start- 
ing at  early  morn,  resting  an  hour 

at  noon,  and  camping  before  dark. 

With    commodious    tents,    camp 

beds  and  an  excellent  cook,  there 

were  few  of  the  hardships  we  had 

expected.  ^  [Vvkar-olu  mother. 

Our  Dist  stop  was  made  at  the 

hamlet  of  San  Marcia],  on  the  Rio  Matape.     It  is  a  typical 

collection  of  adobe  huts,  with  flat  roofs,  a  tumble-down  church 
and  a  general  air  of  untbrift. 
Two  days  travel  from  San  Marcial 
brought  us  into  the  Bacatete 
Mountains,  an  almost  barren 
range  of  comparatively  recent 
birth.  These  isolated  mountains 
have  for  ages  past  been  the  ren- 
dezvous of  renegade  Indians, 
who  have  been  at  war  with  the 
Mexican  governtnent  for  the  past 
three  hundred  years,  until  the 
treaty  of  peace,  made  a  few 
months  ago.  The  Indians  have 
now  abandoned  their  stronghold, 
and  the  country  is  safe  for  travel- 
ers and  prospectors. 

Where  water  is  abundant,  the 
caflons  are  redolent  with  the  odor 
of  rare  flowers,  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  ferns  cling  to  every 
rocky  ledge.  The  streams  cut- 
ting through  the  mountains  and 
forming  almost  impassable  bar- 
rancas, are  generally  small  except 
during  the  rainy  season,   when 

L.1  ia«.c.  they  are  transformed  into  raging 

°A  YAaoi  "duiie."  torrents.    In  several  instances  we 
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were  forced  to  make  detours  of  many  miles  arotind  the  head  of 
a  barranca.  There  are  vast  deposits  of  beautifully  tinted  gran- 
ite in  these  mountains  that  would  be  eagerly  sought  for  build- 
ing material  could  it  be  transported  ;  and  I  was  told  that  rare 
marble  and  onyx  are  found  in  abundance  to  the  north.  Wild 
turkeys,  bear,  deer  and  ' '  lions ' '  were  frequently  seen  ;  and  not 
least  among  the  delicacies  of  our  daily  menu  were  venison 
Steaks  and  turkey  breasts.  There  were  no  fish  that  pleased 
oar  effete  palates,  but  many  varieties  highly  pleasing  to  the 
mozos,  who  concocted  divers  savory  dishes  of  fish,  chile  and 
wild     garlic.      Occasional  ranches  supplied    us    with   milk, 


chickens,  and  eggs,  and  as  a  rule  both  natives  and  Indians 
refused  to  accept  payment  for  any  articles  of  food,  though 
they  were  delighted  to  receive  smallpresents  of  canned  meats, 
bits  of  rope  or  nails. 

One  evening  as  we  approached  a  deep  barranca  where  the 
mesquite  and  palo  verde  grow  to  the  size  of  respectable  trees, 
there  arose  a  cry  as  of  thousands  of  wild  ducks.  As  they  bore 
downward,  with  hoarse,  deafening  cries,  the  glint  of  crimson 
and  green  and  gold  dazzled  the  eye.  It  was  a  flock  of  parrots, 
thousands  in  number,  and  indescribably  beautiful  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  as  they  circled  round  and  round  before  alighting  in 
the  treetops.     After  dark,   the  mozos  succeeded  in  trapping 
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three  gorgeously-colored  birds,  which  were  carried  with  us  in 
an  ingenious  cage  of  bamboo. 

The  first  view  of  the  Yaqui  river  was  from  the  crest  of  a  hill 
about  half  way  between  San  Jos^  and  Cumuripa.  It  is  a  slug- 
gish stream  here,  easily  forded  in  the  dry  season,  but  a  rush- 
ing torrent  after  the  first  summer  rains.  The  river  is  lined 
with  Indian  huts,  a  few  of  adobe,  but  the  majority  of  brush 
and  dry  grass.  A  small  space  in  front  of  the  house  is  gener- 
ally enclosed  by  a  rock  wall,  not  so  much  to  keep  other  ani- 
mals out  as  to  keep  those  of  the  proprietor  in  ;  for  men, 
women,  children  and  animals  live  together  in  sweet  content 
along  the  Yaqui  river.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  inhabitants 
of  these  humble  homes  so  well  dressed  and  $o  up-to-date  in 
their  cooking  utensils,  agricultural  implements  and  weapons. 

A  fine  modem  rifle  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  first  house  I 
entered.  All  the  family  wore  shoes,  and  the  mother  and  three 
little  girls  wore  neat,  lace-trimmed  calico  dresses.  They  had 
just  come  from  church,  it  being  Sunday.  Though  we  were 
invited  to  dine  with  the  family,  we  declined,  as  our  time  was 
limited  in  the  village.  Many  other  huts  were  visited,  and  all 
were  far  cleaner  and  their  occupants  more  intelligent  than  I  had 
been  led  to  expect  from  my  reading  about  the  the  Yaquis. 
Both  men  and  women  are  above  the  average  Mexican  in 
height.  Many  are  extremely  tall  and  all  well  proportioned . 
Their  features  are  pleasing,  their  eyes  large  and  piercing,  their 
noses  straight  and  their  teeth  white  as  ivory.  The  carriage  of 
a  Yaqui  woman  would  fire  the  heart  of  a  Delsartean  with 
unquenchable  envy,  so  tall,  so  straight,  so  well  poised  is  the 
entire  figure,  especially  when  the  oUa  is  placed  on  the  head  on 
returning  trom  the  well  or  river.  The  constant  carrying  of 
burdens  on  the  head  preserves  an  erect  position  of  the  torso, 
and  the  act  of  walking  is  performed  from  the  waist  downward 
— a  method  employed  by  the  Greeks  for  beautifying  the  human 
form  divine. 

The  Yaquis  are  the  backbone  of  the  population  of  Sonora. 
They  are  the  best  workmen  in  the  Republic,  commanding  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  higher  wages  in  many  localities  than 
Mexican  or  other  Indian  labor.  There  is  not  a  lazy  bone  in 
the  Yaqui  body.  They  are  a  peaceable,  law-abiding  people 
when  justly  treated.  From  time  immemorial  they  have  been 
hunters,  miners  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  have  the  nomad 
instinct  in  less  degree  than  almost  any  other  Indian  tribe. 
When  oppressed  they  have  simply  risen  to  redress  their 
wrongs.  In  their  mountain  fastness  they  could  no  more  be 
conquered  than  the  Scotsmen  before  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn.  The  government  at  last  recognized  the  futility  of  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  to  conquer  them,  and  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Diaz,  the  old  chief  of  the  Yaquis,  Tetabiate,  visited 
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the  City  of  Mexico,  where  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were 
agreed  to.  The  siting  of.  the  treaty  toolc  place  at  Ortiz,  a 
military  station  near  Gnaymas.  It  was  an  impressive  sight, 
with  hundreds  of  Indians,  all  carrying  white  flags  bearing  the 
word  paz  (pwace),  surronndiog  the  old  chief  and  Colonel 
Peinado.  Tetabiate  gave  his  word  that  the  life  and  property 
of  all  Mexicans  and  foreigners  should  be  held  sacred  within 
his  domain,  and  that  he  and  his  people  would  uphold  and 
obey  the  laws  of  the  Republic.  Colonel  Peinado  promised  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  certain  lands  claimed  by  the 
Indians  should  be  theirs  absolutely,  to  hold  or  to  sell,  and  that 
they  should  be  granted  all  the  rights  held  by  the  Mexicans. 
The  treaty  has  never  been  violated  by  Tetabiate,  and  he  caused 
to  be  shot  several  Indians  who  killed  an  American  prospector 
in   the  Sierra  Madre  near  the  Rio  Aros.  ■  His  word   is  law 


among  bis  people,  and  his  decisions  are  accepted  as  infallible. 
He  is  said  to  be  considerably  influenced  by  the  priests,  who 
have  dwelt  among  the  Yaquis  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
conquest.     All  the  Yaquis  are  Catholics. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  government  has  ex- 
pended large  amounts  upon  irrigation  canals.  Much  native 
and  foreign  capital  is  being  expended  in  developing  the 
country,  sugar  planting  being  considered  especially  re- 
munerative. 

The  government  has  also  sent  among  the  Yaqui  Indians, 
during  the  past  month,  two  male  and  ten  female  teachers  from 
the  City  of  Mexico  to  establish  primary  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  in  several  of  the  larger  native  villages.  Suitable  build- 
ings have  been  erected  and  well  equipped  with  text-books, 
maps,  globes  and  other  supplies,  all  of  which,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Republic,  are  free  to  the  pupil. 
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There  are  many  quaint,  old 
churches  throughout  the 
Yaqni  country,  many  of  which 
have  been  wholly  or  partly 
decorated  by  the  Indians,  in  a 
strikingly  original  and  bizarre 
style.  At  one  of  the  villages  I 
saw  copper  bells,  weighing 
almost  a  ton  each,  bearing  the 
date  of  1763.  These  bells 
were  removed  from  the  church 
during  the  late  wars  with  the 
government  troops  and  pre- 
sented to  a  church  near  Her- 
mosillo,  but  on  the  demand  of 
the  chief  they  were  returned, 
and  they  still  peal  sweetly  for 
morning  and  evening  service, 
just  as  in  the  old  days  when 
Spain  was  mistress  of  the  land 
L,i...< c   ^.^gu,  BHor.ARS.  of  the  Aztecs. 

At  Tonochi  I  witnessed  a 
marriage  ceremony,  which  was  conducted  strictly  after  the 
ancient  Yaqui  plan.  A  handsome  young  Indian  of  about  twenty 
was  the  groom,  the  bride  a  maiden  of  some  thirteen  summers. 
The  legal  marriage  age  for  women  in  the  iierra  caltftile  is 
thirteen,  although  girls  are  frequently  mothers  at  eleven  or 
twelve.  The  parents  of  both  were  in  favor  of  the  marriage, 
but  it  is  not  Yaqui  etiquette  to  appear  anxious.  Therelore, 
the  young  man  was  put  on  probation  for  a  period  of  about  ten 
days,  during  which  time  the  men  tried  to  induce  him  to  drink 
and  the  women  tempted  him  with  smiles  and  Sattering  words. 
But  Pancho  deported  himself  with  becoming  decorum  and  came 
forth  unscathed.  Then  there  was  a  great  pow-wow  at  the 
bouse  of  the  oldest  man  in  the  village  —  a  sort  of  local  chief, 
elected  by  the  people  as  j  udge  and  arbiter  in  disputes.  He  in- 
vited in  four  other  old  men  of  the  tribe,  and  Pancho  was  ordered 
to  appear.  Ashe  stood  with  bowed  head  before  bis  judges,  the 
eldest  man  rose  and  made  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  young  man's  history  from  his  birtb,  expatiating  at 
length  on  his  faults,  follies  and  poverty.  Then  the  next  eldest 
man  rose  and  redteid  all  he  knew  or  had  heard  to  the  detriment 
of  the  poor  fellow,  and  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  other  old 
men,  according  to  aiie,  who  accused  him  of  every  crime  in  the 
Yaqui  decalogue.  Then  Pancho  was  commanded  to  speak  and 
answer  the  chaises,  and  relate  any  deeds  of  charity  or  bravery 
he  may  have  performed,  that  they  might  mitigate  the  terrible 
reputation  given  him  by  his  elders.     Pancho  threw  back  bis 
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head,  planted  bis  broad  back  against  the  wall,  and  answered  bis 
accusers.  At  the  end  of  his  defense  the  old  men  clapped  their 
hands  in  approval,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  for  the  bride  and 
her  family.  Not  anticipating  an  unfavorable  verdict,  the 
bride  was  dressed  for  the  ceremony  and  was  waiting  outside 
the  hut  with  her  parents  and  friends.  The  chief  handed  the 
groom  a  loaded  gun,  which  the  young^man  discharged  into 
the  air,  after  walking  to  the  end  of  the  stone  corral  surround- 
ing the  hut.  The  bride  then  fired  the  gun  and  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  was  at  an  end.  This  was  to  signify  that  the 
wronged  one  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  killing  the  unfaithful 
consort,  should  either  violate  the  marriage  vow.  This  pagan 
ceremony  was  followed  by  festivities  at  the  house  of  the 
bride's  parents,  which  lasted  till  morning.  There  was  dancing 
to  the  music  of  a  sweet-toned  guitar  anu  a  rude  harp  of  native 


manufacture,  played  with  consummate  skilUby  two  stalwart 
Indians.  The  guitar  was  of  cedar,  with  an  armadillo  shell 
back.  The  harp  was  uniquely  carved  with  fishes,  such 
as  never  existed  save  in  the  bizarre  Imagination  of  a  Yaqui 
Indian.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  skilled  performers  on 
stringed  instruments,  and  their  voices  are  sweet  and  true, 
though  not  strong. 

The  status  of  women  among  the  Yaquis  is  higher  than  of  any 
Indian  race  I  have  ever  been  among.  They  seem  to  be  on  a  foot- 
ing of  absolute  equality  with  the  men.  A  woman's  word  is 
law  in  her  own  house,  and  the  father  has  practically  no  voice 
in  the  control  of  the  children. 

Divorce  is  infrequent  among  the  Indians,  and  the  only  cause 
therefor  is  unfaithfulness.     The  wronged  party  has  the  privi- 
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lege  of  killing  the  unfaithful  one,  and  is  not  amenable  to  the 
law  for  the  crime.  This  privilege,  of  course,  holds  good  only 
in  the  districts  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Mexican  law,  and  re- 
mote from  the  immediate  influence  of  Chief  Tetabiate,  who, 
since  the  treaty  of  peace,  has  made  earnest  effort  to  stamp  out 
ancient  superstitions  among  his  people. 

That  witchcraft  and  idol  worship  are  not  yet  dead  among 
the  Yaquis  I  soon  discovered  while  wandering  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  small  villages  along  the  river.  At  an  Indian  hut  I 
was  shown  a  *'  bruja,"  or  witch  doll,  by  an  unusually  intelli- 
gent Yaqui  woman,  the  mother  of  seven  children,  whose  hus- 
band had  been  put  to  death,  she  averred,  on  the  accusation  of 
having  the  "evil  eye."  The  doll  was  ten  inches  long,  made 
of  black  cloth  and  stuffed  with  wool.  It  was  stuck  full  of  the 
sharp  thorns  of  the  maguey  plant,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
enemies  of  the  family  suffered  excrutiating  pain  so  long  as  the 
thorns  remained  in  the  doll.  The  story  that  the  mother  told 
me  was  pathetic.  She  said,  in  excellent  Spanish :  '*  My 
husband  was  a  good  man,  a  miner  at  the  placer  diggings  on 
the  Rio  Aros.  He  was  away  from  home  most  of  the  time,  and 
came  to  see  us  only  two  or  three  times  a  year.  I  lived  at  the 
village  with  the  little  ones  so  that  they  could  go  to  the  padre 
to  learn  to  read.  It  cost  almost  all  my  husband  earned  at  the 
mines  to  buy  us  food  and  clothes  and  pay  the  padre.  But  there 
were  those  in  the  village  who  were  jealous  of  me  and  the 
little  ones  because  we  had  more  than  they,  and  the  reason  was 
that  we  drank  no  tequila,  and  they,  our  enemies,  spent  all 
their  money  for  drink.  One  day  when  my  husband  came  to 
see  us  and  brought  money,  old  Pedro  and  some  of  the  other 
men  came  and  asked  him  to  join  them  at  the  cantina,  where 
other  miners  were  drinking  and  spending  the  money  that 
should  have  gone  to  the  wives  and  little  ones.  My  Diego  re- 
fused to  go,  and  the  men  went  out  and  one  of  them  fell  down 
on  the  ground  and  declared  that  he  was  hurt  in  his  head,  and 
that  my  Diego  and  I  and  all  the  little  ones  had  the  evil  eye  ; 
that  we  were  all  as  the  people  that  they  used  to  burn  as 
witches.  And  that  night  when  Diego  went  to  the  corral  after 
dark  to  look  after  the  burros  and  cow,  sotile  men  seized  him 
and  dragged  him  to  the  river,  where  they  tied  rocks  to  him 
and  threw  him  into  the  river  to  drown.  And  when  I  and  the 
little  ones  tried  to  save  him,  the  men  beat  us  and  drove  us  back 
to  the  house.  After  that  they  made  us  leave  our  house  in  the 
village  and  come  here,  half  a  mile  away.  And  then  it  was 
that  I  made  the  bruja  to  protect  us,  and  the  people  are  now 
afraid  of  us  and  each  one  in  the  village  gives  us  so  much  of 
his  corn  and  frijoles  not  to  name  the  bruja  for  him  ;  for  when 
it  is  named  for  anyone  and  the  thorns  stuck  in,  the  person 
suffers  great  pain  and  soon  dies.     They  killed  my  Diego,  and 
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they  mnst  support  his  wife  and  little  ones,  so  I  scare  them  all 
the  time  with  the  witch  doll." 

I  wished  to  purchase  the  witch  doll,  but  nothing  would 
tempt  her  to  part  with  it,  as  she  said  it  would  bring  tne  bad 
lack. 

At  Onovas  we  saw  two  Mayo  Indians,  with  fair  hair,  red 
beards  and  very  light  blue  eyes,  very  much  resembling  Swedes 
or  Danes.  As  they  looked  so  much  like  white  men,  I  was 
amazed  to  hear  our  guide  address  them  in  a  strange  language  ; 
and  he  afterward  explained  that  they  were  descendants  from 
the  survivors  of  a  Danish  ship  that  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mayo  river,  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  survivors  were  kept  in  captivity  and  took 
native  wives.  The  ordinary  Mayo  Indian  resembles  the  Yaqui, 
though  inferior  in  height,  and  considerably  darker  of  skin.  I 
have  been  told  by  the  Yaquis  themselves  that  their  physical 
superiority  is  due  to  the  ancient  practice  of  putting  to  death  at 
birth  all  weak  or  deformed  children — a  practice  still  adhered 
to  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  remote  from  the 
inBuence  of  the  law,  though  strenuous  effort  is  being  made  to 
abolish  it,  both  by  the  native  chief  and  the  government. 

One  can  scarcely  close  an  article  of  any  description  relating 
te  Mexico,  without  paying  a  tribute  to  President  Diaz,  who, 
thirteen  years  ago,  began  his  great  reforms  in  a  country  preg- 
nant with  brigandage,  lawlessness  and  intrigue.  To  day  the 
clear  light  of  peace,  progress  and  contentment  is  as  notable 
in  the  isolated  lands  of  the  Yaquis  as  in  the  capital  city  itself. 
And  so  firmly  founded  are  the  great  principles  of  the  president 
that  no  intelligent  observer  will  for  a  moment  concede  that  ret- 
rogression will  be  possible,  even  when  Diaz  no  longer  guides 
the  ship  of  State. 


The  California  Redwoods. 

S,  or  redwoods,  are  said  to  be  not  only  the 
but  the  oldest  trees  in  existence  ;  sclen- 
ting the  maxim  am  Bge  of  living  specimens 
iboat  2000  yean  and  claiming  them  to  be 
lants  of  yet  mightier  forest  giants. 
:  original  habitat  was  the  countries  sur- 
ig  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  their  fossilized 
s  arc  still  to  be  found ;  bnt  they  were  driven 
arrt  by  advaucin^  glaciers,  finding  a  conge- 
mate  in  California,  to  which  place  they  are 
now  exclusively  confined. 

Tbere  are  two  varieties  in  the  State  ;  the  coast  redwood  (Sequoia  5cm- 
fiervirim),  which  grows  in  irregnlar  groves  in  the  Coast  Range  from 
Monteicy  Bay  to  the  Oregon  line,  and  the  famous  "Big  Trees"  (Stqnsia 
Cigantta),  Batlves  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  from  5000  to  8000  feet. 
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Amoni^  the  exploring  Pranciacan  friars,  at  Santa  Crii2»  in  17<59,  the 
fbnaer  variety  was  known  as  the  "Palo  Colorado/'  or  "  red  tree ;  "  and 
the  estate  of  Stanford  University  derives  its  name  of  Palo  Alto»  or  **  tall 
tree,"  from  a  lofty  redwood  landmark »  the  last  of  its  race  in  that  vi- 
cinity. 

.The  Sierra  species  was  formerly  described  by  Bnglish  botanists  as  the 
Wellingtonia  gigantea  and  by  Americans  as  the  Washingtonia  gigantea; 
bat  it  is  now  generally  called  by  its  Indian  name  of  Sequoia. 

The  two  kinds  are  closely  allied,  the  main  differences  being  in  size 
and  environment ;  but  they  are  never  found  growing  together,  though' 
often  mingling  with  other  trees. 

Both  have  fine,  rich  foliage  and  rigid,  tapering  trunks,  often  branch- 
leas  to  the  height  of  100  feet ;  and  the  reddish,  velvety  bark,  which  is 
usually  twisted  spirally  from  apex  to  base  of  the  great  column,  varies 
from  six  to  eleven  inches  in  thickness. 

The  cones  are  borne  in  great  numbers  but  seem  remarkably  small 
for  such  huge  trees — those  of  the  Sierra  sequoias  being  not  more  than 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  while  the  cones  of  tbe  coast  redwood 
do  SK>t  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches. 

Gray  squirrels  are  especially  fond  of  the  seeds  and  store  away  im- 
mense quantities  for  winter  use  ;  but  their  haunts  are  often  unceremo- 
niously invaded  by  the  professional  seed  gatherer,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  industry,  supplies  orders  from  foreign  countries  irom  this 
source. 

Were  it  not  for  their  phcenix-Uke  powers  of  reproduction,  the  coast 
redwoods  would  be  doomed  to  final  extinction  by  the  lumbermen  ;  but, 
unlike  other  timber  trees,  they  are  not  destroyed  by  felling.  No  sooner 
is  one  of  these  primeval  giants  laid  low,  than  from  six  to  twenty  vigor- 
oue  young  saplings  spring  up  in  a  circle  around  the  demolished  stump, 
aa  though  Nature  were  trying  to  hide  the  ugly  scar ;  and  so  rapidly  do 
these  herculean  infants  grow,  that  they  are  ready  for  the  saw  when  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  of  age,  at  which  time  they  are  about  two  feet  in 
dtameter. 

Another  peculiarity  of  redwoods  is  that  of  forming  natural  halls,  or 
cathedrals,  the  pillars  of  which  are  rugged  trunks  and  the  domes  arches 
of  Uvinfi[  green. 

The  vitality  of  sequoias  is  simply  astonishing,  logs  having  been 
known  to  send  out  fresh  shoots*  after  they  have  been  cut  for  several 
years ;  while  hardy  young  trees  have  actually  been  found  growing  out  of 
mos^y  trunks,  that  have  fallen  over  mountain  streams. 

An  area  of  about  twenty  acres  in  the  Coast  Range  is  covered  by  the 
Suite  Cruz  Grove,  which  contains  trees  rivaling  in  size  their  famous 
cousins  in  the  Sierras,  some  of  the  largest  specimens  being  300  feet  in 
height  aiid  twenty  feet  or  more  in  diameter. 

Many  of  ths^  trees  have  historic  names.  The  "  General  Fremont" 
is  a  hollow  sequoia  275  fee^  high  and  46  feet  in  circumference,  in  which 
the  Pathfinder  made  his  home  ibr  several  months  in  1847,  the  cavernous 
interior  being  14z:l6  feet. 

The  "President  Harrison,"  the  "General  Sherman,"  and  the  "Daniel 
Webster  "  are  all  mammoth  redwoods  of  magnificent  bearing ;  and  the 
"  Giant  '*  once  boasted  the  altitude  of  375  feet,  but  was  deprived  of  over 
50  feet  of  his  lofty  crest  by  a  furious  winter  gale. 

"Jumbo  "  is  so-called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  an  elephant. 

Among  clumps  of  trees  in  this  grove  are  the  "Robert  IngetsoU*' 
fronpt  the  united  girth  of  which  is  95  feet ;  the  "  Nine  Muses,''  form- 
ing a  cool  arbor-like  retreat ;  the  "  Y.  M.  C.  A."  group,  and  the  "Three 
SisteiB  ** — a  graceful  trio  200  feet  high,  springing  from  the  same  root. 
As  straight  as  masts  are  tht  colossal  trunks,  any  one  of  which  is  capable 
of  producing  sufficient  lumber  to  build  a  good-sized  house. 

Xot  all  at  once  do  their  proportions  impress  the  visitor,  but  little  by 
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little  their  grandeur  grows,  like  the  immensity  of  Mt  Shasta  or  the 
beaaty  of  the  Yosemite  Palls.  Gazing  upward  into  their  deep,  green 
recesses,  through  which  the  wind  roars  with  a  sound  like  surf,  on  a  sea- 
beach,  one  is  overpowered  with  a  sense  of  one's  own  littleness. 

The  Sierra  groves  of  *'  Big  Trees  "  are  about  twenty  in  number  and 
cover  an  area  of  nearly  200  miles.  The  Calaveras  grove  is  50  acres  in 
extent  and  contains  over  ninety  trees,  twenty  of  which  are  over  25  feet 
in  diameter. 

Some  of  the  largest  specimens  are  also  named  after  prominent  people 
— among  them  being *' General  Grant,"  "Andrew Jackson,"  "Florence 
Nightingale,"  ''Abraham  Lincoln,"  "General  Sherman,"  "Professor 
Grey  "  and  "  WilUam  Cullen  Bryant." 

"  The  Pride  of  the  Porest "  reaches  a  height  of  300  feet,  and  is  twenty- 
three  feet  thick  ;  and  "  Hercules,"  which  was  blown  down  some  thirty 
years  ago,  in  a  winter  storm,  measures  325  feet  in  height  and  95  feet  in 
circumference. 

Among  other  prostrate  trees  are-  "The  Pallen  Monarch,"  "The 
Miner's  Cabin,"  and  "The  Father  of  the  Porest,"  the  height  of  which 
has  been  estimated  at  having  once  been  450  feet.  It  is  112  feet  in  girth  ; 
and  through  its  hollow  interior  riders  are  accustomed  to  pass  on 
horseback. 

Near  by  is  "  The  Mother  of  the  Forest" — a  noble  tree,  which  has 
been  wantonly  stripped  of  its  tuirk,  to  a  considerable  elevation,  for  ex- 
hibition at  fairs. 

"  The  Pioneer's  Cabin "  has  an  opening  cut  through  its  massive 
trunk,  enabling  a  four-horse  stage-coach  to  drive  through  the  growing 
tree. 

About  seven  miles  from  the  "Mammoth  Grove"  is  the  "South 
Grove  " — which  is  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  contains  over  a 
thousand  trees,  including  a  number  of  pines  and  firs. 

Here  are  to  be  found  -New  York,"  the  largest  living  tree,  104  feet  in 
circumference,  "  Columbus,'*  "  Old  Goliah  "  and  other  forest  grants. 

In  the  Big  Tree  Grove  at  Maripojsa  are  about  four  hundred  sequoias 
ranging  from  150  to  300  feet  in  height,  among  the  most  conspicuous 
being  "  Wawona  "  and  the  "  Grizzly  Giant." 

The  various  logging  camps  scattered  alon^  the  coast  are  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  visitor.  The  trees  are  felled  with  axes  and  a  huge  saw, 
skillfully  operated  by  two  men,  who  stand  upon  a  rough  scaffolding, 
several  feet  from  the  ground. 

Their  hazardous  task  accomplished,  and  the  sylvan  monarch  having 
fallen  crashing  into  the  "  bed  "  prepared  to  receive  it,  the  branches  and 
bark  are  stripped  off,  and  the  trunk  which  is  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  is  cut  up  into  logs  varying  from,  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
in  length. 

If  the  forest  is  choked  with  boughs  and  dead  brush  they  are  set  on 
fire  to  clear  the  way ;  for  as  redwood  contains  neither  pitch  nor  resin,  it 
smoulders  rather  than  bursts  into  a  flame  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
conflagrations,  although  the^  are  sometimes  started  in  this  way. 

In  most  of  the  larger  milk,  a  locomotive  and  flat  care  are  used  for 
hauling  the  logs  from  the  woods  to  the  mill  or  river,  one  huge  log  often 
occupying  an  entire  car. 

But  in  many  of  the  lumber  camps,  eight  or  ten  yoke  of  oxen  or  a 
dozen  pairs  of  horses  or  mules  are  employed — ^ten  or  fifteen  sections  of 
the  great  trunks  being  attached  together  with  heavy  chains,  forming 
what  is  known  as  a  "  train." 

As  a  wide,  smooth  and  even  track  is  indispensable,  a  "  skid"  road  is 
made  by  placing  logs,  corduroy  fashion,  upon  a  clear^  space  and  keep- 
ing them  wet  to  reduce  friction  and  to  enable  the  train  to  glide  along 
smoothly — the  process  being  called  "  snaking  out." 

Slowly  the  oxen  plod  along  until  they  reach  a  declivity,  when  the 
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teamster  with  snapping  whip  and  not  a  little  profanity,  urges  them  into 
a  mad  gallop,  whidi  becomes  a  veritable  raoe  for  life,  the  immense  logs 
bocnning  along  behind  them,  till  they  reach  the  foot  of  the  incline. 

In  very  steep  places,  the  locomotive  is  nsnally  removed  and  the 
mighty  freight  allowed  a  wild  ride  down  the  grade ;  or  if  the  terminns 
of  the  railroad  is  on  a  high  bank  above  a  stream,  the  logs  are  sent  down 
a  long  chute,  plunging  into  the  water  with  a  tremendous  splash  and 
sending  up  great  showers  of  flying  spray. 

When  the  logging  camp  is  situated  near  a  wide  river,  the  logs  are 
floated  down  the  current  to  the  mill  in  the  form  of  enormous  raf& ;  or 
large  cigar  shaped  cages  of  logs  are  towed  by  streamers  to  distant  ports 
on  the  ocean. 

Being  extremely  durable  and  never  swelling  or  shrinking,  when  once 
thoroughly  seasoned,  this  wood  is  very  valuable  for  telegraph  poles, 
fence  posts,  shingles,  and  railroad  ties,  and  is  also  much  prized  for  the 
interior  decorations  of  houses  on  account  of  the  richness  and  variety  of 
its  grains  and  the  high  polish  of  which  it  is  capable. 


One  Day  at  Pachec  o's. 

BY  IDAH  MKACHAM  STHOBRIDOK, 

^^OU  think  because  I  don't  grow  enthusiastic  over 

^4     this  horserace  today  that  I  don't  know  what  it  is 

^^^     to  enjoy  seeing  a  good  horse  run,  and  a  good  rider 

keep  his  seat  ?    Why,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  seen  riding 

and  running  that  stirred  a  man's  blood  so  that  this 

sort  of  thing  wasn't  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day 

with  it ! 

You  men  of  a  younger  generation  miss  what  we 
old  fellows  remember. 

Just  sit  down,  sit  down  now,  and  let  me  tell 
you  about  one  day  at  Pacheco's. 

The  Major  and  I  had  been  over  to  Antioch, 
and  on  our  return  accepted  the  Don's  invitation 
to  turn  aside  at  his  rancho  and  witness  the  sport 
oi  a  Spanish  gala  day.  Casa  Pacheco  was  one  of  those  big 
delightful  old  houses  of  the  early  Californians,  standing  on 
rising  ground  in  the  center  of  his  domain,  where  fine  oaks 
dotted  the  rancho  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  But  no  house 
of  old  Spaniard  or  newer  Gringo  was  ever  big  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  crowd  we  found  there  that  day  in  July.  Men 
and  women  were  thick  as  bees  swarming  about  the  place  in 
the  honey-sweet  air.  Tall,  handsome  caballeros,  and  pretty, 
plump  sefioritas,  nifios  that  were  as  happy  and  healthy  as  only 
children  can  be  who  breathe  the  salt  air  that  comes  in  from 
Pacific  seas ;  old  men  and  women  with  the  fire  of  life  still  shin- 
ing in  their  bead-bright  eyes,  though  their  skin  was  withered 
and  flesh  shrunken  ;  young  men  and  girls,  laughing  and  gay, 
and  in  love.  These  and  the  Indians — scores  upon  scores  of 
them — and  the  horses  (such  as   you  never  see  now  on  the 
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rancbo),  these,  I  say,  made  up  a  mass  of  moving,  glowing  life 
that  day  at  Pacheco's, 

In  the  corral  were  two  or  three  hundred  head  of  wild  cattle  ; 
steers,  stags,  and  old  bulls.  Hot — untamed — restless — ^they 
surged  ba(£  and  forth  in  their  narrow  confines,  while  a  per- 
petual cloud  of  light  dust  hung  over  them  in  the  heat  of  the 
summer  sun. 

There  was  movement,  excitement,  life  everywhere!  The 
attitude  of  your  race-track  habituds  here  today  would  be  called 
apathetic  in  comparison  with  what  those  flesh  and  blood  beings 
— ^the  old  Spaniards — showed  and  felt.  Ah,  my  boy,  you 
missed  a  good  deal  not  being  bom  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury earlier  !  And  I  would  have  missed  it  all  too,  had  I  not 
sailed  in  through  the  Golden  Gate  in  the  'Fifties. 

Well,  the  crowd  at  Pacheco's  had  flocked  in  at  his  bidding 
from  the  country  for  leagues  and  leagues  around.  From 
Ciprian's,  and  Moraga's,  and  Briones\  and  from  San  Ramon, 
and  Alamo  and  Castro  Valley.  From  Livermore  they  came, 
and  Romero  Valley  too»  and  Martinez  ;  from  everywhere  the 
people  poured  in  that  day  to  Pacheco's. 

Every  vaquero  rode  a  good  horse.  Why,  men  Uke  Jost 
Moraga  and  Martinez  wouldn't  have  taken  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  head  for  any  one  of  their  saddle  horses,  and  they 
numbered  them  by  the  hundreds  !  Vau  never  saw  such  horses, 
my  boy,  as  we  used  to  have  in  California  in  the  old  daya. 
Great,  big,  fine  animals,  every  one  of  them  a  picture.  Made 
of  muscle  ^nd  bone,  and,  more  than  all,  mettle.  Those  were 
the  kind  of  horses  they  rode  in  the  days  when  to  be  a  Spaniard 
was  to  be  a  first-dass  vaquero.  There  were  no  ''cowboys'' 
then ;  the  word  hadn't  been  invented.  Why,  sir,  the  horses 
these  fellows  use  now  would  fall  down  under  the  weight  of  the 
old  Spanish  saddles — ^the  kind  we  used  to  have  in  the  'Fifties. 
They  were  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold  threads ;  made 
heavy  with  such  embroidery,  and  worked  with  silks  in  beauti- 
ful colors.  The  tapaderos  almost  touching  the  ground  ;  and 
the  saddles  made  with  great  "macheers"  that  half  covered  a 
horse.  All  heavily  mounted  with  silver.  Conchas  on  the 
spurs  that  were  big  as  saucers,  and  silver  chains  jangling  from 
the  bit  to  make  silvery  music. 

A  horse  in  those  days  seemed  to  possess  more  intelligence 
than  your  horses  of  the  present  day  do,  and  when  he  got  fitted 
out  with  the  fixings  the  old  Spaniards  used  to  put  on,  why,  by 
George,  sir,  he  carried  himself  like  a  king  I 

Every  one  used  to  ride  in  those  days,  just  as  no  one  rides 
now.  What's  that  ?  You  f  You  ride  f  Nonsense  I  What 
do  you  know  about  riding,  when  the  most  that  you  ever  do  is 
to  throw  your  leg  over  some  pretty,  prancing  saddler  for  a 
canter  out  through  the  park  and  the  presidio,  or  along  the  beach 
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in  the  sunshine  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  7  Get  on  a  horse,  a 
horse,  sir,  and  ride  in  a  storm,  or  at  night,  as  we  old  chaps 
tued  to  do,  time  and  time  again,  forty  years  ago,  and  you'll 
wake  up  to  some  new  sensations. 

I  can  remember  riding  at  night  with  the  wind  shrieking  in 
my  eans,  and  the  slap  of  sleet  in  my  face  as  I  rode  neck  and 
neck  n^th  the  storm.  Forked  lightning  flashing  in  my  eyes, 
and  a  flying  road  under  my  feet.  Fording  a  river,  finding  my 
way  through  a  caflon,  climbing  a  hill,  then  descending  into  a 
piUy — on»  and  on  in  the  night ;  riding,  riding,  riding  !  Wet 
totbe  skin,  but  aglow  with  excitement  and  the  electric  current 
that  fiuuie  myself  and  my  horse  a  part  of  the  storm  with  the 
ekments !  Ah,  bttt  it  makes  a  man  young  again  only  to  think 
of  it! 

Bat  you  fellows  who  go  for  4i  gallop  over  a  macadamized 
voad  on  days  when  it  is  sunny  and  pleasant,  and  then  come 
home  and  tell  what  you  know  about  riding,  you Oh, ! 

About  that  day  at  Pacheco's  ?  Why,  that's  what  I'm  telling 
you.  The  fellows  there  who  were  to  ride  (and  there  must  have 
been  a  couple  of  hundred  of  them),  had  their  horses  trimmed 
up  so  that  it  was  worth  a  day's  journey  just  to  look  at  them 
where  they  were  standing,  to  say  nothing  of  what  it  was 
when  they  were  nespoading  to  the  touch  of  hand  and  heel. 
Tbait  was  as  fine  a  sight  as  you  could  imagine,  and  such  as 
you  never  have  sfsen. 

The  riders  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  where 
each  would  try  to  excel  in  the  display  of  fine  hcMrseman^ip, 
sat  in  their  saddles  forming  two  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
openjsg  of  the  oorral.  Lean,  litj»e  fellows  they  were,  wearing 
their  clothes  as  only  a  Spaniard  can  wear  them.  Girt  round 
the  waist  with  silk  sashes  ;  most  of  them  a  vivid  crimson,  but 
sometimes  wearing  blue  ones.  And  every  faoe  was  shaded 
with  the  stiff,  broad-rimmed  sombrero  worn  with  a  chin  stxap, 
ttod  tilted  on  to  the  forehead. 

The  horses  pawed  at  the  ground,  tossing  their  heads  and 
rolling  their  bits  under  their  tongues.  Quivering  with  excite- 
ment, and  twitching  with  nervous  expectancy  they  were  a$ 
eager  to  be  off  as  their  masters. 

Then  the  bars  are  let  down  ! 

An  old  steer — big,  broad-homed,  his  eyes  red  and  ugly,  and 
his  mouth  slavering— <x>mes  to  the  opening  of  the  corral.  He 
stops,  motionless  he  stands,  eyeing  the  multitude  outside  for  a 
flMMnent.  Then  he  takes  a  step  or  two  forward,  shajcing  his 
head  and  lashing  his  tail.  Again  he  stops,  and,  putting  his 
nose  down,  smells  of  the  ground.  Smells  and  snorts,  afiiaid 
lo  pass  through-  "  Hoopa  !  Hoopa  !"  The  shouts  startle 
him  into  action.  '*  Hoopa!  Hoopa!"  There  is  a  rush  for- 
waid,  and  he  is  out  into  the  open  !    It  is  a  dash  jGor  libesfcy  ; 
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and  he  makes  straight  away  for  the  bottom,  down  where  the 
oaks  are  the  thickest. 

Then  there  is  a  shout  from  the  people,  and  another,  and 
another ;  and  out  of  the  crowd  of  waiting  vaqueros  two — one 
from  each  side  of  the  line — clap  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  their 
horses  and  are  off  after  the  steer,  which  is  running  with  head 
up  and  tail  stiffened  at  a  pace  which  needs  a  good  horse  to 
keep  up  with. 

But  one  of  the  men  is  gaining — more  and  more — closer  and 
closer — almost  up  to  him — only  a  length  behind — ^half  a  length 
— ^now  he  is  there,  close,  running  with  the  steer,  side  by  side  ! 
Then  !  Then  there  is  a  quick  movement  of  his  arm  as  he 
bends  low  from  the  saddle  and  (just  how  it  is  done  you  cannot 
see),  he  has  caught  the  animal's  tail,  and  taken  a  turn  around 
the  horn  of  the  saddle.  Spurring  his  horse,  that  leaps  forward 
at  the  touch,  he  whirls  the  steer's  hind-quarters  around  as  he 
rushes  past  and,  releasing  his  hold  at  that  instant,  the  animal 
is  tripped  and  thrown  to  the  ground  where  it  roUs  over  and 
over. 

There  is  a  burst  of  cheers  from  the  hilltop ;  wild  hurrahs 
for  the  victor. 

But  the  steer  has  bounded  to  its  feet  and  is  up  and  off  again. 
Away  go  the  pursuers  after  it.  They  have  forgotten  the 
danger,  and  only  remember  to  be  daring.  If,  at  the  moment 
of  releasing  the  turns  that  have  been  taken,  the  long  hair 
should  catdb  on  the  horn  and  hold,  it  would  hurl  horse  and 
rider  down  with  the  steer. 

The  fellow  acts  quickly ;  and  is  as  cautious  as  he  is  quick. 

The  supple  figure  leans  from  the  saddle,  there  is  a  dextrous 
turn  of  the  wrist,  and  the  steer  is  down  once  more  ;  this  time 
thrown  by  the  other  vaquero. 

Again  the  air  is  filled  with  the  cheering.  The  Major  and  I 
are  dbieering  too. 

Cuidado/  Look  out  there  !  The  steer  is  up  again,  maddened 
and  eager  to  fight.  Ready  to  make  a  quick  rush  and  gore 
man  or  beast  that  may  stand  in  his  way.  But  he  turns,  and 
is  off,  and  they  after  him ;  and  again  he  is  thrown.  He  is 
getting  bewildered  and  exhausted  from  the  repeated  quick 
&lls.  Sometimes  he  starts  up  the  hillside  instead  of  on  down 
to  the  bottoms.  He  is  dizzy  and  dazed,  scarce  knowing  which 
way  to  go.  Tired  and  panting,  with  tongue  lolling,  he  has  no 
strength  left  to  run.  So,  at  last,  they  let  him  trot  off  while 
they  turn  back  to  rest  themselves  and  their  horses,  and  then 
follow  a  fresh  one. 

But  ere  the  bridle  reins  are  drawn  across  the  necks  of  the 
blowing,  sweating  horses,  another  wild  yell  goes  up  to  the 
heavens,  and  another  steer  is  let  out,  followed  by  two  fresh 
riders.    The  two  coming  up  from  the  bottoms  swing  out-^-one 
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to  the  right,  the  other  left — ^to  give  a  free  sweep  to  the  others 
who  are  charging  like  a  whirlwind  after  the  steer  that  is  run- 
ning straight  for  the  lowland.  Steer  after  steer  is  turned  out — 
steers,  stags  and  old  ioros.  And  each  one  is  made  to  run  a 
hard  race  for  his  freedom  again  down  in  the  oak  trees. 

There  is  yelling,  and  cheering,  and  laughter.  And  the 
vaqueros  race  down,  and  ride  ba(±,  and  rest,  and  eat  water- 
melons. Those  who  &il  in  the  throwing  are  good  naturedly 
derided  and  jeered  at  by  those  who  sit  tinder  the  trees  and  eat 
watermelons,  and  smoke  dgarettes,  and  laugh  and  are  happy 
— these  children  of  a  summer  land  ! 

And  the  winners  ?  Their  reward  lies  in  dark  eyes  ;  in  soft, 
melting  glances  that  bear  to  each  victor  a  promise.  A  message 
that  goes  forth  ere  long  lashes  fall  on  cheeks  where  the  blood 
blushes  when  two  pai^  of  eyes  meet.  Bach  knight  has  his 
lady  1    All  day  long  in  the  warm  summer  sunshine — 

Eh  ?  What's  that  you  are  saying  ?  *'  It's  a  go  !  They're 
oflF! "  They  have  started?  Bless  my  soul,  so  they 
have  !  There  they  go  !  Ah,  it's  a  fine  thing  to  see  a  fine 
hoise ;  but  the  finest  sight  in  the  world  is  to  see  such  a  horse 
ona  dead  run ! 

How  I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  you  could  have  seen  them — that 
daf  at  Pacheco's  I 

Bmboldt,  V«T. 

Early  California. 

UNPUBLISHED    DOCUMENTS—THE    VICEROY'S    REPORT 

CONTINUED. 

CONTINUATION  of  the  report  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  the 
Count  of  Revilla  Gigedo,  on  the  history  of  California  from 
1768  to  1793,  follows : 

Government  of  the  Viceroy  don  Martin  de  Mayorca. 

52.  The  events  which  I  have  related  happened  during  the  time  in 
which  the  Viceroy  don  Martin  de  Mayorca  governed  New  Spain,  aid- 
ing with  efficacious  and  prompt  measures  those  taken  by  the  Com- 
mander General  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Interior,  Chevalier  de  Croix,  in 
the  peninsula  of  the  Califomias,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Sonora,  both  of 
which  provinces  are  bounded  by  the  river  called  Colorado.  (22) 

THIRD  EXPLORATION  TO  HIGHER  LATITUDES. 

53.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  Viceroy  don  Antonio  fiucareli  had  de- 
cided upon  a  third  exploration  to  be  made  up  to  latitude  70°  North,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  following  vesseb  were  detailed  :  the  frigate  '*Prin- 

built  in  San  Blaus,  and  **  ha.  Pavorita*'  purchased  in  Peru,  under 


(»)  The  Royal  Audiencia  governed  from  the  death  of  Bucareii  (April  q,  1779)  to  the 
arrival  of  hli  sooceaaor,  the  president  of  the  Audience  of  Guatemala,  don  Martin  de 
M^porca  (August  33, 1779).  The  messenger  who  carried  to  the  viceroy  the  news  of  his 
appointment,  an  Andalusian  by  the  name  of  P.  Vara,  rode  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to 
that  of  •Guatemala,  a  distance  of  more  than  1200  miUs  in  seven  days  /  Don  Martin  de 
Mayorca  governed  from  August  23, 1779,  to  April  38, 1783. 
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the  ordezB  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  first  claM,  don  Ignacio  Ai1)e«ga«nd 
don  Juan  de  la  Bodega  Cuadra,  who  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  same 
rank. 

54^  These  vessels  sailed  from  San  Bids  on  February  11,  1 179,  and 
stood  in  ahore  on  May  18  to  the  Bucateli  acchipelago  in  55^  17^  latkode 
North »  anchoring  in  a  well  protected  and  ample  (comodo)  harbor,  lo 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz.  There  they  remained  nntil 
June  12,  for  the  object  of  resting  from  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  car- 
ing their  sick,  and  for  minutely  reconnoitering  the  bays,  gnlft,  ialaauis, 
clunnels,  coasts  and  immediate  ports. 

55.  Afterwards  they  sailed  up  to  61°  latitude,  taking  possession  in  6(^ 
13^  of  the  port  of  Santiago  on  Magdalena  island,  from  where  theydis-. 
covered  at  a  distance  of  ten  leagues  (30  miles)  the  great  bay  situated  on 
the  main  land,  and  which  the  English  captain  O>ok,  in  hh  voyagjb  in 
1778,  had  named  Prince  William. 

56.  After  the  pilots,  don  Jos^  Cafiiza  and  don  Juan  Pantoja,  ha4  le- 
connoitered  the  island,  they  could  not  find  the  strait  (pass)  towards  the 
North,  which  appean  on  Russian  charts  in  at>out  this  locality,  and  Con- 
sequently abandoning  the  course  to  the  north,  they  steend  westvid 
made  another  stop  in  the  bay,  called  by  thtm  Our  Lady  of  la  Regia 
and  situated  in  59"^  8^  latitude. 

57.  With  the  customaiy  formalities  they  took  possession  of  this  p>rt. 
Under  the  pretext  that  the  scurvy  had  broken  out  among  the  crew  of 
'*  La  Princesa,"  that  *'  La  Pavorita"  had  strict  orders  to  keep  in  com- 
pany, and  that  time  was  presung  for  their  return  to  San  Blaa,  the  om- 
mander  Arteaga  decided  upon  turning  back  immediately,  finishinfihie 
voyage  on  November  25,  and  the  frigate  *'Favorita'*  on  the  2Ut  of  the 
same  month. 

58.  His  Majesty  was  well  pleased  with  the  infotmation  impartedby 
the  Viceroy,  don  Martin  de  Mayorca,  about  the  outcome  of  the  eape- 
dition  and  ability  displayed  therein,  and  the  officers  and  pilots  of  b«th 
frigates  were  remunerated  with  different  favors  and  promotions.  By  an 
order  of  May  10,  1780,  the  King  commanded  that  the  voyages  ot  ex- 
plorations to  higher  latitudes  should  cesse,  and  that  the  lieutenants  of 
the  first  class,  don  Juan  de  la  Bodega  and  don  Francisco  Quiros  shou.d 
go  to  Habana  and  report  for  service  in  that  department  in  the  war  whidi 
had  been  declared  against  England.    (23) 

Report  of  the  Departmeat  of  Qmxk  Bias. 

59.  Par  from  thinking  of  new  explorations,  strict  •economies  began 
to  be  practiced  since  the  year  1780,  by  reducing  the  expenses  of  San 
Bias,  which  anew  was  restricted  to  its  primitive  objects  of  reconnoiter- 
ing and  succoring  the  Californiaa. 

60.  In  consequence  of  thia  new  state  of  affairs,  the  formulation  of  an- 
other set  of  rules  for  the  economic  government  wae  commanded  in  le- 
peated  royal  orders  issued  from  1781  to  1786.  This  is  the  only  natter 
having  any  bearing  upon  the  present  compilation  which  happeaed  d«r* 
ing  the  government  of  the  Viceroy,  don  Martin  de  Mayorca  ;  his  aue- 
cessor,  don  Martin  de  Galvez;  the  governing  "Audiencia"  ;  and  the 
Very  Rev.  Archbishop.    (24) 

J 2$)  Bairl^nd  and  Pmoce  were  at  war,  and  the  Bvglteh  under  the  pretext  that  vea> 
•  fiying  the  U.  S.  colors  had  been  admitted  hi  Spanish  potts,  Insatted  on  dillercBt 
oocasions  the  flaff  of  Spahi.  This  together  with  the  continued  insistences  of  I<oids  XVI 
upon  the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  i76i,caued  ''the  family  pact",  decided  Chailes  Til  of  Spain 
to  declare  war  against  Knslattd  on  May  i8, 1779,  which  ended  wHh  the  treaty  of  peace, 
made  Januaxy  ao,  1783  at  Versailles. 

(34)  Don  Martias  de  Galves,  brother  of  the  former  inspector  general  and  then  actual 
Secretary  of  the  Indies,  don  Jo«6  Calves,  governed  from  April  ^,  178I3,  to  November  5, 
i!f84i  at  which  day  he  died  at  8  p.  m.,  and  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  was  btuled  u 
the  dmreh  of  San  Fernando  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  Royal  Audience  governed  from  November  j,  1784  to  Tnac'ii,  x76ft.^lcof  tfaear* 
ilvsl  of  the  new  viceroy,  don  Bernardo  da  Galvcs,  mm  of  the  dcoMacd,  doa  Malias 
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New  Biil«B  for  San  Bias,  prepared  by  the  Vieeroy  Goont 

de  Oalvez. 

6K  The  necMiTj  pf^HmiiMury  sfceiw  ^rere  taken  for  formulAliiig  the 
preicribed  tet  of  mles^  which  were  finbhed  in  17^,  redacisig  the  salaries, 
pmy  and  gmtoUies  to  Uie  limited  amonnts  in  the  oidinancea  of  the  Sonth 
Sea.  The  Viceroy,  Count  de  Galvez,  commanded  tiiia  "  reglamento"  to 
go  into  force  without  the  previous  assent  of  the  Royal  Treasury  Com- 


GoTernmeiit  of  the  Viceroy  Don  Manuel  Antonio  Floras, 

f(2.  In  this  state  my  predecessor,  Don  Manuel  Antonio  Flores,  found 
the  matters  relating  to  San  Bias  and  the  Califoraias,  but  they  again 
Changed  to  what  they  were  before,  occasioning  new  expenses,  cares  and 
attentions  (25). 

FOUJBTfi  fiXPLOBATIOK. 

^.  Through  the  Count  de  la  Peronse,  commander  of  the  French 
&]gate  *'Bruiula"  and  "  Astrolabio",  information  was  obtakied  that  the 
Russjass  had  formed  four  establishments  on  the  American  continent, 
north  of  the  Califomias  (26).  In  the  royal  order  of  January  25,  1787,  re- 
peated on  July  21st  next,  His  Majesty  commanded  that  two  vessels, 
with  the  two  Mst  pilots  of  San  Bias,  should  be  detailed  for  the  purpose 
of  undertakix^f  this  fourth  exploration. 

64.  My  ^edecessor  did  so,  and  necessity  compelled  him  to  place  the 
expedition  m  charge  of  the  brevet  ensign  of  the  first  class,  Don  Estev£n 
JoK  Martinez,  for  the  reason  that  no  navy  officers  wexs  in  the  depart- 
ment, which  was  reduced  to  its  quota  of  pilots,  and  therefore  the  Viceroy 
had  no  opportunity  to  choose  a  peison  m  whom  he  could  place  moi« 
confidence. 

65.  Martinez  havixy  been  detailed  to  the  Gommand  of  the  expedition 
in  the  frigate  *'  Princesa",  and  the  pilot,  Don  Gonzalo  Gabriel  I/)pez 
de  Haro,  to  the  despatch  boat  (pa^uebot)  "San  Cdrlos",  they  were 
handed  full  instructions,  furnished  with  all  the  naoessary  supplies,  «nd 
started  on  their  voy^e  on  Mavch  8,  1788. 

66.  Both  vessels  sailed  north  until  reaching  61^.  On  May  16  they 
stood  in  shore  toward  Port  Prince  William,  sailed  down  to  Trinidad 
Island,  and  finally  arrived  at  Onalaska.  The  ahips  had  not  kept  com- 
pany, twice  they  became  separated,  joining  again  at  the  two  last  named 
localities. 

67.  They  remained  in  Onalaska  until  August  18,  and  the  commander 
Martinez  advised  the  pilot  Haro,  in  case  they  should  again  become 
separated,  to  proceed  with  the  dispatoh  boat  nnder  his  oomnund  to  the 
port  of  Monterey,  as  the  advanced  season  did  not  permit  reconnoitering 
the  harbor  of  Nntka. 


Don  Bernardo  de  Galves  had  been  srovemor  of  I^ouisiana  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Itnglattd.  Having  recognised  the  independence  of  the  American  colonlea  on 
i^>rtl  X9»  1779,  ahortly  after  he -marched  at  the  head  of  hia  troops  ap  the  Bfiaeisalppl, 
and  after  a  aiege  of  nine  daya  took  Iberville  on  September  7,  ana  later  ou  Natches.  On 
ICarch  14, 1780,  Mobile  surrendered  to  him,  and  Penaacola  In  1781,  and  Galvex  took  po8> 
aeaalon  of  ^orida.  He  died  in  Mexico,  November  30,  ifi6,  at  4:30  in  the  morning,  and 
Is  buried  in  San  Fernando  opposite  the  grave  of  his  father. 

f2S)  Don  Mannel  Antonio  Plotea  governed  Ivom  Augaat  17, 1787,  until  October  16, 
ISW. 

(38)  Caiitain  B^farlng,  who  was  sent  out  in  1788  by  the  impress  Ann  of  Russia,  dia- 
coveted  tne  mainland^of  North  America  in  lat.  58°  28^  on  July  18,  1741.  Captain 
Tsdtlrikow.  hia  compairlon,  being  separated  from  him  In  a  storm,  sighted  the  aame 
ooaat  in  lat.  UP  on  July  16, 1741  while  Befarfng  sailed  up  the  coast  discovering  many  of 
tiieialmndaof  the-Ateatian  ArcAlpelago,  some  of  which  however  he  had  seen  daring 
Ma jweytona  voyage  in  1398.  The  United  Slates  purchaaad  Alnika-from  Russia  on  Maicfi 
n,  JW,  and  took  fanaal  poasesaion  tbaeeof  at  half-paat  tks-ea  in  4he  aftaraaoa  of 
October  IB  1867. 
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68.  In  fact,  the  ships  did  part  company  on  the  same  day  on  which 
they  left  OnaUska,  and  finally  terminated  their  voyage  in  San  Bias,  the 
dispatch  boat  on  September  22  and  the  frigate  on  December  5,  1788. 

69  On  account  of  the  notorious  discord  between  these  two  command- 
ers, this  expedition  might  have  ended  disastrously ;  but  at  least  it  verified 
the  notices  about  the  Russian  establishments,  although  differing  some- 
what from  those  contained  in  the  general  report  of  the  Count  de  la 
Perouse. 

70  According  to  the  information  acquired  by  Martinez  and  Haro, 
the  Russians  counted  twenty  years  since  establishing  themselves  on  their 
island  of  Onalaska,  which  is  the  capitsd  or  headquarters,  recognized  as 
such  for  military  and  political  purposes,  collection  of  the  tribute  from 
the  Indians,  commerce  and  its  consequent  advantages,  by  their  other 
small  establishments  situated  on  the  mainland,  the  adjoining  islands 
and  on  Cook  river. 

71  It  is  believed  that,  including  Onalaska,  the  mentioned  establish- 
ments do  not  exceed  six,  with  a  population  of  about  BYt  hundred 
Russians,  whose  settlements,  on  account  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians 
along  the  extensive  coasts  of  the  continent,  are  scattered  from  the 
harbor  of  Nutka  in  49°  36^  to  Port  Prince  William  in  latitude  ei""  north. 
They  are  also  master^  of  the  islands  extending  from  that  of  Onalaska  in 
61°  to  Montagu  Island  in  54°. 

72  Saicof  Potasf  Cosmichi,  who  was  the  chief  or  commander  of 
said  establishment,  assured  our  officers  that  the  English  captain,  Cook, 
had  not  made  an  exact  reconnoisanoe  of  the  river  bearing  his  name, 
and,  that  after  the  ^pedition  effected  by  the  Russians,  &hring  and 
Tschirikow  in  the  year  1741  in  55°  latitude  north,  no  subject  whatso- 
ever of  tbat  power  had  passed  to  the  east  of  Cape  Saint  Blias.  He  also 
stated  that  they  awaited  two  frigates  from  Kamts-Kaska  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  Nutka,  and  to  impede  the  trade  and  settlement  of  the  En- 
glish who  claim  it  by  right  of  the  discovery  made  by  Captain  Cook,  as 
he,  the  commander,  had  been  informed  by  an  Englishman,  Grec,  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel,  which,  on.  its  return  with  a  cargo  of  furs  from  Nutka 
to  Canton,  had  stopped  at  Onalaska. 

73  This,  and  different  other  information  of  small  importance  is 
contained  in  the  reports  and  diaries  of  don  Estevdn  Job€  Martinez  and 
the  pilot  Haro.  These  two  officers  in  the  course  of  their  explorations 
took  possession  as  customaty  of  the  following  localities ;  Two  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  island  of  Montagu,  one  of  them  opposite  Prince 
William  strait,  of  a  bay  they  named  Piores  (in  honor  of  the  viceroy)  in 
59°  49^;  of  Trinidad  Island  in  6(f  7^;  of  Kodiac  Island,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Florida  Blanca,  in  56°  44^;  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
tbe  Onalaska  Island  in  the  same  latitude ;  and  of  a  port  situated  on  the 
said  island  in  53^  which  they  called  Port  of  the  Princess  of  Asturias.  (27) 

Occupation  of  the  Port  of  J^atka. 

74.  My  predecessor,  don  Antonio  Piores,  reported  upon  all  these 
matters  in  the  letters  of  November  4  and  December  23,  numbers  672 
and  702,  accompanying  maps,  diaries  and  other  documents;  in  same  he 
expressed  his  sound  opinions,  and  ended  by  stating  the  causes  which 
compelled  him  promptly  to  occupy  Nutka.    (28) 


(27)  Humboldt  speaking  of  this  esEpedition  says,  that  in  the  vftceioyal  archives  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  he  found  a  thick  MdS.  entitled  "  Reoognoiaance  of  the  four  Russian 
establishments  to  the  north  of  the  Califomias,  made  m  1788,"  and  adds:  **  this  his- 
toriosl  omipendiam  contains  very  little  in  reference  to  the  Russian  Colonies  in 
America.  None  of  Martines's  people  understood  Russian  and  none  of  the  Moscovites, 
Spanish  ;  their  conversation,  ir  so  it  may  be  called,  was  carried  on  by  signs." 

(28)  The  port  of  Santa  Cms  de  Nootka,  Noutka,  Nutka.  called  San  I,orcnso  by  its 
discoverer  Peres,  and  King  George's  Sound  or  rather  Pnendly  Cove  by  Cook,  was 
known  to  the  natives  under  the  name  of  Tncuatl.  The  origin  of  the  word  Nutka  is 
unknown,  as  the  langusge  of  the  Indians  has  only  one  word  resembliag  It :    "Nonchi** 
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75.  Therein,  as  also  in  former  and  later  commnnications,  he  pre- 
sented jast  and  fonnded  reasons  for  placing  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  San  Bias  a  captain  of  the  second  class  (capitan  de  fragata)  who 
should  command  and  govern  it  assisted  by  some  other  officers  of  the 
royal  navy,  good  pilots,  surgeons,  chaplains  and  other  necessary  per- 
sons, to  whom  comx>etent  salaries  should  be  assigned.  He  also  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  vessels  and  that  the  required  artillery  should  be 
brought  from  Perd  ;  all  this  in  case,  as  seemed  necessary,  that  the  ex- 
plorations or  voyages  to  higher  latitudes  should  be  continued. 

76.  The  occupation  of  Nutka  was  undertaken  immediately  and  con- 
fided to  the  commander  of  the  fourth  exploration,  don  Bstev^n  Jos^ 
Martinez,  because  there  was  no  one  in  San  Bias  to  relieve  him,  nor  any 
other  vessels  ready  than  the  frigate  **  Princesa  "  and  the  dispatch  boat 
"SanCdrlos." 

77.  Therefore,  these  two  ships  left  in  charge  of  Martinez  Gonzalo 
and  the  pilot,  don  Gabriel  I^pez  de  Haro,  on  February  19,  1789.  The 
firigate  entered  Nutka  on  May  5th  and  the  dispatch  l)oat  on  the  12th  of 
the  same  month. 

78.  Although  they  found  within  the  harbor,  the  frigate  ''Columbia'* 
and  the  bilander  (balandra)  "  Washington  "  belonging  to  the  American 
colonies,  and  a  Portuguese  dispatch  bort  "La  Kfigenia  nuviana,"  sol- 
emn possession  was  taken  and  the  i>ost  fortified  with  a  battery  of  ten 
guns,  which  was  established  at  its  mouth  or  entrance. 

79.  Martinez  inspected  the  passports  of  the  American  vessels  and 
finding  no  just  motives  which  might  compel  him  to  detain  the  ships,  he 
notified  their  captains,  that  they  should  not  return  to  the  seas  and  coasts 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  without  the  permit  of  our  sovereign. 

Seizure  of  fingrlish  Vessels. 

80.  The  same  he  intended  to  do  with  the  dispatch  boat, '  'La  Efigenia, ' ' 
which  sailed  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  with  a  passport  of  the  governor 
of  Macao,  and  with  instructions,  written  in  Portuguese,  from  Juan  Cara- 
ballo  as  owner  of  the  vessel ;  but  as  it  seemed  to  Martinez  that  these 
docmments  were  not  in  good  form,  and  that  they  contained  hard  (duras) 
and  insulting  phrases,  he  made  the  captain  a  prisoner. 

81 .  Afterwards  Martinez  became  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
ferring his  prisoner  to  San  Bias,  for  he  could  spare  none  of  his  i>eople, 
as  he  required  all  for  the  defense  of  the  esteblishment  at  Nutka.  There- 
fore he  permitted  the  dispateh  boat  to  return  to  Nutka,  stipulating  first 
with  its  captain  and  master,  who  signed  the  corresponding  obliga- 
tion, to  pay  the  value  of  his  small  vessel  and  insignificant  cargo  when- 
ever it  should  be  claimed  as  a  fair  price. 

82.  Finally,  the  dispatch  boat  "Efigenia"  was  far  from  experiencing 
any  damages,  its  officers  and  crew  provided  themselves  with  fresh  pro- 
visions of  which  they  were  greatly  in  need,  and  sailed  away  in  liberty, 
having  been  generously  helped  with  everything  they  required. 

83.  The  same  did  not  happen  with  the  English  vessels :  the  dispatch 
boat  "Argonauta"  and  the  bilander  "  Princess  Royal."  They,  like  "La 
Bfigeuia,"  had  come  under  the  command  of  James  Colnet  to  take  pos- 
session of  Nutka  to  fortify  it  and  estoblish  a  trading  post  (factoria)  and 
settlement,  bringing  for  this  purpose  everything  necessary,  and  twenty- 
nine  "sangleyes"  [the  name  of  "sangley"  was  given  to  those  Chinese 
who  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  trading],  skilled 
in  diffierent  mechanical  arts. 

84.  Colnet  intended  to  begin  work  at  once  on  those  establishments, 
claiming  that  he  derived  his  right  from  the  supposed  reason  that  said 


which  sigiiifiefl  moantain.  The  port  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  an  island, 
ha:vina  length  of  20  nantlcal  miles,  and  is  separated  by  the  Tasis  Chan&el  <  firom  Cuadra 
aad  Vanooover  iilaiids. 
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coiintf7  had  'been  discoTered  by  Captstn  Cook  ;  and  etill  further  be- 
came the  Porttigneae  had  coded  to  the  FcwTrade  Company  of  Loodon 
(compafiia  del  cotaercio  libre  de  Londnee),  (29)  the  right  of  first  diaoov^ 
ery,  inBisting  that  eame  had  been  »«de  by  the  admiral  Ponte  (^);  but 
the  commander  of  onr  expedition  demonstrated  to  the  Bnglieh  com- 
mander how  efToneouB  «nd  nn founded  his  ideas  were. 

85.  Coinet,  pertinaciously  adhering  to  the  same»  refused  fo  shov  the 
patents  which  anthorized  him,  and  the  instructions  by  whieh  he  was 
governed,  giving  always  vtry  proudly  his  explanations,  batoonaidar- 
ing  that  he  could  not  sustain  the  position  taken  by  him,  he  decided  to 
leave  Nutka  «nd  sail  away. 

86.  Por  this  purpose  he  asked  for  a  boat  to  help  him  aise  anchor  ; 
and  then  Martinez  fearing  that  the  Bn^sh  captain  might  aoeapy  sooie 
other  port  on  the  coast  from  where  it  might  be  difficult  to  dislodge 
him,  again  asked  for  his  passport,  patent  and  instructions. 

87.  Coinet  continued  in  his  stubborn  seaistanee,  «*»^*^»g  siattacs 
worse  by  his  insulting  ianguage  and  actUms.  Xhctefoie,  the  -santil 
stock  of  Martinez's  patience  being  exhausted,  he  detained  the  dispateh 
txMt  ''Argonaut"  as  also  the  bilander  ''Princess  Royal^'  and  Inunadiaftely 
sent  botkk  vessels,  with  pilots  and  crews  of  his  owa,  te  San  Bias.     (31 ) 

Arrival  of  the  Englisli   vessels  at  San  Bias,  and  meas- 

nreti  taken  by  the  Viceroy. 

88.  I^e  dispatch  boat  left  N«tka  July  U,  and  the  btlaader  Jaly  27. 
The  first  arrived  in  San  Bias  August  !5,  And  the  second  Augast  77, 
Having  4iaen  informed  of  these  events,  the  viceroy,  don  Manuel  An- 
tonio Flores,  decided  that  the  cargo  of  both  vessels  should  be  discharged 
in  the  presence  and  with  the  intervention  of  their  captains,  James  Col- 
net  and  Thomas  Hudson ;  that  both  s}ionld  sign  the  formal  inventories, 
and  that  the  correspondlujg:  authorized  copies  thereof  should  be  delivered 
unto  them  for  their  security  and  guaranty  at  all  times,  whether  the  ves- 
sels shouid  be  declared  legitimate  prizes  or  not. 

89.  He  also  ordered  that  those  goods  and  provisions  liable  to  he 
spoiled,  damaged  or  lost  should  be  sold  for  their  just  price,  and  the  re- 
mainder deposited  separately  and  safely  in  the  royal  storehouses. 

90.  Furthermore,  he  commanded  that  after  the  dispatch  boat  and  bi- 
lander had  been  unloaded,  they  should,  pending  an  estimate  of  the 
costs,  undergo  the  necessary  careening ;  that  a  strict  account,  accom- 
panied by  vouchers,  should  be  kept;  and  that  all  this  should  be  done 
with  the  acquiescence,  intervention  and  knowledge  of  said  English 
captains. 

91.  Finally  he  ordered  and  insisted  thereon  specially,  that  the  cap- 
tains and  their  crews  should  be  left  in  a  "discreet**  liberty ;  that  they 
should  be  well  treated  and  lodged ;  and  that  each  should  roceive  the 
pay  or  salary  corresponding  to  his  rank  or  emolument,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  then  ^vemtng  in  San  Bias. 


(29)    fu  1785(1  company  was  formed  in  London  «aUed  **Kiaff  Gcoty's  Sottnd  0«»- 
paav"  ior  the  purpoae  of  establisUng  a  ookmy  at  Nutka  and  nMio^aalisiag  the  far 
cade. 

<30)  Am  fabnlotts  as  41m  Toyages  of  Lorenco  Ferer  Ifaldonado  in  i()8S  and  Jwra  Pma 
in  isoa  is  the  one  of  Ponte.  The  Admiral  Batlolovi^  de  Poatei  or  Puentes,  waa  sup- 
pfbaed  to  hare  left  Callao  (Pent)  April  3*  1640  and  to  have  sailed  along  the  coast  of  New 
Spain  and  the  Californlaa  up  to  77<'  lat.  North,  discoveriiw  the  fnaad  «f  ComO^Mt, 
many  inlets  and  aouads,  the  lakeir«//o  on  the  aoulli  shore  aTwdiiGh  waaiocatad  ttede- 
Hdous  town  of  Canoui*  besides  many  other  paradisiacal  localities.  The  cacpediiioas  of 
the  XVIII  oentnry  proved  the  absolute  fklsehood  of  all  this  fable. 

(51)    This  procedure  save  rise  to  mutual  exaggerated  recrindnationa,  and  as  Hvm- 
boldt  aays  :    *<▲  few  huts  built  on  the  beach,  a  m&crable  battery  «f  awivel«|RBa  aad  < 
few  cabbages  planted  within  a  stodtaada, 
between  Spain  and  England." 
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noyal  Ovders  of  Hlft  JMLiiJegty  aitproTinir  these  meMiiires, 
and  coDtunandinir  what  should  be  done. 

92.  These  orders  were  carried  cmt  with  ntmoet  exactness,  pnrity  and 
generosity.  The  soTereign  commands  of  the  King,  issued  Ajnil  14, 
1789,  and  January  26,  approved,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Supreme 
Commission  of  State,  the  steps  taken  by  my  predecessor,  don  Manuel 
Antonio  Flores,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Russian  establish- 
ments and  occupying  the  port  of  Nutka,  as  also  everything  in  relation 
to  the  English  vesseb  detained  in  that  port  by  don  Bstevin  Jos^  Mart- 
inez and  transferred  to  the  harbor  of  San  Bias. 

93.  The  first  royal  order  empowered  the  Viceroy  to  make  the  exx>cndi- 
tnres  required  by  these  matters  without  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
same  in  a  meeting  of  the  dux>erior  Treasury  Commission,  and  to  proceed 
at  his  discretion  with  the  due  caution  to  which  my  predecessor  had  re- 
ferred in  his  letter,  number  745,  of  January  12,  1789. 

94.  The  same  royal  order  contained  the  notification  that  the  captain 
of  the  first-class,  don  Jnan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Cuadra  had  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  department  of  San  Bias  and  of  his 
imadmate  arrival  at  these  kingdoms  with  six  other  officers  of  the  roynl 
navy  and  four  surgeons ;  that  it  had  been  decided  to  build  the  neces- 
sary vessels  in  Rralejo ;  that  orders  had  been  issued  for  forwarding  a 
sufficient  number  of  guns  from  Peru ;  and,  iinally,  this  order  contained 
the  complaint  (reoonvencion)  which  His  Majesty  had  lodged  with  Rus- 
sia, stating  therein  in  general  terms  that  the  subjects  of  that  power 
should  not  founH  establishments  on  our  northern  coasts  of  the  Califbr- 
niaa. 

95.  The  second  royal  order,  of  January  26,  1790,  referred  exclusively 
to  the  matter  of  the  restitution  of  the  Bngllah  vessels ;  commanded  the 
maintenance  of  the  port  of  Nutka,  the  arrangement  of  the  department 
of  San  Bias,  and  informed  about  the  complaints  laid  before  the  Court  of 
9t  James  by  our  ambassador,  the  Marquis  del  Camx>o. 

GoTemment  of  the  Present  Viceroy,  the  Gofmt  of 

Bevilla  Gisredo. 

96.  After  I  had  taken  possession,  on  October  18^  1789,  of  the  com- 
mand of  these  dominions,  I  received  and  informed  myself  of  all  the 
sovereign  decisions  of  His  Majesty ;  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  comply  fully 
with  them,  I  applied  myself  to  those  matters  requiring  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

8tep0  Taken  by  Him  to  Occupy  Ag^ain  the  Port  €it 
Natka  which  had  been  Abandoned* 

97.  Tbemostimportantpointwastoaeenreonrestablishmentat Natka, 
and  OS  I  was  awaxe  that  don  Bstev&n  Joe^  Mortlnes  hod  peremptofy 
orden  from  my  predecessor  to  abandon  uie  port  and  return  to  Son  Bias, 
I  provided  for  the  immediate  fitting  out  of  three  vessels  to  relieve  those 
la  cbiurgt  of  Martinez ;  but  this  officer  returned  ahead  of  time,  aachor- 
iag  in  8an  Mo*  on  the  following  6th  of  December.    (32.) 

98.  In  my  letter,  No.  194,  of  December  27,  I  communicated  this 
had  news,  and  enclosed  the  captain's  diary,  which  contained  nothing 
new  or  of  special  interest.  In  another  letter  of  mine,  No.  195,  under 
the  same  date,  I  reported  upon  the  executive  action  taken  by  me  for  the 
porpose  of  occupymg  again  promptly  the  abandoned  port  of  Nutka. 


8Z.  Martinez  liavliig  dismantled  the  fortifications  and  made  a  present  of  the  bnUd- 
ififlS  to  ICacnina.  tays  or  chief  of  the  Indians,  left  Kntka  Oct  31.  Before  retiring  from 
that  port,  he  had  reported  to  the  vlcerpsr,  that  the  pilot  Narvaes  had  again  discovered 
the  atntfts  of  Poca,  Uie  existence  whereof  had  until  then  been  denied  by  the  navigators 
of  those  coasts. 
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Bailinjar  of  the  Expedition  by  Order  of  Bevilia  Oiiredo. 

99.  In  fact  on  the  3d  day  of  February,  1790,  the  frigate  **Concepcion*\ 
the  dispatch  boat  '*San  Carlos"  and  the  bilander  ''Pnncesa  Real'*  sailed 
from  San  Blaa,  under  the  command  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  first-class 
(teniente  de  nayio),  don  ^ancisco  Eliza,  and  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion April  4  following.     (33.) 

100.  These  three  vessels,  well  manned,  and  reinforced  with  the  first 
company  of  volunteers,  left  provided  with  artillery,  arms,  ammunition, 
war  material,  medicines  and  provisions  for  one  jear. 

101.  The  commander,  Eliza,  carried  with  him  the  corresponding^  in- 
structions for  fortifying  the  port,  and  for  constructing  unpretentious 
buildings  required  for  storehouses,  quarters  and  arsenal. 

102.  He  was  ordered  to  procure  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  by 
treating  them  with  discretion,  love  and  prudence  ;  to  defend  our  estab- 
lishments against  the  aggressions  of  these  natives  or  the  vassals  of  what- 
soever foreign  power ;  not  to  insist  on  registering  too  scrupulously  for- 
eign vessels,  neither  to  annoy  nor  make  them  prisoners  ;  also  not  to  in- 
sist upon  disloginff  (without  previous  and  peremptory  orders  of  His 
Majesty^  the  Rusnans  from  uicLr  existing  establishments,  and  finally, 
his  special  attention  was  called  to  detailing,  at  the  proper  time,  the  ves- 
sels of  his  expedition  for  minutely  reconnoitering  the  coasts,  islands  and 
harbors  up  to  60°  latitude,  as  eHao  Cook  river  and  Juan  de  Puca  straits. 

103.  In  accordance  with  these  orders,  the  port  of  Nutka  was  fortified; 
a  suitable  town,  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as  possible,  was  built ;  the 
good  will  of  the  Indians  was  obtained  through  the  medium  of  trade  and 
barter,  and  by  a  few  small  presents ;  and  the  explorations,  as  I  will  re- 
late in  its  proper  place,  were  also  carried  out. 

104.  Although  several  English  and  American  vessels  frequented  the 
immediate  coasts  and  harbors,  some  entering  Nutka,  nothing  happened 
which  might  have  occasioned  troubles  or  difficulties,  and  the  foreign 
ships  always  respected  our  new  establishment,  which  was  kept  supplied 
with  everything  necessary  by  the  other  vessels  from  San  Bias,  which  at 
the  same  time  carried  the  required  funds,  merchandise  and  provisions 
to  the  "presidios'*  and  missions  of  the  Californias. 

Kew  Rules  for  San  Bias* 

105.  Not  less  urgent  was  the  matter  of  reorganizing  the  department 
of  San  Bias  ;  first  because  such  were  the  King's  commands,  and  second 
because  nothing  useful  could  be  accomplished  with  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess, unless  tbe  department  was  placed  on  a  footing  enabling  it  to  ren- 
der efficacious  service,  and  therefore  I  issued  my  first  orders  for  this 
object. 

106.  Its  commander,  the  captain  of  the  first-class,  don  Juan  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Bodega,  and  the  six  officers  of  the  royal  navy,  appointed  by 
His  Majesty,  had  already  taken  charge  of  their  offices.  In  Vera  Cruz,  the 
re<;^uired  number  of  officers,  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  enlisted  volun- 
tarily, had  been  gathered,  and  they  were  now  on  the  road  to  the  depots 
(depositos).  In  Guadalajara  all  necessary  preparations  were  made  for 
transferring  the  first  company  of  volunteeis  to  man  the  vessels,  de- 
tailed for  the  occupation  of  Nutka.  Now  it  was  necessary  to  assign  to 
all  the  salaries,  pay,  rations  and  reward  which  they  should  enjoy. 

107.  The  quota  specified  in  the  rules,  made  for  the  sole  object  of 
carrying  the  necessary  funds  and  supplies  to  the  Californias,  and  which 
the  Viceroy,  Count  de  Galves,  had  ordered  to  be  enforced,  were  now  in- 
adequate. It  became  indispensable  and  just  to  augment  these  quotas 
owing  to  the  rank  of  the  officers,  the  increase  of  their  work  and  ex- 
penses in  a  dear  and  unhealthy  country. 

88.    The  other  two  officers  in  command  were,  don  Salvador  Pida]go  of  the  "  San 
Carlos"  and  don  Manuel  Quimper  of  the  "Prlncesa  Real." 

[TO  BB  continued] 


The  Nation*!  Bdncational  AasociaKoa  is  welcome  to  California.  Here 
ia  a  connby  in  which  even  the  moot  haidened  teacher  shonid  be  able  to 
laam  aomething. 

A  good  manj  well-mesninK  ddzeoa  make  the  mistake  of      lest 
tliinking  that  the  gOTCmment  of  this  conatr;  ia  the  politl-  we 

dans —  a  blnnder  which  the  politicians  do  their  beat  to  en-  FOROet. 

conragc.  If  everyone  would  remember  the  fact  that  in  the  United 
Statea  wt  are  the  Eovemment,  there  would  be  no  more  of  thia  curdled 
imbeciUtj'  of  ita  being  "  treason  "  for  the  people  to  dare  meddle  with 
the  Office  Holden. 

Doubtleai  it  la  nnavaUing  to  talk  of  akiea  to  them  that  never      the  land 
aaw  any,  or  (  what  la  much  the  aome  thing)  to  describe  the  of  the 

Oalifomia  heaveua  to  anch  aa  know  only  the  aecond-haud  tin  bk^ 

finnament  of  the  humid  East.  But  it  is  just  aa  well  to  jog  tboae  be- 
nighted Bonla  now  and  then,  teat  thej  forget  how  thcr  have  swindled 
tbenwelvea.  Por  the  "  Par  West"  (how  qnaint  that  timkl  provindallBn 
aoondSiBOw,  to  nswhohavegradnated  from  the  Remoteneaal)  lathe  I,and 
of  the  Sky.  Not  the  malarial  Middle  West,  girthed  bjr  the  quinine  belt. 
But  from  where  the  lands  of  Uncle  Sam  be^  to  slope  toward  heaven 
{not  in  scattered  warts  of  peaks  but  in  contmental  uplift) ;  from  where 
earth  and  air  alike  begin  to  wring  ont  their  mnddj  garments  and  pnt  on  < 
the  dry,  sweet  robes  of  altitude  —  from  there  on  to  where  they  atoop  at 
last  to  meet  an  unreeklng  sea,  and  linger  there,  undrenched  and  nnde- 
fiJed  and  dry,  why  Uiai  is  the  sky  country. 

We  cannot  wholly  expect  the  Par  Beat,  cuddled  ungiieaslngly  under 
its  jnnkshop  welkin,  to  study  the  reaaoua  of  thla  our  advantage.    It  can  , 

he  learned  In  science  why  asky  sweating  over  the  wash-boiler  of  theGnlf-  ' 

Stream,  water-logged  and  smoke-lodged,  pricked  with  some  sample 
■tars  and  hannted  by  a  ann  to  which  it  acts  aa  buming-glaaa  —  why  such 
a  sky  is  different  from  a  clean  dry  one  ;  but  stndy  is  work.  There  are 
doubtless  some  Easterners  who  have  made  the  empiric  discoveiy  that 
the  kitchen  on  clothes-boiling  day  ia  not  so  amiable  as  a  dry-heated 
room.  But  It  is  also  an  efibrt  to  carry  this  logic  along  to  a  bigger  case. 
So  the  simplest  way  is  to  come  and  see. 

The  arid  akies  are  the  skies  to  live  under — for  many  and  all  reasons. 
They  are  more  inspiring,  more  uplifting,  more  sane,  more  healthful 
Ther  are  the  heart  of  a  climate  as  much  nobler  and  tenderer  than  that 
of  the  humid  akies  as  an  angel  is  above  a  aandbagger.    They  fill  our 

ri  with  glory  and  our  lungs  with  power.  They  mature  flowers  bqrond 
wildest  delirium  of  the  East,  and  turn  the  multiplication-table  loose 
among  the  stars.  Tbey  double  the  reach  of  the  eye  and  give  it  ten  times 
aa  mn^  that  Is  worth  seeing.    They  kindle  to  the  rising  and  the  setting 
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mm ;  and  between  timet  baak  in  his  nj  tempered  by  its  yery  dlrectnese — 
for  there  is  no  focusing  glass  in  the  air.  They  are  no  ''canopy/'  bnt  a 
sapphire  space  that  one  can  call  '*  The  Heavens"  without  conscientioos 
scruples. 

Under  such  stellar  spaces  we  all  ought  to  be  saints.  And  doubtless  we 
would  be — but  alas!  California  cannot  digest  the  men  of  humid  skies 
quite  so  fast  as  she  has  to  swallow  th9nm. 

HYPHENS  A  great  deal  of  neurotic  nonsense  is  being  printed  in  abuse  of 

AND  "  German -Americans'*  and  other  "hyphenated  citizens.*'  Now 

HYSTERICS,  a  hyphen  is  of  just  about  the  right  calibre  to  scare  a  peanut 
mind.  "German-American"  is  simply  a  handy  way  of  saying  "An 
American  of  German  origin."  The  newspapers  made  the  term,  and 
are  mostly  responsible  for  its  abuse.  It  has  been  abused  —  but  it  was 
never  more  insolent  or  more  un-American  a  phrase  than  our  usual' 'Anglo- 
Saxon  "  which,  as  used,  would  indicate  that  all  Americans  who  amount 
to  a  whoop  derive  from  England,  and  that  no  one  else  has  any  business 
here.  Only  a  clotted  mind  would  wish  any  American  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  birthplace  or  deny  his  mother.  Every  true  American  prefers  this 
country  to  all  others,  no  matter  where  he  was  born.  A  man  shall  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  shall  spit  upon  his  mother  or  let  any  vagabond  do  so. 
No  bad  son  was  ever  yet  a  good  husband. 

A  lAroe  The  University  of  California  is  in  order  of  promotion  and  con_ 

HEAD  ON  gratulation.    It  has  just  clapped  upon  its  broad  (but  long  un^ 

WIDE  SHOULDERS,  scqucled)  shoulders  a  head  as  is  a  head.  The  ^hich  is  Ben 
jamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  Cornell ;  not  only  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar' 
but  an  educator  of  national  repute  and  a  leader  of  men.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  succeed  in  giving  the  University^despite 
our  politicians — the  thing  it  most  needs  and  has  never  had.  In  oUier 
words,  that  Berkeley  is  to  have,  as  Stanford  has,  a  first-class  modern 
college  president — which  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  old  type. 
California  and  President  Wheeler  can  do  one  another  good.  We  need 
him  and  we  know  it.  Hexnay  not  know  that  he  needs  California ;  but 
in  a  few  yeais  he  will  have  learned.  He  may  possibly  not  love  all  Call- 
fornians;  but  when  the  State  which  shines  alike  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust  gets  into  his  bloody  he  will  have  new  ideas  about  the  redness  of 
life.  Meantime  he  has  back  of  him  a  huge  student- body  of  good  tissue, 
a  sound  corps  of  lieutenants,  and  the  warm  godspeed  of  every  fit  Cali- 
fornian.  • 

In  the  election  for  this  presidency  the  only  vote  for  a  "  home  man  " 
was  for  Prof.  Wm.  Carey  Jones-  It  was  a  merited  tribute  to  a  quiet 
man  who  has  long  been  a  very  large  part  of  the  backbone  of  Berkeley. 

FRCSiDENT  The  ressott  why  we  all  love  Teddy  Roosevelt  is  that  he  is  a 

TiDDVt  man,  not  a  graph ophone  cylinder.    The  reason  that  wc  can  all 

respect  him  is  that  he  is  unconsciously  better  than  he  wishes 
the  nation  to  be.    He  does  not  practice  what  he  preaches,  except  collect- 
ively.   He  wants  the  nation  to  fight — and  be  fights  with  it  snd  for  it 
like  a  Greek  demi-god.    But  as  to  seeking  the  "strenuous  life"  and 
avoiding  "  base  inaction  "  for  himself  Teddy  does  not  perambulate  the 
streets  in  quest  of  a  nose  to  pull.    He  does  not  swat  people  on  the  side- 
walk nor  have  a  rough  and  tumble  in  the  club.     In  a  word,  he  is  too 
much  a  man  to  fight  as  a  persoual  affair.    He  doesn't  need  to.    Teddy's 
eye  is  enough  to  keep  the  other  fellow  ftom  wishing  a  muss. 
Well,  so  it  is  with  nations— and  Teddy  will  know  so,  some  day. 
Meantime,  it  grows  more  inevitable  that  he  shall  be  a  figuze  in  the 
next  presidential  campaign.    And  the  Lion  hopes  he  will  be.    Unlesa 
as  good  an  American  and  a  little  older  comes  forward,  the  Lion  hopes 
Teddy  may  "get  there."    Not  from  admiration  for  his  war  notions; 
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but  becanae  he  seems  the  likeliest  way  for  us  to  get  a  president  who 
knows  his  own  mind  and  has  a  mind  to  know. 

The  latest  victim  who  didn't  know  it  was  loaded  is  the  irre-      looked 
piessible  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  editor  of  the  Bookman.  down  the 

In  the  Jnne  Cosmopolitan  Prof.  Peck  looked  into  the  muzzle  wrong  qun. 

of  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson's  Woman  and  Economics ,  and  made  faces, 
after  the  clever  fashion  for  which  he  is  famous.  In  the  July  Cosmopoli- 
tan the  gun  went  off ;  and  it  is  a  i>oor  bush  in  the  surrounding  landscape 
which  does  not  sport  a  scrap  of  Prof.  Peck's  ear  or  scalp.  His  article 
was  bright,  lordly,  somewhat  brutal,  considerably  illogical  and  rather 
'*  cocky.'*  Mis.  Stetson's  rejoihder  is  cool,  rather  contemptuous  and 
generally  crushing.  Prof.  Peck  is  not  a  sensitive  man.  He  will  not  be 
tamed  by  this  logical  flaying.  But  he  can  never  learn  too  soon  that  he 
doesn't  carry  club  enough  to  meet  the  Stetson  rapier.  Whether  or  not 
one  believes  in  *'  Woman's  Progress,"  only  the  unintellectual  can  fail 
to  find  tremendous  mental  stimulus  in  Mrs.  Stetson's  starding  insight. 

Several  officials  who  either  did  not  tell  the  truth  before  or  do      unexpected 
not  tell  it  now,  assure  us  at  last  that  Gen.  Alger  is  the  greatest,  lackeys. 

noblest  and  most  efficient  Secretary  of  War  this  country  ever 
had.  Maybe.  Maybe,  also,  confluent  idiocy  is  it^n  the  nation*  The 
American  people,  regardless  of  party,  believe  that  this  man  is  neither 
honest  nor  competent.  He  was  officially  branded  as  a  coward  in  our 
big  war  of  30  years  ago.  Now  we  look  upon  him  as  worse.  But  we 
may  be  in  error.  Carlyle,  I  believe,  spoke  of  England  as  *'a  nation  of 
twenty  million  people — mostly  fools."  This  may  be  a  nation  of  seventy 
million  people,  all  fools — except  the  cabinet  and  the  gentlemen  right 
under  the  plum-tree. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  Punston's  brilliant  regiment  wish  to  be      more 
mustered   out    Are  these  "dudes"    or    * 'mugwumps'*    or  OF  those 

"traitors?"    The  Lion  would  like  to  see  the  administration  "traitors.'* 

organ  that  dared  call  them  so.  Yet  their  choice,  though  within  soldierly 
bounds,  is  the  loudest,  sharpest  protest  against  the  war.  They  are  not 
failures  as  soldiers.  They  know  that  the  amanuensis  of  the  "  Hand  of 
God  "  wants  them  to  stay  in  the  field.  But  they  "  want  out."  Do  you 
fancy  for  an  instant  that  you  could  drag  90%  of  Punston's  boys  away, 
if  they  were  fighting  for  the  Union  ? 

For  years  the  best  brains  and  conscience  of  the  United  States      a  blow 
have  been  working  for  Civil  Service  Reform  —  which  means  at  qood 

nothing  in  the  world  but  honest  and  business-like  government  qovernment. 

The  opposition  to  it  means  nothing  in  the  world  but  rascality  and  spoils. 
President  Cleveland  enormously  extended  the  Civil  Service.  President 
McElinley  was  elected  on  a  solemn  pledge  to  take  no  steps  backward  in 
the  cause  of  honest  government.  He  has  just  broken  that  pledge  by 
taking  ten  thousand  positions  away  from  the  Civil  Service  and  giving 
them  to  the  spoilsmen. 

If  any  American  administration  ever  did  a  childish  thing,      the 
it  is  this  censorship  in  the  Philippines.    In  a  little  time  now  ostrich 

our  volunteers  will  be  at  home  ;  and  then  all  this  government  qame. 

concealment  of  the  truth  will  be  brought  to  naught.  The  truth  will 
become  notorious — for  our  volunteers  are  American  boys,  not  liars  nor 
serfs.  They  know  the  truth,  and  will  not  be  bullied  out  of  telling  it. 
And  as  Americana  are  not  fools,  they  will  be  angrier  than  if  the  truth 
had  been  told  in  the  first  place. 

Imperialist  papers  would  hardly  be  quoting  the  little  Filipino      as  we 
Tory,  Ramon  Reyes  Lala,  as  "an  authority  on  the  Philip-  might 

pines,"  if  they  had  time  to  read.    This  young  gentleman,  who  expect. 

wishes  his  country  to  lose  its  independence,  has  as  little  conscience  in 
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literatnre  as  patriotism  in  fact.  His  imperialistic  book  is  a  cold-blooded 
steal  from  John  Foreman.  That  is,  the  brains  and  learning  are  borrowed 
from  Foreman's  weighty  book  ;  the  toryism  is  Lala's  own. 

A  VERY  "  Freedom  of  the  Press  "  of  course  means  only  the  freedom  of  some  f<dlow 

.,,  I Y  ^^  print  a    dslly  newspaper  fall  of  rapes,  piize^fijrhts  and  charlatans.    It 

does  not  entitle  a  scholar  to  print  a  sober  oook  or  pamphlet    80,  news- 
THREAT.  papers  that  would  crack  the  welkin  if  warned  to  print  no  more  ravish- 

ments, are  gleeful  over  the  sappression  of  Atkinson.  Of  course  his  little  pamphlets 
are  merely  cold,  dry  statistics.  They  are  not  "  sensational."  and  they  are  true.  What 
business  has  a  man  to  print  figures,  in  a  republic  ?  And  the  Administration  mumbles 
terrible  but  indefinite  threats  (which  it  dare  not  carry  out)  of  its  intention  to  puni^ 
oth^  "  treasonable  "  Americans  if  they  dare  print  facts.  If  the  Administration  could 
change  aU  minds  as  easily  as  it  changes  its  own,  this  would  be  not  a  democracy  but  a 
sheepifold. 

THE  A  flaxseed  poultice  is  usefal  on  a  boil,  but  a  poor  substitute  for  brains.    It 

ABUSE  or  seems,  however,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  people  just  now  engaged  in 

ADuoE.  \jr  yelping  "Treason"  at  every  American  who  stops  to  think.    Aseverjrone 

WORDS.  knows  whose  head  is  lined  with  anything  sounder  than  mush  and  milk,  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  precisely  defines  what  treason  la.    It  isn't  free 

thought  or  free  speech  ;  and  in  this  republic  it  never  will  be.    It  is  not  treason  even 

when  a  newspaper— with  a  pocket  for  a  cottsdence,  a  mustard  plaster  in  place  of  a 

brain,  and  a  party  coQar  for  a  moral  code— blasphemes  the  memory  of  Washington 

and  Lincoln.    It  is  simply  venal  idiocy. 

• 
People  whose  world  is  horizoned  by  thrir  one  provincial  paper  are  likeliest  to  think 
that  Imperialism  is  "the  American  policy."    Those  who  read  a  little  more  broadly 
know  better.    Many  of  the  ablest  newspapers  in  the  United  States  are  against  the  *'ez- 

ension  "  erase ;  and  so  are  all  the  leadmg  weeklies  and  monthlies.    In  fact,  if  you 
ow  the  standing  of  a  periodical,  for  brains,  you  know  pretty  wdl  on  which  side  of 
the  fence  you  will  find  it. 

It  is  a  fat  joke  when  "an  old  Boston  crank's"  mail  is  stopped.  It  is  so  funny  that 
many  of  the  unthinking  fail  to  remember  that  the  United  States  has  never  been  used 
to  seeing  anyom^s  mail  meddled  with.  Such  things  have  been  left  to  Prance,  Russia 
and  other  lamentable  countries  of  the  spy-system.  The  trouble  is  that  the  next  Ad- 
ministration might  happen  to  tUnk  thvXyou  were  a  crank. 

As  to  "encouraging  the  Pllipinos"  will  they  be  more  likely  to  desire  our  "good  gov- 
ernment" when  they  learn  that  we  have  j  ust  flung  lo.coo  Civil  Service  pearls  before  the 
Spoils  swine  ?  President  McKinley  should  have  thought  twice.  Atkinson  never  did 
anything  half  so  likcdy  to  make  a  patriotic  foreigner  fight  against  being  ruled  by  us. 

You  have  noticed,  very  likely,  that  the  newspapers  whibh  today  account  it  High 
Treason  to  deny,  ever  so  respectfully,  the  infallibility  of  their  Pope  m  Washington  are 
the  same  newspapers  which,  when  the  United  States  had  another  president,  daily 
blackguarded  mm, and  still  pursue  him  in  private  life  with  vulgar  gibes. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  the  nation  has  ever  waged  war  upon  a  coun- 
try against  which  Congress  has  not  dedared  war.  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  those 
who  never  heard  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  that  Congress  is  the  only 
power  in  this  country  that  can  legally  dediare  war. 

It  is  particularly  meet  that  the  coimtry's  teachers  should  be  holding  their  annual  con- 
vention in  this  State.  As  some  of  them  are  aware,  California  taujght  the  Union  fully 
half  the  geography  it  knows— and  a  still  larger  share  of  its  financial  arithmetic. 


All  initials  and  tailpieces  used  in  this  magazine  are  Califisrnian.  A  new  and  very  at- 
tractive  series,  now  beginning  in  these  pages,  is  of  California  wildflowers ;  and  ii 
drawn  by  I«eonard  Lester,  whose  work  in  th&  line  has  never  been  surpassed. 


There  are  men  in  the  United  States  who  would  not  fight  if  they  were  in  the  Pllipinos' 
shoes.  But  luckily  there  are  not  manv.  Every  American  knows  that,  if  he  ever  stops 
to  think  what  he  would  do  if  Bnglana  tried  to  civilise  us. 

A  Los  Angeles  court  has  just  found  a  "sport"  guilty  of  cruelty  for  chasing  jackrab- 
bits  with  greyhounds  fox  an  admission  fee.    And  our  "rabbit  drives"  in  the  PhiUppincs? 

O  Liberty  I    How  many  Benevolent  Assimilations  are  committed  in  thy  name ! 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps.    The  Administration  keeps  Alger. 

"Destiny"  is  the  excuse  of  cowards.    Brave  men  make  their  destiny. 

Chas.  p.  Lummis. 


lence  timn  sncb  a  test,  un  tue  ottier  Band,  tbesc  cntlcs  who  can  m> 
easily  acquit  them  of  a  Aatj  probabW  know  uotbing  of  the  keen  com- 
fort their  more  slavUh  fellow  finds  ui  a  sonnd  boc^  amid  the  weai; 
wUdemcM.  It  is  a  yery  cheap  critic  vrha  ia  afraid  to  find  fault ;  it  is  a 
Ter7  mlaenible  one  who  likes  to. 

Wha— wha— what  ?  Is  things  what  they  seem,  or  is  visions  another 
abonl?  Here  for  years  we  have  gone  hungry  for  a  California 
Borel  big  enough  to  m&ke  a  mouthful  ;  and  of  a  sudden  the 
whole  table  falls  on  ns,  a  comestible  avalanche.  In  thirteen  years  there 
have  not  been  as  many  California  novels  of  serions  consideration  as  a1- 
ready  pnnctuate  this  year  of  grace  and  odd  numbers — TAe  Procession 
of  Life,  A  Soul  in  Bronze-^aad  now  McTee^ne,  a  Story  of  San  Fran- 
ciico.  Evidently  civilization  is  aot  a  total  failttrt:,  nor  the  Caucasian  Ir- 
remediably jilayed  out.  For  here  are  three  books  that  Calitamia  can  end 
will  add  to  Its  slim  fiction  shelf  with  pride.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  per- 
haps, that  all  three  are  growth  in  the  unforeseen.  It  would  not  be  half 
go  promising  if  Bret  Harte  got  back  a  fiash  of  his  old  fixe. 

Fredsely  like  Mr.  VacheU  and  Miss  DnBoia,  Mr.  Frank  Nonis  has 
emerged  into  open  typebefore,  and  with  credit.  But  precisely  like  them, 
again,  he  bants  upon  ns  now  with  every  qnollty  of  a  surprise.  All  three 
have  just  turned  out  their  masterpieces — to  date.  There  could  be  no 
sonnder  fulcmm  for  the  hope  that  all  three  will  astonish  ns  again — and 
we  shall  uotagain  be  so  easy. 

MeTeaette  is  a  hideous  story.  It  deals  wholly  with  humans  so  unin- 
formed of  humanity  at  their  best,  so  sodden  at  their  worst  with  the 
thing  we  flatter  ourselves  to  call  brutality  (meaning  something  so  base 
that  no  brute  but  man  ever  dreamed  of  it),  as  to  be  hannting.  In  the 
whole  450  pages  there  is  not  a  rift  in  the  sullen  horizon.  It  is  a  depress- 
ing story  to  the  humanist ;  snd  at  to  California  it  is  about  as  characteris- 
tic as  any  Peter  Fnnk  shop  on  Kearney  street. 

But  it  is  a  story.  ''McTeagoe,"  the  giant  quack  dentist,  "Trina" 
his  sordid  doll  of  a  wife,  "Marcus  Schooler"  the  man  whose  brains  as 
well  as  his  heart  are  in  his  mouth — they  are  genuine  characters. 
"Schouler"  doubtless  is  more  a  cariCBture  than  a  character ;  yet  at  times 
be  is  the  one  thing  needful.  The  ancient  lovers  are  also  a  Dickensesque 
exaggeration,  but  a  tolerable  one.  .  And  the  story  as  a  story  is  litcr^ly 
strong.  Above  all,  it  Is  chsracter  drawing  of  a  high  order.  A  simple 
bnt  consistent  plot,  a  firm  hand  in  its  development,  and  generally  ad- 
mirable restraint  in  the  tragedy — these  are  part  of  Mr.  Norris's  endow- 
ment. Far  leas  than  either  of  the  stories  ranked  with  it,  is  JHcTeague 
of  California.  Bnt  quite  ss  mnch  as  they,  it  ia  a  human  document,  a  fine 
and  a  powerful  piece  of  work,  an'  honor  to  its  smith  and  a  matter  of 
pride  to  those  of  ns  who  love  literature,  love  California  and  respect 
boneat  craft.    The  Doobleday  &  HcClure  Co.,  N.  Y.    fl.SO. 


"8  LAND  OF  SUNSHNIE. 

AFTER  Charles  A.  Keeler  oonld  afford  to  wait  for  jtistice  to  his  remark- 

.  MANY  able  book  on   The  Evolution  of  Colors  in  North  American 

DAYS.  Birds,    At  the  time  a  veteran  cloaet-natnralist  named  Allen 

abased  his  authority  to  discourage  the  youne  man  who  dared  to  think 
ahead  of  him.  Now  the  highest  aathority  m  the  United  States  points 
ont  that  the  California  striplmg  knew  more  in  1893  than  the  arm-chair 
Goliath  knew  then  or  has  learned  since.  For  it  is  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  to 
the  rescne — a  scientist  who  is  also  a  man,  and  free  from  the  mean  little 
cowardices  which  mark  too  many  library  explorers.  He  vindicates 
Keeler  and  leaves  Dr.  Allen  in  the  pillory,  after  a  fashion  to  delight 
every  lover  of  tmth  and  fair  play.  Tne  April  Osprey  (Washington)  is 
the  scene  of  this  handsome  and  jnst  adjudication. 

A  BOOK  A  most  extraordinary  book,  a  book  which  will  never  be  dropped 

AMONQ  ont  of  the  reckoning  so  long  as  its  problem  is  a  problem,  an 

A  THOUSAND.  euduriug  meteor  in  its  sky,  a  flaming  sword  which  wise  ene- 
mies will  shrink  from  (and  now  and  then  a  wise  friend  be  nicked  with- 
al), is  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson's  Women  and  Economics,  Mn.  Stet- 
son has  long  been  known  for  brilliancy  almost  beyond  her  kind ;  as 
easily  the  satirist  of  her  day;  and  as  a  strenuous  crusader  in  several 
causes  not  yet  popular.    Her  poems  are  sui  generis — and  a  mighty  good 

Senns,  though  against  the  established  order,  we  may  sometimes  fear,  she 
oth  protest  too  much.  But  this  grave,  deep,  high-thinking  and  far- 
thinking  book,  Women  and  Economics^  is  a  revelation.  Tliose  who 
have  sometimes  wished  that  her  brillian<^  might  be  better  coordinated, 
may  dismiss  their  fears,  in  face  •f  this  great  work.  The  Nation  — 
severest  and  most  expert  critic  in  America  — justly  rates  it  "  the  most 
significant  utterance  on  the  subject  since  Mill's  Subjection  of  Women 
reached  a  class  of  thinkers  never  before  touched  by  any  views  later  than 
those  of  Noah."  And  there  have  been  a  good  many  people  writing  about 
it,  since  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Mrs.  Stetson's  argument  is  not  unvaryingly  sound.  There  are  flaws — 
and  some  rather  funny  ones.  But  her  mam  and  essential  contention  is 
as  scientific  as  it  is  high-minded.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  egregiously 
abused  by  cheap  space-writers  and  little  sewing-circle  people ;  a  book 
which  every  senous  brain  will  value  and  respect,  whether  accepting  its 
doctrine  or  not.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 

FROM  With  Mrs.  Stetson's  book  should  be  read  Laura  Marholm's 

ANOTHER  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Woman,  which  is  also  an  unusual 

VIEW-POINT,  and  brilliant  work,  and  from  an  absolutely  different  point  of 
view.  Prau  Marholm's  serious  studies,  translated  by  Georgia  A.  Btchi- 
son^  are  revised  and  edited  by  Grace  Bllery  Channing ;  and  thus  is  the 
cunous  coincidence  that  the  two  most  important  books  in  a  decade  on 
**  The  Woman  Question "  come  from  members  of  the  Sunshinb  staff. 
The  two  works  are  properly  mates — one  might  almost  say  antidotes,  for 
one  another,  the  attraction  of  unlikes.  Tne  German  woman  has  the 
German  brain,  the  German  evenness  ;  and  her  pages  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected by  those  who  care  to  entertain  thought.  H.  S.  Stone  and  Co., 
Chicago.    $1.50. 

THE  Probably  the  handsomest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  very  best 

ISLAND  books  on  that  inexhaustibly  interesting  land,  is  Mrs.  Hugh 

EMPIRE.  Fraser's  Letters  from  fapan.    Two  sumptuous  volumes,  pro- 

fusely illustfuted  in  an  unconventional  fashion,  these  are  incidentally  an 
ornament  to  any  shelf.  But  the  vital  part  is  that  their  contents  is  good 
furniture  for  any  mind.  Mrs.  Praser  is  a  sister  of  F.  Marion  Crawford  ; 
her  literary  Rift  has  been  proved  by  her  successful  novels  ;  she  knows 
her  ground  £ir  more  intimately  than  most,  and  writes  from  an  experi- 
ence of  as  many  years  as  some  authors  have  given  months.  As  wile  of 
the  Britiah  Minister  to  Japan,  she  had  every  chance  to  know  the  country; 


THAT  WHICH   IS  WRITTEN.  "9 

and  above  all  she  saw  it  through  clear  eyea.  The  highest  value  of  this 
genuinely  charming  work  is  her  human  attitude  toward  the  Japanese  ; 
for  without  that  attitude,  without  the  appreciative  comprehension  which 
it  enables,  even  the  greatest  genius  has  never  yet  been  competent  to  arrive 
at  the  deepest  scientific  truth  about  any  country.  Mrs.  Eraser's  is  to  be 
commended  as  almost  a  model  among  books  of  travel.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  N.  Y.    2  vols.    (7.50.     Los  Angeles,  for  sale  by  C.  C.  Parker. 

9 

The  industrious  J.  V.  Brower  has  published  privately,  but      cofK>NADO 
sumptuously,  two  large  monographs  on  Quivira  and  Harahey  and 

respectively,  in  identification  of  the  localities  sought  and  found  quivira. 

by  Coronado  In  1541,  at  the  end  of  his  unprecedented  exploration. 
Bandelier's  exhaustive  documentary  and  field  research,  following  out  and 
establishing  Gen.  Simpson's  early  mspiration,  and  accepted  now  by  all 
aerious  scholars,  settled  the  general  lines  of  Coronado's  march,  and  even, 
within  close  limits,  its  Bastem  terminus.  Mr.  Brower  has  gone  into 
tireless  neighborhood  exploration  there,  and  in  groups  of  ancient  village 
sites  has  identified,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  exact  locus  of  the 
ancient  *' Kingdoms"  of  Quivira  and  Harahey.  Lavish  Uluatrations  of 
sites  and  of  the  artifects  found  there,  and  a  bibliographic  list  on  Quivira, 
add  much  to  the  value  of  these  volumes.  The  most  scientific — and  by 
far  the  best  written — ^portion  of  the  work  is  P.  W.  Hodge's  elaborate 
historical  sketch,  in  the  second  volume,  of  '*Coronado's  March  to 
Quivira."  His  identification  of  the  Quiviras  as  Wichita  Indians,  and 
the  Haxaheys  as  Pawnees,  dwelling  in  1541  in  the  valley  of  the  Elansas 
river,  in  the  region  about  Manhattan  and  Junction  City,  seems  complete. 
He  also  shrivels  up  P.  S.  Dellenbaugh  (whose  astonishingly  ignorant 
and  immodest  "  True  Route  of  Coronado"  was  criticised  in  these  pages 
some  months  a^o)  with  something  of  that  thoroughness  with  which  he 
finished  Prof.  Libbey. 

Nine  powerful  stories,  each  a  study  as  well,  make  up  R.  V.      the 
Risle3r's  uncommonly  strong  book.  Men's  Tragedies,    Told  tragedy 

with  insight  and  restraint,  colored  little  with  violence,  but  "man.'' 

tinged  deep  in  the  greater  tragedies  that  are  played  within  the  soul, 
these  stories  take  a  strong  grip  on  the  reader.  Their  interest  is  intrin- 
sic, not  adventitious.  "*The  Man  Who  Loved,"  '*The  Man  Who 
Hated,"  *•  The  Man  Who  PeU,"  "The  Man  Who  Sneered,"  and  all  the 
other  men  who  were  unhappy — ^they  are,  despite  an  occasional  over- 
morbidness,  full  of  stress  and  meaning. 

"  For  tlie  play  was  the  tragedy  '  ilfan,' 
And  its  hero  the  conqueror  Worm." 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.    |1 .50.    Loe  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

A  sufficiently  breathless  number  in  the  ' '  Blue  Cloth  Books' '  is      love 
Ann  Devoore's  Oliver  Iverson,    It  is,  in  fine,  a  sort  of  glorified  and 

dime  novel.    But  we  all  like  the  motion  of  dime  novels  if  they  qore. 

had  some  style.  This  has  style  as  well  as  motion  ;  and  for  all  its  "  blug- 
^ness"  is  a  pleasant  companion  for  an  idle  hour.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co., 
Chicago.    75  cents. 

StiUanotherstrongbookbyaCalifomian.    This  time  it  is  7%^      human 
Tkming  of  the  Jungle,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle,  of  Santa  Cruz,  stories  of 

who  recentiiy  won  the  AtgonauVs  short  story  competition — a  india. 

new  man,  but,  by  this  volume,  a  promising  one.  There  is  visible  color- 
ing of  Kipling  in  title  and  narrative ;  but  more  of  Dr.  Doyle.  The 
author  lived  a  dozen  years  among  the  jungle-folk  of  the  Terai  as  many 
have  done ;  and  learned  somethmg,  as  most  did  not.  His  cumulative 
chapters— of  which  each  is  really  a  story,  wherein  Ram  Deen  grows 
taller  and  more  vital  and  steps  a  little  forward  to  his  goal — are  all  good 
reading ;  adventurous,  human,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the 
telling.    J.  B.  I^ippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 


i»  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 

A  QOOD  George  Hbrton,  who  wrote  a  year  or  two  ago  a  quiet  and  esti* 

MAN  GONE  mable  story  of  life  in  Greece,  seems  to  have  changed  his  stand" 

QUNTERiNG.^  ards,  and  not  for  the  better.  A  Fair  Brigandy  now  from  his 
hand,  is  much  more  exciting,  but  also  much  less  sound.  Mr.  Horton 
knows  his  Greece  apparently  (he  was  our  Consul  at  Athens) ;  but  in  the 
desire  to  make  a  more  popular  book  he  has  rather  patterned  after  the 
cheap  melodrama.  His  character-drawing,  which  would  be  efifectiye 
with  more  restraint,  is  carried  into  sheer  farce ;  the  pedantic  professor, 
the  inflated  consul,  the  newspaper  Creelman,  all  are  carried  beyond  the 
limits  of  reasonable  judgment,  and  become  burlesque.  The  plot  is 
better  done.    H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1 .25. 

A  STRONG  Whatsoever  reviewer  knows  his  Mexico,  picks  up  wifh  Kreatmlseivins^  any 

DASH  OF  ^^^  story  of  Mexico ;  for  he  has  learned  in  sorrow  that  not  one  in  forty  of 

\  e  them  has  the  fiedntest  resemblance  to  truth.  Yet  that  fascinating  country  is 
CHILE.  ready  to  furnish  forth  a  thousand  splendid  novels  whenever  our  writers 
learn  the  common  sense  or  conscience  to  get  the  straight  of  it.  Joseph  Gordon  Don- 
nelly (who  was  our  Consul  General  in  Uemcosome  years  ago)  has  prepared  a  pungent 
surprise  for  us  in  his  Jesus  Delaney^  a  novel  as  striking  as  its  title.  The  hero  is  a 
Mexican  wHh  an  Irish  father  (his  name  of  course  is  the  Spanish  Hay-stlae),  and  a  stir- 
ing  character  he  is.  The  ston^  is  framed  with  the  Protestant  missionaryiiifi  of  Mexico 
•—a  field  so  suggestive  that  it  is  a  wonder  no  one  has  exploited  It  before— and  with  a  plot 
astonishingly  true  to  life  in  that  queer  world  there  runs  a  satire  which  will  penetrate 
many  skins.  The  book  has  faults,  and  Is  often  willful,  but  is  eminently  readable  ;  and 
its  sharp  drawing  of  the  "Consul  Leeches"  and  the  *'Rev.  I^ambs"  is  remarkably 
truthful.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.    $1.50.    Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

CAMBRlDoe  Old  Cambridge  is  the  first  volume  of  a  well-filanned  series  of  **  National 

AMn  Studies  in  American  Letters,"  edited  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Woodberry.    It  will  at 

once  occur  to  the  elect  that  the  man  to  write  that  book  would  be  Thomas 
»-E  •»£"».  Wentworth  Higginson ;  and  he  is  the  verv  one  who  has  done  It.  The  Cam- 
bridge of  60  years  ago,  and  this  side,  was  one  of  the  focal  points  of  American  literature 
when  we  really  besran  to  have  such  a  thing.  It  was  much  more  potent  than  any  other 
townofitssise  in  the  country.  Of  Its  associations  and  influence,  of  Holmes.  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell  and  tbelr  cirde  Mr.  Higginson  has  made  not  only  an  entertaining 
but  an  Illuminating  book.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.    $1.25. 

MORE  Fifteen  short  stories  of  the  West,  by  P.  W.  Calkins,  are  bound  up  in  an  at- 

WESTERN  tractive  volume,  opened  and  given  name  by  "  The  Cougar  Tamer."     Rang- 

lug  from  Arixona  to  Manitoba,  of  the  average  KcwM'^  Companion  stature  (or 
TALES.  rather  above  It),  pretty"  steep"  in  places  but  generally  well  taken  and 

told  without  affectation,  the  stories  have,  with  some  faults,  a  certain  real  westemness. 
Those  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  least  in  verisimilitude.  Mr.  Calkins  appears 
not  to  know  that  environment  except  by  reading.  The  illustration  is  not  satismctory  ; 
and  the  frontiqrfece  is  worse  than  misleading-— as  a  glance  at  its  corresponding  story 
shows.    H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.  |l.fiO. 

AT  EIGHTY  The  Short-Line  War^  by  Merwla- Webster  (two  young  men  collaborating) 

MILES  is  a  "  rattling  good  "  railroad  story— and  a  through  train  at  that.    No 

reader  will  get  off  these  cars  while  they  are  in  motion.  The  characteristic 
AN  HOUR,  methods  of  '*  absorbing  "  a  railroad,  in  their  crescendo  of  stock-scheming, 
pocket  courts,  armed  gangs,  train-wrecking  and  stealing  the  books,  are  drawn  rapidly , 
sharply  and  from  near  the  "  inside."  "  Jim  Weeks,"  the  General  Manager,  is  a  good 
deal  or  a  character,  as  campaigner  and  as  man ;  and  the  love-story  of  his  prixnate  secre- 
tary and  the  daughter  of  the  enemy  gives  sest  to  the  "  war."  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N. 
Y.    $l.fiO.    Los  iUigdes,  C.  C.  Parker. 

AS  WELL  Kate  Chopin,  whose  Bayou  Fblhs  made  a  favorable  impression,  is  out  with 

UAVE  ^  longer,  more  ambitious  story,  The  Atuakening.    It  has  the  same  rather 

^.    _  flexible  wrist  and  attentive  eye,  and  its  atmosphere  is  equally  Louisianian. 

SLEPT.  But  it  is  not  so  healthful.    The  <*  Awahening"  is  of  the  animal  in  a  Ken- 

tuckv  woman,  n6e  decent,  married  to  a  New  Orleans  Creole,  and  very  cheaply  kindled 

by  almost  any  other  male  person.    It  does  not  seem  wise  to  put  skill  to  the  t^ing  of 

this  sort  of  story.    The  book  is  handsome— naturally,  being  published  by  its  pubush- 

ers.    H  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.60. 

QOOO  There  are  few  more  agreeable  writers  and  few  so  excellent  preachers  as 

Qoapei  Rev.  Henry  Van  I^ke.  of  "  the  Brick  Church,"  in  New  York  dkty.    His 

Gospel  for  a  fVurldof  Sin  is  an  uncommon  book  of  sane  and  fine  theotogy, 
high  thought  and  graphic  expression.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  $1.25.  Los 
Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson's  grim  and  powerful  story,  The  Yellow  IVaU-Biper^  is 
issued  in  a  very  handsome  little  volume  hy  Small,  Maynard  fit  Co.,  Boston.    GO  cents. 

The  Tenth  Report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  is  workmanlike  and 
▼aulnble 

Cbas.  p.  Lommzs. 
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Society  hungers  and  thirsts  after  originality  that  it 
may  have  something  to  imitate.  The  cunning  lew 
who  '*set  the  fashions"  know  the  value  of  invention — ^and 
obscurity.  The  mob,  rushing  like  sheep  after  some  new 
abomination  in  dress  or  furnishing,  would  turn  about  as  sheep- 
ishly if  confronted  by  the  real  originator  and  his  artless  greed. 

To  dress  or  to  furnish  one's  house  '*  out  of  the  fashion''  to- 
day is  expensive.  Taste  is  not  always  accompanied  by  ability 
to  invent  or  construct,  nor  does  it  always  find  time  to  hunt  for 
specialists.  The  men  and  women  in  the  shops  are  listless  when 
you  seek  their  aid,  and  tell  you  this,  that  and  the  other  is  '*all 
the  rage."  The  dress-makers,  the  tailors  and  the  milliners 
whom  you  ask  to  clothe  you  show  you  countless  pictures  of 
other  people,  none  of  whom  resemble  you  in  the  least,  and 
studiously  ignore  so  much  of  your  personality  as  is  not  re- 
ducible to  inches. 


ALL  WE 

LIKE  SHEEP" 


The  mechanic  receives  your  instructions  with  skepti- 
cal incomprehension,  and  mentally  resolves  to  save  you 
from  yourself  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  precedents.  The  man 
or  woman  who  tries  to  have  the  simplest  article  made  after  his 
own  design  loses  heart  and  patience,  and  if  he  is  not  a  per- 
manent candidate  for  office  will  frankly  acknowledge  that 
American  workmen  are  generally  a  stupid  lot. 

In  the  scramble  of  the  rich  forezpensiveness  and  the 
poor  for  cheapness,  good  taste  has  been  trodden  under 
foot.  Our  millionaires  collect  quantities  of  metal  and  jewels 
which  must  be  kept  in  safe-deposit  vaults,  since  they  are  most 
desired  by  burglars.  Our  poor  squander  their  small  substance 
on  gilded  imitations  of  the  vulgar  belongings  of  the  rich,  so 
that  one  may  go  from  palace  to  cottage  without  respite  from 
our  national  devotion  to  ugliness.  Nor  is  this,  as  many  think, 
a  superficial  matter.  Taste  lies  at  the  root  of  thrift.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of,  and  the  consequent  love  of  good  things.  It  is 
a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  factor  of  content.  Artists  are  pro- 
verbially a  happy  people.      Nowhere  do  we  find  so  much  mer- 


ANOSO 

THEY  ARE. 


OUR  UQLY 

FETICH. 


"a  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 

riment  on  so  little  money  as  in  Bohemia.  An  appreciation  of 
beauty  is  a  safeguard  against  squalor. 

A  LONGER  The  craftsman  who  stays  at  home  and  makes  a  good 

HERO.  thing  well  may  in  the  end  do  more  for  true  national 

expansion  than  the  hero  who  goes  forth  to  make  way  for  civil* 
ization  by  mowing  down  **  fluttered  folk  and  wild."  Popular 
energy  need  not  seek  an  outlet  abroad  while  so  much  work  re- 
mains undone  or  ill  done  at  home.  There  may  be  men  every- 
where looking  for  work,  but  there  is  vastly  more  work  looking 
for  men.  Work  that  was  badly  done  last  year  at  two  dollars 
per  day  and  must  be  repaired  this  year  at  the  same  price. 
Work  that  cannot  hold  conventions  or  pass  resolutions  or  form 
imions ;  inarticulate  unorganized  work  which  can  only  remain 
undone  because  there  is  no  one  to  do  it  well.  Not  lack  of  work 
but  inability  to  find  it  constitutes  the  real  labor  problem  ;  lack 
of  invention,  of  adaptability,  of  insight  and  of  conscience ;  a 
lack,  in  short,  of  moral  and  mechanical  good  taste.  Peering 
into  the  history  of  languishing  industries  one  often  comes  face 
to  face  with  facts  which  are  entirely  useless  for  campaign  pur- 
poses and  yet  of  national  import. 

THE  FINISHED  Wc  are  told  that  machinery  and  division  of  labor  have 

pRoouoT.  destroyed  personal  responsibility  and  taken  the  con- 
science out  of  the  crafts ;  that  no  one  man  must  answer  for 
the  finished  product.  But  was  not  labor  always  divided  ?  Did 
not  one  man  make  a  shoe  and  another  a  coat,  and  is  not  a  good 
eyelet  or  a  good  buttonhole  a  finished  product  in  the  sight  of 
conscience  ? 

CHILDHOOD  The  great  enterprises  of  life  all  originate  in  daily 

AND  MATURITY,  humau  wauts.  Bridges  are  built,  ships  are  sailed, 
wars  are  fought  that  you  and  I  may  have  the  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  we  most  desire.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  subdue 
savages  than  to  face  the  problems  of  every-day  life.  Bloodshed 
and  destruction  are  easy  and  primitive,  and  belong  to  the 
cruelty  and  crudity  of  national  childhood.  The  full-grown 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  will  learn  by-and-by  to  fight 
error  with  truth,  and  to  extend  civilization  by  advancing  it. 
Bullets  are  not  the  seed  from  whi<^h  grow  the  good  things  of 
life,  however  necessary  they  may  be  at  times  to  protect  the 
crop ;  and  ethics  will  ere  long  learn  from  science  that  blood- 
letting is  not  a  sovereign  remedy. 

Meanwhile,  let  him  who  honestly  believes  that  a  distasteful 
duty  has  been  forced  upon  us  as  a  nation,  remember  the  sullen 
fealty  that  owes  its  origin  to  force,  and  write  his  belief  in 
small  type  and  modestly,  knowing  that  the  world  will  need  no 
proof  that  ours  is  the  "home  of  the  brave"  so  long  as  we 
keep  it  the  **land  of  the  free." 

Booth  FuadMUL 


The  Laodmarks  Club,  which  iseagaged  in  prcsciviug  the  old  Mis- 
sions aad  other  historiclmonumeutB  of  Soulheru  Calirornia  from  decay, 
has  began  work  at  San  Diego,  the  Mother  Mission  (founded  1769),  and 
will  prosecute  it  as  long  as  the  Tunda  hold  out.  This  should  not  be 
Boon ;  btit  it  win  be,  unless  formci  membeis  of  the  Club  are  a  little 
more  thoughtful  about  paying  up  their  annual  dues. 

The  Club  ia  not  a  close  corporalion.  Any  man  or  woman,  anywhere, 
who  cores  a  dollar's  worth  for  history  and  romance  is  welcome  to  mem- 
bership. The  dues  are  fl  a  year  and  there  is  no  i'jitialion  fee.  The 
money  goes  net  to  the  preservation  of  the  noblest  antiquities  in  the 
United  State*. 

The  attempt  to  erect  a  moDument  to  Olive  Maun  Isbell,  the  first 
American  teacher  in  California,  thus  far  seriously  le^.  It  is  not  flattcr- 
iox  to  the  present  school  teachers  of  California  that  thus  far  not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  them  has  cared  to  contribute  a  dollar  to  do  bonor  to  their 
pioneer.  It  may  be  simply  carelessness  :  but  it  is  not  a  creditable  care- 
lessness. If  among  the  thousands  of  California  teachers  there  aren't 
enough  with  soul  enough  to  put  a  memorial  stone  above  the  first  and 
bravest  of  their  tribe,  why,  California  schoob  are  in  pretty  poor  hands. 

The  general  work  of  the  Club  is  progressing  steadily  if  slowly.  Con- 
tributions si  ready  acknowledged  in  these  pa^es  amonnl  to  13661.96 
Mn.  Frederick  Fogg,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  since  contributed  flO  New 
contributions  of  (I  each  have  been  received  from  Dr.  T.  Mitchell 
Prndden,  Colleee  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  ;  Miss  C.  M.  Sey- 
mour, Miss  J.  D.  Gibbs,  Los  Angeles ;  Miss  Anna  Park  Barstow,  San 
Rafael,  Cal.  $5  from  Mrs.  J.  E.  Meeker,  Miss  A  L.  Meeker  and  Miss  J. 
A.  Meeker,  Pasadena. 
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The  State  Normal  School  at  Los 

Angeles. 


BY  MKLVtLLS  DOZIKK. 
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^ROBABLY  but  few  of  our  citizens  fully  appreciate  the  growth 
and  the  importance  of  this  institution,  situated  among  us, 
and  quietly  working  out  to  the  best  of  its  ability  the  great 
problems  of  education — ^the  problems  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  civilization.  Organized  in  1882  with  a  corps  of  three  teachers 
and  about  fifty  pupils,  it  has  grown  into. a  school  in  which  the  annual 
enrollment  Is  about  six  hundred  students  under  the  instruction  of  a 
faculty  of  twenty-five  teachers.  During  the  seventeen  years  of  its 
history,  upward  of  a  thousand  graduates  have  gone  out  from  its  walls, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  the  school- room,  diffusing 
the  influence  of  the  school,  and  causing  the  principles  for  which  the 
institution  stands  to  be  felt  in  thousands  of  homes  in  the  land. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  and  upon  a  commanding  site, 
it  combines  all  the  elements  of  business  convenience  without  noise 
and  bustle  ;  the  advantages  of  quiet  and  privacy  without  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  distance  and  seclusion. 

Its  elevation,  crowned  as  it  is  with  a  noble  pile  of  masonty,  makes  it 
an  object  of  distinguished  beauty  and  attractiveness  from  many  parts 
of  the  city,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  affords  to  those  whose  duties  re- 
quire their  attendance  there  a  series  of  views  of  the  city  which  are  of 
surpassing  loveliness. 

It  will  never  be  known  to  what  extent  these  scenes  of  perpetual 
beauty  have  contributed  to  the  unfolding  of  the  recognition  of  that 
kinship  of  the  soul  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  character  of  the  true  teacher.  All  that  is  best  and 
purest  in  the  heart  of  man  seems  to  be  stirred  and  energized  on  looking 
out  upon  the  broad  vista  of  streets  and  houses  and  plains  and  mount- 
ains and  ocean,  as  viewed  from  almost  any  standpoint  in  or  about  the 
building.  While  not  too  much  elevated  for  ready  and  easy  approach, 
it  is  sufficiently  so  to  afford,  in  every  direction  but  the  north,  views 
limited  only  by  the  horizon,  and  to  catch  the  full  benefit  of  the  sea- 
breeze  in  its  gentle  and  inspiring  sweep  from  the  ocean  to  the  mount- 
ains. 

But,  as  charming  as  are  the  material  surroundings  of  the  Normal 
School,  that  which  is  of  far  greatest  import,  the  work  it  is  doing  and 
the  ideals  for  which  it  stands,  is  none  the  less  pleasing  to  contemplate. 

From  the  beginning,  the  work  and  management  of  the  school  have 
been  characterized  by  a  degree  of  harmony,  energy,  and  foresight  quite 
remarkable  in  an  institution  of  such  proportions  and  embodying  so 
many  diversified  elements. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  was  steady  and  marked  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  1893  the  Legislature  made  liberal  provision  for  its  en- 
largement, to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands.  At  the  same  time 
H  change  of  headship  went  into  effect ;  Prof.  Ira  More,  who  was  identi- 
fied with  the  earlier  history  and  policy  of  the  school,  giving  place  to 
Prof.  Edward  T.  Pierce,  late  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Chico,  Cal. 

This  change  of  administration,  however,  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  change  in  the  teaching  force,  except  by  way  of  increase,  made 
necessary  by  the  greatly  enlarged  structure  and  the  addition  of  fully- 
equipped  departments  of  work,  some  of  which  had  been  carried  on 
under  embarassing  limitations  and  others  added  outright. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  greatly  increased  facilities  for  the 
study  of  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  drawing  and  geography, 
and  the  organization  of  the  departments  of  pedagogy,  sloyd,  and  the 
kindergarten.    The  changes  and  expansions  at  once  placed  the  institu- 
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tion  in  the  first  rank  among  the  normal  schools  of  the  nation,  and 
caosed  its  reputation  to  spread  far  and  wide.  During  the  five  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  occupancy  of  the  enlarged  building  there  has  been 
no  cessation  to  the  growth  and  strengthening  of  the  school  in  each  and 
all  of  its  departments  of  work,  and  at  the  same  time  an  eye  has  been 
had  to  the  material  aspect  of  the  grounds  which  has  resulted  io  making 
of  them  a  model  of  beauty  and  convenience. 

In  all  these  changes  a  careful  regard  has  been  had  to  both  the  mental 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  students,  contributing  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  simultaneous  aud  uniform  development  of  mind  and  body,  and 
under  circumstances  calculated  lo  quicken  and  strengthen  the  esthetic 
nature  as  well. 

The  library  has  kept  pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  school  and 
has  become  a  most  potent  factor  in  its  work.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
development,  however,  another  period  of  marked  change  and  progress 
is  in  the  near  future. 

At  its  last  session  the  Legislature  again  responded  to  the  demands  for 
a  more  complete  education,  and  made  provision  for  such  an  increase  of 
space  as  will  permit  of  the  organization  of  a  department  of  domestic 
science  and  greatly  increased  facilities  for  work  in  art. 

Through  the  thoughtful  regard  of  Gov.  Gage  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State's  treasury,  this  appropriation  does  not  become  available  until 
January  1st,  1900,  when  the  treasury  will  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
payment  of  the  fall  taxes,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  contemplated  im- 
provements cannot  be  executed  until  next  year.  The  changes  will  con- 
sist chiefly  in  the  removal  of  the  gymnasium  some  fifiy  feet  farther 
away  from  the  main  building,  its  elevation  to  a  level  with  the  second 
floor,  with  which  it  will  be  connected  by  a  covered  way,  enclosed  with 
movable  windows,  and  the  construction  of  two  floors  beneath  the 
gymnasium  floor,  one  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  an  enlargement  of 
the  art  department,  including  sloyd,  and  to  the  department  of  domestic 
science,  then  to  be  newly  organized,  while  the  other  floor  will  be  fitted 
up  for  the  work  of  the  training  school.  An  increased  capacity  for 
training  school  work  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  change  in  policy, 
touching  the  requirements  of  the  senior  class  in  this  department. 
Thereafter  students,  instead  of  being  required  to  teach  for  a  period  every 
day  in  various  classes,  will  be  put  in  charge  of  a  class  of  some 
grade,  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  entire  management  and  instruc- 
tion for  a  given  number  of  weeks,  thus  securing  lot  the  student  teacher 
all  the  varied  experience  that  can  arise  in  his  work  when  in  charge  of  a 
school  of  his  own. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  department  of  domestic  science, 
where  cooking,  sewiug  and  other  housework  will  be  taught,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  large  and  comfoitable  luuch-room  can  be  maintained  for 
the  accommodation  of  both  teachers  and  students,  thus  supplying  a 
long- felt  want,  and  at  the  same  time  afibrding  useful  exercise  to  classes 
along  the  line  of  their  study. 

When  these  changes  and  additions  shall  have  been  realized,  it  may 
confidently  be  stated  that  Los  Angeles  is  the  seat  of  a  uoimal  school 
which  for  completeness  of  course  and  thoroughness  of  execution,  is  the 
peer  of  any  on  the  American  continent. 


Los  Angeles  Academy: 

A  CLASSICAL  AND  ENGLISH  MILITARY  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
V*<  DUCATION  is  something  more  than  building  in  a  young  brain. 
*KL      It  is  bringing  oul  whatever  may  be  in  a  boy  or  girl,  and  guiding 
JlSr     to  its  highest  potentiality  the  qnality  brought  out.     Naturally 
the  "hopper"  system  which  is  tieceseary  in  education  by  mass,  does 
not    secure    the    beet    individual   resells   in    the 
attempt   to   draw   out.     It  is  a   law  so  universal 
and  AO  clear  that  no  one  nowadays  would  thiuk  of 
denying  it,  that   the   ideal   education   is  I  that   in 
which  the  personal  ability   aud   needs  have   Ihe 
Tultest  consideration. 

Among  the  most  hopeful  signs  amid  the  spread 
of  the  best  new  educational  methods  in  California, 
is  the  iuceptiou  aud  sturdy  growth  of  special  pre- 
paratory schools  based  on  that  fine  old  model  of 
the  BjBton  Latin  School — and  couducted  by  men 
who  have  tlie  full  tight  of  succession.  Such  in- 
stitutions are  not  only  feeders  for  our  colleges  ; 
above  all,  they  are  builders  of  character.  They  ' 
lake  a  boy  as  young  as  they  can  and  proceed 
at  once  to  begin  making  a  man  of  him.  They 
^o  at  him  not  as  if  he  were  merely  a  walk- 
ing memoiy  which  could  be  stuffed  with  so  many 

terms  of  fact.    They  accept  him  as  a  human  be-     Bu*tii«M  Mgr.  Waltki  b 
ing,    with    brain,    heart    and   body,    and  develop  bim    on   all   three 
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them  do  not.  It  teaches  the  self- 
restraint  which  ever?  boy  atid  man 
ought  to  have — and  that  most  of 
tbeta  never  learn. 

Lo9  Angeles  Military  Academy  is 
so  sitnated  as  to  bring  the  be«t  of 
QBture  to  its  aid  ;  so  officered  as  to 
promise  each  student  the  best  that 
trained  and  conscientiooa  care  can 
give.     It   brings   to   bear  upon  the 
education  of  our  boys  a  plan  of  evi- 
dent  utility,   and    carries  out   that 
plan  with  fine  sincerity  and   com- 
petence.    It  has  already  become,  in 
this    community,    a    force    to    be 
reckoned  with,  and 
it  promises  to  have 
a  growing  influence. 
By    a    recent     re- 
organization  of  the 
school,   its   founder 
and    manager,    Mr. 
Walter    R.     Wheat, 
has  associated  with 
himself  two   promi- 
nent educators  from 
the     East,      Messrs. 
Sanford   A.    Hooper 
and  Edward  L.  Uar- 
l     dy.       Mr.     Hooper, 
head  matter  of  the 
Academy,   has  been 
principal  of  the  Mil- 
waukee South  Side 
High  School  for  the 
past  aix  years. 

Mr.  Hardy,  associ- 
ate master,  has  been 
head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  in 
the  same  school  for 
five  years,  the  last  of 
which  was  spent,  on 
leave     of     absence, 
in  studying  the  boys' 
schools    of     France 
and    Germany,      as 
well    as    many      of 
the  beat  preparator;? 
schools  in  AmSrica.     Under  the  di- 
rection of  these  gentlemen,  together 
with  Grenville  C.  Emery,  principal 
of  the  Academy   for   the   past  two 
years,  and  formerly  master  in  the 
Boston   Latin  School,  Los  Angeles 
Academy   will   rank   with   the  best 
preparatory  schools  for  boys  in  the 
West. 

A  visit  to  this  inslitnttoD  can  but 
impress  one  with  its  beautiful  and 
healthful  location,  its  facilities  both 
ror  study  and  play,  and  the  ordrely 
bearing  of  its  iutelligent,  happy- 
faced  boys. 


I  PUKBLO  GIRL  AT  HOMB. 
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My  Brother's  Keeper. 

E  meetiDg  in   l/)8  Angeles,  in   July,  of  a 
national  convention  of  onr  Indian  educat- 
ors and  managers  gave  the  Frontier  a  chance 
to   "size   up"   jnst  what  is  doing  now  in 
a  policy  which  concenis  all  of  us  more,  per- 
haps, than  we  ordinarily  realize.     The  In- 
dian, poor  devil,  will  presently  die  off.    His 
obliteration,  somewhat  gruffly  begun  by  the 
border  ruffian,  is  now  much  more  spiritedly  (though  less  courag- 
eonsly  and  less  frankly)  carried  on  by  those  who  make  their 
living  by  philanthropy.     But  we  shall  remain — and  our  child- 
ren's children  will  have  to  live  by  the  record  we  make. 

It  is  entirely  true  that  onr  long-infamous  Indian  Service  is 
grown  cleaner.  There  are  fewer  thievish  agents,  fewer  vile 
school- principals,  fewer  tangible  scoundrels  and  visible  ignoram- 
uses. The  moral  sense  of  the  United  States  has  begun  to  lake 
account  of  these  things,  and  has  greatly  bettered  them.  But 
its  task  is  only  begun.  As  much  injustice  is  done  the  Indian 
as  ever  ;  but  now  under  the  name  and  fetish  of  civilization.  The 
First  Americans,  upon  whose  stolen  lands  we  live,  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ward-heelers  and  given  into 
those  of  theorists  and  ignorant  system-makers.  And  not  to 
their  gain. 

The  most  protuberant  feature  of  the  recent  convention  was 
its  absolute  innocence  of  scientific  knowledge.  There  was  no- 
where in  it  (save  by  Supervisor  Wright's  short  paper)  any 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  scholars  have  at  last  made  it  possible 
tor  even  politicians  and  Indian  Commissioners  to  undeistaud  the 
Indian — if  they  care  to.  Certainly  wisdom  is  not  useless  even  in 
statecraft.  Yct3ooofthepeople  whose  livelihood  it  is  to  "teach" 
the  Indian  (and  who  are  incidentally  deciding  our  attitude  to- 
ward this  and  other  "weak  races")  sat  here  for  a  week  in  sol- 
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emn  conclave,  as  naked  of  all  that  scholars  know  and  prize — 
scholars  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  even  Washington — as  if 
Humboldt,  or  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  orBandelier,  or  Matthews 
and  all  that  immortal  school  had  never  lived.  Yet  it  takes  no 
great  mind  to  realize  that  no  man  can  understand  a  people  by 
sedulously  avoiding  all  knowledge  about  them.  The  history, 
the  social  organization  and  therefore  the  needs  of  the  Indian — 
all  these  are  (so  far  as  the  convention  showed)  a  sealed  book 
to  our  Indian-educators. 

No  less  notable  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  convention  was  the 
superb  vacancy  of  humor  in  some  of  its  larger  dignitaries.  A 
very  nice  and  very  high  official  of  good  head  and  heart,  who 
never  read  any  book  standard  to  his  profession,  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  who  knows  no  more  of  the  literature  or  history  of  the 
subject  than  he  does  of  the  Maya  pictoglyphs ;  who  never 
saw  an  Indian  except — boiled — who  never  talked  with  an  In-^ 
dian  except  as  a  patronizing  **boss,''  who  does  not  even  know 
enough  natural  history  to  be  aware  that  maternal  love  was  in- 
vented by  Nature  to  preserve  the  race,  but  actually  thinks  and 
declares  a  human  being  cannot  love  his  mother  well  until  he 
has  been  to  school — this  handsome  and  reverend  gentleman 
solemnly  rose  and  said  he  thought  **  More  study  and  experi- 
ence would  change  the  opinions' '  of  men  who  have  already 
studied  more  of  his  own  ignored  specialty  than  he  ever  studied 
of  everythfng  together ;  who  are  masters  of  thousands  of 
books  (without  knowing  the  chief  of  which,  at  least,  no  man 
can  pretend  to  know  much  about  Indians),  not  one  of  which 
books  this  unconscious  humorist  ever  read,  nor  could  read  if 
he  tried.  And  not  books  alone  (though  the  man  is  a  fool  who 
thinks  to  get  along  without  them)  ;  but  in  actual  human  ex- 
perience with  Indians,  as  students  and  as  men,  these  whom 
the  amiable  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Commission  thus  patron- 
ized have  had  more,  a  thousand  fold,  than  he  ever  had  or  has 
the  physical  or  moral  courage  to  get.  For  it  costs  something 
to  acquire  a  real  education  ;  whereas  to  draw  a  large  salary 
for  knowing  very  little  is  easy — to  a  certain  conscience. 

The  attitude  of  the  convention  was  as  far  from  humanity  as 
from  scholarship  and  humor.  By  convention  be  it  understood 
that  I  mean  no  slur  on  the  bulk  of  the  delegates.  They  were 
largely  women  ;  and  with  the  one  notable  exception  of  an  un- 
balanced though  well-meaning  person,  who  has  been  for  years 
a  firebrand  to  the  Indians  and  th^  service  alike  in  New  Mex- 
ico, they  are  mostly  honorable,  Godfearing,  hardworking 
women  ;  not  scientists,  certainly,  but  humane  and  womanly. 
There  were  some  manly  men,  too.  And  these  people  do  not 
think  with  the  machine.  Scores  of  them  have  told  me  their 
shame  and  grief  at  the  way  things  are  going ;  but  they  say, 
when  asked  why  they  do  not  protest,  **  For  what  ?    We  have 
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found  it  does  no  good."  Not  only  does  it  do  no  good,  but  they 
are  pnaished  in  the  indirect  and  cowardly  ways  a  political 
system  has  at  band. 

The  convention  had  315  delegates  ;  but  the  convention  was 
really  Major  Pratt,  of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Indian  school — a  man 
of  brains ;  a  man,  I  believe,  of  the  strictest  integrity,  a  man  I 
admire  for  his  tremendous  force.  It  takes  a  Man  to  be  in  his 
proper  person  a  National  Convention.  If  Major  Pratt  were 
not  one  of  the  most  nndilute  materialists  ever  bom  in  civiliza- 
tion, if  he  were  not  a  soldier  to  whom  these  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion human  beings  are  merely  an  awkward  squad  and  he  the 
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recruiting  sergeant  to  lick  tbem  into  shape,  I  know  no  man  in 
the  United  States  to  whom  I  would  more  confidently  entrust 
the  adjustment  of  our  relations  with  the  "  inferior  race."  For 
be  is  a  monumental  organizer,  a  just  man,  a  manly  man 
Only,  he  has  known  (boiled)  Indians  for  thirty  years,  and  has 
not  yet  learned  that  the  Indian  has  a  soul ;  that  he  loves  bis 
parents  and  his  children,  and  even  the  birthplace  that  we  have 
stolen  from  him.  This,  which  is  literally  true,  and  which  I 
am  prepared  to  prove  before  any  audience,  is  as  structural  a 
thing  as  need  be  said,  and  as  harsh  a  thing  as  should  be  said 
of  a  most  gallant  man.  He  is  as  little  to  blame  for  being  bom 
rather  short  on  sentiment,  as  the  Indian  is  to  be  blamed  for 


being  almost  as  slow  of  civilization  as  we  ourselves  were. 
Major  Pratt  believes  he  is  trying  to  make  the  Indians  citizens 
of  the  United  States  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  trying  to  make 
tbem  soldiers. 

For  years  our  heartless  "philanthropy"  has  been  taking  In- 
dian children  from  home,  "educating"  them  impossibly — 
and  then  turning  tbem  adrift.  This  was  cruel  enough,  but 
worse  follows.  The  core  of  the  "  system"  now  (mostly  Major 
Pratt's  organizing)  is  to  take  the  Indian  from  home  as  young 
as  possible,  "educate"  him,  and  torn  him  loose  in  the  popu- 
lation— as  many  thousand  miles  from  home  as  possible,   and 
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never  let  bim  go  home  again.  The  confessed  theory  is  that  he 
has  no  r^ht  to  have  a  father  and  mother,  and  they  no  right 
to  him  ;  that  their  affection  is  not  worth  as  much  to  him  as 
the  chance  to  be  a  servant  to  some  Pennsylvania  farmer  or 
blacksmith,  and  generally  at  half  wages. 

Now  only  a  professional  fool — or  an  Indian  educator — is 
unaware  that  even  an  Indian  child  has  a  home  ;  that  Gud  was 
able  to  invent  mother-love  without  waiting  for  any  help  from 
the  present  United  Stateslndian  Commission,  and  did  it,  hasty 


as  His  action  may  seem ;  that  alt  humanity  rests  on  the  family 
and  that  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  wreck  of  it. 

Only  a  man  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  has  been  done  by 
scholars  even  in  his  own  lifetime  —  or  a  man  to  whom  the  In- 
dian is  a  livelihood  and  the  salary  sufficient  substitute  for  an 
education— can  so  blind  himself  as  to  blink  the  cruelty  (and, 
unless  all  justice  is  a  lie,  the  folly)  of  such  a  policy  as  is  now 
proposed.     It  makes  small  difference  to  the  Indian  whether  he 
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be  killed  ofif  in  the  name  of  education  or  in  the  name  of  war — 
except  that  the  latter  is  manlier  and  more  merciful.  The  pres- 
ent project  means  nothing  else^though  really  good  people  and 
people  not  altogether  fools  delude  themselves  to  believe  in  it. 
The  whole  new  plan  is — as  every  man  who  is  a  scholar  either 
in  the  books  or  the  field  knows^eitber  heartless  or  childish. 
I  do  not  believe  it  knowingly  heartless.  It  means  well.  It  is 
simply  unread  and  unhorizoned  as  a  ten-year-old.  Ignorant 
of  history  and  of  anthropology,  it  insists  that  the  Indian  shall 
civilize  as  much  in  twenty  years  as  our  own  Saxon  or  Teuton  an- 
cestors did  in  five  hundred.  It  means  well — and  tries  to  do  what 
even  the  primary  scholar  in  evolution  or  anthropology  knows  to 
be  sheer  impossible ;  breaking  thousands  of  homes  and  ruining 
thousands  of  lives  in  its  freshman  experiments.     It  expects  to 


subvert  the  law  of  gravitation — in  a  word  it  thinks  it  is  smarter 
than  God.  It  is  igfnorant  not  only  of  science,  history  and 
humanity  ;  it  does  not  even  know  what  the  Indian  is,  what  he 
was,  how  he  has  changed  and  can  be  changed  more  ;  what  he 
needs  and  how  it  can  be  given  him.  It  is  a  mere  philanthropic 
Procrastes  ;  if  the  guest  is  too  long  for  the  bed,  cut  his  legs  off ; 
if  too  short,  rack  him  out  till  he  fitlls  from  head  to  foot-board. 
If  he  does  not  jump  readily  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the 
time  of  Edison,  take  an  axe  to  his  fool  skull.  Not  a  real  axe, 
which  might  get  bloody  and  turn  our  refined  stomachs.  Just 
rob  him  of  his  children. 

Now  no  man — and  no  woman — is  fit  to  be  a  teacher,  or  a 
superintendent  or  a  system  maker,  who  doesn't  know  yet  that 
the  pupil  is  human ;  that  every  human  thing  is  bom  of  woman 
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and  loves  her  and  is  loved  by  her  ;  was  gotten  by  a  man,  and 
is  by  him  more  or  less  valued  ;  and  that  until  they  shall  become 
criminals  (and  it  is  not  yet  criminal  to  have  been  owners  of  the 
land  we  have  robbed)  begetter  and  begotten,  conceiver  and 
conceived,  have  some  sacred  human  rights  the  one  in  the  other 
— rights  even  as  big  in  the  sight  of  G^  and  honest  men  as  the 
right  of  some  fellow  to  draw  a  fat  salary  in  a  profession  he 
never  earned  by  study.  And  any  system  of  **  Indian  educa- 
tion "  which  is  founded  on  breaking  up  the  family  is  accurst. 
That  is  the  system  our  block -builders  now  design  to  give  us. 

This  is  not  a  simplex  question.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  any 
honest  man  to  say  harsh  things  of  other  honest  men.  I 
would  not  lift  my  voice  if  I  were  afraid  to  stand  before  any 
audience  face  to  face  with  those  criticised,  and  prove  that  I 
have  studied  the  Indian  more  honestly  and  more  fully  than  all 
his  Washington  oppressors  put  together,  in  books  and  in  fact ; 
that  I  know  him  better,  and  know  better  what  better  men  had 
done  for  him  before  the  first  traceable  ancestors  of  his  present 
self-deceived  foes  were  born,  than  all  the  systematic  Procrustes. 
This  will  not  sound  vain  to  any  one  who  has  ever  studied  the 
subject  at  all.  One  need  not  have  read  many  old  books  nor 
have  lived  long  on  the  human  side  of  Indians,  to  know  more 
than  any  of  the  salaried  gentlemen  who  live  by  the  Indians. 
Without  consulting  a  single  one  of  them,  I  am  willing  to  leave 
the  question  to  any  man  of  national  or  international  reputation 
in  these  lines.  The  sober,  enormous  truth  is  that  our  present 
Indian  service  is  a  political  machine.  There  is  not  one  scholar 
remotely  connected  with  it,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  remote 
sympathy  with  it.  The  only  men  who  do  sympathize  with  it 
are  the  border  tough  and  the  Service  officeholder. 

I  intend  to  say  much  more  about  this  matter.  It  concerns 
all  the  nation  I  love,  particularly  the  West.  And  I  will  say 
not  only  no  word  that  is  not  true,  but  no  word  I  am  not  ready 
to  prove  anywhere.  I  ask  nothing  better  than  the  chance  to 
prove,  before  their  own  audiences,  that  these  whom  I  accuse 
never  did  and  never  can  talk  to  an  unspoiled  Indian,  nor  with 
any  Indian  till  he  has  learned  what  they  are  too  lazy  to  learn  ; 
that  they  are  as  ignorant  of  history,  of  ethnology  and  of  evo- 
lution as  the  Indian  himself,  except  that  they  know  the  dic- 
tionary names ;  and  that  they  are  no  less  heartless  than  the 
Apaches  whose  roasted  victims  I  have  seen  **  pegged  out" — 
only  that  they  fool  themselves  (as  well  as  us)  into  believing 
that  their  torture  is  a  means  of  grace.  And  if  I  seem  to  bear 
hard  on  the  men  who  make  the  system,  my  only  intrinsic  hope 
is  to  touch  those  who  do  the  largest  work  in  it  and  draw  the 
smallest  salaries  ;  who  are  mostly  less  influential  but  more 
human.  And  above  all,  to  stir  the  big  American  conscience 
in  which,  slow  as  it  is,  I  believe  as  I  do  in  my  mother. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Arizona  s  Biggest  Gold  Mine. 

r  LMOST  midway,  as  the  miles  go,  between 
Prescott  and  Phcentx,  but  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  Santa  F^,  Prescolt  and  Phcenix 
railway,  just  where  the  Hassayampa  mount- 

1^  aias  tumble  their  tons  of  sun-bleached 
hi  granite  abruptly  into  the  skirts  of  the  des- 
ert and  the  tourist  going  south  finds  the 
first  giant  cactus  elbowing  the  last  piilon,  is 
one  of  the  most  "typical"  things  in  Ari- 
zona— only  a  little  bigger  than  the  rest. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  just  abotit  this 
point  the  casual  traveler  is  too  busy  recODStructing  his  notions 
of  Southwestern  geography  and  straining  his  eyes  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  desert  that  does  not  materialize,  to  guess  that  the 
twinkling  lights  up  the  mountain  side  beyond  Congress  Junc- 
tion mark  something  better  worth  seeing  than  miles  of  veri> 
fied  atlas. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  may  not  stick  out  visibly  in  this  re- 
gion, but  the  ribs  of  the  continent  do  ;  and  some  restless  pros- 
pector delving  among  the  disjointed  vertebrge  struck  one  of 
those  "pay  streaks"  with  which  nature  sometimes  chinks  her 
most  unpromising  handiwork. 

The  landscape  immediately  about  Congress  inclines  to  the 
perpendicular,  with  no  suggestion  of  effort  wasted  in  fertility. 
If  Josh  Billings  could  have  cast  his  eye  over  the  rocky  hillside, 
spattered  with  the  quartzy  line  of  Congress  ledge,  he  would 
have  amended  his  famous  remark  about  piety  and  beans,  and 
added  that  gold  also  seems  to  flourish  best  in  the  poorest 
soil.  The  very  cacti  look  dizzy  with  clinging  to  their  uncer- 
tain perches,  and  the  mill  buildings  rest  on  made  foundations 
or  straddle  over  ditches  and  boulders  like  Landes  peasants  on 
stilts.  But  a  mining  camp  would  not  be  "typical"  if  nature 
had  pre-ordained  its  site  for  a  human  dwelling  place — or  its  in- 
habitants for  neighbors.  Congress  had  more  to  recommend  it 
than  convenience  ;  it  had  wealth. 

Forming  one  segment  of  a  circle  which  has  given  the  min- 
ing history  of  Arizona  its  farthest- known  names,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  scarcity  of  water  did  not  deter  nor  greatly  delay 
prospecting  in  the  Congress  hills. 

From  the  dump  at  the  motttb  of  the  main  shaft  a  triple- 
notched  peak  thirty  miles  to  the  southward  marks  the  Vulture, 
once  a  Dorado  of  fabulous  richness  ;  as  far  to  the  west  is  the 
Bullard,  held  for  half  a  million  in  gold,  and  like  to  bring  its 
price,  and  to  the  east  are  Stanton,  Rich  Hill,  and  Weaver  of 
evil  reputation  but  the  heart  of  a  rich  placer  belt. 
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Though  pras- 
pectorscame  and 
went      through 
this    section    in 
the  days  of  the 
Argonauts,  it  is 
only       about 
twelve    years 
.since  the  origi- 
nal    owner     of 
Congress     came 
down  the   little 
cafkon    "at   the 
wake  end  of  a 
burro,"     and 
selecting    a    fa- 
vorable location 
H   on  the  big  ledge 
^   which    may    be 
„,-  traced  a  mile  or 
S   two    across   the 
5   hills,     presently 
o   uncovered   "py- 
'^   rats  as  big  as  me 
o   fist,   sure"   and 
i   rich  enough    to 
-    warrant    a    pro- 
j   longed    celebra- 
5    tion. 

g         Whether 
g   through      this 
^.   cheerful  tenden- 
cy,   or  in    defer- 
ence to  a  proverb 
current     among 
old  prospectors, 
that     the     man 
who    strikes     a 
big    lode    never 
makes    a    stake 
out    of    it,    the 
discoverer        of 
Arizona's    rich- 
est    gold     mine 
s    drifts  about  the 
S    camp    in     time- 
i    worn        jumper 
*    and   overalls. 
:;        The   property 
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changed  bands  a  good  many  times  in  the  early  years  following 
its  discovery  before  coming  to  its  present  owners,  the  Congress 
Gold  Company,  an  association  of  experienced  mining  men  who 
have  made  it  a  standard  for  progressive  and  successful  opera- 
tions. There  is  not  today  a  better  ordered  camp  in  the  South- 
west nor  one  in  which  employers  and  employed  work  in  greater 
harmony . 

An  old  man  sweeping  the  already  clean  floor  of  the  sbafl- 
bonse  leaned  on  his  broom  and  said  with  a  leisurely  smile  of  pro- 
prietorship :  "Twenty  years  I've  worked  for  Mr.  Gage  ; 
Tombstone  first,  then  right  here  at  Congress  ever  since  the 
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company  came.  That  boy  over  yonder  hasn't  lost  a  shift  in 
four  yeara  ;  lots  of  the  men  bave  worked  two  and  three  years 
without  a  lay-off.  Nobody  quits  here  except  to  die  or  to  go  to 
work  for  himself — and  we're  mostly  too  busy  to  die" — a 
statement  borne  out  by  the  meagerly  filled  little  graveyard  across 
the  cafion  back  of  the  town.  Though,  perhaps,  its  tenantle>s 
condition  is  due  in  part  to  the  scarcity  of  saloons  that  usually 
form  such  a  liberal  portion  of  a  mining  camp,  for  here  those 
vultures  most  perforce  set  themselves  apart,  with  their  black 
kin  of  the  desert,  beyond  the  limits  of  Company  ground. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  camp  (and  incidentally  its  difference 
from  some  other  mining  camps)   is  indicated  by  that  one  re- 
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mark,  "  Nobody  quits."  Many  of  the  miners  have  bailt  neat 
little  houses  and  have  their  iamilies  with  them  ;  and  though 
there  aie  uot  probably  two  dozen  men  of  any  one  nationality 
among  the  350  or  more  employed  in  mill  and  mine,  it  is 
"home"  to  all  alike.  A  school-house  that  would  do  credit  to 
a  prosperous  village  overflows  with  sun-browned  children,  and 
the  camp  even  boasts  of  a  tennis  court  tipped  up  against  a 
grand  slope  overlooking  the  town. 

All  this  busy  life  centers  around  some  big  red-roofed  build- 
ings high  up  ou  the  hill,  and  some  cool,  dark  openings  in  the 
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moaatain  side  whence  come  the  "siaews  of  war" — a  car  a  day 
of  concentrates  and  fifteen  tons  of  shipping  ore,  with  the  larg- 
est cyanide  plant  in  the  United  States  pounding  away  on  the 
tailings  to  run  the  monthly  tally  up  by  many  thousands. 

The  reduction  works  at  Congress  consist  of  a  forly-stamp 
mill  and  the  above  mentioned  cyanide  plant.  The  mill  has 
some  of  the  finest  machinery  in  the  West  and  eats  up  one 
bnndred  tons  of  ore  a  day  as  easily  as  a  hungry  man  eats  din- 
ner. Coming  up  four  cars  at  a  time  from  the  stopes  and  work- 
ings, hundreds  of  feet  below,  the  ore  is  dumped  on  "grizzlies" 
to  sort  itself,  much  as  oranges  and  potatoes  are  sorted  for 
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market,  the  oversize  going  to  two  huge  Blake  crushers  where  - 
it  is  chewed,  literally,  in  the  awesome  iron  jaws  to  the  required 
size.  Slipping  on  into  storage  bins  tt  is  fed  out  through  Tul- 
lock  feeders  to  the  forty  850-pound  stamps  that  out-distance 
the  seconds,  and  drop  six  inches  ninety  times  a  minute.  The 
mill-house  rocks  and  roars  like  a  ship  in  a  stormy  sea,  or  a  city 
in  the  gripe  of  an  earthquake,  as  the  great  stamps  rise  and 
fall.  In  sets  of  five,  with  rhythmic  movement  of  clock-work, 
they  beat  up  and  down,  strong  pulses  from  the  mighty  heart  of 
gain. 

The  rock-pulp,  wet  now,  flows  from  the  stamps  to  the  van- 
ners,  twenty  ever-shaking,  endless  belts,  like  broad  dining 
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tables  ;  it  is  *'  concentrates"  at  last,  and  with  a  brief  interval 
of  draining  on  the  sand  filter  is  ready  to  go,  all  moist  and  un- 
sacked,  into  the  cars  for  shipment  to  the  smelter  at  El  Paso. 
It  is  done  with,  so  far  as  the  mill  is  concerned  ;  but  partly 
because  the  water  supply  is  short ;  for  every  quart  of  water 
used  in  mill,  mine  and  camp  comes  from  Martinez  Creek,  a 
mile  away,  and  is  raised  500  feet  to  get  it  over  the  intervening 
mountain.  There  is  some  gold  left  in  the  car-loads  of  tailings 
that  are  rolled  out  on  long  trestles  and  dumped  in  putty- 
colored  mountains  below  the  mill. 

A  great  mine  is  not  unlike  a  well  managed  household ;  there 
are  no  wastes  permitted,  small  or  great ;  so  in  the  spring  of 
1895  A  cyanide  plant  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day  was 
put  in  to  work  on  these  gold-bearing  tailings. 

The  ninety-ton  leaching  tanks,  pumps,  pipe  lines,  zinc 
boxes  and  mechanical  roaster  form  another  plant,  approaching 
the  stamp  mill  in  size  and  even  more  interesting. 

*'  Cyaniding,"  as  it  is  briefly  called,  is  a  comparatively  new 
treatment,  and  its  principles  are  but  dimly  understood  except 
by  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  work. 

That  gold  is  as  soluble  in  certain  solutions  as  a  lump  of 
sugar  in  water  is  a  surprising  statement  to  the  average  mortal, 
yet  it  is  quite  true,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  gold-plating  pro- 
cesses used  by  manufacturing  jewelers  as  well  as  of  the  cyanide 
treatment  for  ores  and  tailings. 

At  Congress  the  process  is  adapted  to  local  circumstances  ; 
the  tailing  dumps  are  plowed  to  assist  in  drying  them,  and  the 
dry  product  carried  by  wheel  scrapers  to  a  pulverizer  from 
which  it  is  discharged  by  an  elevator  to  the  storage  bins  and 
thence  to  the  self-feeder  of  the  furnace. 

In  the  long  furnace,  capable  of  roasting  one  hundred  tons  a 
day,  each  "  roast"  stays  four  hours,  passing  to  a  cooler  and  at 
last,  as  needed,  to  the  leaching  tanks.  Here,  in  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  gold  is  dissolved  and  drawn  ofif  by 
filtration,  leaving  the  sand  and  waste  behind.  The  filtered 
solution  next  enters  an  intricate  arrangement  of  boxes  filled 
with  shavings  of  pure  zinc,  where  the  gold  is  precipitated,  and 
the  water,  carrying  some  zinc  and  the  remaining  cyanide,  goes 
on  to  storage  tanks,  from  which  it  is  used  over  and  over  again. 
For  water  is  next  in  value  to  gold  at  Congress,  and  never  a 
drop  is  wasted. 

The  cyanide  treatment  changes  the  tailings  from  a  dirty 
white  color  to  red,  and  the  busy  plant  is  hemming  itself  in 
with  great  mountains  of  impalpable  red  dust  that  wheels  in 
blinding  clouds  before  the  desert  wind.  Contrasting  sharply 
with  the  red  waste  of  the  cyanide  plant  looms  up  the  tons  of 
dump  from  the  mill,  enough  tailings,  it  is  said,  to  keep  the 
lower  plant  running  night  and  day  for  five  years  if  the  mill 
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were  to  shut  down  tomorrow  and  not  crush  another  pound  of 
ore  in  that  time. 

The  mine  itself  is  made  up  of  twenty-three  claims,  following 
the  snake-like  trail  of  the  croppings  across  the  hills.  There 
are  three  big  openings  in  the  mountain-side  along  the  Con- 
gress vein,  and  two  smaller  but  very  important  ones  on  the 
parallel  Niagara  ledge.  The  main  shaft,  No.  2,  is  nearing  the 
2500-foot  level,  and  still  the  beautiful  white  quartz,  rich  with 
sparkling  iron  pyrites,  goes  on  to  unguessed  depths.  Another 
shaft,  650  feet,  and  another  something  less,  are  connected  with 
No.  2  by  levels  at  intervals  of  three  hundred  feet,  the  levels 
serving  to  perfect  the  air  circulation  and  to  facilitate  working. 
There  is  free  passage  through  the  thousand  foot  tunnels  from 
shaft  to  shaft  all  over  the  mine,  and  it  is  said  that  ten  miles 
would  scarcely  cover  the  horizontal  workings. 

Congress  is  not  a  wet  mine  nor  a  warm  one  ;  no  water  has 
been  found  so  far  (except  a  small  seep  in  the  shaft  near  the 
i8oo-foot  level),  hardly  enough  to  wet  one's  shoes  ;  and  possi- 
bly because  the  shaft  follows  the  dip  of  the  ledge,  having  an 
incline  of  only  about  thirty  degrees,  the  deeper  levels  are  cool 
and  pleasant.  A  forest  of  Oregon  pine  has  been  stowed  away 
in  timbering  this  gold-lined  under-world,  and  the  waste  trap- 
rock  and  tailings  taken  out  have  filled  up  caflons  and  built  new 
mountains  rivaling  the  old.  Half  of  the  waste  perhaps  never 
sees  daylight,  but  is  used  to  fill  up  worked-out  stopes  and 
drifts,  so  the  immense  dumps  are  a  very  modest  index  to  the 
underground  workings. 

Mine,  mills,  and  all  company  buildings  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  the  company  owns  and  operates  its  own  railroad 
connecting  the  mine  with  the  main  line  between  Prescott  and 
Phoenix.  A  wonderful  road  it  is,  with  sharper  curves  and 
heavier  grades  and  more  of  them  to  its  four  miles  than  are  to 
be  found  on  any  other  standard  gauge  road  in  the  United 
States  (a  thirty  degree  curve  is  coming  close  to  railroading 
around  a  corner,  and  five  per  cent,  grades  are  not  seen  every 
day),  getting  up  the  mountain  at  last  by  a  series  of  switch- 
backs to  the  very  mouth  of  the  mine  and  discharging  its 
freight  on  the  edge  of  a  sky-sweeping  view. 

To  be  ''typical'*  a  mining-camp  must  have  two  distinct 
sections,  "Mill  Town"  and  "Lower  Town."  Mill  Town  at 
Congress,  with  its  store,  offices,  bunk-house,  and  homes  of  the 
employees,  toes  the  line  along  the  railroad  track  with  con- 
scious virtue  :  it  is  a  place  where  good  people  eat  and  sleep 
between  times  of  working,  and,  considering  the  lack  of  water, 
it  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  itself.  Lower  Town,  straggling 
along  the  cafion  half  a  mile  below,  is  like  all  of  its  kind — only 
more  so ;  a  few  less  pretentious  frame  buildings,  a  few  more 
roofless  adobes  and  canvas  lean-tos,  with  acres  of  battered  tin 
cans  and  ragged  gunny  sacks  between. 
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Two  fires  in  ten  months  have  nipped  its  enthusiasm,  and 
besides  in  a  climate  where  clothing  is  a  concession  to  preju- 
dice, houses  are  superfluous. 

Its  citizens  would  be  as  typical  in  Klondike  or  Kimberly  ; 
they  have  foregathered  from  all  ends  of  the  earth  and  no  man 
knows  his  neighbor's  mother  tongue  or  the  gods  he  was  born 
to.  Gold  is  the  business  of  life  and  delvers  into  ancient  his- 
tory are  not  encouraged. 

There  are  no  holidays  at  Congress  ;  down  in  the  mine  the 
cables  whiz  and  picks  tap  day  and  night,  week  in  and  week 
out,  the  year  through.  Nothing  stops,  except  when  once  a 
month  the  forty  rumbling  stamps  stand  still  for  a  few  hours, 
and  a  ''clean  up"  is  made.  Then  all  ears  ache  with  the 
silence  till  the  thud  and  roar  begin  again. 

The  mountain  sides  all  along  are  dotted  with  fresh  dumps 
and  burrowing  prospect  holes — for  every  miner  in  camp  is 
ambitious  to  **  strike  another  Congress,"  another  lead  that 
will  turn  out  3,600  ounces  of  gold  a  month  and  keep  it  up  as 
regular  as  the  march  of  the  seasons. 

PrcMott,  Ari«.  

A  Cowboy's  Pencil!^ 

REAL  cowboy,  by  the  way,  and  not  a  Buffalo  Bill 
melodrama  of  that  much  abused  and  much  distorted 
class  ;  a  quiet,  sober,  hard-fisted,  hard-working  com- 
peller  of  cattle  on  the  great  ranges,  not  a  dime-novel,  six- 
shootering  rioter.  In  a  word,  as  Hough  puts  it  in  his  sane 
and  authoritative  book,  ''  not  a  freak  but  a  factor."  It  is  one 
thing  to  '*  shoot  up  the  town  "  in  a  circus  tent,  and  play  cow- 
boy with  variations  for  the  amaze  of  Eastern  *' culture," 
which  likes  to  think  of  the  West  as  fierce  and  "  woolly ;  "  it  is 
very  much  another  thing  to  be  a  real  cowboy.  One  is  play 
and  a  good  salary,  the  other  hard  work  and  small  pay  ;  but 
somehow  the  manlier.  That  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  the 
best  cowboys  do  not  adorn  the  Wild  West  shows.  There  have 
been  and  are  daredevils  and  desperadoes  on  the  "  range  ;  " 
but  the  vast  majority  of  these  men  of  the  wilderness  are  serious, 
steady,  manly  men,  not  vaudeville  fire-eaters.  If  this  were 
not  true,  the  West  would  not  have  been  conquered  to  civiliza- 
tion, that's  all ;  for  it  was  men's  work — not  child's  play  nor 
horse  play.  It  was  as  sturdy  and  noble  a  pioneering  as  Daniel 
Boone's ;  an  accomplishment  that  any  sort  of  sober  thought 
must  realize  was  not  achieved  by  any  dime-museum  freaks.  It 
needed  men — and  it  had  them,  and  still  has. 

I  have  known  cowboys  with  college  degrees  and  cowboys 
who  could  not  read  ;  gentle  cowboys  and  rough  ones  ;  ex- 
perts and  the  ruck ;  thousands  of  them  in  all,   and  in  many 

*  lllattrated  from  drmwlngt  by  K4    Borelo. 
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lands  between  Idaho  and  Argentina ;  bnt  very  seldom  a  scrub 
and  not  often  a  fool.  It  is  a  hard,  dry  life,  which  breeds  vir- 
ility, indeed,  bat  has  few  "  advantages  "  as  we  use  the  word. 
And  to  those  who  know  that  life  there  is  a  dignity  in  its  men 
— above  all  in  those  who  try  to  be  not  only  good  cowboys  but 
something  more. 

Ed.  Borein,  some  of  whose  drawings  are  here  reproduced,  is 
an  average  cowboy,  perhaps,  of  thislatter  day.  A  quiet,  mod- 
est, unassuming  boy — for  he  is  not  much  more  by  the  almanac, 
though  a  good  deal  more  in  the  fiber  of  his  spine — his  school 
has  been  the  cattle-ranges  of  California  and  Mexico  ;  his  book. 
Nature ;  his  tools  the  reata ;  his  home  a  California  saddle. 
And  yet  he  has  other  horizons. 

There  is  no  pretense  here  of  having  discovered  "some  mute, 
inglorious  Remington  "  (as  if  a  mu/e  Remington  could  fail 
to  be  rather  glorious) ;  but  here  certainly  is  a  young  man  who 
has  had  no  chance  to  leam  technique,  nor  much  of  any  other 
chance,  yet  draws,  despite  many  crudities,  with  a  certain  fresh- 
ness and  feeling — with  an  unmistakable  sincerity,   which  is 
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'  )iling  over  his  paper 
fter  a  day's  work  that 
'ould  send  an  easy  mas- 
:r  to  bed  for  a  week. 
Borein  was  bom  in  San 
eandro,  Cal,,  in  1873. 
[is  father  was  an  "old- 
mer,"  a  deputy  of  the 
imous  sheriff  Harry 
[orse.  A  little  turn  in 
le  pnblic  schools,  a  few 
lontbs  in  an  architect's 
Gee,  a  year  as  carpen- 
■r's  apprentice  —  and 
len  the  boy  "  bought  a 
sod  horse  and  lit  out  " 
I  the  open  which  had 
ways  been  calling  him. 
.  little  contact  with  L, 
[aynard  Dixon,  the 
i06t  promising  of  the 
ouDger  California  illns- 
ators  and  the  one  like- 
est  to  understand  him, 
on  firmed  Borein's 
>uthful  thirst  for  draw- 
ig — but  did  not  by  any 
eans  give  him  a  liveli- 
3od.  That  he  found  in 
calling  not  unnatural 
I  his  love  of  the  saddle 
id  the  wilds  ;  and  pres- 
itly  he  was  a  cowboy 
1  the  Jesus  Maria 
incho  in  Santa  Barbara 
mnty.  A  iter  some 
;ars  there  he  was  awhile 
on  the  Mali- 
bu,  whose 
owner,  F.  H. 
Rindge,  en- 
couraged him 
and  helped 
out  his  ambi- 
tion to  work 
his  way 
through  Mex- 
ico.   He  over- 
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ran  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California, 
horseback ;  and  later  the  Mexican 
States  of  Sinaloa,  Jalisco  and  Colima, 
and  in  general  the  roughest  and  least 
known  parts  of  the  Republic.  He  is 
now  in  New  Mexico,  cowboying,  draw- 
ing from  life  ;  working  and  learning  ; 
unassuming  and  persistent. 

C.  F.  L. 


MEX. 


Tbe  city  cbolces  me  I    Burning  in  mj'  breast 
I  feel  an  ardent  longing  for  the  West — 
Tbe  broad  free  prairiesand  tbe  pure  ozone  — 
Whicb  man  may  breathe  in  comfort  all 

I'm  not  content !    I  mope  and  wonder  when 
My  feet  may  stray  lotbose  old  haunts  again. 

Content?    Not  I, 
I  want  my  freedom  and  ibe  pute,  cleat  sky  ; 
I  long  for  Mex — my  little  bronco  mare — 
I  want  tbe  prairie  and  my  gallops  there ! 
Those  mad,  wild  dashes  on  the  yielding  sod 
Unknown  to  plowshare  and  by  man  untrod  ; 
Lord  I  bow  the  blood  went  tingling  thio' 

Ab  on  we  sped  across  the  bonndless  plains  ; 
In  long,  delicious  breaths  I  drank  the  air 
And  thongbt  that  life  was  never  half  so  fair ! 
All  cares  and  ttottblea  lingering  far  behind, 
My  soni  was  mated  to  the  morning  wind. 
IyelledtoMex,and,  throwing  loose  therein, 
A  thousand  fancies  flitted  through  my  brain; 
No  more  a  plodding  scribe,  nnknown  to 

I  dreamed  of  fortune  and  au  honored  name  ; 
No  longer  scorned,  1  fancied  that  instead 
The  critics  heaped  Che  laurels  on  my  head — 
Just  then,  alas  I  tbe  iron  pierced  my  soul, 
For  horse  and  rider  tumbled  in  e  bole  < 

Then,  more  sedate, 
We  traveled  homeward  at  a  steadier  gait ; 
The  little  mere,  still  restive  at  tbe  bit. 
And  half  inclined,  at  limes,  to  swallow  it — 
AnzioQs  as  ever  for  a  reckless  run  — 

And  caring  nothing  for  the  rising  sun. 
But  I,  poor  mortal,  blind  to  nature's 
yij/  beauties, 

ftvr      Thought  of  my  morning  task  and 
daily  duties ; 
And  HO,  despite  ber  jerks  and  angry 

We  both  reluctantly  returned  to  town. 
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Early  California. 

UNPUBLISHED    DOCUMENTS-THE    VICEROY'S    REPORT 

CONTINUED, 

CONTINUATION  of  the  report  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  the 
Count  of  Revilla  Gigedo,  on  the  history  of  California  from 
1768  to  1793,  follows: 

'4106.  All  these  matters  I  took  into  consideration  when  formulating 
the  rules  which  ad  interim  govern  in  San  Bias,  and  by  which  I  order 
that  double  the  salaries  and  rewards  fixed  by  the  *'Reglamento"  of  the 
South  Sea  should  be  paid,  as  had  been  done  by  the  Viceroy,  Frey  don 
Antonio  Bucareli,  in  virtue  of  royal  orders  commanding  him  to  take 
this  step,  and  by  which  afterwards  his  measures  were  approved. 

109.  However,  I  economized  as  much  as  possible  in  the  pay  of  the 
ships'  companies  without  injuring  the  interested  parties,  and  in  my 
letter,  No.  191,  of  December  27,  1789,  I  reported  to  His  Majesty,  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  the  provisional  *'Reglamento'*  and  timely  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  English  Vessels  are  Set  at  Iiiherty. 

1 10.  Many  were  the  inquiries  I  instituted  after  receiving  information 
of  the  detention  and  taking  of  the  English  dispatch  boat  and  bilander. 
It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  temporary  commander  of  Nutka,  don 
Bstevdn  Jos6  Martinez,  had  acted  hastily ;  that  no  good  could  result 
from  complaints  impossible  to  investigate,  extravagant  claims  for  dam- 
ages ;  and  that  the  royal  treasury  had  really  suffered  loss  by  maintain- 
ing decorously  and  generously  the  English  prisoners,  keeping  their 
vessels  in  repair  and  furnishing  to  them  everything  necessary  for  the  free 
return  to  Macao. 

111.  The  captains,  James  Colnet  of  the  **  Argonauta"  and  his  em- 
ploy^, Thomas  Hudson  of  the  bilander  *' Princess  Royal"  requested 
permission  from  me  to  come  to  this  capital  (Mexico)  and  I  conceded  it. 
They  presented  their  complaints  against  Martinez,  and  I  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation to  be  instituted  against  him,  but  these  proceedings  could 
not  be  continued  as  it  had  been  necessary  to  employ  the  accused  and 
some  of  the  witnesses  in  commissions  and  the  service  of  the  king,  and 
also  because  the  plaintiffs  desired  their  prompt  liberty  and  could  not 
conveniently  await  the  end  of  an  ordinary  law  suit. 

112.  The  fact  is  that  Colnet  had  established  himself  on  our  northern 
coasts  of  the  Californias  without  just  title,  and  in  a  harbor  and  territory 
of  which  formal  possession  had  been  taken  in  the  year  1774  by  the 
brevet  lieutenant  of  the  second  class,  don  Juan  Perez. 

113.  It  is  also  proven  that  Martinez,  in  taking  prisoners  the  English 
vessels  and  all  the  foreigners  that  had  entered  the  harbor  of  San  Lo- 
renzo de  Nutka,  could  base  his  action  upon  the  royal  *'cedula''  of 
November  25,  1692  ;  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1670,  to  which  said  **  cedula  *' 
refers,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1783;  upon  article  II, 
treatise  (tratado)  6th,  title  5th,  part  1st  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  royal 
navy;  and  upon  the  peremptory  royal  order  of  October  18,  1776,  trans- 
mitted to  the  viceroy,  don  Antonio  Bucareli,  to  detain ^  take  prisoner  and 
prosecute  by  law  whatsoever  foreign  vessel  should  arrive  in  our  ports  of  the 
South  Sea, 

114.  Finally  there  is  no  doubt  that,  running  all  these  risks,  Colnet 
had  entered  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo.  John  Mears  ran  the  same  risks 
when  he  was  at  Clayucat,  traded  with  the  Indians,  and  built  the  miser- 
able abandoned  hovel  (xacal)  or  hut,  which  is  used  as  a  pretext  whereon 
to  base  an  imaginary  right  in  opposition  to  the  legitimate  and  perfect 
title  possessed  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  a  harbor  and  territory  discovered 
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and  acquired  by  the  commander  of  an  expedition  undertaken  in  vesaelB 
of  his  royal  navy  and  at  the  expense  of  his  royal  treasury. 

115.  In  my  opinion  all  these  reasons  remove  the  causes  for  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  English  about  detaining  their  two  small  ves- 
sels, whose  profit  derived  from  the  fur  trade  could  never  have  been  so 
enormous  as  Mears  claims  in  his  statements ;  but  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  which  was  also  one  of  those  I  tried  to  end  in  preference,  I  re- 
fer to  the  statements  and  documents  contained  in  my  letters,  numbers 
530  and  538,  of  March  Ist  and  2d,  1790,  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
General  Offices  of  War  and  Treasury  of  the  Indies  in  charge  of  don  Fr. 
Antonio  Valddz ;  and  to  numbers  87,  91,  126  and  132  of  March  31 ,  April 
30  and  November  30,  1792,  forwarded  to  the  Count  de  Aranda,  prede- 
cessor of  Your  Excellency  in  the  Ministry  of  State. 

Boundary  Bxpedltlon. 

116.  Through  this  medium  I  received  the  copies  of  the  convention 
made  between  our  Court  and  the  one  of  St.  James  on  October  20,  1790, 
and  diflferent  other  communications  of  anterior  and  posterior  dates  re- 
lating to  this  important  and  grave  matter. 

1 17.  All  these  dispositions  had  for  their  object  that  the  just  rights  of 
our  sovereign  should  be  protected,  without  infrin^ng  upon  the  points 
amicably  settled  in  reference  to  fisheries,  navigation  and  trade  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  South  sea. 

118.  Our  king  has  undoubtedly  just  titles  to  the  dominion  of  the 
coasts  situated  in  the  K.  W.  of  North  America,  and  to  the  adjoining 
islands,  because  we  have  occupied  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  cen- 
turies a  considerable  part  thereof;  repeatedly  costly  expeditions  for 
discovering  and  settling  them  have  been  undertaken,  as  well  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  king's  treasury,  as  with  funds  of  his  vassals.  Formal  pos- 
sessions have  been  taken  in  the  royal  name  of  His  Majesty  of  every- 
thing discovered.  Settlements  of  foreign  powers  and  the  navigation  of 
their  vessels  have  always  been  prohibited,  and  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted against  the  violators  of  the  treaties  of  peace  wherein  it  is  declared 
and  decided. 

1 19.  For  these  reasons  I  stated  in  my  letters,  numbers  34  and  44,  of 
March  27  and  September  1,  1791,  as  I  do  in  this  detailed  report,  that  the 
subjects  of  His  Majesty  were  never  dispossessed  of  lands  or  buildings  on 
the  frontier  coasts  (costas  avanzadas)  to  the  north  of  our  penins^a  of 
the  CaUfomias,  but  that  I  was  ready  to  comply  punctually  with  the  pro- 
visions of  arti<ile  1  of  the  convention  of  October  28,  1790. 

120.  I  also  stated  in  the  same  letter,  that  in  my  opinion  the  compen- 
sation provided  in  article  2  had  been  made,  and  I  believe  to  have  proven 
my  reasons  with  the  documents  which  accompany  the  reports  numbers 
87,  91  and  126,  of  March  31,  April  30  and  November  30,  1790. 

121.  I  said  nothing  specially  about  the  points  agreed  upon  in  articles 
3  and  4,  because  I  am  awsre  that  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
South  sea,  which  comprehend  our  actual  established  possessions,  there 
are  few  or  no  vacant  localities  (parajes)  whereon  the  English  could  es- 
tablish themselves  and  carry  on  a  trade  with  natives  not  subject  to 
Spanish  dominion. 

122.  After  considering  what  has  been  decided  upon  by  article  5  and 
in  the  royal  order  of  December  25, 1790,  transmitted  to  me  by  the  Count 
de  Florida  Blanca,  in  reference  to  the  English  occupying  in  Nutka 
the  territories  situated  to  the  North,  and  we  those  on  the  southern  part, 
fixing  in  48^  latitude  the  dividing  line  of  the  establishment  of  our  legiti- 
mate ownership  and  those  for  joint  occupancy,  use  and  commerce  by 
both  nations,  I  was  convinced  that  it  might  be  convenient  to  cede 
Nutka  entirely  to  the  English,  and  for  us  to  transfer  that  establishment 
to  one  of  the  best  points  on  Juan  de  Fuca  straits,  and  this  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  dividing  point,  running  thereform  another  boundary  or 
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meridian  line  north  and  sonth  to  6(f  •  Thereby  the  English  wonid  be 
hindered  from  entering  the  province  of  New  Mezioo.  In  accordance 
with  these  propoaitiona,  I  said  in  my  mentioned  letters,  numbers  34 
and  44,  that  I  wonld  formulate  the  instructions  governing  the  person  to 
whom  the  exploration  of  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Califomias  and  the 
markingof  boundaries  would  be  entrusted. 

123.  The  baylio  ftey  don  Antonio  Vald^  had  already  informed  me 
on  this  matter  in  a  royid  order  of  December  1 1,  1700,  advising  me  that 
the  viceroy  of  Peru  had  received  the  corresponding  command  to  order 
that  a  Irigate  should  sail  from  Callao  to  San  Blss,  same  to  be  detailed 
for  the  aforesaid  commission,  leaving  it  at  my  discretion  to  place  this 
man-of-war  under  the  command  of  the  captain  of  the  first-class,  don 
Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Cnadra,  commander  of  the  port  of  San 
Bias,  if  I  thought  that  his  experience  and  knowledge  might  contribute 
to  carry  out  the  work  more  successfully. 

124.  This  the  good  character,  zeal  and  aptitude  of  Cuadra  promised 
me,  whom  I  ordered  at  once  to  come  to  this  capital  (Mexico)  and  I  lost 
not  a  moment  in  making  preparations  beforehand,  so  that  the  supplies 
and  everything  else  which  the  frigate  might  require  should  be  in  readi- 
ness at  its  arrival  in  Acapulco. 

125.  The  man-of-war  "Santa  Gertrudis'*  in  command  of  don  Alonzo 
de  Torres,  dropped  anchor  October  31,  1790,  and  after  repairing  the 
damages  suffered  by  a  heavy  storm,  set  sail  December  19  and  arrived  in 
San  Bias,  January  15,  1792. 

126.  All  this  information  I  conveyed  to  the  Count  de  Florida  Blanca 
and  to  don  Antonio  Vald^  in  my  letters,  numbers  60,  88,  105  and  113 
of  November  17,  January  1,  and  February  3,  of  said  year.  The  letter, 
number  56,  of  October  27,  1791,  to  the  Count  de  Florida  Blanca  was  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given  by  me  to  the  commander 
of  our  boundary  expedition,  don  Juan  de  la  Bodega,  how  to  accomplish 
and  perform  his  commision,  and  how  to  treat  with  and  be  ^ovem^  in 
his  actions  with  the  commander  of  the  other  expedition  on  joining  him 
in  Nutka. 

127.  This  letter  was  an  answer  to  the  royal  order  of  June  29,  1791 ,  in 
which  the  Count  de  Florida  Blanca  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  former 
ones,  promised  to  inform  me  as  to  what  His  Majesty  should  decide  in 
reference  to  my  representations  contained  in  letter  number  34,  ordering 
me,  t^at  in  any  case  I  should  conduct  myself  in  these  matters^  as  I  had  dene 
since  the  beginning  in  matters  relating  to  the  English^  with  no  Jess  prudence 
than  zeal* 

128.  I  expressed  my  gratitude  for  these  kind  words,  and  reported 
afterwards,  in  letter  No.  64,  of  Nov.  7^,  1791,  on  the  active  measures 
taken  by  me  for  sending  the  vessels  of  our  expedition  to  Nutka.  With 
letter  No.  71 ,  Jan.  3, 1792, 1  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  second  instructions 
delivered  to  the  commander,  don  Juan  de  la  Bodega,  containing  additional 
clauses  to  tiiose  inserted  in  the  first  instruction  I  had  addressed  to  him. 

129.  Although  this  first  one  covered  the  necessary  ground,  I  based 
the  second  upon  the  last  papers  published  by  the  English  under  the 
title  of  appendices  or  supplements  to  Mears'  voyage,  and  making  an 
extract  of  same,  annotating  some  of  its  errors  and  5ie  weakness  of  its 
argumentation,  I  transmitted  the  whole  to  the  commander  commis- 
sioner. 

1 30.  He  called  on  me  for  some  necessary  assistance,  which  I  rendered 
promptly,  and  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1792,  he  left  San  Bias  in  the 
**Santa  Gertrudis,'*  which  was  under  the  command  of  its  captain,  don 
Alonzo  de  Torres,  and  accompanied  by  the  frigate  "Princesa'*  and  the 
new  schooner  ^oleta^  "Activa,"  rigged  as  a  barkentine  in  command  of 
the  respective  officers :  don  Salvador  Fidalgo,  lieutenant  of  the  first 
iL  <ass,  and  don  Salvador  Men^ndez  Vald^,  first  pilot 

131 .  The  last  two  vessels,  having  suffered  some  damages,  returned  on 
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fht  same  Ist  of  March  into  port.  The  tchooner  had  lott  the  main  top- 
matU  which  had  certainly  to  be  provided  for ;  others  had  to  be  replaced ; 
the  main-topaaila  had  to  be  shortened  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  length 
of  the  new  top-masts,  and  other  details  of  work  had  to  be  perfected. 

132.  The  frigate  "  Princess  "  made  more  than  four  inches  of  water  an 
hour.  Its  httU  was  cleaned  of  eyeiything  (se  pnso  &  plan  barrldo)  and 
the  keel  exposed.  Then  it  was  discovered,  that  the  rata  had  snawM  and 
penetrated  in  three  different  places  on  the  larboard  side,  snd  in  the  stem 
post  near  to  the  mdder  fastemngs. 

1 33.  After  both  vessels  had  l^n  repaired,  the  schooner  "  Activa  "  set 
ont  tMin  on  its  voyage,  March  15,  and  the  frigate  "Princess'*  the 
23d  of  the  same  month.  The  one  arrived  without  accident  at  its  destina- 
tion, the  strait  of  Pnca,  and  the  other  at  Nntka. 

134.  The  "  Santa  Gertmdis  **  made  its  vovace  to  the  same  harbor  in 
60  days,  arriving  more  than  two  months  ahead  of  the  vessels  composing 
the  English  expedition  ;  and  I,  throneh  the  Count  de  Aranda,  receiv^ 
the  ro^al  order,  dated  February  29,  of  last  year,  approving  all  my  in- 
structions to  the  commander,  don  Juan  de  la  Bodega,  as  also  all  my 
measures  relating  to  the  commission  he  had  been  charged  with  ;  but  I 
was  advised,  that  His  Majesty  would  not  agree  to  the  relinquishment  or 
integral  cession  of  the  establishment  of  Nutka  to  the  Bnglisn. 

135.  This  cession  might  have  taken  place,  for,  as  I  had  received  no 
answer  to  my  letters  (numbers  34  and  44  of  March  27  and  Sept.  1,  1791) 
nor  any  other  royal  order  betides  the  one  of  June  29  of  the  same  year 
which  entrusted  to  my  zeal  and  prudence  those  determinations  for  sus- 
taining the  King's  rights  in  questions  which  might  i^riBe,  I  ordered  (pre- 
vine)  Bodega  in  artide  8  of  the  first  instruction,  that  after  having  made 
delivery  of  Nutka  to  the  English  (as  His  Majesty  had  commanded  by 
another  royal  order  of  May  12,  1791,  which  was  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  commander  of  that  Port)»  he  should  transfer  our  establishment  to 
that  locality  on  Puca  strait  o£kring  the  best  advantages,  and  to  procure 
that  said  place  should  be  the  j>oint  of  the  dividing  fine. 

136.  I  was  very  much  plained  for  having  erred  even  if  only  in  this 
measure,  and  it  was  my  desire  to  take  steps  which  would  impede  its 
effects ;  and  although  the  distance  and  want  of  vessels  at  San  Bias  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  remedy,  at  the  first  opportunity  and 
without  loss  of  time  I  dispatched  the  small  schooner  "  Satumina  "  to 
Nutka,  communicating  the  royal  order  of  February  29,  1792,  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  so  that,  if  it  was  yet  possible,  he  could  com- 
ply witii  same. 

137.  This  schooner  arrived  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  when 
Cndra  on  his  return  entered  the  harbor  of  Monterey ;  and  as  the  de- 
livery of  Nutka  had  been  suspended  because  the  English  commander, 
George  Vancouver,  would  not  agree  to  its  conditioniu  surrender,  there 
was  yet  time  to  comply  with  the  contents  of  said  royal  order,  which  Bo- 
dei^a  forwarded  immediateljr  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  first-class  don  Sal- 
vador Pidalgo,  who  remained  in  command  of  Nutka,  by  the  Inlander 
"  Horcasitas  "  whidi  returned  to  Nutka  in  place  of  the  achooner  "  Sa- 
tumina." 

138.  As  His  Majes^  had  approved  my  measures  in  reference  to  the 
government,  preparation  and  carrying  into  effect  of  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission, and  as  the  only  error  I  committed,  thinking  to  have  rendered 
a  service  to  the  king,  is  remedied,  I  shall  now  report  upon  the  incidents 
which  psssed  with  tiie  English  commander,  his  explorations,  those  un- 
dertaken by  the  commander  of  our  vessels  and  the  ones  to  be  made  in 
the  future.  With  this  matter  and  other  needful  propositions,  I  shall 
end  this  unavoidably  detailed  report. 

139.  The  English  frigate  "D6ialo"  which  left  Portsmouth  August 
18,  1791,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  New,  arrived  at  Nutka 
July  4,  1792  with  supplies  for  the  vessels  commanded  by  Vancouver  and 
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broTtght  instmctons  for  him  from  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  buildings  and  territories,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
occupied  by  English  subjects  in  April,  1789. 

140.  Richard  August,  lieutenant  of  the  royal  navy,  was  the  bearer  of 
said  instructions  contained  in  the  royal  order  of  May  28,  1791,  which 
the  Count  de  Florida  Blanca  addressed  to  the  commander  of  Nutka  for 
the  purpose  of  surrendering  said  Bnglish  possessions ;  but  August  was 
killed  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders  and  the  captain  of  the  **  Dedalo," 
New,  substituted  him. 

141 .  Even  if  this  officer  could  treat  at  once  with  reference  to  the  de- 
livery, he  and  the  commander  of  our  expedition  agreed  with  pleasure 
to  suspend  everything  until  the  arrival  of  the  principal  commissioner, 
Vancouver. 

142.  The  last  named  finally  arrived  at  Nutka,  andCuadra,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  orders,  consequently  offisred  the  English  commander 
to  place  him  in  possession  of  the  territories  which  Mears  had  enjoyed, 
and  to  cede  to  him  the  houses,  gardens,  storehouses  and  shops  of  our 
establishments,  without  prejudice  to  the  le|^timate  right  by  which  we 
had  occupied  it,  and  with  the  understanding  that  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish,  the  English  should  never  experience  any  act  of  violence  nor 
suffer  the  slightest  injury.  But  Vancouver,  cutting  off  all  discussion 
on  the  matter,  solely  insisted  in  his  answer :  tiiat  formal  surrender  with* 
out  any  restriction  should  be  made  to  him  of  all  the  territory  of  Nutka; 
that  the  Spanish  flag  should  be  hauled  down ;  and,  his  sovereign  to  be 
recognized  as  the  sole  lord  of  that  port. 

143.  Cuadra  was  ever  ready  to  accede  to  everything  regular  and  just. 
He  retired  to  Puca  and  manifested  that  said  point  should  be  the  dividing 
line,  but  Vancouver  gave  to  understand  that  the  real  boundary  was  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  occupied  by  us. 

144.  Notwithstanding  this  pretension,  Curada  insisted  on  his  propo- 
sitions ;  and  as  the  Isst  and  safest  course  proposed  that  after  dividing  the 
territoxy  of  Nutka,  the  English  should  occupy  the  part  to  the  north 
and  the  Spanish  that  to  the  south,  and  the  port  should  remain  common 
to  both  nations. 

145.  Vancouver,  inflexible  in  his  opinions  and  claims,  did  not  agree 
to  the  propositions  of  Cuadra ;  but  it  was  amicably  decided  to  suspend 
the  surrender  of  Nutka,  the  same  to  remain  in  our  power  until  both 
Courts,  informed  of  what  had  been  done  and  alleged  by  their  commis- 
sioners, should  in  the  best  of  harmony  and  concert  agree  and  decide 
what  may  be  convenient  to  their  legitimate  rights. 

146.  In  consequence  the  lieutenant  of  the  first-class,  don  Salvador 
Fidalgo,  took  interim  command  of  Nutka,  with  the  frigate  * 'Princess" 
remaining  under  his  orders. 

147.  Cuadra  entered  Monterey  Oct.  9,  1792;  the  English  frigate 
''Dedalo''  Nov.  21  ;  and  the  commander,  Vancouver,  with  the  two  ves- 
sels of  his  expedition,  " Descubierta"  and  the  barkentine  "Chatham,*' 
arrived  Nov.  25. 

148.  The  "Dedalo"  set  sail  Dec.  21  to  comply  with  its  commission 
in  Botany  Bay,  and  on  the  way  stopped  at  the  island  of  Oaiti.  Van- 
couver started  again  on  his  navigation,  Jan.  13,  of  the  present  year. 

149.  The  English  were  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  in 
the  most  friendly  manner ;  and  whatsoever  they  asked  for  or  could  de- 
sire  for  continuing  their  voyage  was  generously  placed  at  their  disposal. 

150.  As  Vancouver  was  convinced  that  these  supplies  represented  a 
considerable  amount,  he  offered  drafts  against  his  Court,  but  Cuadra 
refused  to  accept  same,  assuring  the  commander  that  he  had  my  orders 
to  treat  him  generously,  and  that  he  desired  as  well  on  his  own  as  on 
my  part  to  prove  to  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  our  full  and 
sincere  friendship. 

151.  Acknowledging  this  favor,  the  English  commander  stated  that 
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nothing  could  erase  from  the  memory  of  his  conntrymen  the  friendly 
treatment  and  favors  which  they  had  received  from  the  Spanish.  He  also 
expressed  to  me  in  writing  heartfelt  thanks,  and  in  proof  of  his  grati- 
tude made  a  gift  of  the  valoe  of  two  thousand  dollars,  more  or  less,  to 
the  * 'presidio"  and  mission  of  Monterey  in  implements  useful  for  agri- 
culture and  timber  cutting,  beads  and  other  small  articles. 

152.  Finally  Vancouver  informed  Cuadra  that  it  would  be  a  gxeat 
convenience  for  him  to  send  Robert  Broughton,  captain  of  the  barken- 
tine  "Chatham"  to  his  Court  with  the  report  containing  the  result  of 
his  commission,  begging  Cuadra  to  take  Broughton  to  San  Bias  and  ex- 
tend to  this  officer  his  help  so  as  to  enable  him  to  continue  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Vera  Cruz  and  Spain. 

1 53.  Cuadra  complied  with  this  request,  which  he  considered  in  oider, 
and  having  left  Monterey,  the  next  day  after  Vancouver  had  gone  to  seiL 
in  the  schooner  '*  Activa,"  accompanied  by  the  frigate  **  Aranzaxn"  and 
the  bilander  "  Horcasitas,"  which  had  just  return^  firom  Nutka,  bring- 
ing Pidalgo's  answer,  wherein  he  offered  on  his  part  to  comply  with  the 
royal  order  of  February  29,  1792,  Cuadra's  vessels  met  those  of  Van- 
couver. 

154.  Both  sailed  of  their  own  accord  together  from  the  14th  until  the 
17th  of  January,  on  which  date  Vancouver  had  arrived  at  the  point 
whence  his  course  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  diverged,  when  they  separ- 
ated after  a  mutual  exchange  of  favors  and  courtesies.  Cuadra's  long 
voyage  ended  in  San  Bias,  Feb.  Ist,  his  mission  finished. 

155.  During  the  same  and  in  the  preceding  vears  of  1790  and  1791, 
the  following  explorations,  which  I  will  relate  briefly  in  their  chrono- 
logical order,  were  carried  out. 

Fifth  Bxploration  to  Iiatitade  60^  and  to  Cook's  River 

by  Don  Salvador  Fidaliro. 

156.  The  lieutenant  of  the  first-class,  don  Salvador  Pidalgo,  left 
Nutka  in  the  dispatch  boat  *<  San  Cdrlos*'  May  4.  1791,  and  on  Oie  24th 
of  the  same  month  reached  the  port  of  Prince  WiUiam,  which  he  recon- 
noitered  in  its  entire  lenjpfch  on  tne  east  and  north  sides. 

157.  Afterwards  he  discovered  Montsgfi  and,  Las  Vertiz  islands ;  en- 
tered into  Cook's  river,  sailed  down  to  the  island  of  Kodiac,  and  returned 
again  on  his  course  to  the  eastern  coast  with  the  intention  of  retracing 
and  reoonnoitering  from  57^  latitude  to  Nutka,  but  fogs  and  bad  weather 
hindered  him  from  doing  so. 

158.  Therefore,  as  also  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and 
the  near  approach  of  the  equinoz,  he  arrived  Sept.  14,  at  Monteiey, 
where  he  remained  until  Oct.  25,  date  on  which  he  set  ssil,  anchoring  at 
San  Bias  Nov.  13. 

159.  These  explorations  corrected  in  a  few  points  those  made  in  1789 
b^  the  brevet  ens^  of  the  first  class,  don  Bstev&n  Martinez,  and  the 
pilot,  Lopez  de  Haro;  and  also  verified  the  notices  in  reference  to  the 
kussian  establishments,  because  Pidalgo  visited  two  on  Cook's  river 
and  one  on  Kodiac  island  in  the  bay  of  cape  **  Dos  Puentes."  He  also 
took  possession,  according  to  custom,  of  a  bay  and  of  a  cove,  which  he 
named  respectivelvC6rdova  and  Menendez,  both  east  of  Prince  William  ; 
of  the  port  he  called  Gravina  to  the  north,  and  of  the  harbor  named  by 
him  Revilla  Gigedo  on  the  before-mentioned  Cook's  river.  All  this  I 
reported,  accompanied  by  charts  and  documents,  in  my  letters,  Nos.  19 
and  31,  of  Jan.  12,  1791,  the  first  addressed  to  the  department  under 
the  charge  of  Your  Excellency,  and  the  second  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy, 

[to  bb  continobd.] 


Donbtlen  it  mrpriae*  no  one.  Only  a  foot  Ignores  what  our  politics 
are  todaj.  Bnt,  please  God,  there  are  still  a  good  manr  Americans 
wllo  find  e  shock  even  in  the  expected  thing.  Algjet  conld  stay  in  the 
Cabinet  so  lon^  as  he  had  done  nothing  worse  than  kill  off  two  thousand 
American  soldiers.  He  had  a  "  pnll "  stronger  than  the  practicsllr 
nnanimona  wish  of  the  American  people.  His  rotten  beef  contracts 
were  no  bar.  Bnt  when  from  these  venial  ofienses  he  graduated  to  the 
crime  of  locking  arms  with  a  man  who  does  not  thiolt  that  Prest. 
McEinley  is  infallible  —  whop  goea  hie  head,  instanter.  Secretary 
Alger  has  not  served  hia  god ;  bnt  if  he  had  served  his  king  he  wonid 
not  in  his  age  be  left  naked  to  his  enemies. 

HE  A  Bloody  Tyrant,  whose  Washerwoman  had  stmck  because 

MODKRH  ahe  was  Tired  of  Washing  for  Nothing  and  Board  Herself,  Sold 

AESOP.  her  to  a  Perfect  Gentleman  for  a  apedled  Snm.     The  Degraded 

Creature,  who  conld  not  perceive  the  Difference  between  a  Perfect 
Gentleman  and  a  l^ant,  still  maintained  that  her  Time  was  her  Own. 
"When  I  Marry  yon,"  ahe  said,  "will  be  time  enough  for  me  todoyoor 
Washing  Gratis." 

"  Weu,  of  all  Ungrateful  Scrubs  1 "  cried  the  Perfect  Gentleman.  "It 
was  noble  to  Refuse  the  Tyrant,  for  he  was  a  Bmte.  Bnt  if  I  kick  you, 
it  is  merely  to  Improve  your  Manners  and  Morals.  I'm  a  Liberator,  I 
am."    And  he  swatted  the  Erring  Lady  and  Tromped  upon  her. 

Thereat,  some  of  his  children  cried :  "  Let  go.  Dad  I  Von  do  not 
look  Pret^l  "  The  Neighbors  likewise  congregated,  murmuring:  "It's 
a  dam  shame  1     Why  don't  he  beat  his  wife?" 

Bnt  the  Perfect  Gentleman  retorted :  "  If  yon  Mugwumps  would 
cease  yonr  Seditious  Utterances  there  would  be  no  Friction  between  Ife 
and  this  Misguided  Person.  You  make  her  Think  a  Woman  ought  not 
to  be  Licked.  I  would  not  have  knocked  her  Down  at  all  if  yon  hadn't 
been  Going  to  Object.  So  you  see  yon  are  Responsible  for  her  Bruises, 
not  I.  You  do  not  seem  to  Know  who  I  Am.  I  am  a  Perfect  Gentle- 
man ;  and  no  Gentleman  will  atop  Licking  a  Lady  till  ahe  admits  his 
Divine  Sight  to  Lick  her.  I  perceive  that  you  are  Traitors  to  Me  and 
god.  What  do  you  Suppose  he  gave  me  such  a  biceps  for?  As  for 
Licking  my  Wife,  I  guess  you  never  saw  her  Arm.  It  would  take  a 
Han  to  make  her  kecfp  Our  Honse  in  order.  Bnt  I  reckon  I  can  Reflum 
this  Washerwoman's  domestic  affiiirs.    Go  to  I  " 

OCTRV  Next  to  7^  JiectsiioHal,  Edwin  Markham's  The  Man   WUk  l!u 

AND  //ofhascreatededeepetBensatiou  than  any  other  poem  of  many 

FAOT.  years.     Not  bo  much  for  its  poetry  —  which,  with  somereserva* 

tions,  is  ratber  tremendous — but  for  its  sociology,  which  is  intrinsically 
bad.  If  the  public  ear  had  been  for  art,  it  would  have  recognized 
Markham's  voice  long  ago ;  for  it  is  a  fine,  eonoioua  voice,  never  petty, 
never  brazen  but  never  commonplace.  If  sensation,  however,  be  the 
better  advance  agent,  we  can  forgive  It  so  long  as  it  brings  in  its  train 
the  Real  Thing  —  and  this  it  seems  to  have  done.  Certainly  sensation 
is  not  fame  ;  but  here  ia  one  man  at  least  who  can  afford  to  stand  on 
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merit  after  the  empiric  discovery.  Mr,  Markham*8  slender  book  of 
verse,  *titled  by  the  famous  poem,  is  a  gain  to  our  literature.  It  has  a 
dozen  poems  anyone  now  extant  might  be  content  to  have  written. 

As  to  the  caved  forehead  and  bent  shoulders  of  the  Hoe-Man  and  the 
trying  to  charge  them  to  the  Oppressor,  Mr.  Markham  has  lived  better 
than  he  has  written.  He  was  outfitted  with  a  hoe  himself;  but  nothing 
ails  his  forehead  or  his  back.  He  had  it  in  him  to  be  Markham.  No 
one  could  hold  him  down  ;  none  could  have  put  him  up.  No  theorist 
coaxed  the  blacksmith  to  grow  into  a  sonorous  poet  and  a  man  than 
whom  not  one  in  California  is  more  loved  or  more  useful  in  a  circle 
constricted  only  to  his  own  choice.    Markham  did  it. 

And  that's  what  ails  the  Man  with  the  Hoe.  We  may  itch  to  kick  or 
guillotine  the  ''lords  and  rulers'*  or  ward-heelers  who  are  content  to 
see  him  there  ;  but  he  doesn't  stay  there  unless  At  is  content.  It  is  a 
cowardly  trick  of  the  day  to  lay  our  faults  to  heredity  and  destiny,  and 
our  virtues  to  ourselves.  This  is  very  comfortable,  but  it  is  no  more 
science  than  it  is  religion.  The  only  oppressor  a  man  can't  get  away 
from  is  himself. 

There  really  seem  to  be  sober  people  who  " don't  know  how  "what 
we  could  get  out  of  the  Philippines  with  honor."  <^an 

Easy  enough,  if  we  care  to.    Easy  now,  easy  before  we  beean  we  oo  ? " 

to  fight  those  ix>or  fools  for  wanting  to  be  nee,  emsy  any  day  between, 
easy  and  effective. 

We  can  get  any  partnership  we  ask  of  England  ;  and  we  do  not  need 
it.  If  we— or  England  and  we— had  said  to  the  Filipinos :  "  Gentle- 
men, you  are  free  of  your  tyrant.  See  if  you  can  govern  yourselves. 
No  other  nation  ahall  meddle  with  you,  but  we  will  hold  you  responsible 
to  civilization.  Make  a  good,  decent  country  of  yourselves,  or  we  will 
fall  upon  you  " — why,  no  nation  or  conspiracy  of  nations  would  have 
meddled ;  and  the  Filipinos  would  have  been  our  loving  Mends.  We 
should  have  saved  some  thousands  of  American  lives.  We  should  have 
saved  some  thousands  of  American  girls  from  marrying  nameless 
diseases  from  Luzon.  We  should  have  saved  the  honor  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  can  just  as  well  do  it  today.  The  war  goes  on 
not  to  save  American  principles  but  to  save  the  pride  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  thinks  a  lie  well  stuck  to  as  good  as  the  truth.  And  knowing 
that  some  American  speculators  can  make  money  if  the  deal  goes 
through,  it  expects  the  American  people  to  pay  the  freight. 

Presoott,  Ariz.,  has  a  chance  to  distinguish  itself.     Capt.      a  man 
"  Buckv"  O'Neill,  of  that  town,  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  and  a 

killed  m  the  war  of  '98.    To  this  day  not  a  man  has  been  monument. 

killed  whom  the  nation  could  less  a£f6t«  to  spare. 

There  is  now  a  question  of  building  that  man  a  monument — and  how. 
The  unhatched  would  erect  a  cast-iron  or  granite  abomination  in  the 
plaza ;  the  deeper  hearted  (and  I  believe  the  hero's  widow  first  suggested 
It)  prefer  to  build  something  worthier  of  *'Bucky"  O'Neill.  Prescott 
has  no  public  library.  If  it  would  honor  the  man  who  was  not  only  a 
hero  but  a  scholar,  the  best  friend  that  education  ever  had  in  that 
frontier  town,  it  will  make  that  memorial  a  public  library  bnil^Ung.  And 
there  are  a  good  many  people  rather  interested  to  watch  what  Presoott 
will  do. 

Admiral  Dewey,  in  a  message  sent  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,      now, 
June  28,  1898,  said  of  the  Filipinos :  I8  dewey 

"Aguinaldo,  insurgent  leader,  with  13  of  his  staff,  arrived  A"TRATORt" 

May  19  b^  permission.  ...  I  have  given  him  to  understand  that  I 
consider  insurgents  as  friends,  being  opposed  to  a  common  enemy.    He 
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has  now  gone  to  attend  a  meeting  of  inaorgent  leaders  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  forming  a  civil  gOTemment.  In  my  opinion  these  people  are  fta  su- 
perior in  their  intelligence  and  more  capable  of  8elf%ovemment  than 
the  natives  of  Caba,  and  I  am  fiunillar  with  both  races." 

Now  will  some  administration  flunkey  newspaper  please  rise  and  call 
Dewey  a  '*  Copperhead  "  ? 

AFRAID  Thk  magazine  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  unmixed  admira- 

TO  FACE  tlon  of  the  newspaper.    The  newspapers  alone--and  almost 

THE  TRUTH,  aloue  the  worst  oi  them— brought  on  the  war.  That  the  Ma- 
nila censorship  pinches  the  news^pers  is  a  minor  a£fair.  The  vital  thing 
is  that  the  administration  is  shuttms  off  information  from  the  American 
voters.  The  truth  about  the  PhUipimie  war  would  hurt  no  one.  No  one, 
that  is,  except  the  administration.  It  would  not  help  the  Filipinos 
nor  embsxass  our  army.  But  it  would  lose  votes  to  McEinley.  There- 
fore the  people  are  to  be  kept  from  the  truth,  so  feu:  as  possible. 

Now  Abraham  .Lincoln  had  a  erown  war  on  his  hands.  He  had  a 
nation's  life  to  save— not  the  pockets  of  a  few  speculators  to  fill.  His 
armies  met  not  runaway  *'  nigeers,''  but  fierce  Americans  who  could 
"kill  even."  But  Abraham  l4ncoln  never  had  to  gag  the  newspapers 
nor  pry  into  the  mails  nor  try  to  fool  the  people.  He  cared  more  for  his 
country's  honor  and  safety  than  he  did  for  a  second  term.  He  listened 
to  his  God,  not  to  Haima.  And,  with  all  due  reverence,  he  was  not  a 
fool.  Anj7  man  is  a  fool  who  thinks  he  can  cheat  history-— or  even  bam- 
boozle all  contemporary  America.  The  Lion  is  a  Republican— but  a 
Lincoln  Republican,  not  a  Haima-Alger  Republican.  The  ablest  men 
in  America  today,  who  oppose  the  sin  of  Imperialism,  are  Republicans. 
It  is  not  partisanship.  It  may  be  conscience,  it  may  be  only  common 
sense.  But  at  any  rate,  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  President's 
course  is  within  the  President's  own  party.  At  any  rate,  any  man  in  a 
Republic  who  is  afraid  to  face  the  truth  doesn't  '*  belong."  Because  a 
Republic  ceases  when  it  ceases  to  be  truth. 

HiOH-  A  woman  of  afiairs  as  well  as  of  letters,  and  seriously  occupied 

CLASS  with  her  mundane  duties,  Margaret  Collier  Graham  brings 

E88AY8.  to  a  finish  in  this  issue  the  series  of  little  essays  which  has 

been  running  for  a  full  year  in  this  magazine,  under  title  "The  Angle 

of  Reflection." 

In  all  seriousness,  and  without  suspicion  of  boastfulness,  no  maga- 
zine in  the  United  States  is  publishing  today  an  editorial  department  quite 
so  high  in  literary  quality,  nor  anywhere  near  so  durable  in  morals,  as 
this  little  "Angle  "  of  Mrs.  Graham's  has  been.  It  is  many  years  since 
any  American  magazine  has  published  in  a  year  twenty-four  pages  of 
philosophy  so  deep  and  sane  and  so  masterfully  expounded.  Indeed, 
very  little  matter  of  this  calibre  is  printed  anywhere  these  flabby  days. 

JUST  The  passing  of  a  tembltfr  in  California  the  other  day  has  pleas- 

THE  ured  some  of  the  hard-luck  States;  and  they  are  welcome. 

DIFFERENCE.        No  one  was  hurt,  and  no  damage  was  done.    Just  here  it  is 

as  well  to  recall  the  historic  fact  that  this  same  summer  more  people 

have  been  killed  by  sunstroke  in  the  one  State  of  New  York  than  have 

been  killed  by  earthquakes  in  California  since  history  began. 

THEY  ALSO  There  is  nothing  more  evident  in  the  cosmogony  than  that 

NEED  Heaven  loves  a  good  joke.    It  is  all  the  time  having  fun 

0ONDEN8INQ.  with  US.  There  are  some  of  its  human  practical  jokes  to 
whom  this  idea  will  seem  disrespectful ;  for  God  appears  to  have 
amused  Himself  by  making  some  people  who  think  that  they  have  a 
sense  of  humor  and  that  God  hasn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  prob- 
ably the  only  thin^  that  reconciles  Him  to  looking  upon  His  human 
handiwork.    For  instance,  the  Anthropological  Society  met  in  Wash- 
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ittgton  the  other  day,  and  decided  to  call  onr  aborigines  "Amerinds," 
as  a  neat  logotype  for  American  Indians.  The  Lion  suggests  that  in 
turn,  these  Anthropological  Idiots  should  be  condensed — since  onr  time 
is  as  valuable  as  theirs.  Anthropoids  seems  to  fnlfiU  their  etymology 
— and  their  nature. 

No  man  who  understands  the  value  of  words  pretends  that  onr      all 
war  in  the  Philippines  is  popular.    Some  Americans  believe  it         aqainst 
an  outrage  on  liberty ;  a  great  many  look  uiK>n  it  as  an  un-  the  qrain. 

happy  mess  we  can't  ^t  out  of—- but  no  one,  not  even  the  "  professional 
patriot "  is  proud  of  it.  Even  those  who  cannot  see  any  principle  in- 
volved, are  getting  tired  of  it — and  will  be  more  tired  before  we  are  done. 
The  curious  thing  is  to  observe  how  many  forgetful  souls  imagine  the 
United  States  **  has  to  have  "  a  war  that  Is  unpopular. 

Three  thousand  American  soldiers  sick,  July  15,  in  the  hos-      beqinnino 
pitals  of  Manila.    One  thousand  American  soldiers  dead  in  to  pay 

Luzon  already.    And  what  ar^  we  getting  for  those  American  the  piper. 

homes  forever  clouded  ?  That  is  the  beginning.  All  the  world  knows 
—  the  Filipinos  included  —  that  we  can  ^*  lick  **  the  Filipinos,  if  we  are 
fools  enough  to  keep  at  It  long  enough.  If  it  were  to  save  our  country, 
a  million  American  homes  would  cut  off  their  right-hand  hopes  to  lay 
them  upon  the  altar.  But  what  feeds  the  war  fire  now  is  riot  the  patri* 
otic  homes.  It  is  the  politicians.  And  they  leave  us  to  furnish  the 
kindling. 

In  1898  we  saw  American  homes  giving  up  their  sons  for  where 
volunteers.     We  see  nothing  of  the  kind  now.     Right  or  are  our 

wrong,  a  year  ago  the  country  was  behind  the  war.    Today,  volunteers  r 

only  the  politicians  are.  You  knew  a  good  many  of  the  volunteers  of 
1898.  Yon  don't  know  any  of  the  volunteers  of  1899.  Today  the  re- 
cruits are  leaving  no  homes  desolate.  They  are  the  homeless  and  the 
failures.  Our  American  boys  are  getting  home  as  fast  as  they  can.  In 
their  place  go  none  but  the  usual  $13  a  month  machines.  Does  that 
mean  anything  ? 

The  San  Francico  Chronicle^  the  leading  Republican  daily  of     not 
California ;  the  Cally  next  in  size  in  the  Republican  ranks ;  the  without 

Arganauty  Republican  and  strongest  weekly  in  the  West ;  the  company. 

Portland  Ore^onian,  foremost  Republican  paper  in  Oregon  — these  are  a 
few  of  the  big  Coast  papers  that  are  against  the  administration's  war. 
In  the  East  there  is  the  same  state  of  things.  Really,  there  is  no  lack 
of  precedent  for  any  American  who  would  rather  not  rent  his  ideas. 

The  unbiased  patriot  who  draws,  as  postmaster  of  San  Fran-      earning 
Cisco,  a  larger  salary  than  he  ever  saw  before  or  will  ever  his 

know  again,  offers  to  sniff  the  United  States  mails  and  inter-  bone. 

cept,  in  good  Russian  fashion,  anything  which  does  not  please  his  Mas- 
ter. Amen  I  The  sooner  the  better.  We  cannot  find  out  too  quickly 
just  how  much  American  freemen  will  stand.  And  even  Californians. 
There  has  been  a  time  in  history  when  the  name  Montagu  was  worn  by 
men,  and  had  not  been  given  to  lap-dogs.  And  the  time  has  not  come 
in  history  when  lap-dogs  can  scare  Americans  out  of  the  house. 

Not  long  ago  the  Administration  was  wonderfully  anxious  to  know 
what  the  Dear  People  wished.  Today,  if  the  Dear  People  attempt  to 
say  what  they  wish,  the  Administration  threatens  to  prosecute  them. 

Now  the  Cubans  are  to  be  allowed  to  '*  vote  for  annexation  or  inde- 
penoe."  In  other  words,  we  leave  it  to  a  ballot  of  the  Cigar  Island 
i^ether  the  United  States  shall  be  a  liar  or  not. 


MMCB  If  Hr.  Henry  ]»me»  wonld  like  to  know  what  Bevr  Jamea 

TURNED  might  look  like  if  niddeiilT  invested  -with  a  backbone  and  res- 

.MAN.  cned  from  the  parenthetical  kltteni  which  now  fteal  in  at  every 

comma  to  ran  away  with  hla  thread,  be  wonld  better  step  before  the  mir- 
lor  of  Bdith  Wharton'i  7%e  Greater  In^i«aiion.  Porhete  he  Ib  regen- 
erate—Jamea  torned  Man.  There  fa  no  blnnting  of  that  abnonnat 
BctlVhy  of  luaight  which  has  condoned  the  fanlta  of  Jamea ;  bnt  alao, 
there  are  none  of  hia  fanlta  except  the  basic  one.  With  Hn.  Wharton, 
intnltion  Is  Bonnel,  not  a  progteaaive  dlseaie.     Where  Jamea  dawdles, 

too  weak  to  let  go  of  hli  oi '"'  ~'''~  ""' '""  ' '""   "*""  ' 

terof  herself.    She  tells  ii 
aa^dritnally  and  far  more  dearly. 

nere  are  ezqaislte  paatels,  and  they  have  their  place.  They  are  a 
medium  for  drawing'  little  thinga  ont  to  inch  thlnneas  that  we  cxll  it 
great.  Bnt  the  Maoteta  alwaya  have  pointed  and  always  shall  paint  in 
the  oila  of  humanity.  Consumption  has  its  certain  beantlea ;  but  it  la 
not  ao  beantifnl,  nor  even  so  refined,  aa  red  health.  A  stoir  that  has  is 
it  no  woman  we  wonld  fall  in  lore  with,  no  man  we  wonld  like  to  thrash 
— in  a  word,  no  human  beings;— is,  after  ell,  not  quite  a  story.  It  may  be 
a  very  delightfal  Delsarte  exhibition  by  a  moat  flexible  mind.  But  I  am 
not  here  to  growl  at  Mia.  Wharton.  Her  eight  atoiiea  are  of  extraordl' 
nary  skill.  And  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  her  for  proving,  ao  uncon- 
sciously but  so  inevitably,  that  one  needn't  be  as  efieminate  as  James  to 
be  so  intnitlve.    Chaa.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.     $1-50- 

A  anoAD,  So  noble  a  book  as  Prest.  Jordan's  Imperial  Democracy  ought 

FAIR  to  be  read  by  every  man  who  has  the  confidence  to  call  himself 

VIEW.  an  American.    He  may  not  agree  with  It ;  but  if  he  la  half-wsy 

fit  to  belong  to  this  repnblic  be  will  feel  uplifted  by  it  and  grateful  that 

there  are  still  anch  Americana. 

Dr.  Jordan  has  not  only  the  large  (though  unstudied)  expression,  bat 
the  structural  point  of  view.  TUa  book,  to  a  theme  which  interests 
every  aober  American — and  every  drunken  one  aa  well — Is  valuable  not 
only  for  Its  patriotism.  It  has  the  generic  foresight ;  it  seas  things  as- 
history  sees  them  ;  and  there  is  a  aprclBl  value  and  a  special  Interrat  in 
this  getting  a  verdict  from  "  a  sort  of  contemporary  pooteiity."  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    (l-SO 

A  VERV  A  truly  large  and   truly  delightfnl  novel — rare  things,  both, 

UNCOMHON  In  these  smoUlsh  days— is  Winston  Churchill's  KitAartt  Car- 

HOVEU    vel,  and  one  to  advance  its  author  at  once  to  w    '  ..  _•  i .    . 

tlon  amid  the  stronger  writers  of  the  day.    As 

Durable,  handling  a  large  company  wlUiout  i 

»  less  notable ;   and   ' 
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"Jack»"  perhapsaboye  all  "Patty,"arc  vital  persona,  who  come  into  onr 
a&ction  aa  "  Gtafton  *'  into  oar  hate.  The  Maryland  and  the  London  of 
jnat  before  the  Revolution  are  painted  with  convincing  skill ;  and  such 
historic  fignres  as  Charles  Poz  and  John  Panl  Jones— dangerous  actors— 
axe  nsed  with  considerable  success.  All  in  all  it  is  one  of  the  novels  of 
the  jear»  and  merits  the  extraordinary  success  it  is  meetin^^three  or 
four  editions  before  it  is  fairly  cold  from  the  press.  The  Macmillan  Co.» 
New  York.    $1.50. 

Jeremiah  Curtin,  *'the  man  of  fifty  languages/'  and  of  sev-      American 
eral  valuable  books  of  folklore  in  other  lands,  has  just  added  to  primitive 

our  obligation  to  him  a  fat  and  handsome  volume  of  the  myths  literature. 

of  the  Wintus  and  Yanas,  two  tribes  of  *<  Digger  "  Indians  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  Cal.  The  title,  Creation  Myuis  of  Primitive  America^  is 
a  trifle  over-catholic,  as  are  some  of  Mr.  Cnrtin's  sweeping  assertions  in 
the  like  line.  Nor  does  the  annotation  of  the  book  indicate  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  myths  of  the  many  hundred  other  and  larger  and  more 
important  Indian  tribes  as  of  Irish  or  Russian  folklore. 

The  myths,  however,  are  important  and  topical,  and  Mr.  Curtin  has 
told  them  well  and  in  the  Indian  spirit.  In  his  notes  he  properly  refers 
to  Schoolcraft's  < 'remarkable  genius  for  missing  the  truth  ana  confusing 
everything  he  came  in  contact  with."    Little,  Brown  &  Oo.,  Boston. 

In  the  golden  days  of  the  frontier  there  was  no  good  reason      the 
why  an  aoventuxous  person  mis[ht  not  have  his  fan  with  big  texas 

game  and  be  strictly  conventional.     The  foolish  desperado  ranqer. 

killed  for  fun,  hate  or  plunder,  and  generally  died  violently  and  an  out- 
law. The  foreseeing  one  became  a  deputy  sherijQf,  a  ranger,  or  some 
such  thing,  and  the  more  fan  he  had  the  better  peace  o€Eioer  he  was.  If 
the  outlaws  "  got"  him  he  died  a  hero.  To  have  killed  twenty  men  in 
saloon  or  street  was  a  sure  road  to  the  shrievalty. 

A  Texas  Ranger^  \xj  N.  A.  Jennings,  ffives  a  frank  and  rathe 
naive  picture  of  tiiat  picturesque,  half-bandit  mounted  police  of  the 
nneasy  border  25  years  ago.  Mr.  Jennings,  now  a  newspaper  reporter 
in  New  York,  was  one  of  McNelly's  men,  and  without  constructive 
skill  at  all  in  paintinc  a  general  picture,  "  reminisces"  most  enter- 
tainingly. Not  so  well  disciplinea,  so  well  organized  or  quite  so 
legal  m  status,  the  Texas  Rangers  very  much  resembled  the  Mexican 
Rurales  of  today  in  devil-may-care,  dash  and  effectiveness.  They 
dKd  much  the  same  work  in  much  the  same  method.  The  chief  differ- 
ence is  that  the  Rurales  are  a  government  machine,  as  strictlv  organized 
as  any  regular  army,  while  the  Rangers  were  a  sort  of  guerrilla  police— 
the  border's  self-defense.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    |1 .25. 

Not  because  he  wished  to,  but  because  if  he  didn't  someone      kiplinq'S 
else  would,  Mr.    Kipling  has  made  into  two  quiet-looking  newspaper 

volumes  the  newspaper  letters  of  his  literary  youth,  with  title  letters. 

F^om  Sea  to  Sea,  It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  these  journalistic 
matters  are  up  to  the  top  notch  of  Kipling  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  here 
is  certainly  newspapering  of  a  class  we  would  rather  not  lose. 

The  most  valuable,  though  perhaps  not  the  best,  of  these  epistles  to  an 
India  paper  are  the  "American  Notes."  These  are  the  egregious  im- 
pressions of  a — Bleeding  Briton,  very  new  but  also  very  thick  in  the 
biceps.  His  bludgeoned  criticisms  of  thiuffs  American  are  mostljr  true 
in  the  positive — ^but  this  world  is  comparative.  Doubtless  Mr.  Kipling 
knows  our  faults  less  intemperately  now.  Still,  there  is  use  in  reading 
his  entirely  unconstrained  strictures,  and  in  knowing  how  our  faults  and 
follies  struck  the  sophomore  who  has  become  the  wisest  traveler  of  his 
time.  The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  2  vols.  $2,  Post- 
paid to  any  address  "  on  approval." 
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!«•  LAHD  OF  SUNSHINE. 

ONE  There  is  a  motit  rare  quality  in  the  poems  of  Grace  Elleiy 

OF  OUR  Channing— now  collected   in   a  slenaer  folume  under  title 

POETS.  SM~Dri/i,     Several  of  them-— and  several  of  the  best— were 

first  printed  in  these  pages  ;  and  there  are  many  who  will  never  again 
see  the  Sierra  Madre  without  recalling  <*  The  Violets  of  Mountains." 
An  exquisite  simplicity,  an  unmodem  sincerity  mark  these  verses. 
Without  6elf-«ons<donsness,  without  affectation,  here  is  the  expression  of 
that  rare  thing — a  woman  wise  enough  to  be  a  woman.  Of  imsgination 
there  is  much ;  but  the  great  beauty  of  these  poems  is  their  unspoiled 
heart.    Small,  Maynsrd  &  Co.,  Boston.    |1.50. 

FARMiNQ  A  book  that  should  be  on  the  table  of  every  man  that  tickles 

AND  the  soil,  particularly  in  California,  where  there  is  a  higher 

HORSE  SENSE,  aversge  of  intelligence  engaged  in  agriculture  than  elsewhere, 
is  71k€  Modem  Farmer^  by  Gdwara  P.  Adams.  The  author  is  asri- 
cultursl  editor  of  the  San  Prancisoo  Chronicle ;  he  lives  on  nis 
fiEurm ;  he  is  himself  a  modem  farmer.  This  laxge,  sound,  interesting 
book  claims  to  be,  and  probably  is,  the  very  first  book  to  treat  of  the 
farmer  ss  a  business  man.  Doubtless,  there  is  no  other  point  of  view 
Cram  which  the  farmer  is  so  much  in  need  to  see  himseli  and  Ids  en- 
vironment. The  book  is  eminently  sensible ;  and  the  farmer  to  whom 
its  message  is  not  worth  many  times  its  cost  is  aVruxlosity.  The  N.  J. 
Stone  Co.,  San  Francisco.    $3- 

AN  The  Real  Haivaii^  by  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.,  is  so  palpably 

EX  PARTE  a  book  with  a  purpose  that  it  will  take  no  serious  place  as  h»> 

PLCA.  tory,  and  will  be  valued  most  by  those  who  desired  befordiand 

to  believe  it.  I/ient.  Young  saw  enoneh  of  Hawaii  (he  was  in  the 
*'  Boston"  affair)  to  have  learned  a  great  Seal ;  and  of  his  honesty  there 
is  no  question.  Yet  the  book  is  <Siiefly  an  example  of  the  ease  with 
which  we  can  believe  the  thinff  we  would  like  to.  The  unredeemed 
wickedness  of  the  Hawaiians  who  had  fat  lands ;  the  celestial  noUlity  of 
the  missionary  tramps  who  now  have  that  land,  and  are  glad  to  diow 
that  the  transfer  was  in  the  interest  of  God  and  morality  ;  the  purity  of 
our  politicians  and  adventurers  in  releasing  the  ignorant  natives  nrom 
bad  monarchs  and  giving  them  over  to  good  ward-heelers — these  are  the 
book.  Compared  with  Miss  Craft's  unpretentious  but  deep  and  true 
Hawaii  Nei,  this  is  a  partisan  editorial  beside  a  scientific  work.  But  it 
may  be  popular— as  partisans  are  more  common  than  scholars.  The 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50.  Sent  toany  address  "on 
approval." 

HANOY  An  attractive  and  worthy  series  of  American  biographies,  in 

AMERICAN  admirable  duodecimos,  and  by  competent  persons,  is  issuing 

BioQRAPHfES.  from  the  press  of  Small,  Maynard  &  Co^  Boston,  a  young 
house  which  has  already  won  distinction  by  its  good  taste  in  matters 
literary  and  mechanical.  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Hewe  is  editor ;  and  the  five- 
volumes  already  iHiued  are :  PhUlips  Brooks ^  by  the  editor ;  David  G. 
Farragfui^  by  James  Barnes ;  Robert  E,  Lee^  by  W.  P.  Trent ;  James 
Russell  Lowell,  by  Bdward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.;  and  Daniel  Webster,  by 
Norman  Hapgood.    75c.  each. 

ANOTHER  Will  R.  Halpin  hss  published  a  genial  and  gentle  novel  of 

PAVINQ  California,  entitled  Juan  Pico,    The  book  is  unusually  beautii> 

STONE,  ful,  the  story  full  of  feeling.  Unhappily  this  is  all.  The  local 
color  IS  not  Califomian.  The  loctu  geography  is  a  sad  muddle ;  the 
picture  of  Ik)s  Angeles  rather  absurd ;  and  the  California  terms  much 
misapplied.  Mr.  Halpin's  only  Spanish  seems  to  be  "  Madre  Mi ;"  and 
this  grotesque  Impossioility  he  employs  scores  of  times.  The  book  is 
kindly  and  of  goo(d  intention,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  field. 
The  Robert  Lewis  Weed  Co.,  New  York.    |1.50. 


THAT  WHICH   IS  WRITTEN.  i8i 

Dross,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman  (author  7)1^  Sowers,  etc.)»      under 
is  ao  good  a  story  of  the  Finrt  Empire  in  France  that  this  re-  the 

viewer  ibnnd  ezcnses  for  reading  it  from  coyer  to  ooTer  after  terroh. 

his  bedtime.  To  a  busy  man  that  means  something.  The  story  has  in 
plot  a  certain  qnali^  of  Charles  Reade — and  a  style  absolutely  unlike. 
It  anyhow  gets  to  the  flrmpathy ;  which  is  what  fiction  is  for.  H.  S. 
Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    |]  .75. 

The  ''San  Pedro  Harbor  Fight"  was  one  of  the  most  curious     the  first 
and  one  of  the  most  instructive  episodes  in  modern  American  defeat 

politics ;  and  as  such  has  a  more  tnan  local  interest.    How  im-  of  alqer. 

pndent  a  corporation  can  be,  vet  how  surely  the  people — ^not  the  popu- 
lists but  the  people— can  hold  their  own,  has  perhaps  never  been  so 
strikingly  proved  before.  A  dispassionate  history  of  this  very  remark- 
able aflak  nas  been  printed  by  Charles  Dwight  Wtilard,  who,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  I/>8  Anmes  Chamber  of  Commerce,  bore  an  honorable 
brunt  in  the  fight,  ue  tells  the  storv  in  a  slender  local  volume  ;  but 
frankly,  with  ndmess,  and  sufficient  detail.  ICs  little  book  of  The  Free 
Harbor  Contest  is  an  authoritative  addition  to  the  material  of  which 
Southern  California  history  is  to  be  made.  Kingsley-Bames  &  Keuner 
Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Pedagogues,  by  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  is  a  fully  amusing,      an 
if  somewhat  unconstrained,  story  of  the  Harvard  Summer        amusing 
School.    For  a  new  author  here  is  a  considerable  promise,  both  story. 

in  plot  and  in  a  not  too  vicious  sarcasm.  The  character-drawing  is,  in- 
deed, a  little  unreined  ;  **Prof.  Palatine"  and  <*  Jessie"  and  *<Gorch", 
at  least,  are  ezaggarated  somewhat — no^  so  much  from  truth  as  from  the 
convention  we  agree  to  accept  as  truth — ^but  they  are  tangibly  reaL  Mr. 
Pier  seems  to  '*  have  it  in  him."    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,    $\ .25. 

Vengeance  of  the  Female — an  odd  enough  title  to  be  piquant —      a  story 
is  realTv  *' a  little  book  of  travel,"  by  Marrion  Wilcox,  author  of 

of  A  Short  History  of  the  War  zvith  Spain.    It  is  a  gossipy,  travel 

familiar  picture  of  parts  of  Spain,  Bngland,  Italy  and  other  lands,  with 
enough  thread  of  story  to  make  it  human.  Some  handsome  photo- 
graphic illustrations  add  to  its  interest.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
|l.50. 

A  cheerful  prevaricator,  branded  even  amone  the  many,  is      another 
Albert  J.  Capron,  with  his  "Legend  of  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma"  red- 

(N.  M.),  in   TTie  Pnicific  Monthly  for  July.     It  is  long  since  handed. 

anyone  has  seen  such  impudent  mendacity — ^while  the  ignorance  is 
fully  up  to  the  worst.  The  pictures  of  "  Acoma"  hapnen  to  be  of 
Hualpi ;  but  that  is  the  least  dishonesty.  The  Pacific  monthly  is  a 
young  magazine  of  Portland,  which  has  shown  some  growth  already. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  has  been  imposed  upon  so  wretchedly  In  this  case. 

The  sobet  Review  of  Reviews  is  latest  victim  of  the  person  who  has 
confidence  to  write  of  the  Southwest  his  own  ignorances,  the  facts  he 
borrows  from  honest  students  (and  distorts)  and  his  own  peculiar  brand 
of  misspelling  proper  names  and  historic  words. 

Miw  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  that  gallant  worker  in  science  and  in  human  rights,  has  pub- 
lished the  last  message  of  John  Comfort  Fillmore,  Tke  Harmonic  Structure  of  Indian 
Music.  This  paper  was  indirectly  Prof.  Fillmore's  death.  He  had  written  it  for  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ;  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Boston  to  deliver  it  when  an  Bastem  sunstroke  finished  his  orave  and  useful 
life.  As  we  have  firequently  remarked,  Fillmore  turned  folk-music  from  guesswork  to 
a  science  ;  and  this  comprenensive  paper  is  a  fair  summary  of  his  great  discovery. 

Fleming  Bremner  (Calle  Nueva,  6,  City  of  Mexico)  publishes  an  Boglish  metrics 
vcnkm  of  Becquer's  Rimas^  with  some  "  rondels  *'  and  other  rhymes  of  his  own. 

Th€  Forester  (Washington,  D.  C.)  is  an  excellent  little  monthly  in  a  good  cause. 
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my  MAROARKT  COLLIKK  ORAHAM. 


TH£  TREE 

OF  KNOWLEOOE. 
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AIK>tOOY. 


Why  a  knowledge  of  good  should  be  called  innooence^ 
and  a  knowledge  of  evil  experience,  is  hard  to  explain. 
Wise  men  blush  at  the  charge  of  ignorance  brought  by 
those  learned  in  iniquity,  forgetting  all  the  good  of  which  their 
accusers  have  no  ken.  Vice  tum^  virtue  is  generally  brag- 
gart and  dictatorial,  essaying  to  guide  the  steps  of  those  who 
have  avoided  pitfialls.  Character  is  the  only  garment  of  which 
the  wearer  boasts  that  it  has  been  often  to  the  cleaner.  Men 
flock  to  hear  a  blatant  "evangelist"  vaunt  himself  on  his 
struggle  from  the  mire  and  all  around  are  men  whose  better 
wisdom  has  kept  them  clean.  "  But  the  good  men  were  not 
tempted"  you  say?  Then  go  to  them  in  crowds  and  learn 
why.    They  have  something  to  tell  worth  while. 

The  society  that  commits  its  virtue  to  the  keeping  of 
the  physically  weak,  will  always  defend  evil  by  calUng 
good  effeminate.  Have  we  any  right  to  wonder  when 
callow  intellects  deduce  the  virility  of  vice  ?  Society  is  suffer- 
ing for  a  little  fearless  honesty.  Legislation  might  rest  from 
the  suppression  of  evil  if  only  those  who  hate  it  dared  to  show 
their  hate.  What  save  cowardice  gives  us  the  laughable  spec- 
tacle of  good  men  separating  themselves  from  iniquity  by  a 
public  ordinance  and  walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  offender? 
I/>ving  the  sinner  and  hating  the  sin  ?  My  good  friend,  the 
sin  is  die  sinner. 


ARTISTIC 


VIRTUE. 


Most  picturesque  of  all  our  would-be  virtues,  and  there- 
fore dearest  to  the  sentimentalist,  is  forgiveness.  And 
what  is  it  ?  A  chimera.  Your  friend  plays  you  false ; 
what  is  he  to  you  ever  afterward  but  a  traitor  ?  You  have  for- 
given him — you  love  him  still  ?  Have  a  care  how  you  love 
folsity.  But  he  is  sorry — ^he  repents  ?  Love  him  then  with  a 
reservation,  for  part  of  him  is  not  your  friend.  Not  all  the 
power  of  the  universe  can  get  a  man  back  where  he  was  be- 
fore he  did  his  neighbor  wrong.  Every  step  taken  in  return- 
ing to  the  right  path  might  have  carried  him  forward  in  it.  All 
the  moral  energy  exerted  in  overcoming  unrighteousness  might 


THE  ANGl£  of  reflection.  X^j 

have  made  for  righteotuiness.  We  may  blot  out  our  share  in 
his  puxiiahment  but  his  sin  cannot  be  blotted  out  Strange 
that  man  retains  a  moral  sense  in  spite  of  all  his  e£R>rts  to 
strangle  it  with  dogma  ! 

It  is  humility  rather  than  pride  that  keeps  the  clear-     ^^^ 
sighted  from  perpetually  suing  for  pardon.    The  futil-  ^  humility  r 

ity  of  the  plea  oppresses  him.  Wrong  cannot  be 
righted,  it  may  only  be  avoided,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  future 
conduct  not  of  present  words.  It  is  better  that  sorrow  for 
one's  misdeeds  should  lie  too  deep  for  words,  than  too  shallow 
for  actions.  The  man  of  shuffling  morals  is  easily  brought  to 
his  knees.  The  valiant  soul  confesses  to  itself,  does  penance 
until  death,  and  looks  for  no  absolution.  God  and  man  may 
forget  my  offense,  but  when  I  forget  it  the  numbness  of  spirit- 
ual death  has  set  in.  He  who  asks  that  his  sins  be  washed 
away  begs  for  moral  blindness.  Par  better  ask  that  the  mem- 
ory of  his  good  deeds  be  blotted  out.  Character  would  suffer 
leas  from  the  loss.  Remorse  is  tonic,  forgiveness  is  anaesthetic. 
The  truly  repentant  cannot  forgive  himself  and  why  should  he 
ask  another  to  do  what  he  finds  impossible  ?  Why  claim  a 
miracle  at  the  hands  of  his  maker?  That  he  does  is  but  an- 
other evidence  of  the  colossal  conceit  of  mortality. 

There  is  no  charity  so  popular  as  that  which  covers  a     covcrinq 
multitude  of  sins  and  keeps  them  warm  and  comfort-  °"  warning  i 

able.  Tenderness  to  evil  is  very  often  an  indirect 
cruelty  to  good.  Forgiveness  too  easily  shades  off  into  con- 
nivance. The  world  may  be  so  busy  reforming  the  wrong- 
doer that  it  finds  no  time  to  encourage  the  right-doer,  and  yet 
there  may  be  more  genuine  philanthropy  in  smiling  upon  the 
good  man  than  in  weeping  over  the  sot.  A  little  undisguised 
scorn  is  valuable  at  times. 

The  youth  looking  about  for  a  career  which  will  bring     as  a 
him  most  readily  into  social  prominence  today  might  profession. 

logically  fix  upon  crime.    The  criminal  is  on  every 
tongue  and  on  every  page.   Government,  education,  conditions 
are  held  responsible  and  vigorously  attacked.    The  individual 
alone  is  treated  gently  as  an  irresponsible  effect.    And  yet  man 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  great  first  cause  of  evil. 

Society  rallies  eagerly  at  the  call  of  an  abstraction.   It     the  virtue 
IS  so  much  easier  to  build  "rescue"  homes  than  to  dose  ^  hatino. 

our  own  to  well  dressed  vice.     "Judge  not,"  we  say 
virtuously  when  we  are  too  cowardly  to  follow  our  judgment 
In  all  our  analysis  of  evil,  all  our  wordy  efforts  at  its  suppres- 
sion are  we  forgetting  the  vital  remedy — to  hate  it  ? 


9HH  CInb'B  work  at  San  Diego,  the  Mother  Mission,  is  now  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill  for  lack  of  fnnds.  One  hnndred  dolUrs 
_  was  sent  dowti  from  the  Club's  ttvasnr?  for  a  starter ;  and  Ssn 
Diego  has  raised  {115  at  home.  A  very  handsome  mooey's  worth  of 
work  hea  been  done  for  this  Hmsll  siun — thanks  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Heb- 
bard,  architect  In  charge — in  pntdng  brick  fonndatioDS  nnder  tottering 
wbIIb,  and  cement- capping  waited  onea.  But  this  is  not  enongh  to  do 
for  a  monnment  so  important  In  history.  The  Club  will  try  to  set  the 
ball  rolling  again  ;  and  anin  hopes  that  San  Diego  will  match  its  eon> 
ttibnlion.  nie  appeal  Is  to  Americans  everywhere.  Contribntions 
from  ^1  up  are  welcome  and  go  net  to  the  work  of  preserving  thne 
historic  piles. 

Of  the  15,000  American  educators  who  met  in  national  convention  In 
Los  Angelea  in  July,  72  by  connt  cared  to  see  a  California  Mission. 
Sixty  went  to  San  Fernando,  Jnly  15;  and  two  days  later  12  stepped  off 
at  Capistrsno  from  a  train  of  SOO  with  atop-over  privileges.  In  both 
cases,  memben  of  the  Clnb  did  their  best  to  make  the  d«y  pleasant  and 
instmctive. 

coNTRisnnoNS  fob  Ths  wokk. 

Previously  acknowledged,  |366a06. 

New  contribntions :  A  Friend  in  San  Diego,  $25. 

|I  each:  J.  B.  O'Brien,  D.  Hitchcock,  W.  A.  Scripps,  Mis.  W.  A. 
Scripps,  Maj.  H.  Sweeney,  Geo.  J.  Bickel,  Dr.  R.  M.  Powers,  Miss  S.  S. 
Crocker,  Miss  Helen  Ballard,  all  San  Diego ;  Beitrand  B.  Taylor,  Boston, 
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Morn  on  the  Pacific. 


Asleep  lie  the  waves  on  th«  black,  winding  beacbea, 
The  peaks  to  the  west  are  diiD  shadows  afar  , 

A  g,nl\  drifts  high  over ;  the  sacred  dawn  reaches 
A  wan,  hol7  hand  to  the  pale  morniDg  star. 

A'bird  thrills  the  silence ;  the  eastern  sky  flnsbes ; 

Now  comes  the  fair  Morn  with  a  rose  on  her  breast, 
While  the  great  sea  awakens  and  trembles  and  blushes, 

Then  dons  a  gold  garment  to  welcome  his  guest. 


Summer  Dusk. 


Earth's  psrched  lips 
Drink  coolness  once  again,  for  daylight  dies, 

Tbe  yonng  moon  dips 
A  threaded  gleam  where  sunset  languid  lies. 
And  slowly  twilight  opens  starry  eyes. 

Low  in  the  west 
Day's  fading  embeis  cast  a  last  faint  glow 

Behind  s  crest 
Where  curving  hills  on  primrose  paleness  show 
Sharp-lined  in  jet.     Dusk  stillness  broods  below. 

A  first  loug  sigh 
Stirs  from  the  brosd  and  dew-wet  breast  of  night ; 

Tbe  leaves  reply 
With  soft  smell  rustlings ;  moths  take  ghontly  flight. 
And  waking  crickets  shrill  long-drawn  delight. 
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A  New  Mexican  Sheep-King. 

y^UW  MEXICO  was  the  first  * 'sheep  country"  in 
^1^  the  United  States.  Juan  de  Oflate,  the  founder  of 
^^  Santa  F^  and  first  colonizer  of  the  territory,  brought 

fine  Spanish  merinos  with  his  costly  expedition,  and  sheep 
have  never  since  failed  in  New  Mexico  in  spite  of  the  wild 
beasts  and  nomad  Indians.  Coronado,  by  the  way,  had 
brought  sheep  to  the  territory  in  1540  ;  but  they  were  killed 
by  the  savages  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Mexico. 

In  time  sheep  became  almost  the  only  wealth  of  the  lonely 
and  harrassed  territory.  A  few  wealthy  men  had  enormous 
herds  ;  and  though  the  Apaches  and  Navajos  swept  off  some- 
times as  many  as  30,000  sheep  in  a  single  raid,  the  wool  indus- 
try has  remained  through  so  many  adverse  centuries  the  chief 
reliance  of  New  Mexico.  In  1822,  Francisco  Xavier  Chavez, 
then  governor,  better  known  as  El  Guero(**The  Blond*'), 
owned  over  a  million  sheep.  These  were  let  out  on  shares  to 
men  all  over  the  territory.  A  later  governor,  Bartolom^  Baca, 
had  nearly  as  many.  An  old  Mexican  is  still  living  who  used 
to  be  one  of  Gov.  Baca's  mayordomos  and  had  charge  of  500,- 
000  sheep,  with  seven  hundred  shepherds  under  him.  All  the 
shepherds  were  armed  with  flintlock  muskets,  and  frequently 
had  to  use  them  against  the  savages,  as  well  as  in  keeping 
down  the  bears,  cougars,  wolves,  coyotes,  and  other  animals. 

This  old  Spanish  governor  of  New  Mexico  before  the  United 
States  had  fairly  heard  of  the  territory,  was  not  a  bad  sort  of 
millionaire,  and  neither  wealth  nor  power  spoiled  him.  Be- 
sides his  enormous  holding  of  sheep,  he  owned  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  territory,  and  had  mortgages  on  a  large  part 
of  the  remainder.  The  little  hamlet  of  CeboUeta  was  for 
twelve  successive  seasons  devoured  by  the  grasshoppers,  which 
left  no  green  thing.  The  people  would  have  perished  but  for 
Don  Bartolom^.  He  gave  them  10,000  sheep  ;  and  the  whole 
town  turned  shepherd.  They  drank  the  milk  and  ate  the  lambs 
and  wethers,  and  in  fine  lived  off  the  sheep.  When  the 
plague  of  grasshoppers  ceased  and  good  times  came  again  for 
CeboUeta,  the  whole  ten  thousand  sheep  and  their  natural  in- 
crease had  been  devoured,  and  not  one  was  left  to  repay  Don 
Bartolom6.     Nor  did  he  ever  ask  a  reckoning. 

When  this  gallant  old  czar  of  the  Southwest  was  upon  his 
death-bed,  his  sons  begged  him  to  arrange  his  affairs — which 
were  all  at  loose  ends.  He  bade  them  bring  all  the  papers ; 
and  after  a  grand  ransacking  of  the  house  the  expectant  heirs 
brought  him  in  a  Navajo  blanket  several  bushels  of  mortgages 
and  notes.    The  veteran  said  : 

**  They  who  have  given  me  these  papers  are  poor  people. 
That  they  shall  not  suffer,  and  to  avoid  litigation,  there  is  an 
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easy  settlement' ' — and  crawling  from  bed  he  flung  the  great 
mass  of  papers  into  the  blazing  fire-place.  It  was  the  fitting 
last  act  of  a  cavalier's  life. 

Don  Bartolom^'s  daughter  Lugarda,  by  the  way,  married 
Don  Jos^  Lnna,  uncle  of  the  ex-delegate  to  Congress  &om  Hew 
Mexico.  Both  were  immensely  wealthy,  but  put  all  their 
money  in  sheep — and  lost  them  all  by  Indian  depredations. 
The  last  I  knew  of  them,  this  aged  couple  —  he  over  one  hun- 
dred and  she  in  the  nineties  —  were  living  in  abject  poverty 
in  a  little  adobe  room,  and  would  long  before  have  starved  but 
for  their  daugbter-in-law.  A  strange  irony  of  fate  for  the 
heirs  of  the  big-hearted  Don  who  bad  been  for  a  generation  the 
practical  king  of  a  territory  300  miles  square !  C.  F.  I,. 
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The  Bird  of  Paradise  Flower. 

BY  JULtKTTS  RSTELLE  MATHiS. 

^ff HIS  is  the  familiar  name  by  which  is  designated  the 
\  flock  of  golden  wings,  touched  with  a  glint  of  bright- 
est  blue,  poised  butterfly-fashion  on  the  tips  of  their 
tall  green  perches  and  scientifically  christened  Strelitzia  Regi- 
nae,  whose  glittering  groups  conspicuously  promote  the  gayety 
of  Southern  California  gardens.  Wanderers  from  the  distant 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  originally  destined  to  occupy  con- 
servatory cages,  they  have  come  here  to  open-air  freedom. 

The  plant  is  classified  botanically  as  a  member  of  the  ba- 
nana family,  and  its  long  leaf-spears  suggest,  if  they  do  not 
betray,  its  near  relationship  to  the  banana  palm  and  tropical 
canna,  from  which  the  principal  difference  of  foliage  lies  in  the 
absence  of  a  leaf-stalk,  all  the  leaves  starting  near  the  ground, 
forming  a  general  cluster.  The  flower-bearing  scape  rises 
reed-like  and  naked,  tipped  at  each  apex  with  an  oblique  or 
horizontal  and  rigid,  conduplicate  spathe  from  which  several 
large  and  most  extraordinary  blossoms  successively  unfold. 
The  three  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  long  and  brilliantly  yellow  in  color,  one  of  them  con- 
duplicate,  tapering  to  a  point  and  resembling  the  two  larger  of 
the  vivid  blue  inner  set,  which  are  the  true  petals  and  united, 
covering  the  stamens.  The  remaining  petal  is  small  and  un- 
obtrusive. There  is  a  rare  variety  whose  blossoms  are  white 
and  larger  than  the  Strelitzia  Reginae ;  of  this  I  have  seen 
only  one  specimen. 

The  Strelitzia  is  never  a  wall-flower,  but  invariably  success- 
ful as  a  candidate  for  floral  honors,  never  failing  to  arrest  at- 
tention and  elicit  admiration  not  only  for  its  splendid  coloring, 
a  sunbeam  incarnate,  but  also  for  the  strangely  animated  qual- 
ity of  its  bird-like  bloom,  literally  creatures  with  wings,  appar- 
ently threatening  to  cleave  the  upper  air  if  approached  incau- 
tiously or  too  near. 

The  Zapote- Blanco. 

BY   DR.    F.    FRANCMSCHt. 

^^  OUND  and  vigoroas,  although  nearly  a  centenarian,  the  pioneer  of 
J/ffk  exotic  trees  introduced  into  California  stands  in  the  venr  heart  of 
fBr  Santa  Barbara,  on  West  De  la  Guerra  street,  two  blocks  from  State 
street.  Casimiroa  Edulis  (this  beine  its  botanical  name)  is  a  native  of  So- 
nera and  other  temperate  regions  of  Mexico,  and  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Rntaceae,  which  comprises  also  the  so-called  '*  Citrus  fruits.''  It  has  a 
huge  warty  trunk,  dense  spreading  crown,  evergreen  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  bears  small  greenish  flowers  followed  by  globular  yellow  fruits,  very 
sweet,  and  endowed  with  very  remarkable  narcotic  power,  so  that  they 
are  said  to  be  used  in  Mexico  for  the  treatment  of  insomnia.  Our  tree, 
most  likely  a  seedling,  happens  to  bear  very  small  fruits,  which  prob- 
ably accounts  for  its  not  having  been  more  widely  propagated.  A  few 
feet  only  from  the  tree,  almost  hidden  among  the  weeds,  the  foundations 
are  to  be  seen  of  an  adobe  building  where  Colonel  Fremont  estab- 
lished his  powder  magazine  in  the  early  times  of  the  occupation  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  tablet,  the  large  Zapote 
watches  as  a  sentinel  these  old  memorials,  a  much  older  evergreen 
memorial  itself.    (See  next  page. ) 

BanU  Bu-iMn,  Cal. 


The  City  of  the  Saints. 


(5  HUT  in  bv  «  more  than 
j^k  half  circle  of  mountains 
4^y  —  masses  of  splendid 
violet,  bronze,  coppery  reds, 
glints  of  green,  broken  by  en- 
chanting cations,  with  the  wil- 
lon-rringed  Jordan  at  the  west, 
and  beyond  it  the  rocty  shores 
of  the  incomparable  lake  — Salt 
Lake  City  has  a  setting  wtaicb 
appeals  to  all  who  have  eyes  to 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  (in 
Utah)  that  Brigham  Young, 
who  did  not  lack  eyes  nheie- 
with  to  see,  emerging  from  the 
cafion  which  he  named  "  Emi- 
gration," into  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  24th  day  of  July, 
1347,  iu  qaest  of  the  "promised 
land,"  declared  that  he  would 
look  no  further  for  a  site  npon 
which  to  build  a  dty— and  it  is 
said  that  then  and  there  he 
had  a  vision  of  what  would  be. 
Whether  this  is  true,  or  whether 
in  this  spot  where  Nature  bas 

done      her    perfect    work     he 

J     i„  ^,  builded  better  than  he  knew,  no 

"'     BRIGHAM  YOONC's  STATUE.  one  cso  My.    He  proceeded  to 

bnlld  a  city  upon  a  plan  of  bia 
own,  and  althongb  many  changes  have  occurred  with  ue  coming  in  of 
a  large  number  of  Genulei  it  is  still  significantly  quaint,  curious  and 
picturesque.  Tourists  come,  spend  a  day  in  driving  about  the  city  and 
go  again,  with  the  complaint  that  they  see  nothing,  nnless  it  be  the  ta>>- 
ernacle,  that  is  distinctly  "  Mormon;"  yet  the  element  they  seek  is  on 
every  street  and  comer  where  the  people  stand  and  talk,  but  recognition 
of  it  comes  only  with  some  familiarity  with  them  and  their  ways. 

As  originally  laid  ont,  each  lot  contained  one  and  one-quarter  acres, 
land  enough  for  a  small  farm ;  steeets  were  100  feet  wide,  not  including 
aixteen-foot  sidewalks,  and  to  this  diviMon  of  land  into  large  lots  and 
wide  streets  is  dae  the  villsge-like  appearance  which  the  city  still  pre* 

The  only  building  material  available  in  the  early  da^s  was  adobe  brick, 
and  in  the  old  parts  of  the  city,  where  fashion  in  architecture  is  as  yet  un- 
known and  cabbages  instead  of  grass  grow  in  the  front  yards,  one  can 
see  old  houses,  built  in  1848-9.  Honeysuckle  and  English  Ivy  climb 
over  gray,  cmmbllng  walls,  and  lilaca,  roses  and  fruit  trees  grow  close 
around  them.  The  poverty-stricken  people — the  lowest  class  of  Swedes 
and  Norwegians — spend  the  most  of  the  daylight  hours  out  of  doors, 
gossiping  over  fences  or  drawing  their  numerous  children  about  the 
streets  in  baby  wagons  of  their  own  construction.  A  rongb  wooden  box 
or  basket  fasten^  to  a  aled  answen  the  purpose.  The  Norwegian 
mother,  when  dressed  for  a  promenade,  baa  a  thick ,  dark  veil  tied  over 
her  can,  and  on  the  top  of  it  an  antiquated,  high-crowned  brown  straw  hat, 
brought  from  Norway  years  ago.     She  wears  short,  stiffly  starched  skirts 
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and  the  coarsest  •hoe*.  But  cTcn  the  least  progressive  among  tbem  are 
becoming  Americanized  ;  woodeo  ahoea  are  not  often  seen  on  the  street, 
•ad  B  woman  with  a  load  of  firewood  on  her  back  is  not  an  everj-daj* 
aigbL 

Whatever  Brigbam  Voang's  taste  map  bave  been  in  r^^rd  to  clothes 
— and  it  is  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  tying  a  red  handkerchief 
over  bis  head  when  be  went  to  the  theater  accompanied  bj  from  ten  to 
etobteen  Bdrs.  Youngs — he  bad  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  color  in 
bmldlng  in  stone  or  adobe.  Fortunately,  in  the  early  days,  he  set  men 
not  otherwise  employed  to  building  walls  of  cobble  stones,  cemented  to* 
getfaer  with  adobe  mad,  and  these  walls,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
high,  are  today  a  delight  to  every  artistic  eye. 

A  maarive,  grey,  pillared  wall  sbnta  in  the  lower  story  of  the  ancient 
Lion  Honae,  the  former  borne  of  Brigham  Yonng,  from  the  KSze  of  the 

Sablic.  In  this  long,  yellow,  dormer-windowed  house,  witn  the  Iron 
gttre  of  a  lion  above  its  front  portico,  aome  of  the  old  wives  still  live, 
bat  they  are  seldom  seen  except  as  one  has  glimpses  of  them  throagh 
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the  staining  seven-by-nine  window  panes.  Cnrioas  qnestioneis  now  and 
then  pick  up  bits  of  information  as  to  their  manner  of  life  in  former 
years  when  the  great  man  with  "the  head  of  a  god"  regulated  the  affaira 
of  bis  home,  or  homes,  to  bis  own  liking.  Bach  wife  made  herself  use- 
ful according  to  her  talents  ;  one  was  chief  honsekeeper,  another  cook  ; 
another  conld  dam  socks  quickly  and  well ;  another  waa  dexterous  in  the 
use  of  scissors,  and  cut  out  manj  of  the  ugly  "endowment  garments" 
which  good  Saints  wear.  Deteattng  idleness  on  general  principles,  he 
found  work  for  all  bis  family. 

Next  door  is  the  Beehive  House,  equally  ancient  and  interesting  ; 
here  he  had  his  office,  and  some  living-rooms,  and  received  calls  from 
many  distinguished  people,  among  them  R.  W.  Emerson,  who  was  not 
favorably  impressed  with  bis  host.  The  Beehive  House  is  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  a  wealthy  Mormon  who  makes  no  pretense  of  sunder- 
ing any  of  his  plural  marriage  relations. 

Prom  the  windows  of  his  office  In  the  Beehive  House  Brigham  Young 
could  look  out  at  Eagle  Gate,  which  be  bnilt  in  the  early  days,  partly  at 
least.  In  the  interest  of  the  church.  Through  It,  np  a  winding  road,  past 
his  walled  garden,  men  went  with  ox  teams  to  City  Creek  Cafion  for 
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wood ;  retumia^,  they  were  required  to  leave  a  tenth  of  their  load  at 
Eagle  Gate,  aa  ttttaings.  The  present  officers  of  the  chiuch  um  varions 
methoda  to  induce  nnwilling  brethren  to  give  up  a  tenth  of  their  In- 
comeB  ;  BriKham  Young  had  bnt  one :  tae  commanded,  and  the  tithin;^ 
were  pud.  The  tithing  house  is  close  bj,  but  is  scarcelj  viaible  from 
the  street,  and  is  uninteresting  aa  seen  from  the  outside.  At  the  present 
day  Saele  Gate  ia  not  a  gate  in  iact,  but  an  arch  merely  ;  electric  cara 
run  under  it  to  a  steep  hiil  beyond,  turning  there  into  Pint  street^ — a  new 
street,  and  no  part  of  Brigham  Young'a  plan.  Following  the  line  of  the 
electric  road  one  passes  vacant  lots  where  green  things  grow,  the  backs 
of  fine,  old  Mormon  mansions  aad  the  fronts  of  ngly  new  ones,  reach- 
ing at  last  the  only  really  beautiful  spot  on  this  incongruous  street — a 
la^e,  plain,  green  yard,  in  a  comer  of^which  is  Brigham  Young's  grave, 
enclosed  by  an  iron  fence.  In  perfect  order  and  taste,  and  in  accord 
with  his  love  of  verdure,  sunlight  and  space,  it  ia  worth  a  walk  up  the 
hill  to  see.     It  is  a  matter  for  thankfulness  that  the  yard  is  not  likelj'  to 
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be  cut  up  and  sold  for  building  lots  in  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years  at  the 
least.  The  gate  ia  always  locked,  and  the  spikes  on  the  top  of  the  fence 
which  encloses  the  yard  are  sharp  enough  to  shut  out  relic  hunters 
efifectually. 

Prom  the  windows  of  the  Beehive  House  one  can  look  at  a  bronze 
statue  of  Brigham  Young,  by  C.  E.  Dallin,  now  of  Boston.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chief  business  street,  it  is,  next  to  the  temple,  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  city.  The  face  is  thongbtful,  benignant  and 
pleasing,  and  those  who  knew  him  well  assert  that  it  is  very  life-like.  On 
another  comer  is  the  Gardo  House^foimerly  known  as  the  "Amelia 
Palace" — the  esclnsive  home  of  the  last  Mrs.  Yonng  (of  whom  much 
might  be  written). 

Only  a  block  away  is  the  great,  granite  temple  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints,  and  the  odd-looking,  squat  tabernacle  in  its  shade.  On  its  high- 
est pinnacle  is  a  statue  of  the  Angel  Maroni — of  whom  much  is  related 
in  tne  Book  of  Mormon — with  a  trumpet  at  bis  lips,  as  he  is  believed  to 
have  appeared  to  Joseph  Smith.   This  is  also  by  Mr.  Dallin,  of  whose  work 
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the  Mormon  people  are  Tery  proud,  tie  having  been  bom  and  brought  up  . 
among  them.  TweWe  feet  high,  and  an  exquisite  work  of  art  in  every 
detail,  it  piercea  the  sky  at  too  great  a  height  to  be  seen  distinctly  from 
the  street. 

The  Temple,  which  wai  thirty-nine  years  in  building,  is  in  imitation 
of  the  Tem^e  of  Solomoo,  the  architects  Tollowing  as  nearly  as  poosible 
the  deacriptioii  given  of  it  in  the  bible.  It  is  not  open  to  the  public,  and 
public  meetings  are  never  held  in  it.  Marriages  are  performed  there, 
privately,  but  with  much  ceremony.  Those  who  have  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  temple  marriage  are  not  disposed  to  be  communicative  tn 
regard  to  the  matter,  except  in  the  case  ot  some  loquadous  individuals 
who  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  enlighten  their  Gentile  friends — but 
there  is  a  very  general  belief  among  people  on  the  outside  that  the  cere- 
monies are  quite  spectacnlar. 

One  may  by  chance  hear  a  temple  worker — one  who  goes  there  to  be 
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baptized  for  the  souls  of  the  dead — speak  guardedly  of  such  portions  of 
the  Interior  aa  he  or  she  may  have  seen — of  white  and  gold  rooms,  im- 
mense paintings  representing  scenes  in  Mormon  history,  of  the  g^reat 
baptismal  font  which  rests  on  the  backs  of  twelve  bronze  oxen.  The  old 
but  well  preserved  wall  which  encloses  Temple  Block  adds  mnch  to  ita 
peculiar  beauty.  As  one  looks  at  its  pondrous  gates  and  listens  to  the 
subdued  tones  of  the  thousands  who  pass  through  ttaem  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  one  wonders  if  the  astute  disseminatora  of  a  new  theology  are 
not  wise  in  maintaining  at  this  Temple— their  chief  holy  place,  built  for 
a  habitation  for  Jesua  Christ  when  he  shall  come  a  second  tune  to  earth — 
an  appearance  suggestive  ot  aeclusion,  secrecy  and  remoteness. 

One  of  the  most  faithful  temple  workers  in  the  city  is  a  white  haired 
woman— the  mother  of  Mrs.  Ann  EUu  Young.  Her  aged  father,  on  the 
contrary,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  church. 

One  can  stroll  through  streets  shaded  by  stately  Lombardy  poplars, 
and  gaze  at  long,  law-roofed  bouses  with  liny  windows  and  from  three  to 
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six  front  doors,  and  know  that  in  the  small,  dark  rooms  there  were  once 
as  many  wives  as  doors,  the  husband  spending  a  week  with  each  in  turn. 
In  whose  keeping  he  left  his  best  pipe  and  Sunday  clothes  neither  his- 
tory nor  the  gossip  of  the  day  has  told  us ;  they  may  have  been  left 
witii  the  one  who  cooked  the  best  dinners.  That  these  weekly  visits  to 
each  family  were  then,  as  they  are  now  in  numerous  instances,  an  occa- 
sion for  the  killing  of  the  fatted  calf,  cannot  be  doubted.  Of  all  this  the 
tourist  hears  vague  rumors  but  sees  nothing.  The  mixed  relationships, 
the  felicities  and  infelicities,  the  tragedy  and  pathos  as  well  as  the  irre- 
sistibly comic  side  of  Mormon  domestic  life  are  not  apparent  to  one  who 
merely  passes  by. 

One  who  has  the  patience  to  stand  at  the  gates  of  Temple  Block  for 
half  an  hour  any  Sunday  afternoon  will  see  the  extremes  of  refined 
fanaticism,  and  the  unthinking  Norwegian  animal — the  bent  backs  and 
dull  eyes  of  those  who  have  struggled  through  many  weary  years  for  a 
bare  existence,  and  narrow-browed,  repulsive  children.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  can  be  seen  so  strange  a  crowd  ;  no  one  would  ever 
mistake  them  for  the  members  of  any  other  church,  orthodox  or  liberal. 
Their  incapacity  for  reason-^plainly  stamped  on  their  faces — is  such  that 
they  see  no  difficulty  in  accepting  as  facts  doctrines  at  which  all  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  wonders.  They  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  baptism 
for  the  dead,  revelation  direct  from  God  through  authorized  revel ators, 
the  gift  of  tongues — and  its  concomitant,  the  gift  of  interpretation — in 
prophecy,  the  resurrection  of  the  physical  body,  obsession  by  devils,  the 
renewal  of  this  earth  by  fire,  the  conversion  of  all  **  Lamanites,"  i.e., 
Indians,  to  Mormonism,  and,  generally,  that  polygamy  was  and  is  a  di- 
vine institution,  to  be  perpetuated  eternally  thronzh  the  sealing  of 
women  to  men  as  celestial  wives.  The  practical  siae  of  polygamy  is 
overlooked  by  those  who  condemn  it  as  a  thing  of  evil ;  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  women  work  in  the  fields  with  men,  and  also  without  them, 
for  many  men,  possessors  of  farms  (and  wives)  are  absent  on  missions, 
and  three  or  four  wives  do  the  work  of  an  equal  number  of  hired  men. 
The  wish  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  (to  judge  from  appear- 
ances) the  only  reason  which  impels  men  to  become  polygamists  ;  many 
a  man  has  found  that  the  easiest  way  to  square  an  overdue  account  with 
his  female  house-servant  was  to  marry  her. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  much  more  untouched  through  lack 
of  space,  and  much  more  still  that  can  be  seen  and  felt,  yet  is  too  illu- 
sive for  expression,  the  city  called  '*  Zion,*'  by  thousands  who  believe  it 
to  be  the  fairest  spot  on  earth,  has  a  beauty  and  charm  peculiarly  its 
own,  which,  once  known,  is  not  forgotten. 
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URELY  it  is  not  un-American  to  love  fair-play  and  education. 
There  are  many  noisy  persons,  reinforced  by  a  multitude 
of  thoughtless  ones,  who  disprize  scholarship  and  glory  in 
tyrannizing  over  everyone  who  is  weaker.  But  I  take  it 
that  the  typical  American  does  not  deliberately  prefer 
dunces  nor  bullies.  It  is  the  trade-mark  of  a  cheap  and 
ignorant  mind  to  be  afraid  of  learning  and  to  distrust  ex- 
perience ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  trade-mark  belongs  to 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  all  be  scholars  nor  heroes ; 
but  we  can  all  respect  heroes  and  scholars — and  so  we  all 
shall  so  long  as  there  is  safety  in  our  blood.  The  two  first 
standards  by   which  we  judge  men  are  courage  and  wisdom.      By 
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those  standarda,  tbose  who  oppose  ignorBnt  injustice,  even  iu  the 
"name  of  humaiiity"  have  no  fear  to  be  meaanred  beside  those  « bo 
practice  it.  So  far  as  I  know,  tbey  need  not  fear  cotnparison  by  their 
classical  edncetion,  their  later  study  or  their  out-door  manhood.  They 
have  learned  as  mnch  Enjjlish,  arithmetic  and  Latin  as  the  people  who 
think  strabismic  ;  they  know  a  good  deal  more  of  the  higher  stndies, 
have  traveled  more  (on  the  average)  and  dared  more.  For  they  are  a 
considerable  class  in  i^eiicht.  if  not  in  numben.     If  you  know  a  man's 


scientific  attainments  and  his  experience,  yon  can  confidently  predicate 
his  notions  as  to  the  American  Indian.  And  vit^  versa.  Given  the 
theory  of  an  "  Eastern  philanthropist"  or  salaried  "educator,"  it  is  im- 
mediately easy  to  gauge  jnst  how  little  he  knows  by  himself  and  how 
little  of  what  scholars  have  been  leamin);  (and  proving  to  all  who  care 
to  know)  for  some  four  bnndred  years. 

The  ridiculous  and  anjaat  "system"  now  songht  to  be  put  in  opera- 
tion is  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  persons  who  try  to  fell  a  pine-tree  by  cut- 
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ting  off  the  needles.  It  does  not  even  pretend  that  it  can,  nor  that  it 
cares  to,  educate  the  Indian  home.  It  does  not  remotely  dream  of  any 
such  common-sense  and  justice  as  trying  to  uplift  the  father  and  mother 
at  least  enough  to  enable  them  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  their 
**educated*'  child.  They  are  to  be  left  in  their  blindness.  All  they 
amount  to,  with  the  block-builders,  is  to  breed  more  children  for  the 
schools — children  to  be  taken  a^^ay  from  them  and  kept  away  from 
them.  It  is  about  as  lofty  humanity  and  statesmanship  as  "wolf- farm- 
ing"— where  a  squatter  keeps  his  old  wolves  penned  to  breed  pups  for 
the  bounty  the  State  pays  on  wolf-scalps. 

That  is  anywhere  and  any-when  a  curious  caricature  of  education 
which  unfits  the  pupil  for  his  environment.  Thousands  of  Indian  children 
have  already  been  thus  unfitted  by  the  unread  theorists.  But  now  the 
systematists  desire  not  to  return  them  at  all  to  their  environment.  The 
Indian  child,  wheedled  from  home  to  a  distant  school,  is  never  to  see  his 
home  again — if  this  precious  project  shall  be  carried  out.  Of  course 
six  years  at  Carlisle  will  teach  this  child  all  that  an  American  child, 
empowered  by  centuries  of  heredity,  can  know,  and  there  will  be  no 
inequality  in  the  competition  into  which  we  will  pitch  him,  after  we  have 
robbed  him  of  home,  parents  and  friends!  Meanwhile  the  deluded 
parents  may  console  themselves  by  rearing  more  children  to  feed  the 
machine.  I  say  ** deluded"  by  cold  intention;  because  no  Indian 
parent  would  knowingly  surrender  a  child  for  life ;  and  I  believe  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  permit  parents  to  be  de- 
prived forcibly  of  their  children. 

Doleful  pictures  were  painted  in  the  convention  of  the  dreadfulness 
of  sending  **  educated"  Indian  children  back  to  their  homes  in  the  New 
Mexican  pueblos  where  several  hundred  natives  died  last  year  of  small- 
pox. It  never  seemed  to  penetrate  these  blessed  official  intelligences 
that  anybody  but  the  Indians  could  be  responsible  for  smallpox  in 
places  under  the  direct  thumb  of  the  government  I  The  government 
absolutely  controls  these  Indian  villages.  It  spends  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  in  salaries,  and  still  more  in  other  channels,  to 
support  a  small  army  of  place-holders  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  Indians.  A  small  part  of  the  money  and  care  now 
devoted  to  educating  Indian  children  off  the  earth  would  sanitate  every 
Indian  camp  and  town  in  the  United  States,  so  there  would  be  no  more 
epidemics ;  would  maintain  in  each  a  good  physician  to  stop  the  ab- 
normal mortality,  and  a  good  teacher  to  educate  the  Indians.  The 
youngsters  would  learn  more  slowly,  of  course,  than  they  do  in  the 
herd-schools  far  East;  but  the  parents  would  learn  too — for  a  good 
teacher  would  be  a  welcome  friend  in  every  home ;  which  I  know,  be- 
cause I  have  seen.  Therefore  the  Indians,  as  a  whole,  would  be  educated 
faster.  The  man  or  woman  who  does  not  know,  by  this  year  of  more 
or  less  grace  1899,  that  the  soundest  way  in  education  and  the  only  mer- 
ciful way  in  humanity  to  educate  an  **  inferior  race"  is  to  educate  it 
at  home  and  altogether,  confesses  nakedness  of  science,  history  and 
statecraft. 

But  these  people  are  muddying  our  brook  from  down  stream.  An  ex- 
cuse is  al^vays  easy,  when  mutton  and  an  appetite  encounter.  The  In- 
dians have  lands  which  we  wish — though  the  sacred  honor  of  the  na- 
tion is  pledged  to  their  security  in  those  lands.  They  beget  children, 
whose  education  means  a  salary  to  several  thousand  persons — very 
many  of  whom  would  dislike  greatly  to  do  that  educating  on  the 
frontier.  It  is  better  to  take  a  son  from  his  mother  than  to  get  away 
from  '*  all  the  modern  conveniences  " — for  the  teacher.  I  do  not  think 
a  salary  a  sin.  I  honor  any  man  or  woman  who  truly  earns  a  salary  in 
the  Indian  service.  But  all  human  experience  teaches  us  that  a  "  job  " 
is  not  conducive  to  logic  and  conscientiousness.  Those  who  get  their 
bread  and  butter  by  a  system — not  to  mention  their  mince  pie— are  no- 
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toriously  not] the  coolest  judges  of  that  system's  merits.  Much  as  I  re- 
spect several  of  the  larger  (and  better  paid)  officials  who  are  forming 
our  Indian  policy,  I  cannot  forget  that  their  money  and  their  power 
come  exclusively  from  their  **job."  You  may  forget  it  if  you  prefer. 
You  may  also  forget  that  not  one  of  them  has  the  remotest  weight  as  a 
scholar,  even  in  the  branch  of  human  science  which  supports  him.  Or 
if  you  think  this  statement  too  sweeping,  you  can  try  to  get  him  before 
a  Civil  Service  Commission  of  scientists  to  be  examined  as  to  what  he 
does  know  of  all  that  scientists  value. 

Because  the  aborigine  is  not  expert  on  Jenner*s  discovery  and  on  scien- 
tific sanitation,  the  civilized  government  which,  upon  the  top  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  every  decent  man  to  the  weaker,  has  taken  as  solemn  vows  as 
any  nation  is  able  to  take ;  which  knows  how  to  spread  civilization 
around  the  world  but  does  not  know  enough  to  vaccinate  its  wards — 
that  government  will  take  his  children  away  from  its  official  smallpox ; 
and  leave  him  to  die  in  it ! 

The  Convention  did,  indeed,  resolve  in  favor  of  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion, and  so  far  so  good.  But  if  a  competent  person  had  drawn  the  res- 
olutions, it  would  have  been  *'  further  resolved  "  that  the  job  be  en- 
trusted to  no  thick-headed  Dogberry  who  would  need  a  company  of 
soldiers  to  back  him,  who  would  storm  a  little  hamlet,  and  scare  women 
and  babies  half  to  death  to  do  what  any  person  fit  for  the  mission  could 
do  alone  and  with  friendly  feeling.  Hard  words  ?  If  .you  say  so,  you 
do  not  know  our  recent  shameful  records  at  Zuiii  and  Moqui ;  nor  do 
you  know  how  easily  manlier  and  wiser  men  have  done  alone  and  with- 
out friction  what  ignorant  timidity  turned  into  a  brutal  disgrace.  The 
record  of  these  things  is  one  long  story  of  incompetence ;  often  of 
brute  force  ;  sometimes  of  tragedy.  And  never  once  was  there  the  re- 
motest excuse. 

It  is  and  has  been  —  and,  alas,  I  fear,  will  be — the  trouble  that  this 
great,  philanthropic,  alleged  Christian  nation  has  sent  people  who 
didn't  know  anything  about  the  mission  they  were  sent  on.  Now  a 
man  may  be  a  very  honorable  and  wise  person  ;  but  if  he  doesn't  know 
book-keeping  his  virtues  will  not  impell  you  to  put  him  in  charge  of 
your  books. 

One  of  the  few  hopeful  signs  is  that  (for  the  first  time  in  American 
history)  a  woman  is  United  States  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 
Miss  Estelle  Reel  is  a  woman  of  charm.  Her  paper  before  the  Conven- 
tion was  souud  and  sane.  It  even  advised  patience  in  the  attempt,  to 
make  the  Indian  civilize  himself  ten  times  faster  than  our  forefathers 
did.  I  have  a  good  many  hopes  of  Miss  Reel.  It  does  not  seem  prob- 
able that  a  woman  can  be  so  many  kinds  of  a  self-deceived  brute  as 
some  of  Miss  Reel's  predecessors  have  been  ;  and  she  eeems  to  be  not 
only  a  woman  but  a  wise  woman,  and  a  good  one.  If  she  is  what  I 
hope,  she  can  do  a  longer-enduring  and  a  broader  work  than  any  woman 
has  ever  done  in  America.  She  cannot  do  it  by  becoming  a  cog  in  the 
machine  ;  nor  need  she  wreck  the  machine  to  do  it.  Her  only  cue  is  to 
learn  what  she  can  and  trust  her  instincts  as  a  woman.  And  ten  thou- 
sand homes  that  were  American  when  your  ancestors  and  mine  ran 
naked  in  Europe  will  come  upon  her  conscience  one  day^  if  there  is 
a  Judgment;  for  she  alone,  in  her  day,  can  turn  the  scales  for  them, 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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The  Big  Bonanza. 

BY  THMODOFM  H.    HtTTKLL. 

I^I^HERE  is  a  race  of  giants  among  mines  as  well  as  among  men  ;  and 
^^i  this  race  seems  to  be  all  of  the  same  family,  with  distinct  and 
^  well-marked  features  of  relationship.  They  are  all  situated  in 
the  high  mountains,  about  a  mile  above  ocean  level,  along  the  western 
side  of  the  American  continents ;  all  bear  both  gold  and  silver ;  all  run 
in  a  general  northerly  and  southerly  direction  ;  all  have  a  dip  of  about 
forty  degrees,  and  all  are  contained  within  a  foot-wall  of  diorite  and  a 
hanging  wall  of  porphyry,  or  other  hard  rocks  resembling  them.  The 
veins  vary  in  width  and  quality  and  in  the  proportion  of  their  gold  to 
their  silver ;  but  all  are,  or  have  been,  so  extensive  in  the  production 
of  the  two  precious  metals  that  the  mind  can  with  difficulty  grasp  an 
adequate  conception  and  calculation  of  their  wealth. 

The  largest,  or  at  least  the  best  producer,  of  these  giant  mines  is  that 
of  Potosi  in  Bolivia,  South  America,  which  has  been  worked  some  three 
hundred  years  and  has  yielded  about  seventeen  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  The  next  largest  is  that  of  Guanajuato  in  Mexico,  which  it 
about  the  same  length  of  time  has  yielded  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  Next  is  that  of  Zacatecas  in  Mexico,  whose  yield  has  been 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Next  to  that  is  San 
Luis  Potosi  in  Mexico,  which  has  yielded  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
millions ;  and,  following  that,  the  mines  of  Chihuahua,  with  a  yield  of 
five  hundred  millions.  The  last  of  these  giant  mines — that  is,  the  last 
to  be  discovered  and  developed — is  the  Comstock  lode  of  Nevada,  which, 
though  worked  for  only  about  thirty  years  as  against  the  three  hundred 
years  of  the  others,  has  already  yielded  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  mines,  such  as  the  Tajo  at  Rosdrio  in  Sin- 
aloa,  and  the  Candeldria  in  Durango,  which  have  turned  out  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  millions  each ;  but  enormous  yielders  as  they  are, 
they  can  hardly  be  counted  in  the  family  of  the  giants  above  men- 
tioned. Nor  are  the  wide-spread,  life-giving  gold  mines  of  California, 
which  have  poured  out  their  hundreds  of  millions,  nor  those  of  Austra- 
lia, Venezuela,  Montana,  Utah,  Colorado  or  Arizona,  to  be  counted,  be- 
cause they  are  of  a  different  character,  usually  confined  to  one  metal, 
and  belong  to  a  separate  and  distinct  family. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  only  a  comparatively  few  of  the  great 
mines  of  the  world  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  or  in  other  words,  thiit 
the  unpenetrated  bowels  of  the  earth  are  richly  lined  with  undreamed 
of  treasures.  Unquestionably  between  Potosi  in  Bolivia  and  Virginia 
City  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  beyond  them  north  and  south, 
and  in  the  same  chain  of  mountains,  which  have  been  found  so  rich  in 
special  spots,  there  are  multitudinous  other  deposits  that  it  will  be  the 
business  of  future  enterprise  to  explore,  develop  and  turn  into  the  lap 
of  commerce.  That  this  is  so  appears  plain  from  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  one  of  the  giant  mines  referred  to  was  discovered  by  accident  and 
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that,  except  in  tbe  fen  places  where  precious  deposits  have  been  foand 
lying  loose  in  ont-croppinga,  oothing  is  known  of  what  lies  beneath  the 

It  is  of  course  well  nnderatood  that  moat  of  the  geological  formations 
of  tbe  earth's  cioat  and  most  of  the  strata,  even  in  regions  where  mines 
are  found,  are  not  metal tiferoos.  Bnt  within  certain  limits,  and  pertic- 
alarly  in  the  lines  of  similar  upheaval  and  disturbance,  between  local' 
ities  where  great  mines  have  been  discovered,  and  also  in  places  of  anal- 
ogous formation  where  no  deposits  have  as  ;et  been  unearthed,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  there  should  not  be  bonanzas  as  great  as,  or  even 
greater  than,  any  so  far  reached. 
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The  iioty  of  the  discovery  aod  devetopment  of  the  "  Big  Bonanza  " 
of  the  Comatock  lode  will  illustrate  bow  tittle  was  known,  and  how  nii- 
certain  the  prospect  of  finding  anything  of  the  kiud,  when  Mackay 
drifted  into  it,  and  at  the  same  time  how  richly  repaid  was  plucky  and 
peraiBtent  endeavor,  gaided  and  directed  by  good  sense  and  practical  in- 
telligence. It  appears  that  searching  for  gold  commenced  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Sietra  Nevada  in  very  early  mining  times.  There  were 
indtsttnct  rumors  that  Jedediah  S-  Smith,  the  first  American  overland 
visitor  to  California,  had  found  gold  somewhere  between  the  Sierra  and 
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Salt  Lake,  abont  1826.  But  thete  was  nothing  definite  on  the  subject  of 
mineral-bearing  ground  in  that  neighborhood  until  about  1849,  the  year 
after  the  gxeat  discovery  in  California,  when  some  of  the  Mormons,  who 
contemplated  settlement  and  sojourned  for  a  while  in  Carson  Valley, 
washed  out  a  few  golden  grains  from  the  gravel  and  sand  of  one  of  its 
gulches.  This  led  to  further  examination,  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
there  was  gold,  though  in  small  quantity,  in  the  gulches  in  almost  every 
direction.  In  1850  a  few  of  the  restless  and  roving  miners  of  Califor- 
nia, known  as  "  prospectors,"  who  were  never  satisfied  with  "  good 
enough  "  but  were  continually  hunting  for  "  something  better,"  crossed 
over  the  Sierra  summit  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  established 
mining  camps  on  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of  what  was  after- 
ward called  Mount  Davidson.  This  famous  mountain,  which  is  situ- 
ated some  ten  miles  a  little  north  of  east  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  Lake  Tahoe,  rises  to  a  height  of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet  above  sea-level  and  constitutes  the  dominating  peak 
of  a  cluster  of  rough,  bare  and  desolate  highlands,  known  as  the 
Washoe  Mountains,  lying  a  few  miles  east  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  between  the  Truckee  river  on  the  northwest  and 
CaiBon  river  on  the  southeast.  Prom  the  summit  of  Mount  Davidson, 
which  is  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  Carson  river 
and  elevated  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  it,  several  deep,  rugged 
and  tortuous  canons  take  their  rise,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
one  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  mountain,  known  as  Gold  Canon  and 
two  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  mountain,  known  as  Six-Mile  Cafion 
and  Seven-Mile  Cafion. 

All  the  prospectors  and  miners  who  had  gone  over  from  California  in 
the  earliest  'Fifties  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  Gold  Cafion,  in  about 
the  middle  of  which,  and  some  four  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Carson 
river,  they  founded  a  little  village  called  Johntown.  These  men  were 
looking  for  i^aoer  gold — that  is  to  say,  gold  that  could  be  washed  out  of 
the  gravels  and  sands  of  the  ravines— of  which  they  found  enough  to 
justify  their  sojourn  in  Gold  Canon  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
others  found  considerable  gold  also  in  Six  Mile  Cafion  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  metal  of  both  cafions  had 
been  washed  down  from  the  decomposed  outcroppings  of  the  great 
ledges,  then,  as  yet,  undiscovered  and  unsuspected,  near  the  summit  of 
the  mountain ;  and  the  natural  course  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  if  the 
miners  of  those  regions  at  that  time  had  been  active,  persistent  and  intel- 
ligent men,  would  have  led  them  up  the  cafions  and  toward  the  sources 
£ram  which  the  precious  grains  of  the  ravines  had  been  washed  down. 
But  as  a  rule  those  very  early  gold-diggers  were  not  only  a  rough  but  an 
ignorant  set,  who  spent  most  of  their  time  in  hanging  around  the 
saloons  and  gambling  tables  of  Johntown.  They  seem  to  have  been 
well  represented  by  a  couple  of  loud-mouthed  and  rather  disreputable 
characters,  one  of  whom,  named  James  Pennimore,  was  usually  known 
as  "  Old  Virginia,"  and  the  other,  named  Henry  Comstock,  after  whom 
the  great  Mount  Davidson  vein  was  subsequently  improperly  called, 
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on  account  of  his  addiction  to  flap-jacks  as  much  more  easily  made 
than  bread,  enjoyed  the  common  sobriquet  of  '*01d  Pancake."  Men 
of  this  class  had  no  idea  of  silver.  It  is  reported  that  soon  after  their 
advent  in  the  region,  a  Mexican,  who  had  wandered  from  some  of  the 
argentiferous  provinces  of  the  southern  Cordillera,  attempted  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  mountain  contained  "  mucha  plata  ;  "  but,  if  this 
was  so,  they  either  did  not  understand  or  did  not  believe  him.  As  they 
scraped  the  canons  they  found  the  auriferous  gravel  becoming  darker 
and  more  di£Glcult  to  work  on  account  of  what  they  sometimes  called 
"  sand  of  iron,"  sometimes  "  lead"  and  sometimes  **  heavy  blue  stuff," 
and  in  the  course  of  cleaning  out  their  sluices  many  an  execration  wSs 
heaped  upon  the  "accursed  base  metal"  which  clogged  the  riffles  and 
with  fiersce  maledictions  was  pitched  out  upon  the  recuse  piles.  And 
even  when  they  found  that,  in  ascending  the  cafions,  the  gold  became 
of  less  and  less  value  on  account  of  the  increasing  percentage  of  silver 
that  was  mixed  with  it,  they  could  not  understand  or  appreciate  what 
that  significant  fact  meant. 

But  there  were  a  couple  of  Pennsylvania  boys,  named  Hosea  Ballon 
Grosh  and  Ethan  Allen  Grosh,  who  were  of  different  caliber.  They 
wjtTt  brothers,  sons  of  a  Universalist  clergyman,  fairly  well  educated, 
intelligent,  industrious,  sober  and  honest.  They  had  emigrated  to 
California  in  1849,  settled  and  worked  at  mining  in  Kl  Dorado  county, 
and  in  1851,  ih  the  search  for  something  better  than  they  had, 
crossed  the  Sierra  and  prospected  in  Carson  Valley.  Iriking  the  general 
appearance  of  the  mining  ground,  they  returned  in  1353  and  camped 
in  Gold  Caflon.  There  they  found  native  silver,  which  showed  itself  in 
thin  sheets,  broken  very  fine,  and  resembling  lead,  which  the  ordinary 
miners  took  it  to  be.  Following  up  the  indications  they  discovered 
several  veins  of  silver  ore,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
forks  of  Gold  Cafion  and  another  at  Sugar  Loaf  in  Six-Mile  Canon. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Grosh  brothers,  having  no  capital,  were  com- 
pelled to  rely  for  their  necessary  supplies  upon  such  small  quantities 
of  gold  as  they  could  gather  in  their  prospecting  expeditions  and  thus 
barely  eked  out  a  living.  In  the  autumn  of  1854,  on  account  of  want 
of  proper  means  to  meet  the  rigors  of  another  winter  in  the  Washoe 
mountains,  they  went  back  to  their  old  camp  near  Mud  Springs,  in  El 
Dotado  county,  California,  but  in  the  spring  of  1855,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  their  discoveries  on  Mount  Davidson,  they  returned  there  and  re- 
sumed investigations.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  they  made 
several  locations,  all  of  which  afterward  proved  to  be  on  the  Comstock 
lode.  By  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  certain  of  the  value  of  their 
discovery,  Evidence  exists  in  the  shape  of  letters  written  in  1857  that 
one  of  their  veins  produced  quantities  of  a  soft,  easily-worked  rock, 
containing  silver  ores  of  violet-blue,  indigo-blue,  blue-black  and  green- 
black  colors,  and  that  a  rough  assay  of  it  indicated  a  yield  at  the  rate 
of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  per  ton — a  value  which  seemed  to  them 
incredible,  but  which  they  were  convinced  proved  beyond  any  doubt 
the  great  wealth  of  their  discovery.    But  just  as  they  were  thus  upon 
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the  threshold,  so  to  speak,  of  an  unlimited  fortune,  Hosea,  on  August 
10,  1857,  while  at  work  pro8X>ecting,  accidentally  struck  his  pickaxe 
through  one  of  his  feet,  and  the  consequence  was  that  blood-poisoning 
set  in,  and  on  September  2  he  died.  His  brother,  Bthan  Allen,  after 
somewhat  recovering  from  the  sad  blow  he  had  thus  sustained,  at- 
tempted in  November  to  return  for  the  winter  as  usual  to  the  milder  cli- 
mate of  California.  But  he  was  overtaken  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
by  a  snowstorm.  On  account  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  storm,  he 
ran  out  of  provisions.  By  killing  his  mule  he  managed  to  subsist,  but 
he  could  not  escape  the  terrible  cold,  and  both  his  legs  were  frozen  to 
above  the  knees.  Though  finally  rescued,  and  though  his  legs  were  am- 
putated, it  was  too  late.  He  died  on  December  19,  1857,  only  a  few 
months  after  his  ill-fated  brother. 

After  the  death  of  the  Grosh  boys,  little  or  nothing  was  for  some 
time  heard  or  known  about  silver  on  Mount  Davidson.  That  they  had 
been  aware  of  a  large  argentiferous  deposit  in  the  mountain  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  they  were  not  talkative.  On  the  contrary  they  were 
very  reserved  and  kept  their  business  strictly  to  themselves.  Had  they 
or  either  of  them  lived  a  year  or  two  longer,  the  history  of  the  Washoe 
mines  would  have  been  entirely  different.  But  when  they  died,  no  one 
knew  or  appreciated  their  discoveries ;  and  mining  affairs  in  the  cafions 
and  gulches  of  Mount  Davidson  went  on  in  the  same  slip-shod  manner 
as  they  had  gone  on  in  the  times  of  the  first  prospectors.  It  was  subse- 
quently rumored  that  Bthen  Allen  Grosh,  when  he  started  on  his  fatal 
trip  to  return  to  California  in  November,  1857,  left  his  cabin  in  charge 
of  Henry  Comstock,  then  a  comparative  newcomer  in  the  mines,  and 
that  Comstock  learned  of  the  Grosh  discovery  from  papers  of  the 
Grosh  boys  found  in  the  cabin.  But  whether  this  was  so  or  not  (and 
the  probabilities  are  against  the  truth  of  the  rumor),  nothing  was  said 
about  silver  deposits  and  nothing  was  done  indicating  any  knowledge  of 
them  for  several  years  further.  The  old  miners  still  devoted  themselves 
to  washing  the  gravels  and  sands  of  the  bazs  and  flats  for  gold,  t)ewail- 
ing  the  deterioration  of  its  quality  as  they  ascended  in  their  workings 
toward  the  higher  ridges  and  cursing  the  '1  heavy  blue  stuff"  that  inter- 
fered vrith  their  gains. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1859,  Old  Virginia,  in  prospecting  on  the 
ridge  east  of  Gold  Cafion,  upon  casting  his  eyes  across  the  deep  gulch, 
was  attracted  by  a  peculiar  looking  mound,  and  upon  going  to  it,  with 
several  others,  a  few  days  afterward,  struck  earth,  some  of  it  in  a 
gopher  hole,  which,  on  being  washed,  proved  rich  in  gold.  It  wss  still 
richer  in  the  "blue  stuff"  that  had  bothered  them  so  much  lower  down 
the  mountain ;  but,  on  account  of  the  gold,  they  staked  out  placer 
claims  of  fifty  feet  each — the  limit  allowed  by  the  mining  laws  of  the 
district — and  Old  Virginia,  as  the  discoverer,  was  allowed  to  take  first 
choice.  After  working  a  short  time  they  found  that  they  had  struck 
upon  a  rich  locality  ;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  they  com- 
menced hunting  a  name  for  It,  and  finally  settled  upon  Gold  Hill.  It 
proved  to  be  the  wash  and  detritus  of  the  south  end  of  what  was  after- 
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ward  known  as  the  Comstock  lode.  Comstock  himself  snbseqnently 
claimed  to  haye  been  the  diacoverer,  and  urged  his  claima  with  efiEnsiye 
volubility ;  but  the  facta  seem  to  have  been  against  him.  However  this 
may  have  been»  most  of  the  Johntown  residents  abandoned  their 
shanties  there  and  moved  to  Gold  Hill,  where  the  search  for  gold  con- 
tinued to  be  rewarded  with  reasonable  returns. 

About  the  same  time,  two  Irish  miners  named  Peter  O'Reilly  and  Pat- 
rick McLaughltn,  old  residents  of  Johntown,  who  had  been  prospect- 
ing without  any  great  success  in  what  was  known  as  Six-Mile  Cafion  on 
the  east  side  of  Mount  Davidson,  some  five  or  six  miles  north  from  Gold 
Hill,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  make  enough  to  leave  the  region,  selected 
ground  higher  up  the  mountain  than  all  the  other  claims,  and  near  a 
spring  known  as  '*01d  Man  Caldwell^s,"  where  they  struck  earth  that 
paid  reasonably  well  in  gold,  but  carried  more  than  common  of  the 
black  and  blue  stuff  that  had  caused  so  much  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  struck  the  top  of  the  Ophir  mine 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Comstock  lode.  It  was  an  outcropping  of  the 
mighty  fissure  vein,  which  extended  from  the  black  mound  of  the 
Ophir  to  the  black  mound  of  the  Gold  Hill.  The  surface  of  it  was 
composed  of  decomposed  quartz,  carrying  a  remunerative  amount  of 
free  gold,  which  was  all  they  were  after,  and  a  very  large  amount  of 
the  black  and  blue  matter,  supposed  to  be  base  metal,  which 
was  thrown  out  of  the  pans,  cradles  and  sluices,  and  made  long,  black 
refuse  heaps  wherever  claims  were  worked.  While  O'Reilly  and  Mc- 
Laughlin were  engaged  in  washing  out  the  first  dirt  at  the  spring,  Com- 
stock, who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  rode  up,  and,  noticing 
the  find,  at  once  laid  claim  to  the  spring  and  ground,  stating  that 
he  and  one  Penrod  had  bought  out  Old  Man  Caldwell  and  that  he  had 
also  located  a  stock  range  over  all  that  i>art  of  the  mountain.  He  in- 
sisted, therefore,  that  O'Reilly  and  McLaughlin  should  take  Penrod  and 
himself  in  as  equal  i>artner8  in  their  discovery ;  and,  after  some  contro- 
versy,  in  which  Comstock  very  successfully  played  what  is  usually  called 
the  game  of  bluff,  they,  having  no  idea  of  the  extraordinary  value  of  what 
they  had  found,  consented  to  his  demands.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Com- 
stock does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  particle  of  right  to  the  gpround  ;  he 
owned  nothing  ;  he  had  found  nothing ;  but  to  hear  him  talk,  he  was 
the  owner  of  everything  in  sight ;  and  he  afterward  claimed  that  he 
had  given  Sandy  Bowers,  Joe  Plato  and  nearly  all  the  other  old  miners, 
who  suddenly  found  themselves  rich  by  having  locations  between  Cald- 
well's spring  on  the  north  and  Gold  Hill  on  the  south,  their  respective 
claims.  He  had  so  much  to  say  about  himself  and  made  so  much  noise 
that  people  began  to  tell  of  him  as  the  most  important  man  in  the  re- 
gion ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  new  discovery  got  to  be  known 
by  his  name. 

The  auriferous  earth  struck  by  O'Reilly  and  McLaughlin  was  a  streak 
only  some  six  inches  deep  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  They  fol- 
lowed it  up  hill,  and  suddenly,  on  June  10, 1859,  found  that  the  pay 
dirt  turned  and  went  into  the  mountain.     It  seems  to  have  increased  in 
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richness  of  free  gold  as  thej  advanced,  as  it  also  did  in  the  bine  stnff  or 
supposed  base  metal ;  bnt  when  the  deposit  was  fonnd  to  turn  into  the 
mountain  their  supposition  ^was  that  the  mine  was  about  to  come  to  an 
end  and  that  they  would  have  to  seek  elsewhere  if  they  expected  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  bacon  and  slap-jacks  in  their  cabins.  It  is  true 
they  were  each  taking  out  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gold  dust  a 
day ;  they  had  formed  a  camp  which  they  sometimes  called  Mount 
Pleasant  Point,  sometimes  Ophir  Diggings  and  finally  Virginia  City .  And 
the  fame  of  the  new  gold  find  spread  far  and  wide ;  but  no  one  had  any 
idea  of  the  magazine  of  wealth  under  their  feet.  They  had  on  that 
June  10,  1859,  when  they  found  the  pay  dirt  turning  into  the  mountain, 
struck  the  greatest,  richest,  most  extraordinary  metalliferous  vein  in  the 
United  States  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  Bnt  it  was  much  more  as  a 
silver  vein  than  a  gold  vein ;  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  repetition  of  the 
marvelous  veins  of  Mexico  and  not  improbably  as  rich,  and  perhaps 
richer  than  any  of  the  Mexican  ''  vetas ; "  but  there  was  not  one  among 
the  miners  there  that  had  any  idea  of  silver  or  knew  its  ores  when  they 
saw  them.  There  was  not  a  Grosh  in  the  whole  company,  nor  even  a 
pexson  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  energy  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
what  the  obstructing  blue  stuff,  that  gave  so  much  trouble  and  occa- 
sioned so  many  maledictions  when  pitched  out  among  the  tailings,  really 


About  the  time  that  the  streak  of  pay  dirt  before  mentioned  was  found 
to  turn  into  the  mountain,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  vein  from  which 
the  pay  dirt  in  the  form  of  decomposed  metalliferous  quartz  had  been 
washed  down,  was  struck,  there  happened  to  be  present  an  old  resident 
of  Nevada  City,  in  California,  by  the  name  of  John  P.  Stone.  Though 
he  knew  as  little  as  the  Mount  Davidson  miners  about  silver,  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  hard,  blue  stuff  that  had  given  so  much 
trouble  and  that  lay  around  in  great  and  ugly-looking,  dark  masses  on 
every  side ;  and  being  of  a  somewhat  inquisitive  mind,  he  gathered  up  a 
bagful  or  two  of  specimens  and  carried  them  over  to  Nevada  City.  There 
they  were  subjected  to  the  examination  of  two  skillful  assayers,  one  J.  J. 
Ott  of  Nevada  City  and  the  other  Melville  Attwood  of  Grass  Valley  ;  and 
both  concurred  in  pronouncing  them  ore  of  extraordinary  value,  indicat- 
ing a  yield  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  worth  of 
gold  and  thirty-one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  worth  of  silver  to 
the  ton.  The  result  of  course  was  a  tremendous  excitement  A  num- 
ber of  enterprising  men  at  once  started  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  a 
race  for  the  new  mines,  and  they  certainly  let  no  grass  grow  under 
their  feet  as  they  pressed  forward  for  first  chances.  On  July  1 ,  1859,  the 
first  newspaper  notice  of  the  discovery  was  published  in  the  Nevada 
Journal,  and  within  a  very  short  time  afterward  there  occurred  a 
regular  mining  "  rush,"  which  spread  to  a  great  extent  over  all  of 
California ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  was  the  first  and  only  one  of  the 
great  California  rushes  of  the  early  days,  including  Gold  Lake,  Gold 
Bluff,  Kern  River  and  Fraser  River,  that  was  justified  by  the  facts. 

The  new  adventurers  who  thus  crowded  into  the  Washoe  mines  im- 
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mediately  commenced  btiying  up  claims,  and  it  did  not  take  long  before 
all  the  old  set  not  only  disposed  of  their  interests  but  chuckled  over 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  palmed  off  what  they  considered  the 
almost  exhausted  placers  upon  the  gullible  Californians.  Old  Virginia, 
for  instance,  sold  out  at  Gold  Hill  for  about  fifty  dollars  a  foot,  and  all 
his  companions  of  that  part  of  Mount  Davidson  at  about  the  same  rate. 
They  all  soon  spent  or  lost  the  money  they  thus  made,  and  died  poor. 
Old  Virginia,  while  on  a  prolonged  spree,  which  seems  to  have  been 
maintained  on  the  proceeds  of  his  sale,  was  thrown  from  a  hoxse  and 
killed.  Of  the  discoverers  on  the  other,  or  north  end  of  the  great  vein, 
McLaughlin  sold  out  for  thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  Penrod  for  eighty- 
five  hundred,  and  O'Reilly,  who  held  on  longer,  managed  to  get  forty 
thousand ;  but  all  died  paupers  a  few  years  afterward.  As  for  Corn- 
stock,  or  ''Old  Pancake,''  who  claimed  to  have  owned  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  subsequently  boasted  of  having  given  the  Savage  mine  to 
"Old  Man  Savage"  and  the  Gould  and  Curry  mine  to  "Old  Daddy  Cur- 
ry," sold  out  all  his  interests  on  Mount  Davidson  for  eleven  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  soon  lost.  He  then  began  prospecting  again  and 
wandered  off  into  Montana  where  a  few  years  afterward  he  committed 
suicide.  A  number  of  the  very  early  adventurers,  among  them  Sandy 
Bowers  and  Joe  Plato,  got  rich  in  spite  of  themselves,  as  it  were ;  but 
in  a  few  years  their  money  was  also  dissipated  in  the  most  reckless  and 
absurd  extravagance,  which  very  conclusively  proved  that  for  such  men 
— «nd  there  are  many  others  of  the  same  kind  in  almost  every  walk  of 
life — ^there  cannot  befall  a  greater  misfortune  than  a  great  fortune. 

[to  bk  conci^udbd.] 


The  Quarry  Foreman 

BY  CLOUDK9UKY  JOHNS. 

^^rtHB  sun  was  still  shining  on  the  plain  ;  but  the  road,  which 
^^\      wound  in  and  out  among  the  great  sandstone  bould- 

^  ers,  was  in  the  deepest  shadow,  for  it  grows  dark  early 
in  Rocky  Ca£lon,  where  the  black  hills  rise  like  walls  on  each 
side. 

From  the  distance  came  faintly  the  sound  of  an  enormous 
brake-block  scraping  against  the  wheel.  One  of  the  quarry 
teamsters  was  making  a  late  trip. 

A  buggy  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  turned  out 
among  the  rocks  as  the  ponderous  wagon,  loaded  with  four 
tons  of  cut  brown-stone,  came  in  sight  axound  a  curve. 

•*That  you,  Elliot?" 

"Hello Jim;  where  to?" 

"  Steve's.    You're  out  late." 

''  Yes,  it'll  be  late  when  I  get  to  the  spur,  but  the  Old  Man 
wanted  this  rock  down  so's  to  ship  tomorrow." 

"Then  it  had  to  come  ;  I  know  Jackson.     Remember  when 
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he  killed  those  two  fellows  ?  He  couldn't  wait  till  they  were 
down  before  he  started  the  loaded  car/' 

**  No,  that  was  before  I  came ;  I  heard  about  it,  though. 
Both  good  men  they  were,  and  married  too  ;  had  to  die  just  be- 
cause Jackson  was  in  a  hurry." 

"  Bver  hear  what  he  said  when  he  found  they  were  dead  ?  " 

"  Don't  beUeve  I  did." 

**  •  Short-handed  again  ;  why  the  hdl  didn't  they  jump  ?  '  " 

"  He  ought  to  be  shot! " 

"  Hung,  you  mean  !  But  I  mustn't  keep  you,  Elliot,  you'll 
be  late  enough  anyhow ;  good-bye." 

•'So long,  Jim." 

The  buggy  was  soon  out  of  sight,  but  the  wagon  hadn't 
gone  far  when  a  man  came  from  the  chaparral,  which  grew 
thickly  along  the  road,  leading  a  horse  by  the  bridle. 

"  Ought  to  be  shot !  "  he  said,  and  smiled.  Mounting,  he 
rode  after  the  buggy. 

Jackson  sat  in  firont  of  the  boarding-house.  He  looked 
pleased,  as  if  the  world  was  being  run  to  suit  him  that  morn- 
ing. Suddenly  his  expression  changed  ;  he  had  seen  a  horse- 
man coming  up  the  trail. 

'•  What  do  you  want  here,  Benton  ?  "  he  asked,  frowning. 

**  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  a  few  minutes  if  you  have 
time." 

"I  haven't  time." 

"But  it's  important,  Mr.  Jackson  !  " 

"To  you,  perhaps ;  it  wouldn't  interest  me. " 

**  One  of  your  teamsters — " 

**  Is  something  you  will  never  be." 

"  One  of  your  teamsters  is  talking  about  shooting  you. 

"  Then  I  am  in  no  danger  from  him." 

**  Do  you  want  to  know  who  it  is  ?  " 

"No." 

"It's  ElUot  Spears." 

"  Ah,  ha  I  you're  a  liar,  I  see,  as  well  as  a  sneak  and  coward. 
Blliot  might  do  it,  so  he  is  not  the  one  who  would  talk  about 
it. "  He  picked  up  a  shot-gun  which  leaned  against  the  building. 
Mr.  Benton,"  he  continued,  "do  you  see  that  manzanita  ?  " 
Yes,  sir,"  answered  Benton  uneasily. 

"  It  is  just  out  of  range  ;  if  your  bronco's  any  good  you 
have  time  to  reach  it,  for  I  shall  not  shoot  for  ten  seconds ; 
good-bye." 

Benton  was  well  out  of  range,  yet  he  gave  a  yeU  of  terror 
when  Jackson  fired. 

Six  miles  down  the  cafion  he  met  Spears.  "Good  morning, 
Elliot,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  very  nice ;  been  up  to  get  some  one  fired,  so  you  can 
get  on  ?  " 
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*'  You  can  put  it  how  you  choose  ;  I  am  going  to  drive  that 
team  tomorrow.  Next  time  you  talk  about  killing  the  foreman 
look  out  who  you're  talking  to ;  Jim  Watson  told  me  about  it. 
Jackson  said  he  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  you." 

While  speaking  he  had  got  rather  close  to  the  wagon ; 
Spears'  black-snake  swung  in  the  air  and  the  buckskin  lash 
drew  blood  from  Benton's  face.  Again  the  whip  whirled ; 
this  time  it  struck  the  bronco  which  plunged  wildly,  threw  its 
rider  and  dashed  down  the  cafion. 

"Good-bye,  Benton,"  said  Spears  cheerfully;  **you  can 
think  up  some  lies  to  tell  about  that  face  of  yours,  while  you're 
walking  home." 

When  Spears  drove  up  to  the  piles  of  cut  stone,  Jackson  said 
hurriedly : 

**  Put  on  nine  thousand,  Blliot,  and  rush  it  through  ;  you've 
got  to  haul  two  loads  again  today ;  "  and  he  was  gone  before 
Spears  had  the  time  to  protest. 

The  wagon  was  loaded,  and  the  teamster  was  about  to  start 
his  horses,  when  the  sound  of  a  mufBled  explosion  came  from 
the  quarries. 

'^ Blasting  already  I  "  exclaimed  Spears;  ''he. must  have 
kept  those  drillers  on  the  jump. " 

Jackson  ran  up,  excital  for  once  in  his  life.  ''That  new 
man  lit  the  short  fuse  first  I "  he  gasped.  '*  Twenty  sticks  in 
the  other  hole ;  fase  covered ;  my  &st  drillers  in  there.  Come  ! 
Those  cowards  won't  go  in." 

When  the  two  men  reached  the  cut  they  found  that  two  of 
the  drillers  had  crawled  out. 

"We  might  do  with  these,"  said  the  foreman,  looking  at 
them  doubtfully.  "No,  that's  the  new  man,"  he  added; 
"  he's  no  good ;  let's  get  the  others ;  "  and  he  went  into  the 
cut,  followed  by  Spears. 

Several  seconds  passed  ;  the  teamster  came  out  of  the  smoke, 
carrying  one  of  the  unconscious  men ;  then  he  went  back  to 
where  Jackson  was  working  like  a  demon  at  the  debris  which 
covered  another  of  the  men ;  he  dragged  him  loose  as  Spears 
reached  him. 

"  Take  him  out.  Hill's  in  there  ;  I  must  get  him ;  he's  the 
best  driller  in  the  quarries." 

Spears  had  started  back  to  help  the  foreman  with  the  last 
man  when  the  second  blast  went  o£f.  There  was  no  danger 
now,  and  the  men  ran  into  the  cut.  Jackson  had  come  nearly 
out  with  Hill  in  his  arms.  Both  were  unconscious,  but  the 
cold  air  revived  the  foreman. 

' '  Where 's  that  new  driller  ?  "  he  asked,  weakly.  ' '  Tell  him 
to  go  to  the  ofiSce  and  get  his  time.  Tell  Halstead  to  try  to 
get  Hewett  from  Beltoii's  quarries ;  he's  the  best  man  in  the 
State  now.    Don't  quit  hauling ;  there's  plenty  of  rock  down 
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to  last  a  week  yet,  and  I  want — "  His  head  dropped  back 
and  his  eyes  glazed.  He  had  saved  three  lives,  and  given  up 
his  own — all  for  the  quarries — the  quarries  which  were  his  only 
God.  

Early  California. 

UNPUBLISHED   DOCUMENTS-THE    VICEROY'S    REPORT 

CONTINUED 

CONTINUATION  of  the  report  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  the 
Count  of  Revilla  Gigedo,  on  the  history  of  California  from 
1768  to  1793,  follows  : 

Sixth  Exploration  of  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait. 

160.  Although  the  reconnoisances  of  Juan  de  Fuca  strait  were  begun 
in  1789,  yery  little  was  accomplished  by  the  first  made  in  the  same  year 
at  the  order  of  don  Bstevdn  Martinez ;  somewhat  more  by  the  second 
under  the  first  ensign,  don  Manuel  Quimper,  in  1790,  with  the  bilander 
''Prinoesa  Real/'  and  in  the  third  expedition,  made  in  1791|  the 
schooner  "Satnmina,''  which  accompanied  the  dispatch  boat  "San 
Carlos,"  commanded  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  first  class,  don  Prandsco 
Bliza,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  great  channel  called  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary. 

161.  These  few  facts  were  already  known  at  the  time  I  received  the 
royal  order  of  May  28,  1791,  commanding  me  that  a  minute  examination 
of  said  strait  should  be  made  under  all  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  any  of  its  channels  communicated  with  either  Hudson's 
or  Baffin's  bay. 

162.  To  comply  with  this  superior  mandate,  I  issued  instantly  orders 
that  one  of  the  best  sdiooners,  which  had  just  been  built  in  San  Bias, 
should  be  fitted  out  and  start,  well-manne<!C  provided  with  tackle,  gear 
and  rigging,  sails,  arms,  good  provisions,  meaicines  and  anti-scorbutics, 
sufficient  for  one  year's  navigation. 

163.  I  placed  the  vessel  in  charge  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  second 
class,  don  Prancisco  Antonio  de  Maurelle,  giving  him  clear  instructions 
that  he  should  begin  his  explorations  in  Juan  de  Puca  strait,  keep  them 
up  following  the  coast  to  the  South,  and  this  with  such  carefulness  that 
he  should  not  leave  a  channel,  river  or  bay  without  examining  it  scrup- 
ulously until  he  reached  either  the  port  of  San  Prancisco  or  Monterey ; 
and  that  after  having  rested  his  crew  and  taken  in  fresh  supplies,  if  this 
should  be  necessary,  he  should  start  out  again,  sailing  up  to  56°  for  the 
purpose  of  going  from  there  down  a  second  time  to  Puca,  verifying  his 
reconnoisances,  so  that  either  the  supposed  communication  between 
the  two  oceans  should  be  found,  or  absolute  proof  furnished  that  no 
such  passage  existed  on  those  coasts. 

164.  At  the  time  Maurelle  was  preparing  to  leave  San  Bias  on  his 
commission,  the  commander  of  the  corvettes  '*  Descubierta "  and 
''Atrevida,"  don  Alejandro  Malaspina,  proposed  to  me  sure  measures  for 
obtaining  the  desired  object,  which  were  to  entrust  the  exploration  to 
the  frigate  captains,  don  Dionisio  Galiano  and  don  Cayetano  Valdds,  and 
to  use  for  this  exp^ition  the  new  schooners  "Mexicana  "  and  "Sutil." 

165.  Malaspina  informed  me  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  send 
both  of  these  vessels  to  Acapulco,  where  the  artisans  of  the  corvettes 
could  do  what  extra  work  might  be  required  on  them,  and  where  the 
vessels  could  be  fitted  out  with  everything  to  satisfaction  of  their  com- 
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manders.  He  also  notified  me,  that  some  experienced  sailors,  forming 
part  of  the  corvettes'  companies,  would  be  assigned  to  the  schooners, 
and  that  eyerything,  which  might  possibly  be  required  for  accomplish- 
ing the  object  in  view,  would  be  furnished. 

166.  I  at  once  agreed  to  these,  wise  propositions;  they  were  carried 
out  in  due  time,  and  March  9,  1792,  the  two  schooners  left  Acapulco  on 
their  mission.  The  captains  carried  detailed  instructions  from  the 
commander  of  the  corvettes,  which  I  transmitted  to  them  with  others  of 
mine,  wherein  I  ordered  what  should  be  done  in  case  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  should  be  discovered,  either  by 
one  of  the  channels  of  Puca  or  by  any  of  those  indicated  in  the  notices 
of  the  English  captain  Mears  relating  to  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
" Lady  Washington  "  and  "Princess  Royal."  Finally  I  charged  these 
o£Scers  specially  with  ascertaining  the  true  limits  of  the  continent  and 
the  extension  to  the  Bast  of  the  archipelago  running  from  48^  to  56° 
latitude  North. 

167.  The  schooners  made  their  trip  from  Acapulco  to  Nutka  in  sixty- 
three  days,  without  any  other  incident  occurring  than  the  breaking  of 
the  main  mast  of  " La  Mexicana"  on  April  14,  in  28''  lat  North  and  271'' 
lone.  (Cadiz).  This  mishap  might  have  impaired  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition if  the  activity,  well  known  seamanship  and  spirited  direction  of 
the  vessel's  commander,  don  Cayetano  Vald^,  had  not  immediately 
remedied  this  defect. 

168.  It  was  necessary  to  repair  the  damage  at  Nutka,  to  dean  and 
grease  the  bottoms  of  the  schooners,  for  which  purpose  they  were 
beached,  and  to  make  some  other  necessary  repairs.  This  work  lasted 
until  June  2. 

169.  On  that  day  both  vessels  sailed  for  Fnca  straits ;  arrived  there ; 
set  sail  again  on  the  5th  of  next  month  ;  on  the  1  \fh  they  already  navi- 
gated in  the  great  channel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  ;  on  the  13th  they 
met  the  Bngush  vessels  of  Vancouver's  expedition,  wnich,  however,  did 
not  join  ours  until  the  21st. 

170.  The  two  expeditions  kept  in  fiiendly  companv  until  July  13th, 
when  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  reconnoisances  by  oifferent  channels; 
then  the  English  separated  going  to  the  South  Sea  in  51°,  and  our  vessels 
in  50^52^  on  August  25  without  having  abandoned  the  continent. 

171.  A  heavy  storm  compelled  them  to  return  to  the  coast  and  seek 
refuge  in  an  excellent  harbor  discovered  by  *'  La  Sutil  '*  and  called 
Valdez.  There  they  remained  until  the  29th,  on  which  day,  taking  up 
again  their  course,  the  vessels  were  enabled  to  fix  the  coast  between 
capes  Scot  and  Prondoso.  At  11  a.  M.,  Axl^,  31,  the  schooners  entered 
Nutka,  eighty-seven  days  having  passed  smce  they  sailed  out  of  the 
same  port. 

172.  This  exploration  and  the  one  made  by  the  English,  proved  abso- 
lutely that  the  channels,  mouths  and  gulfs  of  Juan  de  Fuca  do  not  lead 
to  Hudson's  or  Baffin's  bays ;  that  this  strait  is  inhabitated  by  numerous 
Indian  tribes  which  have  the  best  mediums  for  the  fur  trade ;  that  sev- 
eral errors  made  in  our  first  expeditions  have  been  corrected,  and  that  no 
necessity  exists  for  again  exploring  the  mentioned  strait. 

173.  The  schooners  set  out  on  their  return  voyi^e  Sept.  1st;  ap- 
proached the  coast  in  47^20^  ;  reconnoitered  the  mouth  of  Ezeta  [Col- 
umbia river],  crossing  its  channel  in  four  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water. 
They  noticed  three  small  inlets  which  seemed  to  be  rivers,  but  owing  to 
the  heavy  seas  could  effect  no  landing. 

174.  On  the  1 1th  they  were  off  Cape  Diligencia.  The  force  of  the  con- 
trary winds  drove  the  schooners  from  the  coast;  and  although  they  sighted 
Cape  Mendocino  and  the  Parallones  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco* 
they  could  not  approach  until  they  finally  dropped  anchor  in  the  port 
of  Monterey,  Sept.  23.  There  the  schooners  remained  until  Oct.  26, 
finishing  their  voyage  Nov.  23  in  San  filas. 
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175.  With  my  letter  No.  121,  of  Nov.  30,  of  the  same  year,  I  for- 
warded to  the  department  in  charge  of  Yonr  Bxcellenqy,  a  copy  of  the 
extract  of  the  reconnoisances  made  by  the  schooners  in  the  Straits  of 
Jnan  de  Pnca  nntil  their  return  to  Nntka,  accompanying  it  with  a  chart 
which  for  the  present  is  only  useful  for  conveying  a  generpil  idea,  until 
the  firigate  captain,  don  Dionisio  Galiano  shall  finish  the  general  chart 
giving  full  details,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  is  now  engaged,  and 
I  shall  transmit  same  to  Your  Excellency  as  soon  as  said  officer  delivers 
it  to  me. 

Beventli  Exploration  of  the  Bacareli  Archipelago  by  don 

Jacinto  Caamano. 

176.  The  frigate  *' Aranzazu"  which  left  San  Bias  March  20,  1792, 
loaded  with  supplies  for  Nutka,  arrived  there  May  14,  and  sailed  again 
June  13,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  reconnoisance  of  that  part  of 
the  coast  lying  between  Nutka  and  latitude  55^15^  north. 

177.  The  vessel  arrived  within  twelve  days  at  Bucareli.  There  it  re- 
mained reconnoitering  di£ferent  points,  channels  and  gulfs  of  that 
archipelago,  until  August  31 ,  date  on  which  it  started  out  on  the  return 
voyage,  arriving  at  Nutka  Sept.  7. 

178.  The  diary  of  this  navigation  contains  many  incidents  which  oc- 
curred with  Indians  who  came  to  trade  and  barter  with  our  people,  but 
does  not  add  any  important  fact  to  the  exploration  made  in  1779,  and 
although,  owing  to  it,  a  few  corrections  were  made  on  the  chart,  no  ab- 
solute certainty  was  obtained  in  reference  to  the  existence  or  non-ex- 
istence of  a  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Proposal  of  the  Commander  Guadra  to  Repeat  the 
Explorations  to  Higher  LatitHdes. 

179.  For  this  reason  and  because  the  schooners  "  Mexicana '*  and 
"  Sutil "  did  not  have  time  to  extend  their  explorations  to  higher  lati- 
tudes, the  commander  of  the  department  of  San  Bias,  don  Juan  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Bodega,  proposed  to  me  to  send  out  a  new  formal  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  minute  reconnoisance. 

180.  I  keep  this  matter  in  abeyance  until  a  more  convenient  time, 
because  I  believe  that  for  the  present  it  is  most  important  to  make  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  coastline  from  48°  latitude  north  down 
to  die  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  occupy  formally  the  port  of  La 
Bodega,  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  first  and  in  latitude 
38*^18". 

Measures  Taken  for  Occnpyinflr  the  Port  of  La  Bodegra 
and  for  Beconnoiteringr  the  Coast  up  to  Fuca. 

181.  For  the  object  of  this  occupation,  the  schooner  '*  Sutil,"  under 
the  command  of  the  ensign  of  the  first  class,  don  Juan  Bautista  Matute, 
has  already  left  San  Bias,  and  I  have  issued  explicit  and  exemplary 
orders  to  the  governor  of  the  Califomias  for  ox>ening  an  overland  road 
between  San  Francisco  and  I^  Bodega,  and  for  furnishing  everything 
necessary  so  as  to  form  this  new  establishment  before  the  English  try  to 
do  so,  for  even  though  it  is  rumored  that  they  have  already  settled  there 
I  consider  this  news  false. 

182.  The  barken  tine  ''Activo"  and  the  schooner  "Mexicana"  are 
being  fitted  out  to  leave  at  the  latest  in  the  coming  month  of  April  for 
an  exploration  from  the  southern  mouth  of  Fuca  to  the  "presidio" 
of  San  Francisco,  and  next  year  the  now  suspended  reconnoisance  of 
higher  latitudes  will  be  completed. 

Explorations  of  the  Bnerlish  Commander  VancouTcr. 

183.  It  is  known  that  the  Bnglish  commander  left  London  in  April, 
1791 ;  that  he  had  been  in  Oaiti,  New  Holland  and  the  Sandwich  Is- 
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lands ;  that  he  had  begun  his  explorations  on  our  northern  coasts  in  40°, 
continued  same  in  Puca,  and  sailed  from  this  strait  in  S\%^  latitude 
North  ;  that  afterward  he  had  gone  down  to  Nutka,  and  kept  on  recon- 
noitering  the  coast  to  Monterey. 

184.  It  is  likely  that  he  may  persist  this  year  in  verifying  his  discov- 
eries and  in  making  explorations  to  higher  latitudes  until  acquiring  un- 
deniable proof  if  there  exists  or  not  a  passage  between  the  two  oceans, 
and  also  to  reach,  if  possible^  the  true  limit  of  the  continent 

185.  We  would  already  be  in  possession  of  this  important  knowl- 
edge, if  in  the  repeated  and  costly  expeditions  undertaken  by  us  since 
the  year  1774,  a  better  system  had  been  observed,  and  instead  of  recon- 
noitering  the  innnmemble  islands  along  the  coast,  preference  had  been 
given  to  a  scrupulous  examination  of  all  the  points,  bays,  channels  and 
gulfs  of  the  mainland. 

186.  The  worst  of  it  has  been  (as  I  said  in  my  letter  No.  44  of  Sept. 
1st,  1791)  that  these  expeditions  did  not  apply  themselves  to  make  an 
exact  reconnoisance  of  those  localities  nearest  to  our  establishments  in 
the  Califomias,  from  47°  up,  and  this  either  because  it  was  thought  that 
such  a  minute  examination  would  never  be  necessary,  or  for  the  reason 
that  our  crews,  tired  out  by  voyages  to  higher  latitudes,  afflicted  with 
sickness  and  short  of  provisions,  desired  to  reach  port  wherein  to  rest. 

187.  Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  now  we  have  no  other 
remedy  but  to  occupy  the  port  of  La  Bodega,  as  I  have  ordered,  and  to 
make  the  new  coloration  for  which  I  have  detailed  the  barkentine 
"  Activo'*  and  the  schooner  *'  Mexicana,*'  this  latter  only  in  case  that 
the  bilander  *'  Horcasitas,''  which  I  consider  better  fitted,  could  not  be 
gotten  ready  in  time. 

Instractions  for  the  Minate  Beconnoisance  of  the  Mouth 
of  Ezeta  and  the  Columbia  River. 

188.  The  vessels  will  eo  fnUy  supplied  ;  the  barkentine  will  take  two 
extraordinarily  strong  hawsers ;  at  least  four  anchors ;  one  strong 
launch  ;  two  boats ;  the  best  of  compasses ;  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
beads,  knives  and  other  baubles  to  be  ^ven  as  presents  to  the  Indians. 

189.  They  will  begin  their  reconnoisances  from  the  mouth  south  of 
Fnca  straits  and  navigate  so  near  to  the  land  as  to  not  lose  sight  of  its 
gulfs,  bays,  rivers  and  creeks. 

1 90  These  points  will  be  examined  throughout  their  entire  extension ; 
at  each  the  necessary  observations  will  be  taken  for  determining  their  lo- 
cation ;  sounding  will  be  made,  and  the  special  corresponding  charts 
drawn ;  so  that  m  conformity  with  these  rules  laid  down  a  reliable  gen- 
eral chart,  containing  minute  details  of  the  whole  coast,  can  be  com- 
piled. 

191.  Whenever  the  winds  hinder  from  navigating  at  the  shortest  dis- 
tance possible,  or  when  the  weather  threatens  a  cross  wind,  compel  the 
vessels  to  stand  out  to  sea,  then  tiiey  will  try  to  lay  to  for  a  few  days,  so 
that  when  approaching  again  the  coast,  they  will  arrive,  if  possible,  at 
the  same  point  they  left 

192.  Every  ni^ht,  no  matter  if  clear,  dark  or  fogg^,  the  anchor  will 
be  held  in  readiness  and  alongside,  according  to  circumstances  and 
weather. 

193.  The  Columbia  river,  situated  in  46''12^  latitude,  requires  a  long 
and  minute  reconnoisance  until  either  its  source  or  its  outlet  in  the  op- 
posite sea  is  reached,  in  case  that  this  river  should  be  the  one  crossing 
the  continent  and  affording  a  passage  between  the  two  oceans. 

194.  In  conformity  with  these  indications  and  others  tending  to  the 
greater  exactitude  and  full  accomplishment  of  the  important  encK  of  this 
new  expedition,  I  have  formulated  the  instructions  by  which  the  com- 
mander shall  be  governed,  and  whose  appointment  I  have  left  to  the 
choice  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  captain  of  the  first-class,  don  Fran- 
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CISCO  de  la  Bodega  y  Cnadra,  so  that  this  trast  may  be  confided  to  the 
officer  or  pilot  in  whom  he  places  the  most  confidence,  and  to  assure  in 
ererything  a  favorable  issue  for  this  expedition. 

The  exploration  to  higrhor  latitudes  bas  been  suspended 
until  next  year,  for  the  purpose  of  discoYeringr  tne  pas- 
saiT^  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

195.  Until  now  neither  we  nor  the  Bnglish  have  been  able  to  find  the 
pitssage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean,  but  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  all  donbt  will  disappear,  and  in  case  neither  party 
should  accomplish  the  object  this  year,  during  the  next  one  of  1794  I 
shall  detail  to  a  higher  latitude  one  of  the  frigates  of  the  department  of 
San  Bias,  the  barkentine  ''  Actiyo  **  and  a  few  smaller  vessels,  if  His 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  approve  this  new  expedition  and  sends  me  some  of 
the  omcers  of  his  royal  navy,  well  versed  in  astronomy,  so  as  to  clear 
away  all  doubts  and  put  forever  an  end  to  these  costly  expeditions. 

Reflections  about  tbe  importance  of  not  entering  into 
difficult,  distant,  adventurous  and  contly  expeditions. 

196.  Prom  now  on  everv  project  which  compels  us  to  incur  heavy 
expenses  should  be  opposed,  even  if  the  most  positive  assuranoes  are 
made  of  brilliant  resuito,  because  it  is  always  understood  that  these  re* 
suits  will  be  in  the  future,  whereas  the  expenditures  have  to  come  out  in 
cash  from  a  treasury  full  of  urgent  necessities,  and  whose  debts  are  in- 
creasing. 

197.  Once  the  treasury  funds  and  those  of  its  money  lenders  ex- 
hausted, the  projects  cannot  be  sustained,  their  advantages  will  vanish, 
the  recovery  of  the  money  expended  will  be  difficult,  and  it  even  may 
become  necessary  to  continue  in  other  and  larger  outlays  with  the 
very  nearly  certain  risk  of  obtaining  still  woise  results. 

198.  During  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  new  set- 
tlements of  Upper  California ;  in  repeated  explorations  of  its  northern 
coasts ;  and  in  the  occupation  of  Nutka.  But  if  we  persist  in  other 
still  more  distant  and  adventurous  enterprises,  then  there  will  be  no 
funds  left  to  cany  these  on,  nor  anybody  who  will  dare  to  estimate  their 
great  importance. 

Compilation  of  tbe  Propositions  whicb  will  be 

advanced. 

199.  Therefore  I  repeat  my  opinion,  that  cutting  off  all  costly  and 
difficult  projects  we  limit  ourselves  precisely  to  forestall  the  encroach- 
ment of  any  Bnglish  or  other  foreign  settlement  on  our  peninsula  of 
the  Califomias  by  occupying  quickly,  as  has  been  decided,  the  port  of 
La  Bodega,  and,  if  necessary,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river ;  to 
properly  fortify  these  two  important  points,  as  also  the  "presidios''  of 
San  Francisco,  Monterey  and  San  Diego,  and  even  the  one  of  Loretto ; 
to  transfer  as  soon  as  possible  the  department  of  San  Bias  to  Acapulco ; 
to  take  care  of  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  special 
funds  (fondos  piadosos)  and  of  the  Zapotillo  salines,  so  that  the  new 
burden  of  providing  for  the  missions  of  the  Califomias  may  not  fall 
upon  the  royal  treasury,  and  also  that  the  net  product  of  the  salt  may 
help  to  maintain  the  marine  department. 

Preliminary  Jfteflections  upon  tbe  points  of  tbe 

propositions. 

200.  These  are  the  five  points  which  I  will  propose  and  sustain,  but  be- 
fore beginning,  I  shall  make  some  necessary  reflections  about  the  designs 
of  foreign  powers  on  our  northwestern  coast  of  America,  the  advantages 
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of  the  fnr  trade,  and  the  jnst  reason  for  pteventing  the  illicit  commerce 
which  the  Bngliah  may  carry  on  in  the  Spanish  ports  of  the  South  Sea. 

About  the  Bossian  IBstablishments. 

201 .  We  all  know  that  the  Russians  have  placed  on  a  firm  footing  their 
old  establishments  in  Onalaska,  Kodiac  and  Cook's  river ;  that  they  in- 
sist on  advancing  their  posts  or  that  they  may  have  already  settlements 
on  the  continent ;  that  they  carry  on  trade  with  the  Indians  from  Port 
Prince  William,  the  highest  latitude,  to  Nutka  or  its  vicinity ;  and 
finally,  that  their  ambition  is  to  increase  the  number  of  vassals  of  their 
sovereign,  a  thing  they  have  already  accomplished  by  their  first  settle- 
men  ts^ 

202.  The  English  do  not  ignore  these  facts,  but  dissemble  about 
them  and  we  must  tolerate  them,  because  we  have  neither  sufficient 
troops  nor  war  vessels  in  the  South  Sea,  nor  the  necessary  funds  to  dis- 
lodge the  Russians,  who,  having  built  the  necessary  fortifications, 
occupy  the  extensive  Northern  coasts  of  the  Califomias  and  the  infinity 
of  the  immediate  archipelagos. 

203.  It  is  possible  that  the  Russians  may  be  able  to  carry  into  efiect 
their  intention,  but  to  do  this  will  require  a  long  time ;  whereas  Spain 
has  more  than  sufficient  to  place  in  a  state  of  perfect  defense  the  grand 
and  opulent  territories  we  occupy  and  may  in  the  future  acquire  in  New 
Spain,  and  to  preserve  dominion  over  them. 

Abont  tbe  Designs  of  tbe  Bngrlish  and  the  For  Trade. 

204.  We  are  also  aware  that  the  Bnglish  nation,  anxious  to  extend 
its  commerce  throughout  the  globe,  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  report 
of  Captain  Cook  in  reference  to  the  fur  trade  on  the  Northwest  coast  of 
America ;  that  it  engaged  immediately  therein ;  that  it  gathered  the 
first  fruits  thereof ;  that  it  still  continues  in  this  trade,  but  may  be 
having  in  view  more  important  objects.  Even  if  the  profits  of  this 
commerce  n;iay  have  decreased,  there  are  also  strong  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, that  to  acquire  furs  at  present  is  becoming  every  day  more  difficult 
and  expensive. 

205.  Those  waters  are  frequented  by  numerous  vessels  of  difierent 
nationalities,  all  employed  in  the  fur  trade,  and  the  constant  intercourse 
with  Europeans  is  fest  awakening  the  cupidity  of  the  Indians. 

206.  Consequently  this  vice,  more  dangerous  in  persons  inclined  to 
steal  and  to  commit  the  most  infamous  actions,  will  compel  the  exercise 
of  greater  care  and  precautions  involving  larger  expenses,  so  as  to 
enable  merchant  ships  to  approach  the  coasts  and  boats  to  enter  the 
rivers  and  creeks  for  trading  purposes. 

207.  Besides  this,  the  enormous  export  of  furs  and  the  multitude  of 
covetous  buyers  will  impart  every  day  more  value  to  the  furs  sold  di- 
rectly by  the  Indians,  as  the  second  sale  (which  is  made  in  Canton) 
is  now  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Emperor  of  China* 

206.  It  might  be  inferred,  as  it  is  really  assured,  that  the  English 
are  not  included  in  this  decree,  and  that  they  being  the  true  masters  of 
the  fur  trade  in  Canton,  their  profits  will  increase  by  imposing,  at  pleas- 
ure, premiums  or  taxes  upon  tiiose  who  either  desire  or  are  compelled 
to  avail  themselves  (for  enga^ng  in  the  same  trade)  of  the  services  of 
the  English  ;  but  these  suppositions  depend  upon  a  rumor,  which  has 
not  yet  been  confirmed,  as  also  the  one  having  reference  to  the  prohibi- 
tion. 

209.  In  case  the  prohibition  is  absolute,  then  it  may  also  be  said 
that  this  fact  will  increase  the  value  and  price  of  the  furs  due  to  the 
more  or  less  limited  importation,  and  therefore  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  this  commerce  will  become  still  more  lucrative ;  and  this  in- 
creased value  will  not  be  afiBected  by  the  risk  of  confiscation  to  which 
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the  smuggler  exposes  himself,  losing  both  capital  and  profits,  and  suf- 
fering the  corporeal  punishment,  imposed  by  the  law,  if  he  has  the  mis 
fortune  to  be  caught. 

210.  But  whatsoever  may  be  the  case,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  fur  trade  which  impeb  the  English  to 
dispute  our  ownership  of  the  port  of  Nutka  ;  to  claim  that  the  bound 
ary  of  the  Spanish  possession  should  be  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco , 
that  the  territoxy  to  be  jointly  occupied  by  both  should  begin  thexe  ; 
and  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  fish  beyond  a  distance  of  ten  leagues 
from  our  interior  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  clear  that  all  these 
propositions  have  as  object  the  carrying  on  of  an  illicit  trade,  which  by 
clandestine  importation  of  European  and  Asiatic  merchandise  will  de* 
stroy  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

211.  This  commerce,  so  much  more  injurious  in  case  the  supposed 
passage  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  shall  be  discovered, 
will  in  any  event  give  impulse  to  the  fur  trade  in  which  the  English  axe 
engaged  at  Canton ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  within  our  power  to 
diminish  these  profits  (provided  that  the  prohibition  of  said  triule  is  not 
a  fact  or  that  the  Emperor  of  China  revokes  it),  and  to  ^ard  against  all 
pernicious  designs  without  incurrinfr  new  difficulties  with  England. 

212.  For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  first  object  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  embark  upon  enterprises  of  difficult  and  impossible  exe- 
cution like  that  one  which  the  brevet  lieutenant,  don  Estev&n  Jos6 
Martinez  presented  in  1700,  proposing  to  form  in  this  capital  [Mexico]  a 
Free  Txade  Company,  for  engaging  in  a  direct  trade  between  Canton  and 
the  coasts  of  California,  this  company  to  be  granted  an  exemption  from 
duties  for  fifty  years ;  its  principal  commerce  to  consist  of  fnxs  and  tim- 
ber ;  and  the  company  to  oblige  itself  to  found,  within  the  stated 
period,  four  **  presidios  "  and  sixteen  missions  on  the  frontier  coasts  of 
that  peninsula. 

213.  I  shall  not  tarry  in  stating  the  defects  and  great  difficulties  of 
this  project,  because  I  have  already  sufficiently  explained  the  matter  in 
the  report  which  I  addressed  to  His  Majesty,  through  the  conduct  of 
don  Antonio  Vald6z,  under  number  102,  January  31  of  this  year.  But 
I  will  say,  that  to  lessen  the  profit  of  the  English  in  the  fur  trade,  in 
which  already  American  colonists,  Russians,  French  and  Portuguese 
frequently  engage,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  this  privilege  also  to 
those  Spaniards  who  desire  to  embark  in  this  trade  at  their  own  free 
will  and  risk,  granting  to  such  the  franchise  of  exporting  furs  without 
paying  duty  thereon,  and  imposing  a  moderate  duty  upon  domestic 
products  and  timber,  an  equal  or  larger  quota  than  the  one  required  of 
merchandise  imported  at  Acapulco  from  China.  Still,  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  in  reference  to  these  duties  and  new  commerce, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  the  Mercantile  Court  (Tribunal  del 
Consnlado),  the  revenue  officers  and  the  fiscal  of  the  Royal  Treasury ; 
the  whole  matter  to  be  finally  decided  by  the  Superior  Treasury  Com- 
mission. 

214.  In  accordance  with  above  rules  this  commerce  might  be  estab- 
lished and  the  English  could  have  no  reason  for  complaining  that  the 
Spanish  engaged  in  this  trade,  as  all  others  do  who  so  feel  inclined. 
But,  finally,  I  doubt  that  the  merchants  of  New  Spain  will  risk  their 
money  in  so  far  away  countries,  when  they  have  near  at  home  the  in- 
exhaustible wealth  of  innumerable  mines,  gold  and  silver  diggings,  and 
other  safe  investments  or  less  exposed  to  loss  wherein  to  employ  their 
capital. 

215.  In  whatever  else  may  have  reference  to  guarding  a^nst  the 
pernicious  designs  of  England,  I  think  that  the  measures  which  I  shall 
state  in  my  propositions  will  be  sufficient. 
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First  Proposition  about  Occupylngr  the  Port  of  Bodegi^ 
and  if  Necessity  should  Bequire  It,  also  the 

X<ntrance  of  Bzeta* 

216.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  occupy  the  principal  or  most  im- 
portant points  of  the  coast  between  our  ** presidio''  of  San  Francisco 
and  Juan  de  Fuca  strait,  but  in  section  181  I  have  already  stated  my 
dispositions  in  reference  to  the  new  establishment  of  the  port  of  ija 
Bodega,  and  in  the  paragraphs  following,  from  188  to  194,  the  measures 
I  am  taking  for  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  whole  of  said  stretch 
of  coast,  and  specially  that  part  of  the  Columbia  river  at  Bzeta  entrance 
in  46''  latitude  north. 

217.  If  this  river  should  be  the  passage  between  the  two  oceans,  then 
we  would  have  acquired  all  necessary  information  about  the  volume  of 
water  it  carries,  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  current,  the  Indian 
tribes  either  nomadic  or  stable  which  live  on  its  banks,  and  the  place, 
more  or  less  accessible,  where  the  river  empties  into  the  Atlantic.  In 
such  case  I  will  take  all  the  possible  and  necessary  measures  to  pre- 
serve the  ownership  and  dominion  of  this  admirable  discovery,  until 
Your  Bzcellency  informs  me  of  the  steps  which  His  Majesty  desires 
shall  be  taken. 

218.  I  shall  not  proceed  exploring  the  Columbia  river  if  its  sources 
are  discovered  in  the  vicinity,  unless  a  just  motive  existed,  compelling 
me  to  establish  a  post  for  affording  greater  protection  either  to  the  port 
of  La  Bodega  and  the  rest  of  the  harbors  of  the  Californias,  or  for  the 
object  of  locating  more  exactly  and  with  a  better  title,  and  also  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  territory  common  to  English  and  Spanish,  the 
boundary  of  our  x>osse88ions. 

219.  But  if  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  river  should  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  province  of  New  Mexico,  or  if  it  should  be  joined  by 
any  trit>utary  stream  immediate  to  said  province,  either  flowing  through 
same  or  near  to  it,  then  it  will  become  indispensable  to  occupy  the  en- 
trance of  B2eta,  and  to  establish  for  the  greater  security  of  the  coast  of 
the  Californias  at  convenient  localities  the  necessary  "presidios"  and 
missions.  For  this  object  formal  military  expeditions  must  then  be 
undertaken  by  the  presidial  troops,  and  with  soldiers  to  be  furnished  by 
the  General  Commander  of  the  Interior  PiDvinces,  beginning  with 
those  of  the  presidio  of  Santa  F^  in  New  Mexico.  These  expeditions 
are  to  be  in  charge  of  competent  commanders,  and  accompanied  by 
officers  versed  in  mathematics,  and  others  having  the  qualifications  in 
reference  to  which  I  consulted  in  letter  number  34  of  March  27,  1791. 

Second  Proposition  about  Placing  In  an  Adequate  State 
of  Defense  the  Ports  of  the  Peninsula  ot 

the  Calif oro  las* 

220.  In  my  letter,  number  124,  of  November  30,  1792, 1  have  already 
stated  my  second  proposition  as  to  fortifying  properly  the  harbors  of 
Monterey,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco,  and  to  these  ports  I  now  shall 
add  La  Boidega  and  the  entrance  of  Bzeta  or  the  Columbia  river  in  case 
it  should  be  necessary  to  occupy  same. 

221  •  I  have  made  some  inexpensive  provisions,  but  my  desire  is  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  more  important  measures  by  a  personal  inter- 
Tiew  with  the  new  governor  whom  His  Majesty  may  appoint  in  substi- 
tution of  the  defunct  lieutenant  colonel  of  dragoons,  don  Joa6  Romero. 
This  new  appointee  should  be  a  talented  officer,  a  military  expert,  of 
robust  health  enabling  him  to  undergo  the  utmost  hardships,  disinter- 
ested, of  quick  action  and  real  zeal  in  the  service.  All  these  qualities 
are  required  for  inspecting  frequently  the  extensive  territories  of  the 
peninsula,  insuring  its  defenses.  Keeping  the  presidial  troopa  well 
disciplined,  and  for  overcoming  either  with  diplomacy,  or  if  this  should 
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not  be  safficient,  by  force,  the  ideas,  intrigues  or  prejudicial  inroads  of 
the  English ;  and,  also  at  the  same  time,  H>r  improving  the  settlements 
and  missions,  and  extending  same  to  the  Colorado  river. 

222.  This  point  and  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel  form  the  circle 
within  which  swarm  pagan  Indians,  who  may  be  persuaded  to  accept 
our  holy  religion  and  the  mild  dominion  of  our  sovereign,  and  so  con- 
tribute to  the  important  object  of  making  the  peninsula  of  the  Cali- 
fornias  one  of  the  most  respectable  colonies  on  the  frontier  of  New 
Spain. 

223.  I  conclude  this  proposition  with  another,  which  is :  that  if  the 
Dominican  friars  found  their  most  advanced  mission  on  the  Colorado 
river,  then  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  establish  a  new  ''presidio''  which 
is  considered  necessary  on  the  limits  of  Sonora  and  California.  Such  a 
''presidio"  to  be  located  within  the  territory  of  this  peninsula,  to  be 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  its  governor  and  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  General  Commandancy  of  the  Interior  Provinces.  This 
for  the  reason,  that  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  presidial  company  is 
to  maintain  the  California  Indians  in  peace,  and  together  with  the 
other  presidial  troops  guard  the  peninsula  against  all  encroachments 
either  by  those  same  natives  or  by  Buropean  enemies. 

Third  Proposition  about  Transferring:  the  Department  ol 

San  Bias  to  Aeapulco. 

224.  I  have  little  to  add  about  the  third  proposition  beyond  what  I  have 
said  in  my  letters  Nos.  193,  437,  230  and  44  of  December  27,  1789,  March 
27,  1790,  January  15  and  September  1,  1791,  the  first  two  of  which  were 
addressed  to  don  Antonio  Vald^z,  the  third  to  the  Count  de  Lorena,  and 
the  fourth  to  the  Count  de  Florida  Blanca,  but  more  particularly  I  refer 
myself  to  this  last  communicatioi^  in  reference  to  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  transferring  the  department  of  San  Bias  to  Acapulco. 

225.  The  viceroy,  don  Antonio  Bucareli,  had  received  peremptory 
royal  orders  to  take  this  convenient  measure ;  my  predecessor,  don  An- 
tonio Plores,  indicated  this  step  in  his  letter,  number  37  of  December 
23,  1787,  but  its  execution  was  suspended,  due  to  contrary  decisions, 
contained  a  heap  of  actuations  not  yet  concluded  (que  constan  en  un 
cumuioso  expediente  que  nunca  lleg6  d  concluirse)  and  which  clearly 
prove  the  discord  between  the  parties  informing,  the  partiality  and  per- 
sonal ends  of  some,  the  ignorance  of  others,  and  tiie  tenacity  with 
which  all  contradict  one  another  on  account  of  personal  likes  and  dis- 
likes, which  caused  many  useless  expenditures  and  interminable 
criminal  and  civil  suits. 

226.  Bven  yet,  some  individuals  are  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  the 
department ;  but  they  are  few  and  their  opinion  of  little  value,  con- 
sickring  that  this  measure  has  in  its  favor  the  unanimous  vote  o^  the 
captains  of  the  fiist-daas,  don  Alejandro  Malaspina  and  don  Jos^  de 
Bustamante  y  Guerra ;  of  the  commander  of  this  department,  don  Juan 
Francisco  de  la  Bodega ;  of  the  captains  of  the  second  class,  don 
Dionisio  Galiano  and  don  Cayetano  Vald^z,  and  of  all  intelligent  offi- 
cers sailing  in  those  vessels  and  employed  in  said  department. 

237.  No  dry  dock  is  required  there  for  building  ships.  Bight  large 
and  small  vessels  can  be  assigned  from  Spain  for  service  in  this  depart- 
ment (as  I  proposed  in  my  letter  number  44),  and  relieved  every  four 
or  five  years. 

[to  bb  concludbd.] 


The  bamst  is  post  (or  as  much  of  it  as  can  pass  in  a  land 
^  where  there  is  harvest  ev^ry  day  in  the  year)  and  the  enmmer 

SEASONS,  ended  and  onrsoalsBiestiltsaved— in  California.  We  have  bad 
no  sunstrokes,  no  floods,  no  epidemics — and  it  is  onr  peiennial  expec- 
tation, baaed  on  history,  not  to  liaTC.  In  place  of  death  and  disaster 
we  have  had  a  terrible  earthquake  which  rattled  several  thousand 
fClaases.  It  was  not  so  terrible  ss  the  usnal  California  earthquake,  be- 
cause it  came  in  the  daytime  and  no  Eastern  visitor  had  to  sally  in  his 
or  her  nightie.  But  it  was  enough  to  remind  us  that  we  are  human — 
and  that  California  is  the  best  place  to  be  hnman  in. 

Meantime  we  go  on  harvesting  onr  fifteen  millions  in  )r)ld,  onr 
twelve  millions  in  fruit,  our  five  millions  in  grain,  and  the  varions  and 
diversified  other  millions  which  make  California  the  richest  State  in 
the  Union  per  capita.  And  despite  the  more  money,  ne  have  enjoyed 
life  better,  on  the  average,  than  any  other  popnlation  anywhere. 

Soon,  now,  the  winter  of  our  content  wilt  be  upon  ub.  Not  the  cruel 
winter  we  knew  back  Bast  where  we  were  bom  ;  but  a  gorgeotis  season 
where  it  sometimes  rains  and  the  great  peaks  are  snow-crowned — yet  at 
their  feet  are  eternal  roees — a  hundred  thousand  sometimes  on  a  single 
bnsh — and  heliotrope  to  the  second  story  window ;  a  season  wherein  we 
are  out-doors  every  day,  and  sleep  with  oni  windows  open  ;  when  our 
world  Is  thick-carpeted  with  wild  flowers,  and  fluttering  with  butter- 
flies. And  as  the  Califomian  swaps  perfect  summer  for  perfect  winter 
he  never  gets  loo  hardened  to  be  sorry  for  the  poor  cousins  back  yonder 
to  whom  both  seasons  are  hostile — who  want  to  get  awav  from  home  in 
Bummer  and  have  to  shut  themselves  up  in  winter.  The  Califomian 
has  not  much  reputation  for  hnmility  ;  but  if  the  East  conld  realize  his 
advantages,  the  only  wonder  would  be  that  he  Is  so  little  arrogant- 
There  is  a  general  expectation  that  General  Porfirio  Diaz, 
President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  is  to  visit  the  United 
M-  States  this  fall ;  and  considerable  special  advertising  is  being 

done  in  this  country  by  some  exposition  to  which  it  is  hoped  he  will 
give  his  presence.  This  is  not  wholly  official,  as  yet.  President  Diaz 
writes  the  Lion,  under  date  of  Aug,  IT,  "  si  bien  mny  agradable  me 
seria  viaitar  cae  hermoso  pais,  por  shora  no  me  lo  permiten  mis  namer- 
osas  atenciones  oliciales  "  ( although  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me 
to  visit  that  handsome  land,  at  present  my  official  cares  do  not  permit 
mej. 

Nevertheless,  the  Lion  hopes  that  Preat.  Diaz  will  make  ont  to  revisit 
the  United  States  this  year  of  grace.  His  oiGcial  duties  arc  indeed 
heavy  —  there  Is  no  power  behind  the  throne,  in  Mexico,  for  the  very 
simple  rcasoa  that  there  is  neither  need  nor  room  for  any.  Diaz  is 
Mexico  and  needs  no  Hannas.  Bat  the  same  "  hard  hand  "  that  could 
tnm  Mexico  from  chaos  to  a  nation  can  sweep  aside  the  eltnciones  oji- 
eialfi  if  it  will.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will.  Diaz  knows  and  admires 
the  United  States ;  the  United  States  knows  and  admiica  Diaz.  There 
is  good  in  inter- visiting.  The  man  of  Mexico  will  get  no  barm  by  see- 
ing here  more  examples  to  follow  and  more  to  avoid  ;  and  we  shall  get 
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good  by  looking  npon  the  noble  face  and  figure  of  by  far  the  greatest 
A.nierican  mler  of  his  day ;  one  of  the  large  historic  figures  of  all 
time ;  a  statesman  and  a  patriot  of  the  very  first  dimensions.  And  the 
United  States  would  give  a  warm  welcome  to  a  man  every  educated 
American  has  learned  to  honor. 

We  are  all  sorry  for  France,  and  a  good  deal  ashamed  of  her —      "  the 
both  of  which  feelings  are  always  easy  for  us  as  toward  foreign  application 

lands.    Things  we  know  nothing  about  must  be  pretty  bad,  of  on't." 

course.  Even  to  those  who  do  know,  France  is  now  tolerably  bad.  It 
is  also  tolerably  instructive.  It  Is  a  republic  fool  enough  to  let  its  army 
get  too  influential. 

San  Francisco  (and  incidentally  the  State)  gave  a  noble  wel-      welcome 
come  to  the  returning  volunteeis.    There  is  no  American,  of  home, 

any  complexion  (except  the  administration)  who  is  not  glad  to  brave  men. 

have  these  brave  boys  home.  They  have  done  their  duty  as  soldiers 
and  done  it  magnificently,  And  they  wanted  to  come  home.  Not  be- 
cause they  had  no  belly  for  fighting ;  but  simply  because  the  motive 
of  the  fighting  is  not  quite  American  enough  to  command  their  fullest 
sympathy.  Even  if  some  of  them  may  not  be  quite  ready  to  admit  it, 
this  is  true.  If  the  war  were  one  for  Americans  to  be  proud  of,  these 
are  the  sort  of  boys  that  could  not  be  coaxed  or  driven  to  the  rear  till 
the  last  gun  was  fired.  The  return  of  these  volunteers  is  clinching 
proof  of  the  Anti-Imperial  argument. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents— and  not  men  only,  but  the      our 
sort  of  provincials  of  whom  it  is  necessary  to  take  something  western 

like  forty  to  get  the  groundwork  of  a  Person — that  California  humor. 

has  just  passed  through  its  second  year  of  drouth  hand-running.  In 
this  second  dry  year  alone  it  has  brought  to  light  more  water,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  the  soil  than  is  applied  to  the  soil  by  all  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  ;  and  that  its  crops  axe  worth  more  this  year, 
per  head,  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  California,  Chinese  and 
Indians  included,  than  the  crops  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  In 
his  second  consecutive  dry  year,  the  Californian  is  better  o£f  than  his 
Eastern  cousin  ever  was.  The  Californian  thinks  there  is  a  certain 
humor  in  this ;  but  whether  it  is  funny  or  not,  it  is  true. 

Several  important  newspaper  reporters  have  declared  that  the      the 
splendid  ovation  given  in  San  Francisco  to  our  returning  vol-  unbaked 

unteers  "  proves  that  the  people  of  California  believe  in  the  report&r. 

war,*'  and  is  a  rebuke  to  the  wicked  anti-tyranta.  Shol  If  the 
people  of  Cidifornia  believed  in  the  war,  they  would  mob  soldiers  who 
came  home  before  the  war  was  over.  California  is  glad  that  the  boys 
are  home,  that's  all.  And  she  has  good  reason  to  welcome  soldiers 
with  such  a  record. 

A  great  many  undrunken  Americans  wish  to  know  "  if  we      the 
can't  do  something."    They  are  convinced,  as  the  Lion  is,  that  leaven 

in  any  fair  vote  of  the  people  the  iniquity  and  folly  of  Im-  at  work. 

perialism  would  be  snowed  under.  It  is,  I  imagine,  absolutely  true  that 
there  are  more  Americans  who  understand  and  value  our  national 
history  and  ideas  than  there  are  Americans  who  ignore  both  in  their 
emotion  ;  and  the  dividing  line  between  Imperialism  and  anti-Imperial- 
ism is  precisely  there.  There  are  some  mighty  good  Imperialists, 
entirely  unaware  of  the  cord  the  politicians  have  in  their  noses ;  but 
Imperialism  is  wrong  or  else  the  United  States  is  wrong ;  as  every  man 
knows  who  knows  United  States  history  and  is  not  temporarily  daft 
with  emotion. 
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The  Lion  had  abiding  faiUt  in  the  American  people.  Like  all  hnmans, 
they  may  go  wrong.  They  went  wrong  100  years  on  Negro  slavery.  I 
can  remember  when  Abolitionists  were  persecuted ;  but  eyery  Ameri- 
can is  an  Abolitionist  today.  So  it  will  be  with  our  dream  of  foreign 
oppression.  Every  original  Abolitionist  is  against  it  now.  In  another 
fifty  years  we  shall  forget  that  anyone  disputed  them. 

No,  the  Lion  knows  of  nothing  for  patriots  to  do,  except  to  keep  on 
fighting,  each  in  his  own  sphere.  The  leaven  is  spreading  faster  than 
most  of  us  realize.  Every  day  the  Administration's  unjust  and  silly 
war  gets  colder  on  the  average  heart.  The  chill  may  be  deep  enough  to 
defeat  a  president  of  the  Lion's  own  party  in  the  next  campaign,  al- 
though everything  else  in  the  world  is  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor. 

NOT  It  is  easy  and  wise  to  discount  the  newspaper  criticisms  of 

FORCE  Gen.  Otis  —  the  Major-General,  of  course,  now  in  Manilla; 

ENOUQH.  there  never  were  any  criticisms  of  Brig.-Gen.  H.  G.  Otis. 

Every  reporter  naturally  knows  just  how  a  war  should  be  run,  a  good 
deal  better  than  any  Napoleon  can  know.  It  is  the  core  of  the  news- 
paper business  in  general  to  be  aware  of  wisdom  by  not  acquiring  it. 
Gen.  Otis  has  probably  done  very  well  indeed  with  the  force  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  only  trouble  is  that  he  nominated  the  size  of  the  force ; 
that  it  isn't  big  enough ;  that  everyone  (Gen,  Otis  included)  now  knows 
it  isn't.  But  Gen.  Otis  need  not  be  smarter  than  his  President ;  and 
there  is  an  alarming  number  of  officials  nowadays  so  stupid  as  to  fancy 
that  any  force  will  whip  the  Filipinos  out  of  all  conceit  of  freedom. 
We  can  squelch  the  present  fight  for  liberty ;  but  never,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  (or  in  the  human  heart,  which  is  perhaps  a 
synonymous  geography)  can  we  quench  the  desire  to  be  free.  And  we 
might  be  in  tetter  business  than  trying. 

THE  Would  you  know  the  neophyte?     Then  watch  him  make 

GREEN  **  discoveries"  in  New  Biexico— «  bald,  bare  land,  every  foot 

"  EXPLORER  "  of  which  has  been  explored  and  mapped  by  scientists.  Mor- 
gan, Jackson,  Bandelier,  Matthews.  Hodge,  Winship,  Cushing,  Simp- 
son, the  Stephensons,  the  Mindeleffs,  and  a  score  of  others  who  were 
educated  scholars,  not  raw  freshmen — ^these  have  between  them  left  no 
ruin  unmeasured.  Nowadays  scientists  make  little  discoveries  in  the 
Southwest;  greenhorns  make  "startling"  ones.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  expert  details  last ;  the  kindergarten  sensations  pass  away 
after  one  or  two  issues  of  credulous  newspapers.  But  a  novice,  who  has 
never  seriously  read  any  one  of  the  several  hundred  books  without 
which  no  one  can  wisely  pretend  to  know  anything  about  New  Mexico, 
getting  into  that  wonderland,  with  an  imagination  in  place  of  learning, 
naturally  goes  "where  no  white  man  ever  before  trod,"  and  "dis- 
covers wonderful  and  unknown  ruins"  which  had  been  squeezed  dry 
by  science  before  he  ever  heard  of  New  Mexico.  And  if  you  would 
know  the  first  test  of  an  unripe  explorer,  here  it  is :  he  always  looks 
on  the  "  Cliff  Dwellers"  as  a  "  lost  race,"  and  always  discovers  either 
that  they  were  giants  or  dwarfs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  as  absolutely 
proved  in  science  that  they  were  Pueblo  Indians,  of  the  present  Pueblo 
stature,  as  it  is  proved  that  La  Salle  navigated  the  Mississippi.  And  as 
a  matter  of  vanity  it  is  coming  time  for  the  unread  and  the  untraveled 
to  keep  their  heads  out  of  the  pillory.  The  world  is  growing  smaller ; 
and  not  all  of  it  is  so  ignorant  as  the  people  who  discover  New  Mexico 
in  1899. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  truthfully  about  Aguinaldo's  appeal 
to  the  powers  is  that  it  uses  the  same  logic  our  United  States  Senate 
used  when  it  was  aiming  to  liberate  Cuba.  Exactly  the  things  that  we 
said  of  Weyler  and  Spain  are  so  soon  come  home  to  roost  on  the  neck 
of  the  United  States. 


Another  of  the  too  small  circle  of  American   studenta    of      THE 
America — one  of  the  real  ones,  one  of  the  large  ones  —  has  Narrowiho 

gone  from  the  &eld  that  could  ill  afford  a  much Icsa  loes.     Dr.  C 

Daniel  G.  Biinton,  of  the  UniveraJty  of  Peansylvaiiia,  died  July  31 ,  at 
the  age  of  62.  Dr.  Brinton  wu  one  of  the  best  of  the  "clo«et  men." 
Except  Gatachet  be  had  uo  rival  in  accurate  knowledge  of  Indian  lin- 
^iatics.  Bis  heel  of  Achilles  was  no  more  than  lack  of  the  Field, 
which  even  the  foremost  scholar  must  have  to  be  complete.  But  he 
was  a  true  scholar,  a  great  lingniat,  an  trreparable  figure.  Before  just 
the  man  to  take  hia  place  sh^l  comet  there  will  not  be  half  the  place 
left  to  take.  Dr.  Briaton's  works  on  American  ethDology,  and  his 
editorial  and  contribntive  labors  in  scientific  publications,  were  monu- 
mental in  mass  and  in  anthoiity.  Americana  who  know  what  scholar' 
ship  is  will  always  keep  his  memory  green — perhaps  most  loyally  thoee 
who  best  knew  his  limitations. 

It  takes  a  good  man  to  keep  the  unruffled  love  and  esteem      "teddv" 
of  those  who  disagree  with  him  iu  politics,  religion  or  tailor-  and  his 

ing.     That  Gov.  Roosevelt  is  sncb  a  one,  it  is  now  too  late  to  "teri 

need  to  be  said.  "Onr  Teddy"  is  verily  "good  people,"  as  they  aay  in 
a  part  of  the  country  where  he  is  beat  understood  and  beat  beloved.  He 
can  fly  in  onr  faces  and  trample  onr  special  coma,  and  we  subtract 
nothing  from  his  standing  in  the  place  we  keep  for  Men.  This  is  be- 
cause we  all  know  he  is  absolutely  genuine.  He  looks  to  be  at  least  a 
yard  and  a  half  wide  ;  but  anyhow,  he  is  all  wool. 

His  book  Ti^  Ro^gh  Rideri,  U  not  one  of  the  solidest  of  books  of 
the  late  war,  bnl  it  ia  one  of  the  manliest  and  most  "taking."  "Teddy" 
was  too  close  to  the  firing'Une  to  get  any  stich  philosophical  perspec- 
tive as  he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  measuring  iu  less  rampant 
fields.  It  is  simply  an  unaffected,  well  balanced,  direct  peisonal  narra- 
tive ;  telling  of  magnificent  courage  and  practical  sense,  a  narrative  of 
bnman  competency  told  with  nncounterfeit  modesty  and  with  all  the 
generosity  of  so  brave  a  man.  It  is  a  very  human  document,  and  no 
reader,  of  whatever  convictions,  wilt  dodge  its  charm.  The  volume  ia 
snmptnonsly  made  and  very  fnlly  illustrated.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.     $2. 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  doing  a  commendable  work  iu  a  hakins 
"  Historical  aeries  "  of  which  three  numbers  are  already   iu  OAeoon's 

evidence.     Two   "Bulletins"    beginning   the  Stmi-CtnttuHiaJ  MiSTORy. 

Hillary  of  Ore™  deal  with  "  Exploration  Northwestward  "  (by  P.  G. 
Vouug),  "The  Hudson  Bay  Company's  Regime  in  the  Oregon  Country" 
(Bva  Bmery  Dye)  and  "  Mlle-Poats  in  the  Development  of  Oregon  " 
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("Horace  S.  Lyman).  These  are  all  good  papers  in  their  class.  More 
important  is  the  publication  of  an  original  '*  Sonrce  '* — Th£  Correspond- 
ence and  Journals  of  CapU  Nathaniel  J.  IVyeth,  1831-36.  Wyeth  made 
two  expeditions  to  Oregon  at  that  early  day,  and  his  personal  record  is 
well  worth  saving.    University  Press,  Bngene,  Or. 

OF  A  The  quaint  and  little-known  epoch  in  American  history  when 

FORQOTTEN  we  had  a  "  New  Sweden  *'  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dela- 

PERIOD  ware,  250  years  ago,  serves  as  chief  setting  for  Emma  Rayner's 
interesting  novel  fn  Castle  and  Colony.  The  story  opens,  indeed  in  old 
Sweden,  with  the  breaking  up  of  an  ancient  family  ;  but  the  little  hero- 
ine '*  Agneta"  is  transferred,  after  sixty  pages,  to  the  New  World  col- 
ony ;  and  here  we  follow  her  fortunes.  Peppery  John  Printz  is  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Sweden  and  in  New  Amsterdam  is  his  greater  rival, 
"  Peter  the  Headstrong,"  alias  Stuyvesant.  The  forgotten  war  in  which 
the  Dutch  wiped  out  the  Swedish  colony  is  climax  of  the  book.  The 
story  is  well  told  and  human ;  with  quite  as  much  history  as  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  "historical  novel,"  and  quite  as  much  impulse. 
The  hero  and  heroine  and  presumptive  villain  are  all  well  drawn  charac- 
ters ;  and  old  **Azel  Bond'*  is  an  uncommonly  taking  one.  The  love- 
story  is  sedate  and  attractive,  and  the  book  altogether  is  one  it  is  '*  no 
trouble  to  read."    H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    |1.50. 

QOoD  There  is  always   joy  in  reading  Harriet  Prescott  Spoffbrd. 

L0V£  Whatever  she  writes  has  about  it  the  certain  witchery  of 

STOMES.  womanhood ;  and  her  love-stories  are  among  the  soundest  and 

sweetest.  The  Maid  He  Married  is  no  exception  to  her  rule ;  an  ex* 
quisite  story  of  a  real  love.  Norman  Gale's  A  June  Romance  is  of  an 
entirely  different  category ;  but  like  in  interest  and  the  love  that  over- 
comes. Without  Mrs.  Spofford's  **  eternal  feminine,"  the  book  has  a 
poetic  temperament,  and  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the  romantic  mouth. 
Both  volumes  are  of  the  dainty  *'Blue  Cloth  Books."  H.  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  Chicago.    75c  each. 

THE  SINS  Of  an  uncommon  sort  (which  may  be  not  a  pity),  a  gruesome 

OP  THE  but  a  powerful  story.  The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken  is  one 

FATHERS,  of  the  marked  books  of  the  year.  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney,  before 
heard  from  as  the  author  of  A  Man  With  a  Maid^  here  takes  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  and  visits  them  ui>on  the  children  in  ghastly  but  accurate 
fashion.  The  story  is  indeed  a  story,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
monograph  on  heiedity.  It  is  a  book  to  make  one  feel  —  and  think. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  ave..  New  York.  $1.50.  C.  C.  Parker,  Los 
Angeles. 

A  LITTLE  The  Lady  of  the  Fla^-Flowersy   by  Florence  Wilkinson,  is  a 

HURON  somewhat  jerky  but  interesting  story  of  a  willful  little  Huron 

MAID.  maid  and  the  lives  that  touched  hers.  The  scene  is  mostly 
(and  best)  of  French  Canada,  though  with  shiftings  other-where.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  attractive  local  color ;  and  enough  of  incident.  H. 
S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.50. 

SEVEN  7^  Carcellini  Emerald,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  is  a  collec- 

8HORT  tion  of  seven  short  stories  in  the  pleasant  if  slightly  amateui^ 

8TORIE8.         ish  way  of  that  well  known  society  lady,  but  normal  good 

reading.    Perhaps'* An  Author's  Reading"  is  best  of  the  collection, 

with  its  kind  but  knowing  humor.    H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.   $1.50^ 

Jerome  A.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  publishes  a  slim  volume  on  The  Evidence 
of  Immortality t  from  the  Theosophist  standpoint.    In  some  future  rein- 
carnation it  may  be  necessary  to  pursue  a  review  further.    In  the  pres- 
^  ent  life  it  suffices  to  say  that  a  book  is  theosophy.    Few  fields  of  liter- 

ature are  so  satisfactory  and  convenient  of  definition.  A  word  is  enough 
to  instruct  alike  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever.  Lotus  Pub.  Co.,  San 
Francisco.  $1. 


Chas.  F.  LuMias,  j 
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The  New  Sunshine  Offices, 

'TTRACTIVE  and  comfortable  as  are  the  ofiBces  which 
the  Land  of  Sunshine  Publishing  Company  has  for  four 
years  occupied  in  the  Stimson  Building,  there  has  been 
daily  and  almost  hourly  inconvenience  in  having  the  business 
offices  at  so  many  blocks'  distance  from  the  mechanical  de- 
partment. This  inconvenience  has  grown  steadily,  as  business 
increases — and  the  magazine  is  now  forty  per  cent,  larger  than 
a  year  ago — and  the  wisdom  of  conserving  all  the  time  and 
energy  lost  between  the  two  establishments  has  become  con- 
stantly more  evident.  Being  able,  at  last,  to  secure  equally 
pleasant  and  comfortable  offices  under  the  same  roof  with  its 
printing,  binding  and  engraving  departments,  the  company 
has  removed  its  business  offices  to  121^  South  Broadway, 
rooms  5,  7  and  9.  This  is  in  the  **  Printing  House  Square  " 
of  Los  Angeles ;  within  half  a  block  of  the  Times,  Iferald, 
Express,  Cultivator,  etc.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  publish- 
ing business  of  Los  Angeles  is  within  a  block  here. 

This  is  one  of  several  advantageous  advancements  the  mag- 
azine is  making.  It  is  recognized  everywhere,  now,  as  the 
most  typical  and  most  competent  magazine  ever  published  in 
the  West.  Califomians  are  proud  and  Easterners  ar^  glad  to 
have  a  Western  magazine  whose  knowledge  is  unquestioned, 
whose  standards  are  high  and  absolutely  unsubsidized,  and 
whose  independence  rather  pleases  people  who  are  Americans 
themselves,  whether  they  agree  with  its  doctrines  or  not. 

The  magazine  expects  to  continue  to  deserve  the  respect  of 
competent  people ;  and  even  to  progress,  as  it  has,  it  believes, 
done  steadily  from  the  start.  It  is  larger  than  ever,  its  stand- 
ards are  steadily  raised,  and  its  repute  in  the  Bast  iind  at  home 
is  higher  than  ever. 


Competent  Opinions  Regarding  The 

Land  of  Sunshine. 

"  Replete  with  information  and  entertainment.  .  .  .  The  pictures 
•  .  .  will  interest  anyone.  Those  who  ro  deeper  will  be  most  struck 
by  the  bold  and  independent  tone  of  the  editorial  writing,  especially  on 
public  topics.  This  is  not  a  common  characteristic  of  the  press  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  or  elsewhere ;  but  courage  has  a  permanent  berth  in  the 
office  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine." — 7%c  /Nation,  New  York. 

**  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  a  good  word  for  this  brave 
little  magazine,  and  to  wish  it  success.  The  contents  include  much 
matter  of  permanent  value,  besides  those  sections  in  which  the  editor 
keeps  up  a  running  fire  of  comment  on  the  literary  and  political  hap- 
penings of  the  day.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lummis  has  spoken  many  sober  and 
fearless  words,  for  which  patriotic  Americans  cannot  thank  him  too 
warmly." — Tkg  Dial,  Chicago. 
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The  Yuccas. 

BY  ROBKRT  MOWRY  BBLL. 

The  wind  is  in  the  yuccas,  like  the  roll 
Of  mimic  waves  upon  a  hill-girt  mere, 
Or  storm  of  tossing  boughs ;  the  night,  star-clear, 

Shows  yet  unmoved  each  rugged  branch  and  bole. 

As  from  a  world  unseen  that  murmur  stole ; 
Weird  in  the  gloom  these  outstretched  arms  appear  I 
Is  night  but  the  day's  absence?    Surely  here 

There  is  a  presence ;  night  has  gained  a  soul ! 

Ah,  'tis  the  spell  that  this  fantastic  tree 
Has  put  upon  the  plain.    Star  speaks  to  star  ; 
Northward  to  where  the  dusk-hid  mountains  are 

The  gossip  laden  wind  is  coursing  free. 
It  is  a  goblin  world,  and  faint  and  far 
Sound  the  spent  echoes  of  reality  I 

Lob  Anielflf. 


Joaquin  Miller's  Monuments. 

^itHE  Poet  of  the  Sierras  has  a  characteristic  home,  not 
^^      exactly  Sierran  but  high-perched  and  very  Joaquin- 

^  esque,  on  the  dominating  '*Hights"  behind  Oak- 
land. Its  oddities  have  been  perhaps  more  impressive  to  many 
visitors  than  the  truly  magnificent  outlook  and  the  winey 
winds ;  and  now  they  will  have  still  more  to  peck  at. 

Since  his  return  from  the  Klondyke,  in  July,  '98,  Joaquin 
has  turned  a  good  part  of  his  nuggets  to  monument-building. 
On  the  bleakest  of  his  hills  he  has  set  up  of  rough-cut  stone 
his  own  funeral  pyre — long  be  it  before  the  Old  Man  (as  he 
isn't,  very)  goes  to  it  feet-first ! 

Near  his  celebrated  Greek  Cross  of  C3rpress  and  pine  he  has 
erected  a  great  round  tower  of  stone  in  memory  of  Robert 
Browning,  who  was  good  to  him  in  London  in  the  early 
'Seventies,  when  the  young  poet  was  hunting  for  his  own 
trail. 

Near  the  ftmeral  p3nre  is  a  massive  pyramid  ;  and  graven  on 
its  base  the  simple  appreciation  *'  To  Moses."  Joaquin  likes 
Moses,  and  thinks  it  has  been  a  long  time  between  monuments 
to  the  most  enduring,  as  well  as  the  first,  of  lawgivers. 

Lastly,  a  fine  square  tower,  big  and  battlemented  on  one  of 
his  pet  ledges,  is  for  Pr6mont.  Joaquin  cared  for  the  Path- 
finder— as  every  large  enough  soul  did.  His  peculiarly  beau- 
tifril  little  poem  on  Fremont  (published  first  in  these  pages  in 
December,  1895)  will  be  remembered ;  and  now  he  gives  as 
fine  a  tribute,  in  perhaps  more  enduring  stone,  to  the  first  big 
Califomian.    See  next  page. 


CALIFORNIA    BABIES. 


JT-DOORS  IN  JANCARV. 


"SAV,  bossy!  " 


AVBNUK,  PASADSNA. 


Condensed  Information — Southern  California 


The  tectioD  geneTBlIjr  known  M  Sonth-  house,  a  |2(X),000  cit^  hall,  and  manj 

em  California  comprises  the  scTcn  conn-  lar);e  and  coetly  business  blocks. 

ties   of   Los  AoKeles,    San    Bemaidiuo,  The   other   principal   dties  are   Pass- 

Oiauge,  Riveiside,   San  Diego,  Ventura  dena,  Pomona,  Aznsa,  Whittier,  Downey, 

and  Santa  Barbara.  Santa   Monica,   Redondo,   Long   Eleach, 

The  total    area  of  and  San  Pedro. 

these   connties    is  San  Bernardino  County  is  the  larg- 

44,901  square  est  county  in  the  State,  is  rich  in  miner* 

miles.     The  Stales  als,  has  fertile  Talleya.    Population  about 

>of  Connecticut,  35,000,     The  county  is  travcised  by  two 

'  Delaware,     Masaa-  railroads.     Pine  oranges  and  other  fruits 

chnsetta,         New  are  raised. 

Hampshire,     New  San  Bernardino  city,  the  county  seat, 

Jersey,    Rhode   Is-  is  a  railroad  center,  with  about  B|000  peo- 

aod  and  Vermont  pie.      The    other    principal    places   are 

could  all  be  placed  Redlands,  Ontario,  Colton  and  Chiuo. 

within  the  bound-  Orangk    County   has  an  area  of  671 

aries  of  Southern  square  miles;  populatioii  in  1B90,  13,589. 

California  and  still  Much  fruit  and  grain  are  raised, 

leave  1,154  square  Santa    Ana,   the    county   seat,   has   a 

miles  to  spare.  The  population   of  over   5,000.    Other  cities 

coBsl  line  extends  are  Orange,  Tnstin,  Anaheim  andFuller- 

southeast    a      dis-  RjvaRStDeCouNTv  has  an  area  of  7,000 

tance    of    about  gqnare  miles;  population  about   16,000, 

27  5    miles.       A  it  jg  an  inland  county. 

J3,O0O.0OO  deep-ses  Riverside  is  the  county  seat, 

harbor  is  now  un-  Other  places  are  South  Riverside,  Pet- 

der  conslruclion  at  tia  and  San  Jacinto. 

?""  F'At°'  ""  San  DiKGo  County  is  a  large  county, 

Over  «0  000  000  »"*  '°'*'  »««'0'eriy  i"  the  SUte,  adjoin- 

a«  In    el'tVd'  in  '°B  Mexico.     Population   about  45,000. 

^i^i^J    Ti.„„.  The  climate  of  the  coast  region   is  re- 

^Jl  5'.i«u»™™  markably  mild  and  equable.     Irrigation 

auds  of  dollars  are  .^  j^^^  J^p^^j^  extended.     Fine  lemons 

aie  raised  near  the  coast,  and  all  other 

fruits  flourish. 

'  Sau  Diego  city,  on  the  ample  bay  of 

«->"'^t,""'™^''^  that  name,  is  the  terminus  of  the  SanU 

'Z.     1  ,i^,?r!f.f  F^  railway  system,  with  a  population  of 

S^?^i  ;1  -Jin  rt^  abO"'  25,000. 

mated  Bt  350,000.  „,, '.,, ki.*; i  ^;._    it 

LOS  AngklKS  county  has  an  a^ea  of  .?"'"?""*  "r^'*""?."'  ^'*^'  *^°''' 
4,000  square  milT  some  four-fifths  of  ^'^°-  J"''"  "■"*  Oceanside. 
which  is  capable  of  culrivation,  with  Vhntura  County  adjoins  Los  Ange- 
water  supplied.  The  shore  line  is  about  1«  county  on  the  north.  It  is  very 
85  miles  in  length.  The  population  has  mountainous.  There  are  many  profit- 
increased  frt)m  33,881  in  1880  to  200,000.  so's  petroleum  welU.  Apncots  and 
There  are  over  1 ,500,000  fruit  trees  grow-  °^^"  ^^^'^  ^^  raised,  also  many  beans. 
ing  in  the  county.  Los  Angeles  city,  the  Population  about  15,000. 
commercial  metropolis  of  Southern  Call-  ^^  Buensventurs,  the  county  seat,  is 
fornia,  15  miles  from  the  coast,  has  s  pleasantly  situated  on  the  coast,  Popu- 
population  of  about  115.000-  Eleven  lation,  3,000.  Other  cities  are  Santa 
railroads  center  here.  The  streetcar  Paula,  Hucneme  and  FiUmote 
mileage  is  nearly  200  miles.  There  are  Santa  Barbara  is  the  most  northern 
over  )75  miles  of  graded  and  graveled  of  the  seven  connties,  with  a  long  shore 
streets,  and  14  miles  of  paved  streets,  line,  and  rugged  mountains  in  the  in- 
The  city  is  entirely  lighted  by  electric-  terior.  Semi-tropic  fruits  are  largely 
ity.  Its  school  census  is  24,766  ;  bank  raised,  and  beans  in  the  northern  part  of 
deposits,  {12,000.000;  net  assessed  vain-  the  county. 

ation,  $61,000,000;  annual  output  of  its  Santa    Barbara,    the    county    seat,    is 

manufactures,  f20,000,000;  building  per-  noted  for  its  mild  climate.     Population 

mits,    i3,O00,000,   and    bank    clearance,  about  6,000.     Other  cities  Lompoc,  Car- 

$64,000,000.     There   is  a  $500,000  cotirt  penteria  and  Santa  Maria. 
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A  Blossom  of  Barren  Lands. 


FLOWER  grows  in  old  Cathay 

Whose  blood-red  petals  ease  our  woes, 
It  lulls  our  haunting  cares  away 

And  gives  our  weariness  repose. 
When  tortured  heart  and  fevered  brain 

Long  for  black  slumber,  dull  and  deep, 
The  poppy's  chaitn  can  ease  ourpaiu 

And  bid  us  —  sleep. 

And  subtler  Egypt's  fabled  bloom. 

The  lotus  of  forgetful  breath, 
Brings  to  remorse  oblivion's  doom 

And  gives  the  shameful  past  to  death. 
When  bitter  memories,  fierce  and  fell. 

Scourge  our  dark  hearts  with  wild  regret — 
O  for  the  flower  whose  languorous  spell 

Bids  us  —  forget  ! 

But  dearer,  more  divinely  bom. 

Amid  the  deserts  desolate, 
The  yucca  blooms  above  its  thorn 

Triumphant  o'er  an  evil  fate. 
Brave,  stainless,  waxen  miracle. 

So  may  we  with  our  fortunes  cope, 
Who  in  life's  burning  deserts  dwell. 

You  bid  us  —  hope  ! 


A  California  Goat-Ranch. 

LIFORNIA  ranches  vaty  in  interest  as  their 
location  and  staple  vaiy.     The  monotonous 
grain-ranches  of  the  great  valleys,  with  per- 
haps 5000  acres  of  wheat  or  barley  in  one 
field  ;  the  fruit  ranches  of  the  smaller  val- 
leys and   their  circumvallation  ;    the  vine- 
yards and  stock-ranches  of  the  foothills ;  the 
sugar-beet  fields  of  the  lowlands — all  are 
iaterestiog,  but  not  all  in  like  degree.     Perhaps  none,  in  all 
the  wide  classification  is  more  remunerative  (as  per  capital  in- 
volved) less  laborious  or  more  picturesque,  than  a  goat-ranch. 


The  perpendicular  lands  are  available  for  the  beautiful  Per- 
sian or  Angora  goat.  Drouth  has  no  terrors  for  a  flock  which 
can  forage  on  bald  hillsides  and  inaccessible  ledges  worthless 
for  anything  else ;  which  can  subsist  and  multiply  on  scrub- 
oak,  poison-oak,  weeds,  stubble,  pine  needles  —  even  the  as- 
tringent eucalyptus. 

It  is  traditional  that  the  common  goat's  digestion  is  cast- 
iron  ;  and  as  much  is  true  of  the  Persian.  He  can  eat  pretty 
much  anything ;  and  I  never  saw,  nor  heard  of,  a  sick  goat. 

One  boy  can  herd  a  flock  of  500  the  year  round.  The 
lambing  season,  from  February  to  June,  calls  out  everyone  on 
the  ranch,  to  hold  the  mothers  while  the  kids  nurse ;  for 
(sheep-like)  goats  are  parents  either  unnatural  or  hopelessly 


I  A  CALIFORNIA  COAT-R 


"54  LAND    OF   SUNSHINE. 

stupid.  Every  bumao  mother  knows  the  most  ivonderful 
child  ia  the  world  ;  but  a  goat  does  not.  All  tcids  are  alike 
to  her.  In  a  flock  of  500,  not  five  per  cent,  will  own  their 
of&pring  or  can  recognize  them. 

The  yonng  are  kept  in  a  corral,  into  which  the  mothers  are 
driven  at  night.  At  evening  and  morning  this  corral  witnesses 
a  performance  rivaling  any  circus.  The  ewes  are  "roped," 
thrown  and  held;  and  the  kids  need  no  other  summons  to 
their  meal.  The  "table  seats  two,"  but  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  will  crowd  about,  seizing  any  coign  of  vantage  what- 
ever, nutritious  or  dry  wool ;  butting,  tugging,  and  generally 
conducting  themselves  with  so  scant  table  manners  that  it  is 
no  wonder  their  mothers  dread  the  ordeal. 

The  kids  are  beautiful  and  graceful  and  of  tireless  activity 


(like  youth  in  general).  They  are  never  at  rest.  They  climb, 
jump,  run,  devour  fences  and  ropes,  and  divert  themselves  with 
an  ingenuity  worthy  of  human  imitation.  They  can  uiilize  a 
see-saw  as  well  as  the  boys  who  made  it.  A  barrel  left  in  their 
reach  is  welcome — they  can  balance  on  it  and  "  walk  the  ball" 
with  the  dexterity  of  an  acrobat.  I  have  often  seen  one  in- 
side the  barrel,  apparently  enjoying  the  rolling  process. 

No  matter  how  many  times  a  day  you  visit  them,  they  are 
always  friend ly-inquisitive,  sampling  your  raiment  with  sober 
faces. 

The  thoroughbreds  are  pure  white,  with  long,  fine  hair — a 
link  between  silk  and  wool.  They  are  shorn  twice  a  year,  the 
fleece  averaging  in  weight  with  that  of  a  merino  sheep  ;  but 


ABORIGINAL  ART  IN   OBSIDIAN.  aS5 

with  no  little  the  adTantage  of  it  in  value.  They  are  hardy, 
and  less  susceptible  to  diseases  and  parasites  than  sheep. 

The  success  of  goat  farming  lies  chiefly  in  feeding  the  kids 
up  to  the  second  month.     After  that,  they  shift  for  themselves. 

The  flesh  of  the  kids  is  a  delicacy  worthy  of  place  on  the 
most  epicurean  bill  of  fare ;  and  the  milk  of  the  ewes  is  par- 
ticularly rich  and  nutritious ;  and  as  a  cosmetic  is  unsurpassed. 
AH  in  all,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  and  much  to  be  enjoyed 
on  a  California  goat-ranch. 


Aboriginal  Art  in  Obsidian. 

3  in  the  Indian  woman  of  certain  California  tribes 
tbe  art  Impulse  found  expression  in  the  ornate 
t>asket  which  has  made  her  Tamotia,  so  in  the  In- 
dian man  it  found  oatlet  in  some  equally  extraor- 
dinary artifects  of  obiidian.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  aborigines  who  once  peopled  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleja.  Their  ideals 
f-iund  more  perfect  expression  in  form,  line  and 
color,  in  textiles  and  in  stone,  thaa  did  those  of  the  Coast  Range  and 
Sierra  tiibei.  Thej  were  less  given  to  the  warpath  and  the  hiintiag 
trail.  They  had  more  leisure  and  more  comfort ;  and  the  art  instinct 
had  among  them  a  better  chance  of  development.  Theirs  were  tbe  nu. 
dying  streams,  the  abundance  offish;  the  countless  water-fowl  with  eggs 
.  and  young ;  the  swarms  of  crickets ;  the  vast  bands  of  elk  and  deer  that 
our  American  pioneers  still  found  in  these  valleys ;  the  acorns  on 
thousinds  of  burdened  oaks.  What  the  mountain  Indian  gained  by 
the  long  journey,  the  swi(t  chase,  the  armed  raid,  indulgent  Nature 
dropped  in  the  lap  of  the  valley  Indian.  He  was  neither  invader  nor 
invaded.  Hunting  was  so  tame  that  it  took  little  of  his  vitality.  He 
had  time  and  content  to  think.  And  he  did  think — and  feel.  The 
women  wove  baskets  that  it  ii  no  absurdity  to  call  poems — the  most  ex- 
quisite baskets  known  to  man.  The  men  chipped 
was  never  chipped  elsewhere  in  America. 

Tbe  resnltant  workmanship  in  these  lines  was  i 
man's  canons.  His  artifects  not  only  ministered 
fulfilled  hia  esthetic  tastes.  As  compared  with  c 
sites  in  central  California,  those  of  this  locality  Bh< 
portion  of  broken  or  ill-made  apecimens,  chips 
and  the  single  finds  wbicb  indicate  the  toas  of  an 
arrow,  in  hunting  or  otherwise. 

In  150  arrows  taken  from  a  local  site,  only  10 
were  ordinary  and  bnt  three  crude.  Among  100 
carved  otiddian  objecta  from  tbe  same  site,  none 
were  crude,  thongh  a  few  were  donbtless  unfinished.       "■    ^'"  Col'^eUo" :  actii 
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The  KtratioDi  are  a  striking  featare  or  all  the  tpecimens  shown,  save 
one  which  is  not  of  obsidian. 
These  Indians  did  not  attempt 
serration,  bo  far  as  I  know,    t 
except  in  obsidian.     Artistic    ' 
arrows  of  jasper,  ^ate  and 
fossil  wood   are   found   along 
with  these  curions  "curves"    | 
but    never   serrated.    In  the 
series  of  six  arrows,  the  four 
smaller  ate  from  near  Sacra- 
mento,  the  two  larger  from 
near  Stockton,  The"8peaiB" 
are  of  a  series  of  eij^ht  in  the 
writer's  collection   and   were 
found   all   together   20    miles 
west  of  Stockton.     The  other 
arrows    are   from   an   andeut 
burial  place  within  the  limits 
of  this  <Aly. 

The  curved  artifects  are 
found  at  Stockton,  and  here 
only.*  Some  of  them  have 
not  onlj  the  simple  carve, 
shown  bj  the  illustration,  bnt 
a  compound  or  lateral  curve. 
No.  16,  for  instance,  is  bent 
to  the  left  till   its  point  is  fa 

A  more  exact  acquaintance  wit 
miscalled  "  Digger  Indian  "  will 
him  «  more  interesting  creature 
he  has  been.  Instead  of  the  mo 
based  of  Indian  culture- tjrpes,  h« 
yet  appear  not  only  the  most  harmless  c  ■  dko  eoi  co 
of  American  Indiana,  but  among  the  wnier'i  coiiecttan  ;  two-ihudi  natun 
mo»t  artistic  and  the  most  amenable  to  civilization. 
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The  Myth  of    Queen    Xochitl. 

BY   OWSN    WALLACK. 

^N  the  tenth  century  the  T61tecs,  according  to  ancient  Indian  chron- 
I  iclers,  were  powerful  and  flourishing.  During  the  **reign'*  of  Tec- 
^  pancdttzin  there  lived  in  T61lan  an  Indian  named  Papdntzin,  who 
was  an  extensive  cultivator  of  the  Mexican  aloe,  or  maguey. 

From  the  fiber  of  this  remarkable  plant  the  people  made  paper,  rope 
and  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth ;  while  its  thorns  served  for  pins  and  needles, 
and  its  roots  when  cooked  formed  nutritious  food. 

Its  crowning  virtue  (or  evil)  was  yet  to  be  exploited  by  this  same  Pap- 
datztn,  who  discovered  that  its  milk-white  juice,  when  slightly  fer- 
mented, made  a  more  or  less  palatable  beverage. 

He  resolved  to  send  some  of  the  liquor  as  a  present  to  the  war-captain  ; 
and  that  his  beautiful  daughter  X6chitl  should  be  the  bearer  of  the  gift. 

Accordingly  X6chitl,  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  lovely  of  Indian 
maidens,  donned  her  finest  attire,  decked  herself  with  flowers,  and,  at- 
tended by  her  father  and  her  women,  appeared  before  Tecpancdltzin, 
bearing  in  her  hands  a  bowl  of  mUi  de  maguey  (honey  of  maguey). 

The  war-chief,  who  was  young  and  ar<leut,  was  equally  delighted  with 
cup  and  cup-bearer. 

He  privately  ordered  his  people  to  seize  the  maiden  and  convey  her  to 
his  castle  on  the  hill  of  Pdlpan. 

He  afterwards  made  her  his  wife,  and  on  her  presenting  him  with  a 
son,  called  the  child  Mecan^tziti,  which  signifies  "sou  of  maguey,^* 

At  the  birth  of  the  child  certain  signs  and  wonders  were  observed,  and 
the  sage  Hu^man  was  consulted  as  to  their  meaning. 

He  declared,  after  much  deliberation,  that  the  boy  would  become  war- 
chief  but  that  during  his  reign  would  occur  the  destruction  of  T611an. 

In  spite  of  this  evil  augury  Tecpancdltzin  abdicated  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  ''reign'*  in  favor  of  his  son,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  T61tecs. 

Mecan^tzin  was  then  forty  years  of  age,  and  extremely  noble  and  vir- 
tuous. 

For  nearly  forty  years  he  governed  wisely  and  well,  but  at  their  expi- 
ration the  evils  prophecied  by  the  seer  began  to  manifest  themselves. 

The  war-captain  in  his  old  age  became  extremely  profligate,  and  his 
vassals  followed  his  example. 

Mecan^tzin  had  his  first  premonition  of  disaster  when,  on  going  one 
morning  to  his  garden,  he  encountered  there  a  rabbit  with  horns  like  a 
deer,  and  a  humming-bird  with  enormous  spurs. 

Having  learned  that  these  were  certain  signs  of  impending  doom  he  at 
once  inaugurated  a  series  of  grand  fiestas  and  sacrifices  to  placate  the 
angry  gods,  but  in  vain. 

The  calamities  commenced  the  following  year  with  fierce  hurricanes 
which  lasted  ICX)  days  at  a  time,  destroying  the  harvests  and  lapng  the 
towns  in  ruins. 

Next  year  there  was  not  a  drop  of  rain,  and  the  terrible  heat  dried  up 
trees,  plants  and  every  sign  of  verdure. 
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In  the  third  year  came  heavy  frosts  which  destroyed  as  surely  as  did 
the  winds ;  and  the  fourth  brought  such  intense  heat,  alternating  with 
snow  and  hail,  that  the  few  remaining  magueys  and  trees  perished. 

When  the  plants  commenced  to  grow  again,  great  flocks  of  birds,  lo- 
custs and  other  pests  devoured  them,  and  to  add  to  the  general  misfor- 
tune the  weevils  ate  all  the  grain  in  the  store-houses. 

The  barbarian  allies  of  the  T6ltecs,  seeing  the  plight  of  their  once 
powerful  neighbors,  now  began  a  war  against  them,  which  lasted  twenty 
years. 

Then  came  the  pest.  An  Indian  wandering  in  the  mountains  found 
the  body  of  a  beautiful  infant,  pure  white,  with  golden  hair. 

He  carried  it  at  once  to  the  war-captain  ;  but  Mecandtzin,  fearing  that 
it  was  another  omen  of  evil,  ordered  him  to  return  it  to  the  place  where 
it  was  found.  The  body  putrified  and  bred  a  pestilence,  which  spread 
like  wildfire  among  the  people,  900  in  every  1000  dying  of  it. 

The  *'king"  made  a  Jaw,  that  in  future  every  white  child  should  be 
killed  at  the  completion  of  its  fifth  year. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  advanced  on  many  of  the  principal 
towns. 

Mecan^tzin,  to  propitiate  them,  sent  two  of  his  chief  men  to  their 
camp,  bearing  gifts  of  gold,  rich  cloths  and  ornaments. 

The  barbarians  were  implacable,  and  advanced  rapidly  upon  his  army. 
A  bloody  battle  ensued  and  a  portion  of  his  troops  was  vanquished. 

Mecan^tzin  fought  personally,  as  did  his  aged  father  and  many  women, 
including  X6chitl. 

Mecan6tzin  retreated  with  his  forces  towards  T61  Ian,  but  was  repeatedly 
overtaken  by  the  enemy.  His  old  father  was  killed,  and  his  mother, 
X6chitl,  fell  bravely  defending  herself  to  the  last.  Mecan^tzin  escaped, 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  cave. 

lie  later  placed  himself  again  at  the  head  of  his  remaining  warriors 
and  met  the  barbarians  in  a  fierce  battle  in  which  he  was  killed  and  his 
army  totally  destroyed. 

Thus  ended  the  great  T6Uec  nation,  whose  ruin,  according  to  the  Tez- 
cocan  ''historian"  Iztlilz6chitl,  may  be  directly  attributed  to  the  beauti- 
ful but  unfortunate  X6chitl,  and  the  introduction  of  pulque.  The  Indians 
of  Mexico  still  cling  to  this  seductive  drink. 

The  famous  painting  by  Jos6  Obreg6n,  from  which  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  taken,  shows  the  maid  X6chitl,  accompanied  by  her  father 
and  attendants,  in  the  presence  of  the  ''  king  ^'  Tecpancdltzin. 

The  last  of  her  women  carries  the  plant  itself,  from  which  was  ex- 
tracted the  fatal  beverage  destined,  so  runs  the  fable,  to  debauch  a  king 
and  his  people. 

City  of  Mexico. 


It  ii  of  eoani»,  nndoratood  that  the  "ToJtM  Nation"  it  an  invention  of  Ixtlilxo«hitl  and  Fr.  Duran  ;  and  tbat 
th«  stonr  of  Xocbitl  is  aa  Indian  niylh  of  Meiico.    It  is  not  hittory.— Ed. 
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III. 

(  (S\HATHVBB.  ma;  be  our  religious,  political  or  social  affiliations  ; 
\f\/  however  much  or  however  little  we  may  have  studied  ot  etbnol- 
ogy  ;  whether  we  know  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Tigus, 
Ajmard  Rod  ft  few  more,  or  only  English  and  not  much  of  that ;  whether 
we  have  read  one  or  all  of  the  several  thousand  necessary  boots  on  the 
subject ;  whether  we  have  lived  near  enough  to  Indians  to  care  for  them 
or  far  enough  to  despise  them — every  manly  man  and  womanly  woman 
(common  sense  and  ordinary  schooling  being  taken  for  granted,  in  this 
country)  can  agree  to  certain  basic  truths,  which  are  as  scientific  as  they 
are  decent : 

1.  A  mother  is  a  good  thing. 

2.  A  mother  without  a  child  is  void. 

3.  Likewise,  a  child  without  a  mother. 

4.  Item,  fathers  who  have  no  sons  and  sons  who  have  no  fathers. 

5.  EdncatiOQ  is  meant  to  be  an  enabling  for  the  life  of  the  penon 
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educBled ;  not  for  the  person  who  does  not  get  it ;  nor  is  it  designed 
simplj  as  the  easiest  way  for  the  teacher  to  make  a  living. 

6.  Learning  to  read  does  not  balance  the  loss  of  parenle. 

7.  Having  smart  children  does  not  compensate  for  their  death  or  dis- 
appearance. A  live  child  who  cannot  read  is  worth  more  than  two  dead 
ones  who  could. 

8.  The  everlasting  absence  of  a  child  is  equivalent  to  its  death. 

9.  Ad  estranged  child  is  not  aa  comfortable  as  a  trusting  one. 

10.  No  countrj  is  bettered  by  having  citizens  who  have  forgotten 
their  fathers  and  mothers. 

11.  A  good  son  or  dangbter  is  as  valuable  to  the  nation  as  a  good 
farm-hand  or  scnltery  maid. 

12.  A  republic  is  not  benefited  by  the  creation  of  a  class  of  consti- 
tutional peons. 

13.  American  labor,  which  bad  fathers  and  mothers,  will  not  welcome 
any  competition  from  a.  class  which,  by  government  fiat,  had  none. 

14.  People  truly  strong  and  brave  are  always  tender  to  the  weaker. 
Bullying,  no  matter  in  what  name  of  "humanity,"  is  left  to  cowards, 
who  are  strong  only  when  they  have  the  advantage. 

15.  The  American  Indian  occupied  this  land  before  we  did. 

16.  He  numbers  a  quarter  of  a  million;  we  are  about  seventy-five 
millions. 

17.  No  matter  how  poor  his  title  to  the  land  on  which  he  was  the  first 

hnman  beine :  no  matter  how  scant 
and  deeds  and  sur- 
-the  fact  that  he  was 
ia  one  to  out  300.  is 
E  honorable  people  ss 
tiim  ss  they   decently 


1  little  land  still— what 
:w  years  ago  so  worth- 
else  would  ever  lake 
.  we  have  all  the  land 
that  ia  good  for  any 
thing. 

19.  Thankatothe 
whisky,  the  vices 
and  the  diseases  he 
never  heard  off  till 
he  met  us,  he  is 
slowly  but  surely 
disappearing.  A 
modest  forbearance 
should  lead  us  at 
least  to  "  let  Nature 
take  her  conrBe,"and 
not  kill  him  off  before 
his  appointed  lime. 
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20.  If  we  wiih  to  kill  the  Indian  off  ne  should  go  at  it  like  men  and 
risk  our  lives ;  not  like  cowards  sneaking  behind  the  akirts  of  "philan- 
thropj." 

2).  If  we  must  "  educate"  the  Indian  we  should  not  edncate  hitn  to 
death.  We  should  adapt  onr  cnrricnlnm  to  bis  capacities,  and  our  de- 
mands to  his  hnmaait;.  We  can  gain  nothing  oanelres,  aud  certain I7 
give  him  nothing,  by  trampling  upon  his  love  for  his  mother  and  his 
child. 

22.  If  we  are  going  to  edncate  the  Indian — or  anyone  else — we  should 
give  him  an  educated  teacher.  He  cannot  learn  to  read  from  a  teacher 
who  cannot  read ;  he  cannot  become  a  good  American  by  an  instructor 
who  tbinksGod  waeinvented 
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We  dialike  to  have  a  congenital  fool  do  our  sanitaT;  plumbing.  Are  the 
human  sonla  of  250,000  prior  Americans,  npon  whoae  landa  wc  disport 
onraelves,  lea*  important  than  our  newer-gas  pipes? 

^.  The  American  people  has  ttoables  of  it*  onn.  It  does  not  care 
much  for  Indians,  except  in  a  tiny  majority  of  it.  Bnt  it  cares  for 
inatice,  fait  play,  honor,  mercy.  It  cannot  afford — and  it  would  not 
:Dowingly  afford,  even  if  it  contd — a  cowardly  oppression  or  injustice. 
The  Ameri- 


home.  It  does  not  yet  believe  that  the  facility  to  spell  "c-a-t  "  is  worth 
more  than  filial  devotion.  It  has  not  yet  discovered  that  a  salary,  little 
or  big,  entitles  any  man  -to  break  up  an  American  home. 

27.  These  things  it  feels  raost  vividly  for  itself;  bnt  it  also  feels 
them  far  other  people — the  best  test  of  the  depth  of  its  own  conviction. 
I  wonld  very  mneh  like  to  see  any  person   now  making  a  living  by  the 
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ladisn  Service  deny  any  of  these  beads  as  an  abstract  proposition.  If 
tme  in  the  sbeliact,  it  is  true  in  the  concrete.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
these  things  aie  true ;  and  every  one  of  these  truths  our  Indian  Service 
is  today  violatiug  in  practice-  It  is  depriving  parents  of  their  children 
and  children  of  their  parents  on  the  nation  that  the  ability  to  stnmble 
through  a  first  reader  outweighs  the  ties  of  fotuily.  That  is  the  socio* 
logic  fool  of  it.  The  ethnologic  fool  is  in  presuming  that  Indians  have 
no  family.  They  think  that  while  God  may  have  been  so  vulgar  as  to 
invent  sex,  it  was  reserved  for  our  Bmartneas  to  invent  motherhood  and 
fatherhood,  the  glory  and  the  consummation  of  sex.  This  is,  perhaps, 
a  tough  way  of  saying  it ;  but  it  is  cold  ttnth. 

But  possibly  those  who  are  u  eJieiB  wiser  than  all  haman  history 
[for  history  never  got  a  salary)  should  not  be  blamed  for  being  also 
smarter  than  their  creator.  A  man  who  knows  nothing  of  history — 
and  "  history  "  does  not  mean  six-bit  school-books,  but  some  sober  re- 
view of  what  man  has  done  'and  learned  by  the  doing)  between  the 
time  he  was  a  shivering  savage  and  the  now  of  his  wonderful  wisdom — 
may  fairly  be  expected  also  to  suppose  that  the  law  of  gravitation  (or 
of  maternity,  which  is  as  primal)  was  invented  in  1898  and  by  an 
American. 

But  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  to  the  mesh  of  a  Ph.  D-  We 
can  be  human  without  being  savants.  The  love  of  parents  and  of 
children ;  of  something  like  justice,  of  something  from  which  philan- 
thropy flowered,  is  in  every  human  heart.  And  alt  of  us  can  love  and 
do  love  fair  play.  If  the  salaried  theorists — unread  and  untouched 
by  Indians— who  live  on  the  Indian,  will  simply  give  their  involnn- 
tary  feeders  fair  play,  I  for  one  will  forgive  them  for  lack  of  scholar- 
ship. And  for  an  American,  this  is  very  forgiving  ;  since  our  scholars, 
whose  judgment  of  Indians  is  now  end  will  be  through  the  genera- 
tions accepted  by  the  serious  world  as  aathoritative,  ate  in  luck  to  get 
as  much  for  a  year's  bard  stndy— or  rather  for  their  maintenance 
through  a  year's  bard  study — as  the  lucky  political  persons  get  a  month 
for  taking  Indian  children  away  from  home  and  teaching  them  useless 
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A  Little  Curio. 

BY  JULIA  B.  Fosrmn, 

^OME  years  ago,  a  pair  of  tonrists  in  California  cbose  another  than 
the  beaten  track  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Thej  had 
traveled  delightedly  on  mule  back  along  the  dashing  current  of 
the  Salmon,  and  up  the  winding  Klamath,  beholding  such  marvels  of 
mountain  scenery  and  breathing  such  intoxicating  atmosphere  as  made 
their  past  lives  seem  tame  as  nn  fermented  wine. 

*'Did  you  ever  visit  one  of  these  Indian  rancherees?''  their  guide 
asked  one  day. 

**  No,**  answered  the  lady,  eagerly,  **  no,  no,  no  !** 

An  hour  later  they  rode  into  an  oddly  silent  cluster  of  huts,  barking 
dogs  suddenly  rendering  the  place  vocal,  and  a  strange,  wild  odor  of 
earth  and  pines,  and  the  birth-scent  of  a  nomad  race  pervading  it. 

The  huts,  or  cabins,  were  set  in  an  open  space,  yet  near  to  the  shade 
of  pines,  and  were  built  of  slabs,  or  puncheons,  split  from  trees,  one 
round  hole  cut  near  the  bottom,  sufficiently  large  for  ingress  and  egress. 
From  one  of  these  huts  the  guide  stirred  an  old  crone,  clad  in  a  garment 
cast  oflf  from  civilization  ;  her  eyes  rheumy  with  age  and  the  smoke  of 
green  wood  ;  her  face  seamed  with  wrinkles ;  her  skin  like  leather. 

After  a  word  or  two  with  her,  he  turned  again  disgustedly :  *'  Blamed  ef 
it  ain*t  ration  day,  'n  they're  all  offthet  c'n  walk.  Let's  go  to  the  reser- 
vation  house  ourselves.*' 

The  clatter  of  hoofs  at  this  place  scarce  disturbed  the  sleepy  Indians, 
but  a  little  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age  turned  from  a  knot-hole,  and, 
holding  up  her  hands,  began  telling  off  her  fingers  to  those  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"  Isa,  one ;  akh-uk,  two  ;*'  counted  the  guide :  ''  kwi-rok ;  pisi ;  ter- 
a-oap  ;  kri-vik  ;  hok-1-ra-vik-y;  nine  ;  ten, — she's  sayin*  they're  cuttin' 
up  ten  sheep  inside  there.** 

There  was  not  a  gesture  made,  nor  a  sign  given,  to  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers,  till  this  same  little  creature,  making  a  swirling  motion 
with  her  arm,  called  out:  '*  W6-hah  I** 

At  once  a  gleam  lit  up  the  faces  of  the  company  ;  there  was  a  glimmer 
of  white  teeth  here  and  there  ;  more  than  a  half-dozen  score  of  black  eyes 
danced  for  one  brief  instant ;  then  the  luminous  flash  died  out  as  light- 
ning dies. 

The  guide  smiled  as  he  said,  "  They're  laughin'  at  ye.  Thet's  a  smart 
little  'un,  too ;  she's  caught  on  young.  She  give  the  nick-name  fer  the 
whites,  'n'  was  makin'  big  fun.  She  was  imitating  a  whip-lash,  'n' 
sayin'  'whoa',  'n'  'haw*,  *n*  how  ridikulous  the  whites  is,  anyhow. 
She*s  cute,  you  bet." 

Then  came  the  parceling  out  of  the  ration.  One  old  mahala*  took  off 
her  dirty  skirt  and  tied  up  her  quota  of  flour  in  it ;  the  bucks  slung  legs 


'The  eoBmoa  nane  for  Indian  woman  in  California  amonf  aueh  u  know  Indiana.  I  b«lieTe  tb«  eredit  of 
identifying  itf  et7molog7—in«Titab1«  when  onoe  thought  of  (a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  mujar)— belongs  to  Kve 
LuDmis.— Ed. 
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of  mutton  and  smeary  chunks  of  beef  over  their  shoulders,  and  the  old 
and  infirm  were  laden  with  the  heaviest  packs  of  the  company. 

*'  I  would  like  an  Indian  child  for  a  curio,"  suddenly  announced  the 
blonde-haired,  blue-eyed  lady,  a  dash  of  red  in  her  cheeks  and  lips, 
"that  little  girl." 

Shades  of  the  Yurok,  the  Karok,  the  Modok,  what  curios  these  tour- 
ists had  already — beads,  elk-horn  utensils,  bone  brushes  and  combs, 
shells,  obsidian,  red- woodpecker  scalps,  a  pair  of  tiny  chipmunks,  baskets 
of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  patterns — and  then  baskets  and  more  baskets  I 
How  could  they  ever  be  got  home  ?    And  now,  a  human  curio ! 

In  five  minutes  more  the  bargaining  was  going  on.  How  much  al-li- 
co-chik  would  the  white  woman  give  ?  No,  the  thing  couldn't  be  done 
anyhow ;  their  tribe  would  scorn  to  sell  children  ;  this  one  very  smart, 
too.  Many  head  shakings  succeeded,  with  an  occasional  cluck  from  one 
of  the  women. 

**  Where's  Captain  George  ?"  demanded  the  guide. 

A  tall,  middle-aged  brave,  with  a  coat  buttoned  across  a  shirtless 
chest,  and  an  ugly  scar  reaching  across  one  cheek  from  ear  to  mouth, 
was  summoned  from  the  spot  where  he  was  busy  loading  his  family 
rations  on  his  father's  back,  and  directly  engaged  in  a  conversation  so 
mixed  in  pedigree  that  no  parent  language  could  be  distinguished. 

*'B'iled  down,  its  just  a  question  of  how  much?"  said  the  guide, 
finally.  '*  As  it  happens,  this  child  don't  belong  to  the  tribe.  When 
she  was  a  pappoose,  her  mother  was  captured,  cradle  'n'  all,  from  the 
Upper  Klamath  people,  and  was  one  of  their  shamans,  or  holy  prophet- 
esses. So  these  folks  was  afraid  to  kill  either  her  or  the  young  'un ; 
bime  by,  the  woman  died." 

"How  much?"  reiterated  the  little  lady  in  the  saddle, anxious  for 
fear  she  couldn't  get  the  child,  and  then,  again,  anxious  for  fear  she 
could. 

Evidently,  Captain  George  understood  the  situation,  for  he  stripped 
his  coat  sleeve  up,  and  on  his  bared  arm,  began  measuring  off  a  string  of 
dentalium  shells — **al-li-co-chick,"  or  Indian  money — ^by  the  tattoo 
marks  which  extended  under  the  skin,  clear  to  the  elbow.  He  was 
plainly  but  gaining  time,  and  calculating  what  price  the  lady  could  be 
induced  to  give,  while  pretending  to  reckon  up  the  child's  value. 

'*  Twenty  dollars !  "  he  hazarded,  finally,  and  when  the  bargain  was 
closed,  without  any  haggling,  the  Captain  turned  away  with  a  vexed 
look  lurking  about  his  scar,  at  not  holding  out  for  more. 

•  ••»*•««•• 

(Extract  from  Laura^ s  Journal  .*)  August  1,  1870.  My  "  curio  "  has 
attracted  no  little  attention.  Before  I  reached  home  with  her,  I  con- 
cluded I  might  as  well  have  secured  a  lizard,  or  a  pet  snake,  or  a  bear's 
cub,  the  way  people  looked  at  her. 

Arriving  at  Eureka,  I  had  her  well  scrubbed,  especially  her  head,  and 
hastily  ran  up  some  red  calico  with  my  needle,  in  which  dress  I  thought 
her  short,  squat  figure  very  picturesque.  Her  pudding-bag  face,  indented 
with  its  two,  little,  black,  berry  eyes,  and  ornamented  with  three  tat- 
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tooed  fern  leaves  [on  the  chin,  I  thonght  very  striking  as  it  looked  out 
from  above  that  bright  calico  slip.  But  the  other  passengers  on  the 
steamer  kept)  their  distance  ;  and  one  coarse,  frowzy  woman,  with  dirt 
in  her^finger'nails,  said :    '*  Youconldn^t  get  an  Injun  clean  !  '* 

The  Stewart  objected  when  I  wanted  her  in  my  state-room,  and  then, 
as  the  steamer  began  to  roll  on  the  bar,  she  turned  a  sickly  yellow,  and 
I  realized  that  a  little  Indian  girVs  stomach  was  formed  on  the  same 
plan  as  my  own,  after  all,  and  consented  that  she  should  be  taken 
below. 

>;;Sept.  5.  Well,  here  we  are,  in  a  furnished  house  in  San  Francisco, 
having  had,  I  am  persuaded,  the  most  glorious  honeymoon  among  the 
wild  doves  of  the  mountains  that  could  have  been  planned.  Besides, 
my  health,  about  which  they  were  all  so  foolishly  worried,  is  quite  re- 
covered, and  I  hope  to  stay  here  indefinitely. 

I  have  decorated  my  hall,  dining-room,  and  parlor  with  my  own  bric- 
a-brac,  including  beads,  baskets,  and  child.  I  am  astonished  to  find 
that  the  latter  has  been  homesick  within  her  silent  and  swarthy  breast ; 
yet,  what  wonder?  It  occurs  tome,  with  some  pricks  of  conscience, 
that  I  may  have  been  rash  or  thoughtless,  in  thus  transplanting  her.  I 
don't  know  what  could  have  suggested  to  me  the  word,  "  cruel,**  in  this 
connection  ;  but  I  indignantly  repel  the  idea. 

Dec.  8.  Captain  George  said  her  name  was  Mary ;  but,  sometimes, 
she  chatters  like  the  chipmunks,  and  then,  if  I  choose  to  question  her, 
her  broken  speech  trickles  on  like  one  of  her  own  little  mountain 
streams,  on  a  summer  day. 

Today  she  has  been  in  the  mood,  and  she  gave  me  her  Indian  name — 
Mil-ch6t-mil — meaning  *'Italk;"  bestowed  upon  her  because  of  her 
ready  tongue.  But  her  command  of  language^is  limited  ;  she  cannot 
converse  on  "high"  subjects — ^how  could  I  expect  it  of  such  a  little 
lizard  ?    Sometimes  she  makes  me  "  creep/'  just  to  look  at  her. 

Feb.  11,  1871.  Today  I  bought  a  dear  [little  English  pug,  so 
homely  that  he's  pretty  ;  also,  a  harness  with  bells.  Mary's  nose  matched 
his  own,  as  she  looked  at  his  curly  tail,  his  crushed  strawberry  ribbon, 
and  his  dainty  blanket  and  basket.  "Very  good  eat,"  she  said,  to  my 
consternation,  poking  his  fat  sides  with  the  finger  of  judgment. 

March  26.    A  lovely  day,  that  suggests  wet  violets. 

Hearing  loud  voices  on  the  sidewalk,  this  morning,  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  on  the  gate-post  sat  Mary,  listless  and  blinking,  surrounded 
by  a  dozen  curious,  teasing  gamins. 

"  Oh,  what  it  is ! "  exclaimed  one,  derisively. 

**  Sbure,  its  a  naygur !  "jsuggested  another. 

"  Naygur  !  naygur  ! "  shouted  the  crowd,  catching  at  the  familar  and 
democratic  epithet.  And  then  the  spirit^  of  persecution  abroad  in  the 
world  condensed  upon  the  lawless  little  horde :  **  Twist  her  fingers  t 
pinch  her  !  tear  her  dress !  pull  her  hair  !  "  they  shouted. 

For  one  moment  she  bore  their  indignities,  then  with  a  jump  she 
landed  in  their  midst,  suddenly  alive ;  her  hands  eager  talons ;  her  eyes, 
shooting  fires ;  and  such  a  torrent  of  Indian  invective: pouring  from  her 
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month,  as  reminded  me  of  obe  of  tlioee  rnshing,  northern  cataracts. 
The  effect  of  that  wild-cat  leap  I  need  not  describe ;  bnt  I  heard  the 
disheyelled  "  wash  ladies  "  in  the  alley  talking,  an  honr  later,  oyer  their 
fences,  abont  the  "  little  diril "  in  front  Byidently,  their  children 
had  embellished  the  narrative  as  they  carried  it  home. 

April  10.  I  have  been  teaching  little  Mil-ch6i-mil  to  sweep,  and  she 
asked  me  if  the  broom  was  a  "  woman-stick.'*  Partly  by  words,  partly 
by  the  clever  way  in  which  she  seemed  to  take  the  broom  nnto  herself, 
bnt  more  by  the  gleam  of  her  face,  I  nnderstood  the  * 'woman-stick"  to  be 
a  badge  of  sex.  She  took  me  ont  in  the  back  yard  to  illustrate  its  nae, 
and,  with  the  end  of  the  handle,  began  taming  over  the  ground  for  a 
little  space.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  quantity  of  angle-worms  that 
cama  squirming  to  the  surface ;  and  these  disgusting,  wriggling  things 
she  caught  deftly  between  thumb  and  finger,  finally  extending  a  particu- 
larly rich  and  corpulent  one  toward  me,  with  the  grave  remark :  "  Make 
soup  ;  very  good."  Oh,  has  her  diet  really  been  pug  dogs  and  angle- 
worms, or  is  she  playing  upon  my  credulity  ? 

June  8.  We  have  been  having  the  third  of  three  warm  days  that  some- 
times attack  cool  San  Francisco. 

I  found  Mary,  about  noon,  going  round  the  house  almost  entirely 
without  clothing.  I  endeavored  to  explain  something  of  the  term  mod- 
esty, bnt  she  looked  at  me  with  a  perfectly  blank  countenance.  She 
said  that  the  new  corsets  I  bought  her  yesterday  got  hot,  and  burnt  her, 
as  if  that  were  quite  enough  to  account  for  her  action. 

July  4th.  This  morning,  early,  I  wakened  at  a  peculiar  sound.  Fire 
crackers  and  bombs  were  splitting  the  air  outside,  but  ihis  was  no  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  ;  it  was  evasive,  ghost-like  and  intensely  mournful. 
I  threw  on  a  shawl,  and,  bare-footed,  ran  down  the  hall.  Was  it  ?  Yes, 
it  certainly  came  from  Mary's  room.  Pushing  her  door  gently  I  saw  her 
squatting  on  the  floor,  with  bent  shoulders ;  and,  then,  again,  issued 
from  her  lips  that  strange,  low  cry,  such  as  a  wounded  animal  might 
have  given.  And,  yet,  again,  great  heavens !  it  might  have  been  the 
death  note  of  a  stricken  hare  or  deer. 

I  craned  my  neck  forward,  and  over  those  bent  shoulders  I  saw  that  in 
her  hand  she  held  the  stiffened  form  of  one  of  the  chipmunks.  Its 
mate,  in  fright  and  excitement,  was  frantically  turning  the  little  wheel 
in  the  cage ;  but  evidently  Bunny  was  dead.  Mary  seemed  that  moment 
herself  but  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  creatures  than  the  chipmunks, 
and,  my  foot-fall  lost  in  the  pile  of  the  carpet,  I  stole  away. 

Before  night.  Tricksy,  most  diminutive  and  sprightly  of  encaged 
spirits,  had  joined  her  fellow,  Bunny,  and  would  never  tread  her  wheel 
again.  They  say  you  cannot  keep  these  wild  things  long ;  that  they  in- 
variably die  when  taken  from  their  free  life  and  mountain  air.  These 
two  have  been  so  cunning,  and  so  bright-eyed,  that  I  felt  a  tear  drop  over 
my  cheek  as  I  saw  them  stretched  out,  and  all  that  pretty  agile  life  gone 
from  them. 

Mary  looked  at  them,  and  at  my  tears,  with  stolid  face ;  but,  as  I  went 
to  bed,  again  I  heard  that  monmfnl,  evasive  cry  stealing  out  like  a  soft- 
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footed  ghost  aboat  the  house.  It  seemed  to  say :  "  Hwen-iie-iii«iiy,  hwen- 
ne-uoo-o-o,  hwen-he-na-n-u  1"  with  an  indescribable  wail  ninning  all 
through  the  vowels  on  which  her  voice  dwelt. 

Almost  overcome  with  nervous  emotion,  I  shuddered  and  sobbed  as  I 
drew  the  bed-dothes  over  my  head»  and  I  shall  always  remember  this 
July  Fourth,  as  the  day  the  chipmunks  died. 

Sept.  10.  Mary  is  growing  fond  of  me ;  and  I  had  thought  she  never 
would  I  I  wonder  if  she  has  a  soul,  too— why,  yes,  of  course  I  But  she 
has  never  seemed  human,  as  I,  for  instance,  am,  or  mother,  or  the  girls, 
in  Boston.  I  am  so  used  to  being  loved,  that  I  miss  it  inexpressibly 
when  I  meet  with  one  who  seems  to  have  no  response  in  her  soul. 

There  it  is  again — I  said  soui/ 

Nov.  12.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  among  the  mountains  t  I  can  fancy  the 
leaves  yellowing  and  dropping  with  that  gentle,  little,  scraping  sound, 
that  seems  almost  like  the  rustle  of  a  spirit  in  the  woods.  All  the  shrub- 
bery must  be  quite  denuded  now,  but  the  pines  still  stand,  dark  and 
green,  clad  the  winter  through. 

I  am  trying  to  teach  Mary  to  read,  but  she  doesn't  enjoy  it ;  still  she 
spends  incredible  patience  on  crochet.  I  believe  she  can  learn  to  sing 
simple  melodies,  and  she  will  do  what  she  can  to  please  me.  In  spite  of 
her  remark  about  roasting  Pug,  he  is  "hers  devotedly,"  although  she 
seldom  speaks  to  him.  Sometimes  I  am  conscious  of  that  very  attraction, 
when  she  sits  by  me  with  her  crochet,  communing  silently  with  henelf 
and  me. 

I  hope  she  may  remember  some  of  the  Indian  songs — ^lullaUes,  and 
war  chants  and  harvest  dances,  like  the  Manzanita  and  the  Clover.  I 
will  give  a  unique  evening  then  to  the  friends  who  have  entertained  me 
so  charmingly  during  our  stay  here.  She  talks  very  well  now,  and 
knows  what  I  want  of  her.  Today,  to  prove  that  she  understood,  she 
fell  into  a  monotonous  rocking  movement  with  her  feet,  accompanying 
herself  with  a  growling  note  or  two,  which  she  kept  up  for  several 
minutes  without  pause.     It  was  the  oddest  "song  and  dance"  I  ever 


I  have  learned  much  from  her,  too.  Sif-san-di  pek-i-d-vish  is  a  cer- 
tain singing,  dancing,  gaming,  fiasting  ceremonial,  by  which  the  great 
spirits  of  earth  and  forest  are  conciliated.  This  averts  such  disasters  as 
fires  in  the  woods ;  scarcity  of  rain ;  land-slides  in  the  winter  after 
heavy  rains ;  perhaps  earthquakes.  Then  there  is  the  U-ma-laik,  or 
Salmon  dance ;  the  Woodpecker  dance ;  dance  of  the  White  Deer ; 
Boat  dance,  and  so  on. 

I  mean  to  get  a  tonic  for  Mary ;  she  doesn't  seem  quite  well.  In  fact, 
I  am  far  from  well,  myself.  It's  natural,  I  suppose ;  in  the  fidl  of  the 
year,  when  the  leaves  drop,  nature  must  be  at  her  lowest  ebb. 

Jan.  5,  1872.  I  am  amused  at  Mary  in  my  dressing-room,  she  is  so  in- 
terested in  my  bright  fineries — my  curling-tongs,  my  little  gold  hair- 
pins, my  powder-box  ;  and  oh,  how  she  loves  perfume  and  scented  soap ! 
She  never  wearies  of  my  Saratoga  trunk;  "heghl  heghl"  she  says, 
lifting  all  its  lids,  and  plunging  her  hands  into  its  empty  compartments. 
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She  thought  the  hat-box  mnat  be  meant  to  carry  Pug  in.  She  thinks 
my  silk  skirts  sound  like  the  leaves  that  I  said  fell  in  the  autumn. 

But  Mazy  isn't  well,  and  the  doctor's  tonic  doesn't  seem  to  help  her. 
Perhaps  she  needs  a  priestess-doctor,  such  as  her  mother  was ;  perhaps 
the  Indian  medicines  of  roots  and  herbs,  gathered  in  the  full  or  the  dark 
moon,  or  with  some  other  witch-like  proviso,  alone,  will  send  the  ichor 
along  her  veins. 

If  I  believed  that 1 

I  have  thought  today,  that,  perhaps,  and  all  innocently,  I  am  depriv- 
ing my  little  ward  of  a  part  of  her  birthright.  If  heretofore  I  have 
thought  of  anything  beyond  taking  her  for  an  amusement  and  a  play- 
thing, it  has  been  with  the  vague  idea  that  in  giving  her  civilization,  I 
was  hanging  upon  her  life  the  great  jewel,  the  one  pearl.  Just  now  it 
occurs  to  me,  that  there  usually  comes  a  day  in  a  little  squaw's  existence 
when  she  is  espied  by  some  susceptible  brave,  and  he  makes  commercial 
advances  to  her  father  ;  then,  without  further  ceremony,  lakes  her  re- 
joicing to  his  wickiup.  Such  a  day  can  never  come  to  Mary,  if  she  stays 
with  me.  Thus,  has  she,  through  me,  lost  home,  husband,  and  children. 
But  then,  what  folly  to  accuse  myself!  The  idea  was  suggested  by  a 
question  of  hers. 

"How  much,"  she  asked,  "did  he  (meaning  my  husband)  pay  for  you  ? 
Many  dollars,  I  suppose,  because  your  hair  is  the  color  of  dried  grass, 
and  your  eyes  like  two  openings  in  the  clouds.    He  likes  you." 

"  He  does  love  me,  I  should  die  if  he  did  not  I "  I  cried  impetuously. 
But  her  face,  the  three  fern  leaves  on  its  chin  standing  bluely  out,  settled 
into  that  stubborn  calm  which  is  so  much  her  characteristic,  and  I  could 
not  coax  her  into  that  contented  and  pleasing  mood,  which  now  she 
oftener  wears. 

March  15.  I  can  scarcely  write  for  tears — Mary,  little  Indian  Mil-choi- 
mil,  is  dead ! 

And  she  loved  me — I  cannot  doubt  it — ^for  she  followed  me  with  her 
eyes  when  I  left  her,  and  when  I  returned  held  my  hand  closely  between 
her  weak  fingers.  I  must  write  no  more,  for  I  am  quite  worn  with  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days. 

March  30.  I  must  finish  little  Mary's  history  in  my  diary ;  it  will  take 
few  words. 

I  did  not  dream  she  was  going  to  die ;  I  really  did  not  I  but  the^rest 
saw  it,  months  ago.  I  had  her  photograph  taken,  one  day,  and  she  said, 
then,  that  would  kill  her.  I  laughed  at  her  superstition,  and  to  reassure 
her  let  her  see  me  sit  for  mine,  directly  after. 

She  took  a  sudden  cold,  which  developed,  alarmingly  soon,  into  pneu- 
monia. She  said,  so  yearningly,  when  she  was  uneasy  with  fever,  that 
the  salmon  were  beginning  to  run  up  the  Klamath ;  and,  then,  again, 
that  the  thimble  berries  would  ripen  in  June ;  and  told,  as  she  refused  a 
drink  from  the  faucet,  how  cool  and  fresh  the  water  lay,  up  there,  in  lit* 
tie  pools  among  the  rocks,  under  the  shade  of  the  banks.  Oh,  it  just 
hurt  my  heart  to  hear  her  longing  voice  I 

I  insisted  that  they  should  take  her  up  on  the  steamer,  her  little  shoes 
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tncked  in  beside  her,  and  bnry  her  ont  among  the  pinea-^  little  alien 
ftrhom  I  had  robbed  of  home  and  family— a  hnman  cnrio,  which  I  tore 
from  its  environments,  and  would  have  attached  to  me  like  an  ornament 
to  my  watch  chain.  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me  1  A  woman  can  be  so 
careless  and  so  cruel ! 

Away  up  there,  under  the  pines,  with  their  gently-swaying  tops,  I 
shall  always  think  of  her  as  sleeping,  in  her  red  calico  dress,  her  strings 
of  shells  around  her  neck,  the  nsd-woodpecker  tufts  in  her  braided  hair. 

Sleep,  little  Mil-ch6i-mil,  sleep  well.  Run,  salmon,  run  up  the  Klam- 
ath ;  swirl,  cool  waters,  among  the  mountain  pools ;  ripen,  berries,  upon 
the  bush;  clasp  hands,  winds,  and  whisper  near  the  spot  where  she 
sleeps ;  for  to  you  all  she  belonged,  and  never  to  crowded  street,  and 
bell,  and  book. 

But  had  she  a  soul  ?  oh,  she  had — ^I  know  she  had  I 

AlM&«dA»  C»l.  

The  Big  Bonanza. 

MY  THEODORE  H.    HITTELL. 

[concluded.] 

(NTT  took  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  under  the  management  of 
I  such  men  as  crowded  over  from  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
^  to  find  out,  not  only  that  the  blue  stuff  that  had  been  contemptuously 
rejected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gold  Hill  was  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  was  found  at  Ophir,  but  also  that  the  vein  which  furnished 
it  extended  all  the  way  between  the  two  places,  and  a  mile  or  two  south- 
erly from  Gold  Hill  to  what  became  known  as  Silver  City  in  Gold 
Cafion,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-two  thousand  feet,  or  a  little  more 
than  four  miles.  It  was  a  large,  irregular  layer  or  dyke  of  metalliferous 
rocks,  chiefly  quartz,  with  bunches,  pockets  or  streaks  of  exceedingly 
rich  ore  running  through  it,  lying  between  what  was  called  the  foot- 
wall,  which  was  generally  hard  diorite,  on  the  lower  side,  and  the  hang- 
ing wall,  consisting  of  porphyritic  rocks,  on  the  upper  side.  It  would 
seem  that  when  the  mountain  was  originally  formed  or  was  forming, 
there  was  an  immense  split  or  series  of  splits  in  its  mass,  and  naturally 
in  its  weakest  part,  a  thousand  feet  wide  in  some  places  and  narrowing 
or  ''pinching*'  to  a  mere  trace  in  others,  but  forming  a  continuous  line 
of  fissure,  into  which  nature  interjected  from  the  unknown  depths  be- 
low, and  under  conditions  of  heat  and  chemical  action  that  are  incon- 
ceivable to  the  present  dwellers  upon  the  earth,  the  materials,  includ- 
ing some  native  gold  and  silver  and  many  argentiferous  and  other  ores, 
that  form  the  great  vein.  It  was  formed  under  substantially  the  same 
conditions  as  the  great  veins  of  Potosi,  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas  and 
Chihuahua.  All  are  of  the  same  kind,  having  much  the  same  general 
topographical  position  with  reference  to  the  mountains  in  which  they 
are  found,  with  nearly  like  directions  and  nearly  similar  dips ;  and  all, 
as  before  stated,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  family  of  gigantic 
developments. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Mount  Davidson  vein  or  Comstock  lode,  as,  not- 
withstanding the  character  of  '*  Old  Pancake,"  it  got  to  be  called,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  when  O'Reilly  and  McLanghlin  first  struck  the 
ledge,  a  little  above  and  back  of  what  is  now  Virginia  City,  it  turned 
into  the  mountain  or,  in  other  words,  seemed  to  dip  westerly ;  but  on 
further  investigation,  it  was  found  that  the  dip  was  decidedly  easterly, 
out  of  or  away  from  the  perpendicular  axis  of  the  mountain.  It  might, 
on  account  of  this  general  direction,  be  supposed  that  it  was  like  a 
stratum  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  had  been  lifted  up  like  many  of 
the  strata  with  the  general  rise  of  the  mountain  chain  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
possible  that  its  position  may  have  been  more  or  less  shifted  in  the 
course  of  time  and  the  slow  changes  of  myriads  of  years ;  but  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  in  any  respect  a  stratum  and  was  not 
formed  or  deposited  in  any  manner  like  the  limestones  or  the  sand- 
stones of  comparatively  recent  geological  periods.  It  was  of  plutonic, 
not  neptunic,  origin.  It  was  not  formed  on  the  top  of  other  forma- 
tions, but  it  protruded  up  through  them.  It  does  not  lie  along  or  in 
conformity  with  other  rocks,  but  cuts  or  splits  right  through  them, 
changing  their  character  more  or  less  on  each  side  ;  and  it  goes  down, 
probably  getting  richer  and  richer  as  it  descends,  to  depths  that  can 
never  be  reached,  and  the  composition  of  which  we  can  only  surmise — 
depths  where  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  melt  and  vaporize  metals  and  the 
pressure  great  enough  to  crystallize  diamonds. 

When  and  how  the  great  split  in  Mount  Davidson  and  the  injection 
into  it  of  the  fluid  silica,  with  its  metals  and  metalliferous  ores,  took 
place  are  questions  that  geology  will  some  day  answer ;  but  for  the 
present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  that  after  lying  there  for  millions  of 
years — as  many  other  lodes  as  yet  undiscovered  are  still  lying  among 
the  mountains — the  Comstock  lode  was  found ;  and  men  were  also  found 
who  knew  or  soon  learned  how  to  appreciate  and  use  it.  Its  extent  was 
of  course  at  fiist  unknown,  but  there  was  enough  of  the  ore  in  sight  to 
make  it  well  worth  working  and  sinking  for  more.  This  sinking  com- 
menced at  the  Ophir  mine,  where  the  vein  was  found  to  dip  into  the 
mountain,  and  was  carried  on  in  the  beginning  with  ordinary  hand 
windlass  and  bucket.  The  product  was  so  promising  that  the  windlass 
was  soon  succeeded  by  a  horse-power  whim  ;  and  not  long  afterward 
the  horse-power  was  succeeded  by  a  steam-engine,  which  was  used,  not 
only  to  carry  the  men  up  and  down  and  hoist  ore,  but  also  to  pump 
out  the  water  that  trickled  and  seeped  into  the  excavation.  The  shaft 
or  incline  followed  the  well-defined  ore  body  between  the  foot  wall  on 
the  one  side  and  the  hanging  wall  on  the  other,  because  outside  of  them 
there  was  no  metal  or  ore,  and  it  was  found  that  the  vein  grew  wider 
and  better  as  it  went  down,  until  at  a  depth  of  less  than  two  hundred 
feet  it  was  fifty  feet  across.  As  excavation  and  removal  of  the  ore  pro- 
ceeded, the  problem  presented  itself  of  bow  to  keep  up  the  hanging 
wall  and  superincumbent  mass.  PiUaxs  were  left  in  many  places,  but 
the  ore  was  comparatively  soft  and  would  not  sustain  any  great  amount 
of  pressure.    Large  timbers  were  also  used  as  in  ordinary  tunnels,  but 
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the  great  weight  warped  and  twisted  them  out  of  shape,  and  in  some 
instances  squeezed  them  into  less  than  half  their  original  size  or 
crushed  them  into  splinters. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  Philip  Deidesheimer,  a 
Califomian  mining  engineer,  who  had  been  consulted  on  the  subject, 
suggested  the  use  of  what  were  called  ''square  sets,"  consisting  of 
short,  thick,  heavy  timbers  mortised  and  tenoned  at  the  ends  and  braced 
diagonally,  so  as  to  form  cribs  four  or  five  feet  square.  These  could  be 
piled  up  on  top  or  by  the  side  of  one  another,  so  as  to  fill  up  almost  any 
sized  or  shaped  space.  They  were  found  to  answer  the  purpose  admira- 
bly— ^much  better  than  anything  else  that  could  be  devised — and  after- 
ward vast  cavities,  hundreds  of  feet  wide  and  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
in  depth,  that  had  been  emptied  of  ore,  were  thus  filled  up. 

In  addition  to  the  Ophir,  as  the  ledge  was  found  to  extend  southward 
to  Silver  City,  other  mines  were  opened  at  various  points  all  the  way  to 
that  place  and  beyond.  These  mines  received  different  names,  in  some 
cases  those  of  the  first  claimants,  such  as  Best  and  Belcher,  Gould  and 
Curry,  Savage,  Hale  and  Norcross,  ChoUar,  and  so  on,  and  in  other 
cases  more  fanciful  ones,  such  as  Sierra  Nevada,  Mexican,  California, 
Virginia,  Potosi,  Yellow  Jacket  and  Crown  Point.  On  nearly  all  the 
claims  shafts  were  sunk  and  work  commenced  ;  and  as  it  had  become 
known  that  the  vein  dipped  eastwardly,  many  of  these  shafts  were 
located  in  favorable  places  east  of  the  outcroppings  of  the  ledge,  which 
might  thus  be  struck  by  sinking  perpendicularly.  In  leds  than  two 
years  nearly  a  hundred  mines  were  opened ;  and  though  all  were  not 
profitable,  several  bonanzas  or  pockets  of  rich  ore  were  encountered, 
and  several  of  the  mining  companies  at  work  made  large  profits,  such 
as  the  Ophir,  Gould  and  Curry,  Savage,  Hale  and  Norcross,  ChoUar, 
Potosi,  Yellow  Jacket,  and  Crown  Point.  All  of  these  and  a  few  others 
had  their  bonanzas  ;  and  up  to  1870,  ten  years  after  the  silver  discovery 
occurred,  the  Comstock  mines  had  yielded  over  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 

Among  the  young,  active  and  intelligent  Califomians,  who  had 
drifted  over  to  Washoe  in  the  early  days  were  John  W.  Mackay  and 
James  G.  Pair.  They  were  both  of  Irish  birth  and  both  ordinary  work- 
ing miners,  without  wealth  or  influence.  But  they  went  into  the  Washoe 
business  and  especially  the  underground  business  with  great  energy  and 
became  recognized  as  men  of  superior  skill  in  their  line.  Both  by  close 
and  persistent  attention  to  their  work  rapidly  advanced  and  by  degrees 
got  to  be  interested  in  the  mines  in  which  they  labored.  Fair  became 
superintendent  of  the  Ophir  mine  and  Mackay  of  the  Caledonian  and 
part  owner  of  the  Ken  tuck,  which,  though  not  among  the  great  mines, 
were  well  managed  and  yielded  large  returns.  In  the  meanwhile  they 
had  come  together  and  joined  forces  with  James  C.  Flood  and  William 
S.  O'Brien  of  San  Francisco,  who  were  as  skillful  In  stock  transactions 
as  Mackay  and  Fair  were  in  mining  operations,  and  thereby  constituted 
what  was  known  and  became  fiamous  as  the  bonanza  firm  of  Flood 
&  O'Brien.     In  that  connection  they  invested  in  Hale  and  Norcross 
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and  several  other  of  the  Comstock  mines.  In  Hale  and  Norcross 
they  made  some  money  ;  but  in  several  others,  which  they  endeavored 
to  develop,  they  lost,  or  at  least  made  nothing.  Though  little  or  noth- 
ing of  note  was  rewarding  their  labor  they  were  learning  all  the  time 
and  had  implicit  faith  in  the  mines.  Their  confidence,  or  rather  the 
confidence  of  Mackay — for  he  was  the  **  brains  "  of  the  mining  branch 
of  the  firm  as  Flood  was  of  the  stock  branch  of  it — was  phenome- 
nal. Other  men  have  persisted  in' risks  and  perilous  undertakings ;  and 
some  have  won  and  got  credit  for  undeserved  luck ;  but  Mackay  and 
Fair  in  the  mines,  supported  by  Flood  and  O'Brien  in  the  stock  center 
of  San  Francisco,  though  they  could  not  look  into  the  mountain,  be- 
lieved implicitly  in  its  bonanza  character  and  invested  their  money  and 
labor  with  that  kind  of  assurance  based  on  knowledge  and  good  judg- 
ment, which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  undertakings.  Their  ven- 
tures were  in  no  proper  sense  a  "gamble."  They  pictured  to  their  own 
minds,  and  on  trustworthy  data,  the  nature  of  the  great  vein  under  their 
feet ;  and  they  proceeded  to  lay  out  their  plan  of  campaign  in  search  of 
the  treasures,  which  they  had  convinced  themselves  were  still  buried  in 
the  mountain,  with  the  same  faith  and  reasonable  certainty  of  success 
that  a  merchant  relies  on  in  sending  his  products  to  a  market  which  in 
the  ordinary  and  natural  course  of  trade  must  be  remunerative.  As  the 
great  merchant  exercises  and  displays  a  genius  for  commercial  profit,  so 
the  bonanza  firm,  in  their  operations  on  the  Comstock  lode,  exercised 
and  displayed  a  genius  for  bonanza. 

There  were  toward  the  northerly  end  of  the  great  Comstock  vein,  as 
known  in  the  early  Seventies,  several  claims  that  had  never  yielded  any- 
thing of  sufficient  value  to  encourage  much  exploration.  They  em- 
braced a  lineal  distance  on  the  main  lode  of  thirteen  hundred  and  ten 
feet,  but  the  outcroppings  were  few  and  nothing  of  importance  was  pro- 
duced from  the  same  kind  of  shafts  and  inclines  that  had  paid  so  well  in 
other  mines.  The  common  understanding  was  that  the  ground  had  been 
tested  and  found  worthless.  But  Mackay  and  Fair  thought  dififerently. 
They  reasoned  that  the  Comstock  was  a  great  vein  filling  up  an  immense 
continuous  fissure.  It  was  known  to  be  wide  and  extensive  in  the  Ophir 
mine,  just  north  of  the  neglected  claims,  and  in  the  Gould  and  Curry 
south  of  them,  and  to  extend  into  the  Mexican,  Union  Consolidated  and 
Sierra  Nevada,  north  of  the  Ophir,  and  into  the  Savage,  Hale  and  Nor- 
cross, ChoUar,  Potosi,  Yellow  Jacket  and  Crown  Point,  south  of  the 
Gould  and  Curry.  They  were  all  evidently  locations  on  one  and  the  same 
great  vein.  It  might  be,  and  was  likely  to  be,  pinched  in  some  places — 
that  was  the  nature  of  great  metalliferous  veins — ^but  there  was  no  good 
reason  to  infer,  because  there  was  a  pinch  or  very  little  good  ore  at 
the  surface  or  because  there  might  be  a  pinch  here  and  there  below  the 
surface  of  the  reported  barren  ground,  that  it  should  extend  throughout 
its  whole  distance.  The  likelihood  was  that  as  good  and  perhaps  better 
deposits  could  be  found  in  that  large  and  centrally  located .  extent  of 
ground  than  in  the  claims  on  both  sides  of  it  Ophir  was  only  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  and  Mexican  six  hundred  feet  north 
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of  that ;  while  Best  and  Belcher  on  the  other  side  was  only  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  feet,  followed  by  Gould  and  Curry  of  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-one  feet.  They  were  all  bonanza  mines ;  and  why  should  the 
large  intervening  space  of  thirteen  hundred  and  ten  feet  all  be  pinched 
and  barren  ?  There  waa  no  good  reason  ;  and  Mackay  and  Pair  would 
not  and  did  not  believe  it  to  be  ;  and  they  were  willing  to  spend  their 
time  and  money  in  justification  of  their  fiith. 

It  waa  not  very  difficult,  with  the  bad  name  the  reported  barren 
ground  had  acquired  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  neglect,  to  buy  it  all 
up  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money.  The  bonanxa  firm  seem  to 
have  ccmimenced  with  purchasing  the  various  claims  to  the  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  feet,  next  north  of  the  Best  and  Belcher,  which 
they  united  into  the  so-called  Consolidated  Virginia  mine,  and  then 
bought  the  six  hundred  feet,  next  north  and  up  to  the  Ophir,  which  they 
called  the  California.  The  two  mines  together,  being  thenceforth  sub- 
stantially under  the  same  ownership  and  management,  were  usually 
named  in  conjunction  aa  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California.  It 
is  said  that  the  bonanza  fixm  paid  out  about  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  which  they  purchased  about  three-fourths  and  the  entire  control 
of  the  two  mines,  and  they  consummated  their  batgain  and  took  posses- 
sion and  mangement  in  January,  1872.  They  determined  to  devote 
their  attention  first  to  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  Consolidated  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  commenced  with  levying  an  assessment 
of  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  its  stock — most  of  which 
they  had  of  course  to  pay  themselves— and  expending  it  in  develop- 
ment. They  had  a  shaft,  four  hundred  feet  deep  on  the  ground ;  but 
their  main  and  important  work  was,  by  consent  of,  and  under  arrange- 
ment with,  the  two  mines  next  south  of  them,  to  run  a  drift  or  tunnel 
from  the  deep  shaft  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  mine,  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
twelve  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  through  the  Best  and  Belcher 
ground  and  into  Consolidated  Virginia.  It  was  a  costly  operation,  as 
they  had  to  run  eight  hundred  feet  before  reaching  the  edge  of  their 
ground  ;  and,  after  reaching  it,  they  ran  a  hundred  feet  or  more  into  the 
Consolidated  Virginia  without  finding  anything  except  a  mere  thread. 
At  one  time  they  lost  even  this ;  and  the  prospects  were  very  unfavor- 
able ;  but  the  same  confidence  that  had  induced  them  to  run  their  tun- 
nel induced  them  to  continue  it.  And  continue  it  they  did.  They 
knew  they  were  on  the  vein  because  the  hanging  wall  and  the  foot  wall 
were  present  and,  by  persistently  following  them,  they  finally  came  to  a 
place  where  the  vein  widened — and  widened  rapidly.  The  further  they 
went  the  better  became  the  prospects.  It  now  became  very  certain  that 
they  would  want  their  separate  shaft ;  and  it  waa  accordingly  pushed 
downward  day  and  night  without  interruption  untU  it  reached  the  depth 
of  the  tunnel,  or  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet,  and  struck  the  ore 
body  which  had  been  first  found  in  the  tunnel  communicating  with  the 
Gould  and  Curry  shaft.  The  ore  body  was  not  of  the  very  best ;  but  it 
was  good  and  was  getting  better  the  further  they  went  into  it.  A  drift 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  was  run  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
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it  went  the  entire  distance  through  rich  ore.  They  had  struck  a  portion 
of  the  Bi^  Bonanza.  The  ore  ran  up  from  sixty  dollars  a  ton  to  more 
than  six  hundred ;  and  in  every  direction,  as  they  advanced,  it  grew 
wider  and  richer.  The  shaft  was  sunk  down  to  the  twelve  hundred  feet 
level ;  and  there  atill  continued  an  increase  in  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  deposit. 

In  the  meanwhile  large  quantities  of  the  ore  were  being  taken  out ; 
and  by  the  end  of  October,  1872,  the  bonanza  firm  were  shipping  bullion 
to  the  value  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  every  month. 
Without  saying  much  or  anticipating  all,  they  knew  they  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  mine,  and  they  proceeded  now  with  redoubled  energy 
to  find  out  the  extent  of  what  they  had. 

Neither  Mackay  nor  Pair  was  at  that  time  especially  interested  in  the 
stock  market.  They  were  not  anxioua  to  have  their  mine  or  their  suc- 
cess in  it  known.  They  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  they  had  found  a 
great  deposit ;  but  they  wanted,  before  making  their  final  arrangements 
about  it,  to  know  exactly  how  large  and  valuable  it  was.  By  the  end  of 
1874,  they  had  gone  down  to  the  fifteen  hundred  feet  level ;  and  at  that 
depth  the  ore  was  richer  than  ever.  They  had  evidently  struck  some- 
thing unprecedented ;  and  the  more  they  examined  and  probed  and  ran 
Gro8S<cuts  through  it  the  larger  and  more  valuable  the  bonanza  seemed 
to  become  ;  and  curiously  enough  the  California  ground  was  now  sup- 
posed to  have  a  larger  and  more  valuable  bonanza  than  the  Consolidated 
Virginia.  By  January,  1875,  the  seven  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  the  Con- 
solidated Virginia  were  estimated — ^and  the  company  stock,  which  had 
been  incressed  from  10,700  to  108,000  shares,  sold — at  the  rate  of  seventy- 
five  millions  of  dollars ;  while  the  six  hundred  feet  of  the  California 
mine  rose  to  eighty-four  millions  and  upward.  In  other  words,  the 
thirteen  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  neglected  and  supposed  barren  ground, 
which  in  1870  was  rated  at  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  for  which 
the  bonanza  firm  paid  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  now 
worth  and  selling  in  the  stock  market  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions.  At  this  rate  every  running  inch  of  the  ground  along 
the  vein  was  worth  over  ten  thousand  dollars ;  and  every  one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  shares,  in  which  the  two  mines  were  dU 
vided,  was  worth  on  an  average  seven  hundred  dollars.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  and  in  justification  of  these  prices,  an  immense  body  of 
ore  of  the  richest  description,  firom  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  wide  and  more  than  five  hundred  feet  deep,  was  in 
actual  sight ;  and  in  a  short  time  and  for  a  number  of  months  actual 
dividends  of  over  two  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  monthly,  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  dollars  per  share  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  on 
each  mnning  foot  every  month. 

Such  was  the  huge  deposit  found  by  Mackay  and  Pair  in  the  Consoli- 
dated Virginia  and  California  mines,  or  the  Big  Bonanza  as  it  was 
called.  The  ore  was  not  all  of  the  same  character ;  but  the  most  of  it 
was  very  valuable  and  some  of  it  exceedingly  rich.  In  general  color  it 
ranged  from  pale  green  and  bluish  gray  to  deep  black,  some  of  it  con- 
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taining  native  silTer,  all  more  or  less  gold,  and  in  many  places  there 
were  masses  of  erystals  of  quartz,  bine,  Tiolet,  pnrple,  olive-green,  rose, 
pink  or  white.  The  most  gorgeons  jewel-bespangled  csTems,  with 
whose  story  Sheherszade  beguiled  Shariar  from  his  bloody-minded  pup> 
pose,  and  the  most  gem-fiUed  of  the  '*dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean," 
were  nothing  in  comparison.  Here  were  at  least  five  hundred  thousand 
square  yards  of  ore,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  worth  at  least  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  and  silver  a  square  yard.  It  was  not  the  bonanza 
firm  that  gave  it  this  value.  The  mine  actually  yielded  something  in 
the  neighborhaod  of  that  valuation.  Experts  at  the  time  fixed  the 
value  much  higher.  The  lowest  estimates  put  on  it  were  over  a  hun- 
dred million  ;  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint  thought  that  the 
ore  in  sight  indicated  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  Deides- 
heimer,  the  engineer,  who  rendered  the  working  of  the  mines  practicable 
by  his  suggestion  of  the  cubic  frames  of  timber,  was  disposed  to  place 
the  value  at  some  fifteen  hundred  millions. 

Some  men  have  been  bom  to  great  fortunes,  though  rarely  to  anything 
like  one  hundred  or  even  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  some  have  man- 
aged, by  a  long  course  of  attention  to  careful  business,  to  accumulate 
great  fortunes.  In  these  cases,  as  a  general  rule  they,  by  degrees,  grow 
into  or  up  with  their  fortunes ;  and  there  is  nothing  specially  remark- 
able or  interesting  in  contemplating  these  or  their  wealth.  But  let  the 
reader  imagine  these  hard-working  miners  down  in  the  lower  levels 
of  the  Comstock,  who  had  the  brains  to  conceive  and  believe  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  vein  through  the  barren  ground  between  the  Ophir  and 
the  Best  and  Belcher  mines  and  had  the  pluck  to  put  all  their  money  and 
all  their  labor  into  the  work  of  proving  the  truth  of  their  convictions — 
imagine  the  feelings  of  these  men,  still  young,  vigorous,  sober,  sound  in 
body  and  mind,  with  nearly  all  of  life  before  them,  when  they  suddenly 
burst  into  what  seemed  one  of  the  great  treasure-houses  of  nature,  where 
she  had  been  elaborating  and  storing  wealth  for  uncounted  and  un- 
countable myriads  of  years ;  and  it  was  all  theirs. 

One  of  the  old  Califomian  pioneers  relates  how,  at  Weber  Creek,  in 
1848,  he  did  his  first  day's  work  at  mining.  After  laboring  severely  till 
near  evening  and  clearing  off  several  feet  of  surface  dirt  from  the  top  of 
a  large  rock,  he  unearthed  some  thirty  dollars  worth  of  bright,  shining 
gold  that  was  lying  there  before  him.  He  did  not  pick  it  up  at  first ;  he 
left  it  lie  for  a  time,  and  enjoyed  the  consciousness,  without  touching  it, 
that  there  it  was  within  his  grasp,  and  more  of  the  same  kind  all  along 
the  creek.  The  enjoyment  was  worth  more  than  the  gold.  If  thirty 
dollars  in  golden  grains,  thus  exposed  on  the  rough  surface  of  a  piece  of 
bed-rock,  can  make  a  man  feel  glorious,  what  language  can  express  the 
feelings  of  Mackay  when  he  struck  the  Big  Bonanza  of  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions? 

San  Ftmadsoo,  Cal. 
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Early  California. 

UNPUBLISHED    DOCUMENTS-THE    VICEROY'S   REPORT 

CONCLUDED. 

^^itHB  following  installment  concludes  the  (translated)  re- 
^^      port  of  the  Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo,  reviewing  the  his- 
^      tory  of  California  from  1768  to  1793-    The  translation 
was  begun  in  the  June  number. 

228.  These  naval  forces  I  deem  for  the  present  safficient  in  Acapnlcov 
for  the  purpose  of  cmising  frequently  along  the  northern  and  southern 
coasts;  for  watching  and  impeding  smuggling  in  our  establishments 
which  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  power  might  attempt ;  for  carrying  the 
yearly  supplies  to  the  "  presidios"  and  missions  of  the  Califomias ;  for 
assisting  the  peninsula  in  case  of  invasion  ;  and  for  undertaking  voy- 
ages to  higher  latitudes  if  circumstances  should  so  require  it,  either  to 
acquire  information  about  the  progress  made  in  these  remote  northern 
provinces  by  the  English  or  Russians,  or  in  reference  to  the  fur  trade, 
or  because  necessity  arises  to  make  a  special  examination  of  certain 
parts  of  the  coast. 

229.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  require  in  the  future  a  larger  fleet  for 
the  objects  indicated,  according  to  what  events  may  happen.  But  no 
matter  if  we  increase  or  not  this  naval  force  in  the  Pacific,  we  will  al- 
ways be  able,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  protect  our  commerce,  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  department,  and  defeat,  as  much  as  is  within  our 
power,  the  combinations  upon  which  the  English  have  calculated. 

Fourth  Proposition  about  the  Better  Management  and 

ImproYement  of  the  Special  Funds  or  the 

Missions  of  the  Califomias. 

230.  The  fourth  proposition  contained  herein  must  be  considered  as 
an  incident  of  the  second,  the  same  as  proposition  five  will  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  third ;  and  this  because  the  present  has  reference  to  the 
development  of  the  salines  of  San  Bias,  whose  products  are  to  be  ap- 
plied for  the  expenses  of  the  department,  and  because  proposition  five 
will  treat  about  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the  administration  of  the 
special  funds  of  the  California  missions,  so  that  this  capital  may  not  be 
impaired,  and  a  new  burden  imposed  upon  the  treasury. 

Z)l.  These  funds,  if  properly  cared  for,  are  sufficient  for  maintaining 
the  actual  missions ;  but  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
personally  managed  the  landed  properties  (fincas),  the  products  thereof, 
which  the  society  formerly  used  for  pious  purposes,  have  begun  to 
decrease. 

232.  For  this  reason  it  was  considered  convenient  to  relieve  the  man- 
agement of  funded  ecclesiastical  properties  from  the  charge  of  these 
revenues,  and  confide  same,  in  accordance  with  a  royal  ozder,  to  the 
former  auditors  of  the  cashier's  department  of  the  royal  treasury,  don 
Francisco  de  Salas  Carrillo  ;  but  at  the  death  of  this  magistrate  a  still 
greater  decadence  was  noted. 

233.  There  were  many  applicants  for  the  vacant  administration,  and 
my  predecessor,  don  Manuel  Antonio  Flores,  thought  that  the  safest 
thin^  to  do  would  be  to  place  the  management  in  charge  of  the  two 
magistrates  of  said  royal  treasury  and  hold  them  jointly  responsible. 

234.  80  he  decided  and  advised  His  Majesty,  accompanying  his  letter 
(number  159,  of  January  27,  1789)  with  an  authenticated  copy  of  the 
proceedings.  But  in  another  letter  (number  178,  of  March  27th) 
he  informed  that  this  measure,  far  from  producing  any  good,  was  fast 
precipitating  the  funds  to  utter  ruin,  and  that  they  could  be  saved  only 
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by  an  active,  intelligent  and  zealous  general  manager,  who  should  fre- 
quently inspect  the  estates  and  be  capable  of  developing  their  resources 
and  disposing  at  a  fair  price  of  the  products  ;  and  who  also  should  keep 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  subaltern  administrators.  Such  a  general 
manager  should  have  no  other  office  or  employment,  and  should  be 
paid  a  competent  salary. 

235.  These  letters  he  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Bajamar,  the  same 
as  I  did  with  my  number  22  of  Nov.  26,  1789,  wherein  I  agreed  with  the 
opinion  of  my  predecessor  in  reference  to  confiding  the  estates  to  a 
General  Administrator  of  the  Califomias;  because,  among  different 
other  notable  matters  in  the  management  of  those  properties,  I  noted, 
that  after  estimating  in  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  the  construction  of 
a  water  reservoir  on  the  estate,  called  Arroyozarco,  more  than  forty 
thousand  dollars  had  been  expended  and  the  work  is  not  yet  finished. 

236.  Afterward  I  forwarded  with  my  letter  (number  202  of  Nov.  30, 
1790)  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  proceeding  had  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  the  royal  order  of  May  20,  1781,  which  commanded  the 
sale  of  the  rural  properties  of  the  special  funds,  providing  that  the 
product  of  such  sale  should  be  placed  with  the  necessary  guarantees  at 
interest 

237.  This  measure  was  not  carried  out,  because  the  auditor,  don 
Francisco  Salas  Carrillo,  presented  a  diffuse  representation  in  which  he 
persisted  in  making  out  that  the  special  fund  would  suffer  still  more  in 
case  its  landed  properties  should  be  sold,  stating  therein  that  if  the 
necessary  improvements  should  be  made  the  estate  "Ibarra*'  would 
produce  $40,000  every  year,  and  the  holdings  of  Arroyozarco  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars. 

238.  With  such  fair  prospects  in  sight,  the  sale  of  the  properties  was 
suspended.  After  listening  to  the  argument  of  the  fiscal  of  the  royal 
treasury  and  to  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Coun- 
cillors the  viceroy,  don  Matias  de  Galv^,  informed  His  Majesty  of  these 
proceedings,  in  a  letter  (number  670  of  April  27 ^  1784),  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  royal  order  of  December  14,  1785,  decided  in  favor 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  Carrillo  until  its  results  should  be  known. 

239.  These  results  were  far  from  satisfactory,  for  instead  of  a  yearly 
net  product  of  $40,000  derived  from  the  Ibarra  estate,  the  whole  income 
for  a  period  of  five  years  (1784  to  1788  in  which  latter  year  Carrillo  died) 
only  amounted  to  $32,023 ;  and  in  another  period  of  five  years  (1785  to 
1789)  the  estate  of  Arroyozarco  suffered  a  loss  of  $1 ,324. 

240.  For  this  reason,  the  fiscal  of  the  royal  treasury  petitioned  for, 
the  Assessor  General  of  this  vice-kingdom  agreed  thereto,  and  I  decreed 
in  conformity  therewith,  that  the  rural  property  of  the  special  funds  of 
the  Missions  of  the  Californias  should  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder  or  bidders,  with  the  express  condition  that  the  pur- 
chaser should  acquire  said  property  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  per- 
petual annuity  (d  censo  perpetuo),  and  that  no  cash  deposit  should  be 
made  on  the  sale  price,  but  that  the  buyer  should  furnish  the  corre- 
sponding bonds  so  as  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  also'the 
value  of  all  the  live-stock. 

241.  In  my  letter,  number  202,  I  reported  on  this  matter,  propos- 
ing also  if  it  should  not  be  possible  to  effect  a  favorable  sale  of  the  es- 
tates, to  place  same  under  the  charge  of  a  general  manager,  having  the 
qualities  mentioned  by  my  predecessor,  even  if  his  salary  should  be 
triple  the  amount  now  paid  to  the  magistrates  of  the  treasury  for  man- 
aging these  funds,  which  they  are  unable  to  do  properly,  owing  to  other 
official  duties  requiring  their  prior  attention  and  impeding  these  magis- 
trates absolutely  from  personally  visiting  and  inspecting  said  estates, 
which  impoverish  more  and  more  every  day,  as  is  proven  by  the  former 
expenditure  of  $98,000  and  by  the  $140,000  required,  according  to  the 
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estimate  of  the  engineer,  don  Miguel  Constanzo,  for  the  purpoae  of  fin- 
ishing the  water  reservoir  at  Atroyozarco. 

242.  This  has  been  the  estate  which  suffered  most,  becanse  its  prod- 
ucts give  no  revenne  whatsoever ;  and  as,  besides,  large  amounts  had  to 
be  expended  in  continuing  the  improvements,  it  be^me  necessary  to 
rent  this  property,  and  consequently  another  interminable  lawsuit  arose 
about  the  insufficiency  of  the  sureties  on  the  bond  of  the  lessee  (already 
deceased),  and  about  complaints  and  discords  of  the  settlers  or  sub-less- 
ees of  the  same  estate. 

243.  In  my  letter  (No.  283  of  July  23,  1791)  I  reported  all  this  to  the 
Marquis  de  Bajamar,  repeating  my  proposition  to  sell  the  properties ; 
and  again  called  attention  to  my  own  opinions  and  those  of  my  prede- 
cessor. I  begged  to  be  informed  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  sov- 
ereign decision  of  His  Majesty,  so  as  to  be  able  to  save  the  public  funds 
of  this  Vice-EIingdom  being  burdened  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
costs  which  the  missions  of  the  Californias  will  cause  to  it,  in  case  that 
the  special  funds  are  insufficient  for  maintaining  said  missions. 

244.  The  landed  properties  of  the  special  funds  are  valued  at  $527,- 
500;  its  capitals  loaned  out  on  interest  amount  to  $188,000;  therefore 
the  total  is  the  large  sum  of  $715,500,  whose  yearly  interest  at  the  rate 
of  tyre  per  cent,  should  be  $35,575.  The  missionaries  receive  every 
year  a  little  above  $22,000 ;  consequently  a  balance  should  remain  of 
$12,000  to  $13,000  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  new  missions, 
traveling  expenses  and  transportation  of  the  missionaries  by  land  and 
water. 

245.  These  last  two  items  are  neither  of  frequent  occurrence  nor 
very  exx>ensive.  At  an  average  they  may  amount  yearly  to  about  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars.  Deducting  this  from  the  before  mentioned 
balance,  the  remainder  will  serve  to  increase  the  special  funds ;  and  as 
these  balances  are  the  most  available  resources,  they  are  to  be  safely  in- 
vested, and  with  the  revenues  derived  therefrom  not  only  the  actual  ex- 
penses can  be  covered,  but  also  those  which  in  the  future  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  spiritual  conquest  and  for  subduing  pagan  Indians.  But 
all  these  fair  hopes  will  vanish  if  no  stop  is  put  to  the  ruination  of  the 


246.  This  calamity  can  be  guarded  against  by  the  disposal  or  sale 
of  the  properties,  and  also  by  placing  the  estates  under  the  charge  of  an 
intelligent,  honest  and  active  general  manager ;  although  in  my  opinion 
it  would  be  preferable  to  dispose  of  these  lands  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  fiscal  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  whose  propositions  are  (and  had 
to  be)  suspended  until  Your  Excellency  informs  me  if  His  Majesty  ap- 
proves this  measure. 

Fifib  Proposition,  about  OonserTing  tbe  Primitive  Man- 
it:.'^.     ner  of  Managringr  tbe  Salines  of  Zapotilla. 

247.  Under  date  of  June  18,  1790,  I  received  the  decisions  sanction- 
ing the  measure  in  reference  to  restoring  the  salines  !of  Zapotilla  to 
the  former  mode  of  mana|;ement.  This  measure  I  supported  by  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  actuations,  which  I  enclosed  in  the  letter  (No.  368 
of  February  26  of  the  same  year),  addressed  to  don  Antonio  Vald^z. 

248.  Tbe  simple  and  safe  management  of  these  salines  had  been 
changed,  in  the  hope  that  the  product  would  be  increased  by  working 
the  salines  directly  on  account  of  the  royal  treasury.  But  the  contrary 
happened:  for  since  1781,  when  the  new  administration  was  installed, 
until  1788,  the  out-put  decreased  and  the  considerable  sum  of  nearly  $73,- 
000  was  lost. 

249.  After  the  salines  were  again  placed  under  the  former  manage- 
ment, it  was  possible  to  bring  them  back  to  their  old  standard  of  pro- 
ducing $75,000  a  year  and  without  exposing  this  money  to  be  inverted 
in  extravagant  and  useless  expenditures.    Besides,  the  towns  and  settle- 
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ments  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  saltworks  have  been  improved. 
The  reason  for  it  is  that  the  salt  wells  are  rented  at  the  rate  of  eight  dol- 
lars each ;  the  product  is  more  than  thirty  thousand  '^cargas'*  [about 
300  pounds  in  a  '*carga'']  of  salt,  for  which  the  king  pasrs  6  reales  [75c] 
per  *  *carga,"  and  sells  it  for  sixteen  reales  [$2].  Consequently  the  lessee 
does  not  lose  the  price  of  his  labor  in  working  the  wells,  and  the  just 
profits  of  the  royal  treasury  are  assured  without  any  danger  of  bank* 
ruptcies  nor  any  salaries  to  administrator  or  interventor,  for  the  reason 
that  the  management  has  again  been  entrusted  to  the  Commissary  of  the 
dejMLrtment  of  San  Bias ;  and,  for  the  present  there  exists  no  motive  to 
change  this  state  of  affairs. 

Remarks  to  Obviate  a  Difficulty  which  migrht  be  AUegred 
agrainst  Kew  Bnterprises  and  Expenses. 

250.  As  the  enterprises  necessary  for  the  new  establishment  at  the 
port  of  La  Bodega,  the  examination  of  the  stretch  of  coast  to  Juan  de 
Fuca  strait,  the  occupation  of  the  entrance  of  Kzeta  and  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  (to  all  of  which  I  have  referxed  in  H  185  to  195  and  216  to  219), 
must  occasion  expenses  to  the  royal  treasury,  which  will  be  still  further 
increased  by  the  cost  of  fortifying  the  "presidios'*  of  the  Califomias 
(of  which  I J  220  to  223  treat),  it  may  seem  that  these  propositions 
contradict  the  contents  of  §2  196  to  198,  wherein  I  oppose  every  project, 
no  matter  how  advantageous  it  may  be,  which  compels  us  to  incur  great 
expenses.  But  in  reference  to  these  propositions  I  must  make  the  fol- 
lowing distinctions : 

251  •  Our  establishments  of  the  Califomias  reach  to  the  "  presidio  "  of 
San  Francisco,  and  if,  as  the  English  think,  this  is  to  be  the  boundary 
line,  then  they  might  establish  themselves  at  the  port  of  La  Bodega, 
which  is  so  close  to  that  peninsula,  that  it  is  practically  the  same  as  if 
they  were  on  it. 

252.  Consequently,  as  such  pernicious  neighbors  must  surely  be 
avoided  and  at  once,  we  cannot  do  less  than  occupy  without  delay  said 
port ;  and  therefore  it  is  apparent  that  this  is  not  one  of  those  projects 
based  upon  future  advantages  or  which  originate  heavy  expenditures. 

253.  Neither  can  we  dispense  with  a  minute  exploration  of  the  stretch 
of  coast  up  to  Juan  de  Puca  strait,  because  we  ignore  what  mediums  the 
English  may  acquire  for  ap{>roac^ing  our  establishments,  and  neither 
know  if  the  Columbia  river,  immediate  to  the  entrance  of  Bzeta,  is  the 
supposed  passage  between  the  two  oceans ;  a  matter  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  investigate.  The  costs  thereof  will  not  be  exorbitant  and 
this  exploration  does  not  compel  us  to  continue  in  larger  expenditures. 

254.  The  expenses  would  be  greater  if  we  had  to  build  establishments 
at  the  entrance  of  Ezeta,  in  case  that  the  Columbia  river  should  really 
be  the  passage  or  if  other  matters  of  great  importance  should  compel  us 
thereto. 

255.  It  would  also  be  very  expensive  to  build  or  construct  regular 
fortifications  and  to  garrison  same  with  the  corresponding  number  of 
California  presidial  troops,  as  it  seems  is  required  ov  the  proximity  of 
foreien  vessels,  and  the  facility  with  which  an  enemy  in  open  war  might 
invade  and  take  said  peninsula,  absolutely  defenseless  as  it  is.  But 
neither  this  very  serious  matter,  nor  the  promptly  required  establish- 
ment at  the  port  of  La  Bodega,  nor  the  conditional  occupation  of  the 
entrance  of  Ezeta  have  any  other  remedy,  but  to  do  our  best  and  at  once 
furnish  all  the  money  required  for  these  purposes.  The  treasury  should 
in  preference  to  all  other  actual  needs,  no  mattca:  how  important  they 
mav  be,  use  its  revenues  for  sustaining  and  maintaining  these  new  fortifi- 
cations and  additional  troops.  Besides,  in  the  special  treaties  already 
made  or  to  be  hereafter  entered  into  with  the  English  or  Russians,  a  pre- 
cise condition  or  stipulation  should  be  inserted,  prohibiting  either  of 
them  firom  settling  on  localities  immediate  to  our  possessions  of  the 
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Califomias.  These  territories  of  ours  can  at  once  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
adequate  defense  for  resisting  invasions  or  attacks  from  vessels,  by  the 
means  about  which  I  advised  in  my  letter  (No.  134  of  November  30, 1792) 
and  which  I  repeat  in  the  second  proposition  under  22  220  to  223. 

256.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  such  defenses  are  insufficient 
against  a  formal  and  decisive  invasion,  as  also  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  Bnffliah  will  agree  to  any  snch  stipulation  or  condition.  But  how- 
soever tnis  may  be.  I  think  to  have  removed  the  apparent  contradiction 
of  22  196  and  following,  by  proving  that  the  steps  to  be  taken  and  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred  are  for  the  purpose  of  deiending  and  maintaining 
our  peninsula  of  the  Califomias,  and  not  projects  based  upon  future 
advantages ;  but  that  they  are  simply  precautionary  measures  to  guard 
against  the  alienation  of  a  territory  we  conquered  at  the  cost  of  many 
lives,  hardships  and  treasure. 

257.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  pretended  the  absolute  posses- 
sion of  all  the  extensive  coasts  north  of  the  Californias ;  because  this  is 
a  project  to  which  I  am  opposed  and  which  I  consider  a  distant,  adven- 
turous and  costly  enterprise. 

Statement  that  the  Occupation  of  the  Port  of  Kutka  or  of 

any  other  Harbor  on  the  remote  coasts  Korth  of 

the  Califomias  is  Useless  to  Spain. 

258.  The  preservation  on  our  part  of  the  port  of  Nutka,  has  in  my 
opinion  been  as  useless  to  us,  as  would  be  the  occupation  of  any  other 
advanced  locality,  excepting  those  in  the  immediate  vacinity  of  our 
establishments  in  the  Califomias,  for  the  reason  that  such  occupation 
will  always  be  productive  of  large  expenditures  and  grave  obligations 
and  may  even  be  the  cause  of  involving  our  Court  in  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties with  the  Court  of  Saint  James. 

It  is  Proposed  to  Cede  the  Port  of  Nutka  to  the  SSngriish. 

259.  Therefore  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  cede  voluntarily 
and  absolutely  our  establishment  at  Nutka  to  the  Enelish ;  for  according 
to  everything  I  have  been  able  to  understand  and  discover  about  the 
ideas  of  the  English  commander,  Vancouver,  and  his  emisary,  Brough- 
ton,  their  desire  and  ambition  seems  to  be  to  raise  the  English  flag  in 
that  port  without  recognizing  the  flag  of  Spain ;  and  this  rather  impelled 
by  a  spirit  of  vainglory  to  uphold  a  claim  which  has  been  controverted, 
into  a  point  of  honor,  than  for  real  interest  and  advantages  to  be  derived, 
which  in  truth  are  very  problematic  so  far  as  they  have  reference  to  the 
far  trade. 

260.  In  2  205, 1  stated  that  the  English  had  fathered  the  first  fruits ; 
in  effect,  different  merchants  of  that  nation,  residents  of  the  East  Indies, 
fitted  out  in  1786  two  vessels  and  placing  same  in  charge  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  navy,  John  Mears,  traded  during  that  year  and  the  next. 

261 .  When  Mears  undertook  his  second  expedition,  he  entered  into  the 
port  of  San  Lorenzo  de  Nutka.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  his  trade 
with  the  Indians  (and  also  to  be  better  able  to  defend  himself  against 
the  natives  and  the  inclement  weather)  he  considered  it  convenient  to 
reside  ashore.  For  this  object  he  choose  a  small  piece  of  land,  fenced  it  in, 
within  the  stockade  built  a  house  or  temporaxy  shelter,  and  raised  the 
English  flag. 

262.  It  may  have  happened,  as  this  officer  avows  in  the  diarj"  of  his 
voyaee,  that  Macuma,  cacique,  chief  or  headman  of  the  natives  inhabit- 
ing ^e  district  of  Nutka,  sold  him  that  piece  of  land  whereon  Mears 
built  said  provisional  hut ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  same  Indian  in 
his  voluntarv  statement  made  by  him  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
worthy  of  faith,  insisted  he  had  never  made  any  such  sale  or  donation. 

263.  Notwithstanding  this,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  English  have  a 
lust  light  to  the  estamishment  acquired  by  Mears,  and  consequently 
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there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  last  convention 
made  between  our  court  and  that  of  Saint  James,  about  returning  to  the 
English  all  of  which  they  had  possession  in  April,  1789. 

264.  To  carry  this  stipulation  into  efiBect,  the  captain  of  the  first- 
class,  don  Juan  de  la  Bodega  y  Cnadra,  known  as  an  honorable  and  intel- 
ligent genUeman,  was  chosen  and  appointed.  His  orders  were  to  pro- 
c^d  promptly  to  Nutka ;  to  treat  with  the  oommissioner  of  the  court  of 
Saint  James,  to  deliver  unto  him  the  part  b^ong|ing  to  the  English,  and 
to  settle  amicably  whatsoever  difficulty  might  arise. 

265.  The  commander  of  the  Spanish  expedition  and  George  Van- 
couver, English  commissioner,  havmg  met  at  Nutka,  Cuadra  fitly  judgc4 
that  his  first  step,  considering  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  should  be  to 
inform  or  state  to  the  English  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  corresponding 
to  each.  But  Vancouver,  who  possibly  could  find  no  ground  upon  which 
to  take  possession  of  all  the  buildings  and  territones  as  he  had  been 
commanded  by  his  court,  answered  that  his  orders  stated  that  full  sur- 
render of  all  uie  territory  and  port  of  San  Lorenzo  should  be  made  to 
him,  and  that  his  instructions  did  not  authorize  him  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussions about  the  legitimacy  of  these  rights. 

266.  Howsoever  these  orders  may  have  been  dictated,  they  are  open 
to  the  suspicion  either  that  the  English  had  veiy  little  knowledge  about 
the  places  claimed  by  them,  or  that  they  desirea  to  acquire  what  was  not 
theirs,  but  which  might  be  useful.  Cuaora,  with  the  object  of  conserv- 
ing harmony  and  of  proving  to  the  court  of  Saint  James  our  sincerity, 
was  inclined  to  yield  to  every  reasonable  claim,  and  gave  to  understand, 
as  it  seems,  that  he  was  ready  to  comply  with  Vancouver's  request. 

267.  The  English  commander,  satisfied  and  pleased  with  this  com- 
plaisance, made  his  plans  for  placing  a  guard  at  the  establishment  sur- 
rendered to  him  and  to  continue  on  his  voyage.  He  ordered  that  the 
"  Dedalo"  should  be  unloaded,  and  the  cargo  and  ammunition  deposited 
in  the  warehouses.  But  after  Vancouver's  crew  had  been  engaged  in 
this  work  for  a  few  days^  the  commander,  don  Juan  de  laCuadra, 
changed  his  mind,  thinkmg  he  had  exceeded  his  powers,  and  con- 
sidered it  safer  to  acknowl^lge  his  error  than  to  continue  a  procedure 
contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  his  instructions. 

26S.  Therefore  he  informed  Vancouver,  that  having  maturely  con- 
sidered the  orders  given  him  for  complying  with  his  mission,  he  thought 
he  could  venture  to  surrender  to  him  absolutely  the  port  of  Nutka  and 
the  territories  of  its  districts,  but  only  place  him,  Vancouver,  in  pos- 
session of  that  part  which  had  been  obtained  or  acquired  by  Mears  and 
whereon  the  abandoned  hut  had  been  built. 

269.  Still  Cuadra  proposed  that,  Vancouver  being  convinced  of  the 
right  which  the  English  nation  had  to  the  whole  district  and  exclusively 
to  the  port  of  Nutka,  he  would  at  once  place  the  whole  temporarily 
under  hia  orders,  and  formal  surrender  thereof  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  their  sovereigns  should  decide  upon  this  point. 

270.  The  English  commander  could  well  have  afforded  to  accept  this 
provisional  cession,  but  he  did  not  deem  it  convenient ;  yet  he  isentitied 
to  some  excuse  for  his  apparent  displeasure  when  Cuadra  informed  him 
of  his  new  decision,  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  time  and  useless  work 
suffered  by  his  crews  in  unloading  and  loading  the  **  Dedalo,"  and  also 
because  t£is  delay  compelled  him  to  return  next  year,  in  case  our  court 
should  decide  to  surrender  the  whole  of  the  district  and  the  harbor  of 
Nutka. 

271.  This  commander  has  had  no  reasons  for  exi^gerating  what  he 
supposes  himself  to  have  suffered,  nor  yet  for  saying  tiiat  my  orders  to 
don  Juan  de  la  Cuadra  were  obscure,  because  these  instructions  agree 
and  are  in  conformity  with  the  sovereign  commands  of  tiie  king.  If 
Vancouver  was  firmly  convinced  of  England's  legitimate  right  to  the 
territory  and  port  of  Nutka,  and  that  this  would  be  the  finu  decision. 
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then  he  could  have  easily  agreed  to  the  provisional  surrender  proposed 
to  him. 

272.  After  all,  if  Cnadra's  change  compelled  Vancouver  to  delay  his 
stay  in  Nutka  and  to  impose  work  upon  the  crews,  which  of  his  own 
accord  he  discharged,  it  also  afforded  the  English  commander  an  oppor- 
tuni^  for  reconnoitering  the  posts  of  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  for 
providing  himself  with  fresh  supplies  not  obtainable  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  for  resting  his  men  without  the  fears  and  precaution  which 
communication  with  those  islanders  awaken. 

273.  Finally  the  delay  of  one  year  in  his  expedition,  about  which 
Vancouver  complains,  seems  to  me  to  be  without  foundation,  because 
he  could  neither  know  the  time  required  for  examining  the  coast,  nor 
the  point  from  which  he  could  start  on  his  return  to  Burope. 

274.  All  the  foregoing  demonstrates  clearly  the  true  designs  of  the 
British,  and  still  more,  knowing,  as  is  evident,  that  the  profits  which 
can  come  from  the  poasession  of  Nutka  are  very  precarious,  because  the 
English  cannot  now  hope  that  this  locality  will  become  the  trade  cen- 
ter for  otter  skins,  where  they  may  have  facilities  for  acquiring  from 
the  Indians  large  quantities  thereof,  for  the  reason,  that  the  bulk  of 
this  kind  of  furs  comes  from  the  interior,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Nutka  Indians  have  hardly  any  intercourse  with  the  Nuchimases. 

275.  Formerly  the  channel  of  Fuca  was  unknown,  and  consequently 
the  vessels  did  not  go  up  by  the  northern  outlet  to  the  "  rancherias  "  of 
the  Nuchimases,  who,  not  being  able  to  dispose  directly  of  their  mer- 
chandise, were  compelled  to  sell  same  to  the  Indians  of  Nutka,  ex- 
pressly occupied  in  this  trade.  But  now  the  vessels  visit  those  ranch- 
erias and  trade  directly  with  the  Indians. 

276.  I  have  mentioned  briefly  these  points  so  as  to  prove  that  if  the 
English  nation,  in  the  hope  of  continuing  without  loss  in  the  fur  trade, 
or  for  other  reasons,  whose  dangers  would  be  greater  to  us  if  their  set- 
tlements should  be  nearer  to  ours  of  the  Californias,  desires  to  sustain 
as  a  point  of  honor  the  possession  of  the  establishment  of  San  Lorenzo 
de  Nutka,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  greatly  gratified  in 
having  the  best  of  opportunities  in  selling  to  them  as  a  favor  our  com- 
plaisance to  their  pretentions.  Because  those  possessions  far  from 
being  useful  to  us,  will  be  the  cause  of  heavy  expenses  and  damages 
against  which  we  must  guard. 

The  Propositions  are  Ratified  and  the  Report  Broagrl^t 

to  an  End. 

277.  In  my  opinion,  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  peninsula  of 
the  Californias  and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  possessions  situated  on  the 
coasts  of  tbe  South  Sea,  can  be  avoided  if  the  measures  contained  in 
these  five  propositions  (and  which  I  have  tried  to  prove  in  this  diffuse 
report)  are  carried  out. 

278.  I  now  arrive  at  its  conclusion,  and  hope  that  Your  Excellency 
will  receive  it  as  proof  of  my  zeal,  love  and  profound  acknowledgment 
of  the  sovereign  virtues  of  the  King,  informing  His  Majesty  of  the 
contents,  so  that  he  may  advise  me  of  his  royal  pleasure.  God,  etc. , 
etc.    Mexico,  April  12,  1793. 

Thb  Count  db  R8vii,i,a.  Gigbdo. 

This  is  a  true  copy  of  letter  number  162  of  the  correspondence  with 
the  government  at  Madrid  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

So  I  certify.  Carlos  Maria  db  BuStamantb. 


MUCH  It  miftht  not  be  so  dazzIiiiK*a  form  of  conquest,  bat  it  wonld 

BETTCR  cost  lew    and  leave  a    better  taste  in  the  month  If  Uncle 

INVESTMENT.  Sam  wonld  "liberate"  the  arid  lands  of  the  West. 
There  ta  an  area  many  times  sa  large  as  the  whole  Philippine 
archipelago,  right  here  inaide  his  own  fencea,  which  he  conld 
convert  from  desert  into  good  homee  for  twenty  million  Americans. 
He  wonldn't  have  to  crowd  anyone  ont,  Oie  campaif^  wonld 
make  no  widows  and  orphans  (thongh  it  wonld  make  no  generals^ 
and  he  wonld  be  getting  aomething  for  his  money — as  now  he  is 
not.  The  old  gentleman  jised  to  have  a  reputation  for  being  a  pretty 
good  hand  at  a  bargain.  If  the  West  can  nndge  him  sufficiently  on  this 
point — and  it  is  now  rather  planning  to  try — it  will  be  doing  a  aetvice  as 
great  to  Uncle  Sam  as  to  itself.  It  is  time  for  a  concerted  movement 
for  the  development  of  our  own  country.  It  is  a  better  country  than 
the  ones  we  are  gunning  after — better  for  Americana,  at  any  rate.  It 
will  support  two  hundred  million  people  before  it  is  as  crowded  as  the 
Philippines  are  now.  And  water  will  earn  a  good  deal  more  in  the 
West  than  gunpowder  will  among  the  heathen,  as  a  business  invest- 
ment 

TTLE  A  Devoted  Son  was  considerably  Chagrined  to  see  Fire  break 

.rOHNNV'S  ont  inaNeighbor'a  house  whither  his  Mother  had  gone  to  make 

xsop.  a  Call.  It  went  against  hia  Finer  Feelings  to  perceive  the  Au- 
thoress of  his  Being  at  a  Third-etory  window,  waving  loudly  for 
Rescue.  His  Bmbarraasment  increased  when  the  absurd  Bystanders  sug- 
gested that  he  would  better  shin  np  the  fii»«scape  and  bring  her 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  he  replied  with  Dignity,  "for  yon  people 
who  have  no  Seal  Reverence  f«r  Women.  The  man  who  Lays  bis  Btuid 
on  them,  save  in  the  way  of  Base  Flattery,  is  a  Coward.  My  mother  has 
no  real  Business  up  there,  but  there  die  /t.  And  who  ahall  Daie  to 
Hani  her  Down." 

Moral :    Any  place  la  good  enough  for  the  fla^ 

one.  A  Self-Respecting  Person   (and   Properly   so,    as  he  was  a 

LiTTLG  Billionaire  and  of  enormons  Mnscnliir  development)  seeing 

JOHNNV.  two  Newsboys  fighting  on  the  street,  felt  a  Humane  Impulse 
to  Pall  them  Apart.  Having  inherited  the  love  of  Pair  play,  he  took  the 
Bigger  boy  by  the  ScmS"  of  the  neck  and  kicked  him  Fom  Blocks.  But 
though  a  Champion  of  the  Downtrodden,  he  was  No  Fool.  Having  had 
a  BnainesB  training  himself,  and  knowing  that  Some  Other  big  boy 
might  come  along  Any  Minute  and  bully  the  Poor  Little  Fellow  again, 
he  put  the  little  fellow's  Pennies  in  his  own  Pants  Pocket  where  they 
would  be  Safe,  and  tied  the  Little  Fellow  np  in  the  Dog  House,  where 
he  promised  to  Bdncate  him. 

"  Lemme  go  I  I  don't  want  to,"  cried  the  Ungrateful  brut.  But  the 
Good  Man  picked  up  a  Club  and  aaid,  soothingly:  "  Sh  t  Sonny  I 
Yon  don't  know  what's  Good  for  yon.  Under  my  Enlightened  Rule 
you  will  enjoy  a  far  larger  Measure  of  Freedom  than  yon  conld  possi- 
bly have  Running  azonnd  the  Streets  by  yourself.    I  will  let  yon  Sell 
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PapeiSy  and  I  will  take  Care  of  your  Money  for  you  ;  and  if  you  are  a 
Very  good  little  boy,  maybe  I'll  Adopt  you  some  day.'' 

Meantime  the  firat  Bad  Boy  was  pulling  the  Hair  of  another  Smaller 
Fellow.  The  which  being  observed  by  the  Self-Respecting  person,  he 
Flew  to  the  Rescue.  '*  Kick  him,  Sonny  1 "  he  cried.  *'  When  I  get 
there  I'll  teach  him  to  Weylerize  the  Helpless  I  "  And  he  laid  the  Bad 
b<^  out  with  a  punch  in  the  Belt. 

The  Small  One  danced  with  Glee,  crying :  *'  Didn't  we  Do 
him  I  "  But  his  Deliverer  answered  :  "  We  nothing  I  /  did  it.  It's 
my  Mission  to  Relieve  the  Oppressed.  Here,  let  me  take  Care  of  your 
Papers  for  you." 

The  Small  One  put  his  Thumb  up  to  see  if  his  Nose  was  still  On, 
and  threw  a  pebble  at  the  Good  Man,  who  thereupon  sprang  upon  him 
and  Smote  him,  and  kept  smiting.  About  half  who  saw  the  scrap  said : 
"  Oh,  let  the  kid  go  and  play."  But  the  Self-Respecting  person  had 
his  temper  with  him.  *'  I  don't  I«ike  the  Job,"  he  confessed,  **  for  this 
brat  is  only  70  pounds  and  I'm  at  240.  But  I  owe  a  Duty  to  Humanity. 
There  has  not  been  a  Moment  when  I  could  have  Retired  with  Honor. 
If  I  let  him  Up,  he'll  think  I'm  Afraid  of  him.  Besides,  he  isn't  Fit  to 
run  around  Alone,  and  if  I  don't  take  care  of  him  some  Unprincipled 
Person  will  certainly  Hurt  him  and  take  away  his  Hard-earned  J^ennies. 
I've  got  to  Pound  him  till  he  Squeals,  for  I  feel  Responsible  to  Civiliz- 
ation for  him." 

This  fable  teaches  how  unwise  it  is  to  be  Smaller  than  your  Bene- 
factor. 

Roosevelt  for  Vice-President?    When  someone  gets  up  San      those 
Juan  Hill  ahead  of  him  1    As  *'  Teddy  "  is  not  dead  yet,  there  unselfish 

need  be  no  hurry  about  burying  him.    Historically,  that  is  souls  i 

what  the  Vice  Presidency  means.  It  is  the  political  grave.  And  that 
fact  is  no  stranger  to  the  very  kind  gentlemen  to  whom  "Teddy  "  is  the 
Handwriting  on  the  Wall,  and  who  have  no  other  polite  hope  of  eras- 
ing him.  Roosevelt  has  nothing  to  drive  him  to  suicide ;  and  as  he 
is  not  many  kinds  of  a  fool  he  doubtless  will  not  be  led. 

Certainly  no  one  can  accuse  the  YautA^s  Companion  of  lodging      opinions 
incendiary  opinions.    Its  most  structural  characteristic,  per-  of  a 

haps,  is  a  conservatism  so  serious  as  sometimes  to  verge  on  conservative. 

timidity.  It  has  something  like  three-quarters  of  a  million  subscribers 
and  several  million  readers  ;  being  far  ahead,  in  circulation,  of  any 
other  publication  in  America.  It  has  won  this  vast  commercial  suc- 
cess in  every  State  in  the  Union,  by  taking  the  last  pains  not  to  offend 
anyone.  So  it  means  something  when  the  youtA*s  Companion  says 
editorially  (in  its  issue  of  Sept.  7) : 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  common  comment  that  the  people  are  thed  of  the  conflict  [in  the 
Philippines]  and  wiah  to  see  it  ended.  Those  who  regard  the  war  as  an  immoral  at- 
tack upon  a  people    .    .    .    have  been  reinforced  by  politicians  who  think  they  see 

...  an  opportunity  for  party  success.  Besides  .  .  .  many  supporters  of  the 
administration  are  apprehensive  lest  their  political  opponents  are  correct  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  eflfect  of  the  war  upon  future  elections.  On  the  other  side  there  is  no  en- 
thusiasm for  the  war.  It  is  merely  ro^arded  as  a  painful  national  duty.  .  .  .  Carry- 
ing on  a  distant  war  .  .  .  is  new  business  to  the  Ameiican  people.  They  do  not 
like  it,  and  only  accept  its  cruel,  distasteful  burdens  when  they  must." 

The  proposition  to  set  aside  as  a  national  park  the  wonderftd  a  test 
Petrified  Forest  near  Holbrook,  Ariz.,  should  be  carried  out —  of  our 

and  will  be,  imless  in  our  zeal  to  convert  the  heathen  we  are  civilfzation. 

going  to  turn  heathen  ourselves.  There  are  many  ''petrified  forests " 
In  the  Southwest ;  but  that  marvelous  area  strewn  with  logs  and  chips 
of  agate  and  chalcedony  and  amethyst  is  incomparably  Uie  finest  on 
earth.  It  is  rapidly  being  despoiled  by  relic-seekers  and  money-grub- 
bers. What  they  could  readily  carry  on,  of  this  heavy  material,  would 
not  count  so  fast  in  a  deposit  so  enormous ;  but  vandals  are  even  blow- 
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ing  up  *'  logs  "  of  ten  tons  of  agate  to  get  a  fist-size  specimen  from  the 
heart.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  which  a 
civilized  government  should  preserve — ^like  '/  Inscription  Rock*'  and  the 
chief  ruins  of  the  cave-villages  and  cliff-dwellings,  the  monuments  of 
"  the  Cities  that  were  Forgotten  "  on  the  plains  of  Gran  Quivira»  the 
matchless  Natural  Bridge  of  Arizona,  and  so  on.  But  it  can  make  a 
good  beginning  at  the  Petrified  Forest.  Unless  these  steps  are  taken 
soon,  our  posteritj  will  wonder  what  colossal  conceit  made  their  phills- 
tine  forefathers  account  themselves  civilized.  The  scruhbiest  nation 
takes  better  care  of  these  things  than  we  do.  Mexico,  Peru,  even  Spain, 
I>rotect  their  antiquities,  govemmentally.  We  do  not.  Isn't  it  i%out 
time  we  began  to  catch  up  r  While  it  is  very  glorious  to  know  tJiat  we 
can  '*  lick  "  them,  there  might  also  be  some  quiet  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing that  we  were  more  intefiectual. 

If  '*  adopted,"  President  McKinley  will  be  the  Sixteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

LET  us  It  would  be  comic,  if  it  were  not  so  tragically  serious,  to  ob- 

LEARN  serve  how  few  Americans  today  really  Imow  anything  about 

TO  READ.  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States— except  the  names.  Not  one  voter  in  a  hundred  can 
give  a  reasonably  intelligent  summary,  even,  of  the  contents  of  those 
fundamental  documents ;  not  one  voter  in  a  tibousand  can  quote  a  par- 
agraph. Not  only  the  noblest  and  wisest  creed  ever  devised  by  patriots, 
but  the  actual  charter  and  explanation  of  our  government,  these 
papers  have  become  mere  curios.  Everyone  has  heard  of  them,  very 
few  know  what  they  are.  Very  few  care  to  know.  They  might  about 
as  well  be  the  hotel  rules  bannered  inside  a  room,  which  no  guest  reads. 
And  this  is  what  we  fondly  believe  to  be  the  smartest  and  most  bosiness- 
like  nation  on  earth  I 

THERE'S  NO  There  seems  to  be  a  whoUv  un-American  impression  among 

QETTiNQ  some  certain  people  who  believe  themselves  very  good  eitizens, 

OUT  OF  IT.  that  an  American  has  no  business  to  discuss  politics.  It  is  a  fact 
so  sure  and  clear  that  no  sane  man  dare  dispute  when  he  stops  to  face  it, 
that  while  despots  very  kindly  save  their  subjects  the  brainfag  of  worry- 
ing about  politics,  a  republic  rests  wholly  on  the  responsibility  of  every 
voter  to  bear  his  share  of  the  government.  When  people  are  too  lazy, 
too  cowardly  or  too  fastidious  to  "  meddle  "  with  their  own  government, 
they  have  ceased  to  be  fit  citizens  of  a  republic.  When  a  majcuity  of 
them  lose  the  ability  or  the  care,  then  the  republic  is  no  longer.  It  is 
definitely  launched  to  some  new  sea — of  despotism,  of  milkarism,  of 
heelerocracy,  or  whatever  its  tendency  may  be.  But  the  United  States 
has  not  vet  ceased  to  be  a  republic.  The  people  are  still  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  administration  is  simply  a  servant  hired  for  four  years,  hon- 
ored by  having — ^and  honored  because  it  has — charge  of  the  house  sub- 
ject to  its  employer's  will.  It  cannot  even  recommend  its  own  successor 
as  house-keeper ;  it  can  even  be  turned  out  of  the  house  before  it  has 
served  the  time  for  which  it  was  hired.  To  pretend  that  the  master  of 
the  house  has  no  ri^ht  to  criticise  the  servant  is  to  betray  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  American  form  of  government  and  of  all  others. 

Now,  anjr  government  has  to  think.  A  government  under  one  hat 
can  think  in  silence ;  a  republic  can  think  only  by  discussion.  And 
that  is  the  way  this  republic  always  has  thought.  It  is  the  way  it 
learned  to  thixik  Negro  slavery  wrong — after  nearly  100  years  of  deem- 
ing it  *<all  right"  and  "the  will  of  God."  It  is  the  wajr  it  came  to 
think  of  the  Republican  party  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  the  way  it 
came  to  think  of  everything  it  has  ever  done — except  the  PhUippine 
war,  the  onlv  large  national  act  in  which  the  people  or  Congress  were 
never  consulted.  It  is  the  way  it  will  do  everything  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains a  republic. 
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This  being  the  case,  it  is  everj  citizen's  daty  to  know  what  is  going 
on,  to  form  the  most  intelligent  opinion  he  can,  and  to  discnss  matters 
of  public  policy  in  whatsoever  fomm  is  at  his  command.  It  may  be 
easier  or  more  politic  to  shot  his  month  and  let  someone  else  think  for 
him  or  let  things  eo  by  default ;  bat  it  is  not  his  duty  as  an  American 
citizen.  He  may  blind  himself  with  "  party  fealty  "  (and  many  noble 
men  do)  ;  he  may  shirk  it  for  laziness  or  cowardice  (and  so  do  many  who 
are  not  noble);  bnt  if  he  is  the  fall  stature  of  an  American  he  will  know 
his  part  and  take  it,  at  any  cost. 

Mor  is  there  any  disability  clause.  Clergymen,  magazine  editors,  col- 
lege professors— even  these  are  American  citizens.  And  it  is  well  that 
they  be.  Their  profession  does  not  acquit  them  of  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. And  no  man  who  at  idl  understands  the  American  genins  wishes 
them  acquitted.  Xhejr  must  not  skulk  behind  the  petticoats  of  their 
profession  and  beg  off  from  the  plain  duties  of  a  citizen  as  if  they  were 
more  sacred  clay»  and  exempt  mm  plain  men's  responsibilities.  Priv- 
ileged classes  do  not  belong  in  a  republic.  Bvery  back  is  entitled  to  the 
common  burden  of  the  patriot,  we  may  all  make  mistakes  in  bearing 
it ;  but  to  a  democracy  no  other  mistake  is  so  fatal  as  the  idea  that  we 
can  get  rid  of  it. 

And  it  is  noticeable  that  we  never  virtuously  reprove  editors,  profes- 
sors or  clergymen  who  "go  outside  their  calling ''  (as  the  thoughUess 
say)  to  favor  our  side  of  the  question.  Their  Impertinence  b«:omes 
evident  only  when  they  oppose  us.  Yet  only  an  ignoramus  is  unaware 
that  the  Opposition  is  the  sufety  of  all  governments. 

The  administration  newspapers  are  all  trembling  (but  mighty     what 
secretiv)  for  Admiral  Dewey's  sanity.    How  does  he  dare  dis-  dewcy 

pute  the  wise  reporter  and  the  editorial  hack,  who  have  as-  says. 

Bured  us,  rather  hysterically,  that  the  Filipinos  are  savages,  Aguinaldo  a 
selfish  despot,  and  the  whole  lot  saved  mm  killing  one  another  only 
by  our  Christian  kindness  in  killing  them ;  and  Uiat  everyone  who 
wiahed  to  give  these  poor  devils  a  show  is  a  "copperhead"  and  a 
"tndtor?" 

In  the  August  "Den"  were  printed  some  of  Dewey's  official  words  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Here  follows  the  pith  of  what  he  says  to 
the  London  Daily  Newt  .* 

•<  I  know  the  Filipinos  Intimately,  and  they  know  I  am  their  friend. 
.  •  .  The  Filipinos  are  capable  of  governing  themselves  ;  they  have  all 
qualifications  for  it.  .  .  .  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  violence  towards 
the  Filipinos.  The  islands  are  at  this  moment  blockaded  by  a  fleet, 
and  war  reigns  in  the  interior.  This  abnormal  state  of  affairs  should 
cease.  ...  I  shonld  like  to  see  autonomv  first  conceded  ;  and  then  an- 
nexation might  be  talked  about.  I  shonld  like  to  see  violence  at  once 
put  a  stop  to.  According  to  my  view,  the  concession  of  self-govern- 
ment ou^ht  to  be  the  most  just  and  the  most  logical  solution." 

Can  this  be  the  real  reason  why  Cousin  George  is  coming  home  ?  And 
do  you  see  the  administration  papers  printing  his  words  f  Not  much  1 
The  readers  who  are  so  onlocky  as  to  read  nothing  else  do  not  dream  of 
the  size  nor  the  authority  of  the  opposition  to  the  war.  As  someone 
has  well  said :  "  an  'organ'  is  valuaDle  to  an  administration  not  for 
what  it  prints  but  for  what  it  leaves  ouL" 

Meantime  the  Americanpeople  are  not  borrowing  any  trouble  about 
Geoige  Dewey's  sanity,  liiey  love  him  and  believe  in  him.  He  may 
think  with  or  against  the  administration— or  us — as  he  will ;  he  has 
quite  as  much  chimce  to  know  the  islands  as  Prest.  McKinley  has,  and 
we  have  as  strict  confidence  in  his  honesty.  It  would  be  natural  for  a  ^ 
war  hero— its  greatest  hero — \»  believe  in  the  war.  If  Dewey  doesn't, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  stay-at-homes  who  do. 

Chas.  F.  Lummzs. 


three  times  sa  man;  are  probably  worth  while.  Prabablj  not  much 
iDore  than  Bix-seveuths  of  the  annual  uew  books  are  practically  worth- 
leM.  But  w«  are  in  great  Inck  if  among  the  best  books  of  two  or  three 
Tears  we  find  one  genuine  classic.  That  is  an  elusiw  word,  compact  of 
so  many  and  so  rare  qualities  t  So  much  literature  comes  so  close  to  its 
fence  that  in  the  coutempotAry  glance  we  count  it  inside — and  so  little 
llteratnre  e«r  reslly  gets  there  1 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  there  can  be  any  serious  donbt  that 
Bmest  Seton  Thompson's  IViid  Animals  I  Have  Knoren  will  stand  the 
long  test  Here  are  the  cloaaic  grace,  simplicity  and  fancy  ;  above  all, 
they  body  the  classic  spirit.  They  are  not  polishings  of  the  trivial  nor 
the  provincial ;  they  are  as  elemental  as  the  hates  and  loves  and  hopes 
and  fetus  which  we  call  "haman,"  indeed,  but  which  are  in  fact 
animal.  A  man  mnat  have  brains  and  experience  to  realize  this  ;  but 
Mr.  Thompson  has  both.  As  he  truly  observes,  man  has  no  qualifica- 
tion the  beasts  do  not  in  some  degree  share  ;  nor  the  beasts  any  trait 
which  ia  not  in  man.  And  from  this  primal  wisdom  Mr.  Thompson 
hafl  gone  forth  into  i»th8  of  detail  of  rare  beanty  and  trnth.  His  book 
takes  rank  at  once  with  Rab»AA  the  ytmgU  Siorin,  than  which  no  more 
could  be  said.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  no  American  child  should  be 
deprived  of;  and  one  person  who  has  grown  hard  with  the  frontier  is 
sorry  for  the  man  who  does  not  melt  to  it.  "  The  King  of  Cntmmpaw" 
is  the  greatest  wolf  in  literature  except  Akela;  and  ''Raggylug"  the 
most  notabie  rabbit,  not  excepting  the  bnnny  of  Wonderland ; 
and  "Vixen"  a  Sgnte  never  to  he  forgotten,  mother-fox  as  she 
was  ;  and  "Bingo  "  and  "  Wully  "  and  "  Redmff"  are  worthy  of  their 
company.  As  ^r"the  Pacing  Mustang,"  there  is  no  nobler  hotse  on 
any  page. 

The  areas  is  worthy  of  so  fine  a  tmok  ;  an  ornament  to  any  shelf— aa 
the  contents  are  a  grace  to  any  mind.  Mr.  Thompson's  own  illustra- 
tions (he  is  admitted  the  foremost  living  illustrator  of  animals)  adorn 
nearly  every  page.  But  his  great  triumph  is  that  he  has  drawn  the 
Ponr-fe«t  in  such  words  that  rough  hunter  and  cold  naturalist  and 
tender  child  all  knew  that  it  is  not  only  beautifnt  but  true.  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    f2. 

Why  a  man  who  can  write  such  stories  aa  the  first  four  in  Tht 
Lien  and  Ikt  Unicom  should  ever  attempt  martial  and  other 
fields  to  him  unripe,  is  one  of  the  things  no  fellow  Can  find 
out.  These  pages  have  more  than  once  said  severe  things  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis  ;  and  all  intentionally.  But  that  is  only  when  he  med- 
dles with  things  qm  no  It  tocait.  As  a  writer  of  short  stories,  he  has  few 
equals.  If  the  precise  knowledge  which  mnat  inform  a  book  of  wars 
or  travel  be  ontude  his  equipment,  he  has  just  the  hand  for  proper 
short  stories.    He  knows  people — in  his  orbit— and  a  great  deal  of  the 
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world  88  fashionables  know  it.  He  has  a  very  fine  sense  of  constmc- 
tion  and  treatment*  and  an  unusual  aptitude  in  the  word.  It  is  a  rate 
gift  to  write  such  tales  as  have  made  him  famous,  and  he  would  do  well 
to  tie  by  it. 

The  title  story  in  this  present  book,  and  "On  the  Fever  Ship/'  are 
admirably  human  documents.  '*  The  Man  with  One  Talent,"  though 
marred  with  Mr.  Davis's  pattern  of  travel,  is  a  strong  thing  ;  and  *'The 
Vagrant"  has  attractions.  The  last  head  in  the  t)ook is  apparently  a 
"  filler "  only.  It  does  not  belong  here ;  nor,  apparently,  anywhere 
else  in  steady  type.  But  the  collection  as  a  whole  is  Davis  at  his  best 
side— and  that  is  always  delightful.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
11.25. 

The  wide  and  merited  success  of  Horace  Annesley  Vachell's      more 
H'ocessum  of  Life  gives  new  interest  to  his  work  ;  and  there  California 

will  doubtless  be  welcome  for  his  A  Drama  in  Sunshine,  an-  of  vachell. 

other  strong  novel  of  California,  reprinted  from  an  edition  of  last  year. 

Not  so  compact  nor  so  convincing  as  its  predecessor,  this  storv  is  more 
stirring  with  adventure.  A  land-boom  and  a  Mussel  Slough  tend  with 
the  evicted  squatters  are  the  general  sta^setting ;  against  which  a 
dozen  characters,  in  Mr.  Vachell's  recognizable  hand,  love,  hate,  in- 
trigue, swindle,  stab,  hang,  and  get  shot. 

Mr.  Vachell's  work  is  good.  His  plot  is  well  within  the  limits  of  the 
law,  and  is  worked  out  conscientiously  and  without  hitch.  Such  things 
have  happened  in  California.    He  has,  too,  without  the  master's  hand,  a 

Sood  hold  upon  his  characters.  He  cares  for  them — ^and  they  care  for 
im.  They  have  verisimilitude  and  vitality  ;  and  though  often  a  little 
overdrawn,  and  without  the  quickest  instinct  of  "enough ! "  they  do  not 
{i^o  beyond  patience.  "Chillingworth"  is  doubtless  the  best  conception 
m  the  book,  with  his  strength  and  weakness,  his  rise  and  fall  and 
getting  up  again.  But  "Damaris"  and  "Joan"  and  "Casaneg^ra"— 
even  "Melllsh"  and  "Nora" — are  good  company,  and  the  story  ia  no- 
where laggard. 

Mr.Vadiell's  rather  blighted  afiection  for  California  (that  is,  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara)  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  nor  harshly 
judged.  He  is  Bnglish — and  that  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  twain, 
bravely  as  his  climatic  approval  doth  bridge  it.  Were  it  not  for  this 
natal  accident,  he  might  find  the  material  tor  his  final  masterpiece  in  a 
novel  of  the  (avexmge)  Britisher  in  California.  It  has  the  making  of 
the  most  humorous,  the  most  pathetic,  the  gentlest  yet  the  most  sar- 
castic fiction  yet  written  in  the  West-— almost,  in  fact,  of  The  American 
Novel,  from  which  it  i^onld  fall  short  only  by  its  geographic  limitations. 
Mf .  Vachell,  of  course,  will  not  write  it ;  nor  do  I  know  quite  who  may. 
But  so  long  as  he  gives  us  novels  up  to  these  two,  we  shall  not  blame 
him  that  he  leaves  tiie  moon  unplucked.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.    $1.50. 

A  civil  engineer  with  unmistakable  literary  turn,  Wolcott  Le      the 
Clear  Beard  nas  built  some  irrigating  reservoirs  in  the  South-  mythical 

west,  and  now  presents  a  book  of  ten  very  clever  stories  of  frontier 

New  Mexico  ana  Arizona,  under  title  Sand  and  Cadus.  Those  are  evi- 
dently the  features  Mr.  Beard  saw  most  of  in  his  professional  way ;  the 
things  he  heard  after  the  day's  work  were  of  '*tough"  people  wholly — 
"tin-horns,"  devil-may-care  cowboys,  saloon-throned  Bad  Men,  irre- 
deemable Mexicans,  and  fdl  the  other  familiar  "properties"  which  every 
visitor  hears.  The  large  advantage  of  Mr.  Beard  is  that  he  has  the  Gift ; 
and  that  instead  of  parroting  these  familiar  inventions  he  makes  a  new 
painting  of  their  colors.  His  constructive  skill  is  excellent,  his  char- 
acterization quick  and  graphic,  his  instinct  for  a  story  uncommonly 
good.  It  is  no  small  success  that  he  has  made  every  one  of  these  ten  a 
"rattling  good  story"— though  in  fact  nearly  every  one  is  decidedly  "too 
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good  to  be  trne.'*  Without  Owen  Wkter'e  real  ffenius  for  msping 
the  Terities  of  thing^,  ai  a  rule,  eren  in  a  brief  aeqnuntaiice, 
Mr.  Beard  haa  something  of  Wister'a  imaginative  power.  If  his  char- 
acters are  mostly  drawn  from  the  Wild  West  vaudeville  instead  of  from 
life — and  much  longer  and  rougher  experience  with  both  Territories  rec- 
ognizes very  few  familiar  faces  m  the  book—- they  are  vital  on  the  printed 
page  ;  and  perhaps  that  is  enough.  The  engineers  are  real ;  some  of  the 
gamblers  fairly  so  ;  and  "Sheriff  Barton"  is  as  actual  as  he  is  amiable. 
The  rest  are  the  fine  old  "properties"  by  which  the  West  is  represented 
in  melodrama —  and  the  West's  own  fault,  for  it  never  tires,  even  yet,  of 
rehearsing  its  mjrths  to  every  willing  ear.  Pew  indeed  hear  them  to  so 
good  advantage.  Bven  those  who  have  seen  the  toughness  can  rarely 
turn  their  furniture  to  such  account  And  while  one  mif  ht  not  recog. 
nlze  his  mother's  portrait,  he  can  admire  the  colorist — and  wish  she  did 
look  like  that. 

One  may  be  sorry  that  Mr.  Beard  did  not  find  anything  more  interest- 
ing or  more  accurate  in  the  Mesdcan  population  of  the  Territories,  in- 
stead of  swallowing  the  character  whole  from  the  border  tough.  But 
there  should  be  no  complaint  of  this.  The  Mexican  Is  always  handy 
for  a  stage  villain,  though  not  strictly  original.  The  real  naisano  is  not 
so  picturesque  as  the  Wolfville  stuffed  type ;  and  Mr.  Beara's  strength  is 
the  dramatic,  not  the  actual.  This  is  equallv  visible  in  his  plots ;  all  of 
which  are  well  taken — and  nearly  all  as  likely  as  a  fairy-tale.  Some 
would  be  absurd,  in  less  beguiling  hands  ;  but  the  author  has  the  trick 
of  entertaining  us  so  well  Uiat  it  seems  ungrateM  to  siaile  at  certain 
innoceneies. 

There  is  no  real  need,  however,  in  the  misspelling  of  latigo,  biznaga, 
"bronk,"  zahuaro  (here  steadily  "  snjuarro  \  *')  and  the  like.  CerUinly 
the  vulgar  term  *'  Greaser  "  should  not  be  so  intiniate  in  a  book  from 
this  firm.  It  is  a  word  confined  to  the  same  breeding  in  the  West  that 
is  gauged  by  the  use  of  "  Nigger"  in  the  Bast;  a  sure  stamp  of  low 
breeding— or  of  a  "  tenderfoot  "-—and  as  ignorant  as  it  is  coarse.  It 
should  not  disfigure  later  editions — ^into  which  such  readable  stories  are 
reasonably  oertidn  to  run.    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    |1.50. 

STRAY  It  was  a  Boston  publication^  of  course,  which  gravely  announced 

LEAVES.  In  a  recent  number  *'the  instantaneous  photograph  showed 

that  not  a  single  sitter  had  moved." 

No  one  who  rcadsit  ever  basto  ask  "Is  Ufe  worth  living?"  The  wittiest  of  weeklies* 
it  is  also  a  stAlwart  for  good  dtisenship  and  humanity.  It  is  never  a  sknlker,  never 
an  opportttnist,  never  an  apologist.  Its  high  standards  of  morals  and  manners,  its 
oonrage  and  the  quality  of  its  eoge  have  made  it  a  daas  by  itself  among  tha  "  humor* 
ons  papers  "  of  the  world. 


The  union  of  the  success ftd  young  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  with  the  old  and  com- 
manding firm  of  Harper  &  Bros,  is  the  most  interesting  combination  in  the  history  of 
American  publishing.  It  should  be  good  for  both  parties  to  the  contract,  and  decidedly 
good  for  the  reading  public. 

"A  bird  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the  hand.*'  says  Sird'Lore,  the  competent  and 
beautiftil  little  magazine  for  bird-lovers.  Whicn  is  very  true  of  the  large  study.  Ufe 
is  more  scientific  than  a  staffed  skin,  as  well  as  more  beautiful.  Prank  M .  Chapman, 
Knglewood,  N.  J.   fl  a  year. 

Chas.  A.  Keeler,  of  this  staff,  will  issue  at  once  with  Blder  &  Shepard,  San  Pran* 
Cisco,  A  First  Glanct  at  the  Birds,  I^ater,  the  same  house  is  to  publuh  his  complete 
Bird-Notes  AJuld.  Mr.  Keeler's  popular  ornithology  is  authoritatlre  as  science  and 
foil  of  poetic  sentiment. 

Bliss  Perry  has  come  into  the  editcvship  of  the  Atlantic  Montklf,  the  quietest  maga- 
sinc  in  America  but  one  of  the  very  besL 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  issues  for  free  distribution  two  attractive  booklets, 
full  of  compact  information  and  pictures,  of  Wayside  Notes  Along  tkeSnnset  Route^  and 
CaHfomia  South  of  Tehaehapi.  The  company's  regular  monthly  Sunset  is  wen  known 
for  Hs  beautiful  ilhistraUona. 

Chas.  F.  Luioos. 


JHEJANDV^foVEj^l 
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6.  LOS  ANGELES  NOVEMBER,' 

Dry  Loco-weed. 

[HEAR  it  now  as  I  heard  it  then 
Along  the  sandy  reaches, 
Within  a  wandering  whisper 

Of  the  crooning^  southern  beaches — 
That  lonesome  sound  along  the  ground, 
That  runs  the  island  o'er ; 

A  tiny  musketry  to  roar — 
A  promise  gone  to  seed — 
The  rattle  of  the  loco-weed 
That  grows  along  the  shore. 

A  fanfare  brave  the  silence  gave 

Athwart  the  treeless  spaces, 
Like  warning  signal  of  the  snakes, 

That  coil  in  dryest  places, 
That  lusty  sigh  beneath  the  sky — 
A  cheerful  lisping  lore 

Of  solitudes  the  hares  explore, 
Afar  from  hunters'  greed — 
The  rattle  of  the  loco-weed 

That  grows  along  the  shore. 

I  love  it  now  as  I  loved  it  then, 

A  sound  of  winnowing  wind, 
At  work  among  the  drying  herbs 

That  starving  cattle  find. 
A  cadence  low,  the  warm  stars  know. 
When  day  has  wandered  o'er, 

A  blithe  complaint  of  sunshine  more 
Than  any  hint  of  need — 
The  rattle  of  the  loco-weed. 

That  grows  along  the  shore. 
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The  Mexican  Wizard. 

^if  HIS  magazine  seems  to  have  been  the  only  periodical  in 
\  the  United  States  which  was  apprised  two  months  ago 
that .  Porfirio  Diaz,  President  and  creator  of  modem 
Mexico,  probably  would  not  be  able  to  visit  this  country  this 
fall,  as  interested  promotors  had  scheduled  him  to  do.  As  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  September  number,  Prest.  Diaz 
wrote  Aug.  17  to  this  magazine  :  * 'Agreeable  as  it  would  be 
to  me  to  visit  that  handsome  country,  at  present  my  official 
cares  do  not  permit  me  to  do  so.''  Up  to  within  a  few  days  of 
the  Chicago  function  which  he  was  expected  to  grace,  the 
newspapers  were  arranging  their  biographies  and  romantic 
sketches,  and  everyone  seems  to  have  been  expecting  the  hero 
whose  life  has  been  more  romantic  than  any  fiction  ever  writ- 
ten, and  whose  statesmanship  secures  his  position  as  one  of 
the  ten  greatest  rulers  in  all  human  history.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, almost,  the  official  announcement  was  made  that  he 
could  not  visit  us.  The  sickness  of  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife  —  whom  no  one  in  Mexico  calls  by  formal  title  but 
everyone  knows  and  loves  as  **Carmelita*' — made  it  impossi- 
ble to  leave  home  even  for  a  brief  tour.  In  his  place  he  sent 
the  second  man  in  Mexico,  that  fine  scholar  and  gentleman 
Sr.  Lie.  Don  Ygnado  Mariscal,  vice-president  of  the  republic 
and  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations.  Next  to  Diaz  himself,  no 
Mexican  statesman  could  be  more  welcome  in  this  country — 
where  no  other  is  so  well  known.  A  master  of  international 
law,  several  times  Secretary  of  State,  Mexican  Minister  to 
Washington,  and  of  other  high  honors  in  his  native  land,  a 
trained  diplomat,  a  master  of  English,  Sr.  Mariscal  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  cabinet  of  his  great  chief,  and  the 
United  States  is  entitled  by  many  selfish  considerations  to  give 
him  warm  welcome. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  great  disappointment  that  Diaz  himself 
could  not  revisit  the  great  republic  which  has  learned,  despite 
provincialism  and  race  prejudice,  to  honor  him  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  men.  And  the  occasion  may  be  taken  for  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  his  marvelous  career — this  man  who  has  made 
a  truly  great  nation  from  more  chaotic  material  than  states- 
men ever  worked  on  before. 

Porfirio  Diaz  was  nobody,  a  little  over  half  a  century  ago — 
nobody,  that  is,  but  a  poor  orphan  boy  in  the  little  earthquake 
city  of  Oaxaca,  in  Southern  Mexico ;  working  his  way 
through  an  obscure  college  and  studying  law — having  turned 
his  back  on  the  priesthood  to  which  he  had  been  dedicated. 
Today  he  is  the  autocrat  of  fifteen  millions  of  people — ^and  not 
merely  autocrat  but  idol.  The  Czar  has  no  more  power ;  but 
no  Czar  ever  used  his  power  so  wisely  and  none  was  ever  so 
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beloved.  For  that  matter,  no  president  of  the  United  States 
was  ever  so  universally  admired,  trusted  and  loved  during  his 
term  of  ofEce.  We  always  have  an  Opposition — and  Mexico 
has  been  used  to  having  several.  But  she  has  found  at  last  a 
man  before  whom  all  opposition  has  melted.  There  is  no 
party  against  the  administration.  There  are  a  few  **anti" 
newspapers — but  it  is  mostly  a  form.  For  Mexico  is  not  par- 
ticularly a  fool — even  though  green  travelers  find  the  country 
wrong  because  it  is  not  run  for  their  benefit.  It  knows  when 
it  is  well  off ;  and  so  long  as  Diaz  can  or  will  hold  the  reins 
there  is  no  sober  Mexican  (and  of  late  years  hardly  a  drunken 
one)  that  would  for  a  moment  wish  them  in  any  other  hands. 

There  have  been  several  reasons  for  this  change  from  un- 
rest, revolution,  bankruptcy  and  brigandage  to  national  suc- 
cess and  content ;  all  focussing  on  the  fact  that  Diaz  is  a  great 
man  in  all  ways.  A  man  whom  only  ignorance  will  deny  a 
place  in  the  same  rank  with  our  two  greatest  men,  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln.  Indeed,  he  combines  much  of  the  qualities  of 
the  two. 

In  the  first  place  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  romantic  military  career  in  all 
the  history  of  America.  His  battles  (and  they  were  more 
than  fifty)  were  all  won  at  the  head  of  his  men  and  nearly 
every  one  against  odds.  They  were  mostly  with  half-licked 
peons  against  the  flower  of  a  European  army.  It  was  very 
much  as  if  Aguinaldo  should  whip  our  forces  in  a  pitched 
battle — in  which  case  it  would  certainly  not  be  the  troops  that 
did  it,  but  their  general.  So  it  was  when  the  green  boy  law- 
yer of  Oaxaca  chased  the  outnumbering  French  armies  off  the 
landscape.  *'  Better  an  army  of  sheep  with  a  lion  for  a  leader 
than  an  army  of  lions  with  a  sheep  for  a  leader.' '  Certainly 
the  Mexican  rank  and  file  were  not — and  are  not — exactly 
sheep,  as  we  must  admit  so  long  as  we  talk  of  Chapultepec, 
where  Scott's  veterans  had  all  they  wanted  with  the  15-year- 
old  boys  of  the  Mexican  cadets.  But  no  sane  person  would 
compare  them,  in  discipline  or  equipment — or  numbers — with 
the  seasoned  legions  of  Bazaine  and  Forey.  And  it  was  the 
lion  leader  that  won  for  Mexico  and  spoiled  the  investment  of 
the  Third  Napoleon. 

War  is  one  thing ;  and  of  course,  though  peace  outnumbers 
war  in  years,  it  is  always  commoner  to  find  great  generals  than 
great  statesmen.  In  battle,  Diaz  showed  the  directing  power 
of  a  Grant,  with  the  crusading  dash  of  a  Custer,  a  Roosevelt 
or  a  Funston  ;  and  in  literal  truth  his  personal  perils  and  ad- 
ventures outclass  all  three  of  these  splendid  heroes  in  a  lump. 
But  the  rarer  quality,  though  several  times  clearly  foreshown 
in  the  lull  of  battles,  was  never  generally  realized  until  Diaz 
came  up,  by  the  once  expected  stormy  ways,  to  be  Presi- 
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dent  of  Mexico.  The  country  was  then  all  our  bilious  fancy 
paints  of  the  Spanish-American  **  republics** — bankrupt,  torn, 
volcanic,  and  moth-eaten  with  thievery.  OflBce  was  a  place  in 
which  to  steal,  with  more  or  less  politeness ;  the  roads  were 
simply  infested  with  brigands.  There  were  no  railroads,  no 
telegraphs,  no  security  in  person  or  in  property.  Official 
thieving,  highway  robbery  and  assassination  were  chronic ; 
and  Mexico  was  about  as  much  like  our  idea  of  a  republic  as 
— well,  as  Sulu  is.  Today  the  remotest  country  road  in  Mex- 
ico is  safer  than  any  street  in  New  York  city.  There  are  no 
brigands,  no  stage-robbers,  no  train  ''holdups."  The  country 
is  netted  with  railroads  and  telegraphs — and  has  fewer  train 
wrecks  in  proportion  to  mileage  than  the  United  States  has, 
for  in  Mexico  somebody  is  always  responsible. 

All  this  is  thanks  to  Diaz.  He  has  done  it  all,  and  almost 
out  of  whole  cloth.  The  public  service  is  at  least  as  clean  as 
ours.  All  over  the  republic  the  free  public  school  is  at  work 
— ^in  every  village.  In  every  State  excellent  normal  schools, 
are  training  the  teachers.  There  are  manual  training  schools 
technical  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  hard  at  work — 
and  none  of  them  to  be  sneezed  at.  There  are  as  free  and  full 
educational  facilities  for  girls  as  for  boys.  And  in  all  Mexican 
schools  above  the  primary,  English  is  a  compulsory  study. 
Diaz  again. 

Materially,  the  nation  has  been  as  marvelously  uplifted.  Its 
credit,  before  worthless,  is  now  first-class.  Instead  of  falling 
into  debt  it  is  steadily  climbing  out.  It  is  making  enorm- 
ous public  improvements — harbors,  drainage,  and  all  that — 
and  has  multiplied  manufactures  in  a  degree  perhaps  without 
precedent. 

Above  all,  it  has  changed  its  political  temper  absolutely. 
Only  twenty  years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  uneasiest  countries  on 
eaith  ;  today  it  is  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  compact. 

All  this  is  the  handiwork  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  He  is  69  years 
old  now  —  though  almost  incredibly  young  for  his  age.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  he  cannot  last  forever.  But  he  has  ap- 
prenticed Mexico  to  progress  and  good  government ;  and  who- 
ever shall  succeed  him  will  find  it  incomparably  easier  and 
safer  to  continue  on  the  same  patriotic  lines.  Any  doubts  as 
to  the  future  of  Mexico  are  confined  to  them  that  are  ignorant 
of  its  real  present.  It  is  a  republic  even  our  older  and  greatest 
one  need  not  blush  to  call  sister  ;  and  if  the  wonderful  man 
who  has  made  her  what  she  is  cannot  come  in  person  to  re- 
ceive the  evidences  of  our  distinguished  consideration,  we  can 
send  him,  at  least,  greetings  of  good  will.  Viva  Porfirio,  and 
the  example  of  a  man  !  L. 


THE  FRBSIDENT'S 
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Some  Unknown  Missions  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


HE  traveler  ia  California,  curious  of  novelty, 
is  sure  to  have  bis  attention  early  directed 
to  the  Mission  churches,  a  few  intact,  some 
restored,  and  many  in  ruins,  which  remain 
as  monuments  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the 
Spanish  priests  who  founded  them,  carrying 
the  cross  and  its  message  in  a  pathway 
opened  by  the  sword. 
Those  were  toilsome  journeys  which  the  missionaries  took 
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through  desolate  wastes  and  tangled  wilds.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  teach  and  civilize  a  nation  of  untamed  savages ;  but 
sincerity  of  purpose  gave  success  to  their  labors,  and  the  seed 
which  they  planted  still  bears  a  visible  harvest. 

The  mission  churches  arose  in  the  wilderness,  here  beneath 
the  shadowing  mountains,  there  beside  the  shining  sea,  or  far 
in  uplying  valleys  where  acre  upon  acre  of  wild  grass  waved 
in  the  wind.  Soon  the  wastes  were  smiling  gardens,  culti- 
vated fields  and  olive  orchards.  The  arched  cloisters  of  the 
missions  were  reared  by  native  builders.  Their  rude  art  fash- 
ioned unique  decorations  for  the  church  walls,  while  their  in- 
stinctive love  of  color  and  ornament  welcomed  the  beauty  of 
saint  and  Madonna  that  smiled  from  glowing  canvasses 
brought  from  Spain.  The  church  bells  cast  in  Madrid  or  San 
Bias  sent  mellow  tones  across  the  fields  at  dawn  and  evening. 
The  cross  arose  in  the  cemetery,  and  dying  eyes  found  hope  in 
the  emblem  of  salvation. 

The  Indian  is  instinctively  religious,  capable  of  metaphysi- 
cal speculations,  and  possessing  a  lively  sense  of  the  power  of 
the  unseen.  It  has  been  said  :  '*  Men  are  merely  intelligences. 
Only  children,  primitive  people,  those  of  the  ecstatic  type  and 
of  amorphous  uncrystallized  mentality,  are  souls." 

Without  formulating  this  philosophy,  the  Spanish  friars 
acted  upon  it.  It  was  as  souls  that  the  Indians  appealed  to 
them,  souls  to  be  saved,  and  for  which  they  must  give  account. 
It  is  as  souls,  pathetic,  humble,  groping  after  light,  that  they 
appeal  to  him  who  has  witnessed  and  shared  in  their  worship 
upon  the  soil  where  the  first  missionaries  reared  the  cross. 

Far  in  the  **back  country,'*  sixty  miles  or  so  from  San 
Diego,  in  a  region  untrodden  by  the  tourist,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Mission  of  Santa  Ysabel.  Leveled  by  time  and  washed  by 
winter  rains,  the  adobe  walls  of  the  church  have  sunk  into  in- 
distinguishable heaps  of  earth  which  vaguely  define  the  out- 
lines of  the  ancient  edifice. 

The  bells  remain,  hung  no  longer  in  a  belfry  but  on  a  rude 
framework  of  logs.  A  tall  cross  made  of  two  saplings  nailed 
in  shape  marks  the  consecrated  spot.  Beyond  it  rise  the  walls 
of  the  brush  building,  ramada^  woven  of  green  wattled 
boughs,  which  does  duty  for  a  church  on  Sundays  and  on  the 
rare  occasions  of  a  visit  from  the  priest  who  makes  a  yearly  pil- 
grimage to  these  outlying  portions  of  his  diocese.  On  Sun- 
days, the  General  of  the  tribe  acts  as  lay  reader  and  recites  the 
services.  Then  and  on  Saturday  nights  the  bells  are  rung. 
An  Indian  boy  has  the  office  of  bell-ringer,  and  crossing  the 
ropes  attached  to  the  clappers  he  skillfully  wakes  a  solemn 
chime. 

These  bells  were  cast  in  Spain,  and  are  the  o£ferings  of 
<:harity  ;  the  votive  gifts  of  silver  ornaments  and   household 
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plate  having  been  melted  with  the  casting  and  forming  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole.  One  bears  the  date  1723,  the  other 
1767.  A  bullet  hole  in  the  side  of  one  of  them  commemorates 
equally  the  accuracy  of  aim  and  the  sacrilegious  motive  ot 
some  forgotten  soldier. 

Opposite  the  church  is  the  cemetery,  a  small  enclosure  care- 
fully guarded  from  intrusion  by  a  tall  picket  fence.  A  bare 
wooden  cross  rises  in  the  center,  and  at  the  bead  of  each  little 
mound  formed  of  the  dry  sun-baked  earth,  a  small  cross  is 
placed,  emblem  of  a  hope  beyond  this  world  of  unrighted 
wrongs. 

I  first  saw  the  old  Mission  site  on  the  evening  of  St.  John's 
Day.  The  annual  service  had  been  held  that  morning,  but 
priest  and  people  had  departed.  The  decorations  still  remained 
in  the  brush  church  whose  walls  bad  been  freshly  woven  of 
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green  boughs,  through  the  interstices  of  which  the  late  sum- 
mer twilight  sent  a  subdued  religious  light.  At  the  further 
end,  to  distinguish  the  chancel  from  the  nave  of  this  primitive 
building,  soft  white  muslin  had  been  fastened  over  walls  and 
ceiling,  and  upon  it  were  pinned  the  sacred  pictures  preserved 
with  care  from  year  to  year,  gaudy  prints  on  cheap  paper, 
Madonnas,  saints,  a  last  judgment  terrible  in  its  crude  inten- 
sity, a  Saviour's  pitying  face. 

The  altar  was  covered  with  a  drawn-work  altar  cloth  of 
similar  fashion,  no  doubt,  to  that  whose  rent  Ramona  so  skill- 
fully repaired.  This  represented  months  of  patient  labor^  and 
who  can  say  how  much  devoti6nal  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the 
silent  Indian  women  whose  hands  had  placed  it  upon  the  altar 
and  set  up  the  blessed  candles  in  their  cheap  tin  candlesticks, 
together  with  the  image  of  the  Madonna,  a  decked  doll  with 
an  expressionless  face  as  it  might  seem  to  the  critical  observer, 
but  to  the  fervent  worshiper  the  symbol  of  a  purity  and  love 
transcending  human  thought. 

Over  the  hills  at  Mesa  Grande,  eleven  miles  from  Santa 
Ysabel,  a  three  days'  fiesta  was  to  be  held  to  include  August 
fourth,  the  day  dedicated  to  Santo  Domingo,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  place  ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  arrived  betimes  to  witness  a 
unique  and  interesting  scene. 

The  Indian  reserve,  or  rancheria,  occupies  a  narrow  valley 
and  sweep  of  barren  hillside.  On  a  level  space  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  industrious  hands  had  reared  a  village  of  green 
ramadas  forming  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  leaving  a 
wide  plaza  in  the  midst.  These  cool  brush  houses  had  a  pro- 
jecting roof  in  front,  forming,  as  each  joined  the  other,  a  nar- 
row colonnade  where  wooden  benches  were  placed  in  the 
shade.  At  one  corner  was  the  restaurant  where  a  Mexican 
and  his  wife  served  meals  at  a  price  of  **two  bits,"  as  the 
Californians  count  it.  For  this  privilege  they  paid  a  dollar 
and  a  half  for  a  license  ;  and  the  few  white  men  who  came  as 
venders  of  watermelons  and  other  goods  paid  a  similar  sum. 
So  did,  perhaps,  the  barber  who  was  busy  trimming  the  shin- 
ing black  locks  of  such  of  the  Indian  youths  as  were  especially 
careful  of  appearance.  A  butcher  shop  was  advertised  by  a 
fresh  hide  hung  upon  a  pole,  and  from  this  quarter  the  restau- 
rant obtained  the  beef  which  appeared  in  savory  stews  redolent 
of  garlic.  Families  richer  or  more  provident  than  others 
brought  their  own  supplies  of  jerked  beef  which  was  invit- 
ingly displayed  overhead  in  bags  of  pink  mosquito  netting. 

On  this  first  day  of  the  fiesta,  an  air  of  expectancy  and  prep- 
aration pervaded  the  scene.  There  were  finishing  touches  to 
be  put  here  and  there.  The  school-house  bell  in  a  wooden 
tower  was  transported  from  its  place  on  the  hill  to  the  vacant 
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Space  OD  the  opponte  slope  near  the  church,  since  Mesa 
Grande  boasted  no  Mission  bells. 

The  church  was  bailt  like  that  of  Santa  Ysabel,  of  green 
boughs,  and  the  chancel  was  decorated  with  muslin  draperies 
and  ornaments  of  paper  and  ribbon,  in  whose  preparation  a 
faithful  Indian  woman  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  five  days. 
The  altar  was  furnished  with  drawn-work  cloths,  and  in  a  niche 
above  it  was  a  plaster  image  of  Santo  Domingo,  one  hand  hold- 
ing a  book,  the  other  outstretched  in  benediction.  Upon  the 
outstretched  hand  a  rosary  had  been  hung  with  appropriate 
effect.  Some  mystic  letters  appeared  in  the  muslin  that 
draped  the  ceiling,  which,  being  interpreted,  proved  to  be  the 
initials  of  the  solitary  member  of  the  altar  guild,  and  of  such 
of  her  family  as  she  was  pleased  to  commemorate. 

Near  the  church  a  ramada  had  be«n  constructed  for  the  fic- 
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commodation  of  the  visiting  priest  and  the  Bishop,  whose  rare 
presence  at  this  fiesta  lent  it  an  especial  sanctity.  This  house 
had  been  furnished  with  care.  A  bed  had  been  borrowed  from 
the  school-teacher,  the  only  person  on  the  reserve  who  could 
boast  such  a  possession  ;  and  cane -bottom  chairs  had  been  se- 
cured, together  with  other  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury. 
Under  the  portico  of  this  episcopal  residence,  some  of  the 
older  and  more  important  Indians  were  seated  in  a  row  upon 
the  ground,  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  results  of  their 
labors. 

The  self-contained  and  quiet  manner  of  the  participants  in  the 
fiesta  was  a  striking  feature,  distinguishing  it  from  the  gather- 
ings of  white  people  of  the  lower  classes.  There  were  no  loud 
voices,  no  rude  and  boisterous  actions,  no  vacant  laughter. 
Everything  moved  smoothly  without  apparent  efifort.  Indians 
in  wagons  and  on  horseback  came  in  during  the  day,  some  from 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles  in  other  reservations,  but  all  of  the 
same  tribe,  the  Diegueflos.  They  quietly  took  the  places  as- 
signed to  them. 

An  Indian  police  in  uniform  was  on  the  grounds,  and  with 
none  of  the  self-assertion  of  the  important  guardians  of  our 
cities,  he  managed  effectively  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  Cap- 
tain of  Mesa  Grande,  an  intelligent  looking  Indian,  lately 
elected  to^  office,  nailed  in  a  prominent  position  the  following 
notice  written  in  legible  ^characters  : 

**  Any  and  all  persons  are  warned  not  to  bring  nor  sell  wine  or 
other  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  grounds  of  this  Indian  re- 
serve. Any  person  selling  them  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.*' 

So  eflfective  was  this  order  that  not  until  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  was  an  Indian  observed  who  showed  the  influence 
of  liquor,  and  as  soon  as  his  tottering  steps  and  quavering 
song  betrayed  him,  the  police  was  quietly  summoned  and  the 
man  disappeared  with  marvelous  celerity,  unaccompanied  by 
the  notice  of  the  crowd  or  by  a  retinue  of  small  boys  as  is  our 
more  civilized  custom. 

The  Indian  small  boy,  indeed,  in  no  way  resembles  the 
gamin  of  our  streets.  Now  and  then  with  an  arm  about  his 
fellow's  neck  he  strolls  quietly  by.  Heis  nowhere  prominent ; 
he  is  not  in  the  way.  Family  affection  is  everywhere  mani- 
fested. The  father  sits  in  the  ramada  doorway  holding  a  baby 
whose  contented  silence  is  equal  to  his  own.  Love  and  trust 
are  expressed  in  the  attitude  of  both  figures.  Another  with 
three  or  four  little  ones  clustered  at  his  knees  is  making 
whistles  of  green  reeds,  pipes  such  as  Pan  once  played  upon, 
and  the  children  accept  them  gladly,  and  run  off  with  dis- 
tended cheeks.  No  doubt  the  whistles  make  a  noise  to  the 
credit  of  the  maker's  skill,  but  it  does  not  reach  our  ears. 
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Religious  worship  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  day. 
At  eveniug  and  at  dawu  vespers  and  mass  are  said,  but  the 
ten  o'clock  service  proves  most  attractive  to  the  few  white 
visitors  who  have  come  from  the  neighboring  farm  houses 
and  villages.  It  is  an  impressiveoccasion,  gaining  rather  than 
losing  in  effect  from  the  pathetic  lack  in  the  accessories  of  de- 
votion. The  women  and  children  kneel  upon  the  floor  of 
beaten  earth.  The  men  stand  crowded  agaiust  the  walls.  The 
visitors  are  provided  with  chairs,  as,  of  course  is  the  Bishop, 
who,  not  knowing  Spanish,  takes  no  part  in  the  service  which 
he  distinguishes  by  his  presence. 

The  officiating  prie.st.  Father  Antonio,  has  worked  for  thirty 
years  among  his  Indian  flock,  seeing  ihem  at  rare  intervals, 
but  bearing  them  upon  his  heart.  With  his  long  beard  and 
fiery  eyes  he  has  the  commanding  presence  of  Michael   An- 
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gelo*s  Moses,  and  like  him  he  is  a  law  giver.  His  words  have 
weight  and  authority.  If  it  were  not  for  his  invincible  mod- 
esty which  forbids  it,  much  might  be  written  about  this  in- 
teresting man  who  is  the  original  of  "Father  Gaspara"  in 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  masterpiece. 

An  Indian  youth  acts  as  acolyte  during  the  mass,  and  makes 
all  the  responses,  serving  as  reverently  about  the  altar  as  any 
cathedral  assistant.  The  singing  of  the  Hoiy,  Holy,  is  led  by 
old  Angela,  a  remarkable  woman,  whose  wrinkled  face,  like 
that  of  every  Indian  woman  of  advanced  age,  is  quite  devoid 
of  beauty,  except  that  in  her  case,  the  beauty  of  a  religious 
soul  illuminates  the  outer  form.  Old  Angela  is  lay  reader 
for  the  church  at  Mesa  Grande.  She  knows  by  heart  every 
word  of  the  services.  In  Holy  Week  she  remains  upon  her 
knees  night  after  night.  She  daily  spends  hours  at  her  devo- 
tions. If  there  were  no  other  than  old  Angela  to  show  the  re- 
sult of  the  Mission  Fathers'  early  labors,  they  would  be  amply 
justified. 

Her  daughter  Petra,  who  decorated  the  altar,  is  an  estimable 
woman,  acting  for  good  upon  all  who  come  within  the  circle  of 
her  influence.  Another  devout  soul  is  old  Jos6  Trinidad  Cris- 
tiano  Yechefio,  who  when  asked  his  name  always  rounds  ofif 
these  titles  with  "Apelativo,"  as  if  that  were  itself  the  sur- 
name. He  wears  a  rosary  about  his  neck,  and  his  voice  sus- 
tains that  of  Angela  in  the  chant,  *'  Santo,  Santo,''  while  the 
quavering  minor  tones  of  the  others  take  it  up,  and  it  rises  a 
thin  volume  of  sound  upon  the  summer  air. 

Father  Antonio  preaches  in  Spanish,  and  the  Bishop  follows 
with  an  address  in  English  which  only  the  younger  ones  can 
understand,  though  all  listen  patiently.  The  air  in  the  small 
crowded  building  is  warm  and  close.  A  few  small  children 
whimper  in  an  undertone.  The  sunshine  flickers  through  the 
interstices  of  the  green  boughs,  and  falls  in  tiny  "patins"  of 
gold  upon  the  altar,  the  Bishop's  head,  and  the  upturned 
faces  of  his  listeners. 

Urged  by  father  Antonio's  encouragement,  this  little  congre- 
gation have  determined  to  replace  the  brush  church  with  an 
adobe  building  like  the  old  one  that  has  long  since  crumbled 
to  decay.  They  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  mak- 
ing ten  thousand  adobe  bricks  for  this  purpose.  Already  a 
goodly  part  of  the  tale  of  bricks  is  finished,  and  the  Bishop 
promises  to  return  and  consecrate  the  building  when  it  shall 
be  done. 

The  long  service  ended,  the  people  stream  forth  into  the 
open  air ;  but  return  again  to  the  Rosary  service  at  three 
o'clock,  in  which  the  kneeling  congregation  make  fervent  re- 
sponses ;  and  to  the  christening  at  four,  when  a  dozen  dusky 
little  Manuels,  Marthas,  Samuels  and  Maria  Trinidads  are  re- 
ceived into  the  body  of  Christ's  church.  Clean  they  are,  and 
carefully  dressed  by  proud  mothers ;  and  the  cotnpadres  and 
comadres  who  stand  for  them  do  not  look  unworthy  of  their 
charge. 


Tennessee    and     Partner. 


#NB  of  the  best  of  Bret  Harte'i 
earlj  California  stories— of 
renewed  intereat  because 
now  upon  the  stage — is  "  Tennessee's 
Partner,"  We  all  remember  "Jim- 
my," tbe  long-anffering  muJe ; 
"Partner's"  unfortunate  matrimo- 
nial ventures;  "Tennessee's"  ras- 
cality, and  "Partner's"  deathless 
loyalty. 

The  originals   from   whom''Hartc 

took  the  suggestion  of  bis  fiction  are 

TKHNE<"EF.  iiND  PARTNER  "^'^^   living   lu   California,   on  their 

little  claim  in  the  Sierras.     In  teal 

life  tbey  are  Chaffee  and  Chamberlain,  two  cheery  old  Argonauts  who 

peg  away  with  pick  and  shovel  still,  digging  a  modest  livlibood  from  the 

earth,  and  but  dimly  concerned  with  the  big  world  in  which  their  ficti- 

tioQB  fortnnes  nigbtly  thrill  an  audience. 

Their  home  is  not  a  log  cabin,  as  in  the  story,  bat  a  pleasaat  little 
home-like  two-story  dwelling  bnilt  with  their  own  hands.  It  is  shaded 
by  friendly  trees  and  vines.  A  little  distance  away  are  a  few  scattered 
apple-treea  ;  and  the  whole  plsce  is  surronnded  with  beautiful,  spread- 
ing oaks — the  same  oaks  that  have  so  often  borne  human  fruit,  both  in 
literature  and  in  reality.  Inside,  the  home  is  comfortsble  and  a  model 
of  neatuess.  Pictures  relieve  the  rough-finished  walls,  and  a  great  fire- 
place takes  up  much  ol  one  end  of  the  living-room.  Books  fill  the 
shelves  that  occupy  every  available  corner- 
It  was  late  when  we  reached  their  home  ;  bnt  a  kind-faced  old  man  in 
the  trellised  doorway  bade  us  welcome.  "  Yon  can  camp  in  the  orchard 
yonder,"  said  "Tennessee,"  adding;  "You'll  find  some  wood  there 
that  we  cut  specially  for  campers."  Later,  as  we  munched  a  tardy 
camp  supper,  be  brought  us  some  fresh  picked  strawberries.  "  There 
ain't  many,"  he  said,  "  but  it's  all  we've  got  " 

Two  pleasanter  old  men  than  those  with  whom  we  spent  that  evening 
could  not  be  found,  or  more  sincerely  hospitable.  Par  from  being  of 
the  rough  and  lawless  school  of  Harte's  fiction,  "Tennessee"  Is  genial, 
tnerry,  open-hearted,  and  "Partner"  not  exactly  the  child-like  bribe- 
o^rer  of  Sandy  Bar.  They  are  well-read  men,  take  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  converse  in  a  manner  rather  surprising  to  one  who  tries 
to  measure  them  by  the  story. 

"So  yon  come  from  old  Massachusetts,  do  you  ?  "  said  Chamberlain, 
while  Chafiee  nodded  quiet  assent  now  and  then.  "Well,  so  did  we  — 
or  rather  I  did,  for  Chaffee  came  from  Connecticut.  We  sailed  early  in 
the  winter  of  '49,  by  the  Horn.  It  took  us  176  da^s  to  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  a  big  change  from  our  steady  New  England  home. 
Mining  was  the  only  thing  talked  about  and  gambling  was  the  chief 
amusement.  Men  just  back  from  the  diggings,  with  their  pockets  full 
of  gold,  would  stake  their  last  ounce  on  the  turn  of  a  cani.  Almost 
every  day  there'd  be  a  suicide  or  a  murder. 

"There  were  six  of  us  New  Bngland  boys.  We  had  a  tent  and  camped 
where  the  Palace  Hotel  Is  now. 

"Chaffee  was  a  wheelwright  —  I  a  carpenter.  There  was  plenty  of 
work  and  wages  were  big.  Common  laborers  got  (7  a  day.  We  went  to 
work  at  $ii  a  day — ought  to  have  been  satisfied.  But  on  the  arrival  of 
news  from  the  mines  great  reports  would  be  posted  through  town,  and 
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it  didn't  take  us  loDg  to  get  the  fever.  We  gave  up  our  jobs  and  started 
for  the  mountains. 

"At  last  we  lauded  in  Secoad  Garrote.  The  store- keeper  kindly  oQered 
us  gooda  on  credit,  tor  fift;  cents  was  the  sum  total  of  our  cash  on  hand. 
We  dnga  hole  in  the  monutain  aide,  ran  rafters  across,  put  bou^lis  end 
clay  on  the  rafters,  made  a  fireplace  and  chimney,  and  thought  we  had  a 
very  comfortable  mud  hut. 

"It rained  for  three  days  steady  about  the  middle  of  April.  One 
night,  sitting  in  the  mud  hut,  Pard  and  I  saw  little  chunks  of  soil  be' 
gin  to  drop.  Pretty  soon  the  whole  thing  caved  in,  and  we  left.  We 
stayed  in  the  store  that  night. 

"We  struck  it  rich  at  first — took  ont  four  hundred  dollars  in  a  few  days 
— but  then  the  claim  went  back  on  us.  1  got  disconraged  and  proposed  to 
Pard  that  we  go  to  'Frisco  and  work  at  our  trade,  but  we  didn't  go.  Af- 
ter a  while  we  sold  our  claim  and  bought  a  new  one — the  one  we  own 
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bnild  ns  a  house.  Cbsffee  works  the  claim  alone  now — I  do  the  house- 
work and  a  little  gardening.  Chaffee  hasn't  taken  ont  fifty  dollars  in 
the  last  five  yean,  but  he's  just  as  keen  as  he  ever  was.  You  can't 
down  a  miner's  spirit." 

"You  and  Chaffee  have  lived  together  all  these  years?  Don'tiyon 
ever  disagree  ? " 

"  Yes,  all  these  years — ever  since  '49,  Ought  to  know  each  other, 
hadn't  we?     And  as  for  quarreling" — looking  toward  his  wrinkled  com- 

S anion  of  fifty  years — "  I  guess  we  get  along  pretty  well  don't  we  Chaf- 
;e }  "    And  Chaffee  smiles  an  answer. 

"  How  did  yon  happen  to  know  Bret  Harte?  " 

"O,  we  never  knew  him — never  saw  him,  even.  He  had  a  friend  in 
Second  Garrote  and  it  was  through  the  friend  that  he  heard  of  us  and 
wrote  the  story.  When  Chaffee  went  to  'Frisco  a  few  ;years  a^o  be  was 
introduced  as  '  Tennetsee's  Partner.'     It  was  a  big  surprise  to  him." 

"  Bnt  where  did  Harte  get  the  hanging  part  of  it?" 

"  There  had  been  a  man  in  Second  Garrote — one  Peters — charged  with 
outraging  a  child.    He  got  away,  but  parties  started  in  every  direction, 
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and  he  waa  mn  down.  Thej  brought  him  back  to  camp  and  he  con- 
Cessed.  Peeliag  ran  high.  The  prisoner  was  taken  from  the  authorities, 
and  a  few  miles  onteide  of  camp,  in  the  moonligbt,  Jndge  Ljnch  held 
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Tcry  eloquent  plea  for  tornitig  him  over  to  the  courts.  A  vote  vtmb 
taken,  and  Chaffee's  motion  was  carried." 

'*  And  was  that  all  Harte  had  to  build  on  ?  " 

**  Yes,  but  of  course  the  main  part  of  the  story  was  Partner's  faithful- 
ness to  Tennessee,  and  he  told  that  all  right." 

Tennessee  chuckled,  "  To  think  I've  lived  all  these  years  with  a  rope 
around  my  neck." 

We  said  good  night  to  the  two  old  gentlemen  and  retired  to  the  ab- 
breviated bunks  of  our  camp  wagon.  The  next  morning  we  took  a 
picture  of  Tennessee  and  Partner  standing  under  a  great  oak  that 
branches  over  the  road  near  their  dwelling — under  a  tree  with  a  history 
— ^for  many  a  grim  figure  has  swung  from  those  strong  limbs  the 
victim  of  Judge  Lynch. 

We  looked  back  through  the  cloud  of  dust.  There  by  the  gate,  their 
hands  screening  their  eyes  from  the  early  morning  sun,  stood  Tenn- 
essee and  Partner.  God  bless  them  1 — ^kind  old  men.  May  they  ever 
be  as  happy  as  they  have  been  and  are.  "  Thar — I  told  you  so  I — thar 
he  is— comin'  this  way,  too— all  by  himself,  sober,  and  his  face  a- 
shinin'." 

LkwiMiM,  Han. 

'the  Nature  of  the  Beast/' 

SOME   OLD    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF   CALIFORNIA, 

BY  JUAH    DKL  HtO. 

^itHERE  is  always  something  interesting  and  quaint  in 
^^      the  old  chronicles  —  BngUsh,  French  or  Spanish — of 

^  the  early  explorations  of  America.  All  three  nation- 
alities were  about  equally  ignorant  and  superstitions  as  to 
geography,  natural  history  and  other  matters  we  know  a  good 
deal  about  today ;  but  this  very  quality,  joined  with  their  clear 
good  fedth,  makes  the  naive  reports  of  these  pioneers  far  more 
flavorsome  reading  than  the  more  accturate  statements  of  the 
contemporary  savant.  We  all  love  the  unconscious  humor  of 
a  good  blunder  ;  and  all  of  us  have  still  some  sympathy  with 
fables  of  *'Gorgons  and  Hydras  and  Chimaeras  dire" — as 
Milton  wrote  in  the  age  when  these  most  abounded.  A  won- 
derfully ''taking"  book  eould  be  written  about  the  grosser 
superstitions  which  cluster  about  the  very  first  news  of  Amer- 
ica— ^the  Amazons,  griffins,  mermaids,  golden  emperors ;  the 
bumps  on  the  earth,  and  the  danger  of  falling  over  the  edge  if 
one  sailed  too  far  west  from  Europe.  Gomara,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  devoted  a  serious  chapter  to  prove  "  that 
the  world  is  round,  and  not  flat.'' 

But  that  is  material  for  a  book.  My  idea  is  merely  to  note 
some  of  the  smaller  but  no  less  amusing  notions  whidi  per- 
sisted up  to  a  relatively  late  day — and  may  still  be  found,  in 
fact  or  in  kind,  among  the  ignorant  classes  of  our  own  Amer- 
ican people.  Nor  do  I  mean  merely  to  poke  fun  at  these  earn- 
est chroniclers  who  on  the  average  got  things  about  as  straight 
as  our  own  pioneers.  Some  of  their  descriptions  stand  the  test 
of  modem  enlightenment  very  well ;  and  nearly  all  are  relia- 
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ble  when  they  recount  personal  knowledge.  Their  lapses 
come  when  they  accept  the  current  story — just  as  our  Bastem 
writers  of  today  publish  as  laughable  myths  about  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lines  of  this  sort  of  reading  is 
as  to  the  natural  history  of  the  New  World.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  in  reading  the  first  descriptions  that  made  known 
to  the  civilized  world  the  animals  now  more  or  less  household 
words  to  every  fairly  intelligent  American ;  and  along  with 
the  sincerity  of  these  descriptions  there  is  enough  humor  (to 
our  eyes)  to  double  the  interest.  I  mean  to  present  extracts, 
literally  translated,  which  have  never  before  been  read  in  Bn- 
glishy  from  some  of  the  early  reports  on  American  animals. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  ''best  things"  in  a  ''  Memoir  on  the 
Ndtural  History  of  California  written  by  a  Pranciscan  Priest 
in  the  Year  1790."  *  For  the  exactness  of  my  translation  I 
am  allowed  to  lefer  to  the  editor,  f 

CALiroRMiA  '*  This  animal  has  made  itself  formidable  to  the  Indians  by  its 

LION.  rapacity.    When  it  sallies  from  its  ravines  it  makes  a  horrible 

destruction  among  the  horses^  mules,  asses,  oxen  and  sheep. 
The  lighted  torches,  fire,  the  crowing  of  cocks  (which,  according  to 
some  natnralists  surprise  and  put  to  flight  the  lion)  are  not  enough 
to  repress  the  fearless  voracity  of  the  California  lion.  Only  the  true 
aim  of  a  bullet  or  of  many  arrows  tumbles  him  dead  or  dying."    .    •    . 

THE  ''In  his  stature,  yellow  color,  shrewdness,  inclination  to  do 

^^^^^^-  harm,  manner  of  barking  and  spongy  tail,  he  is  very  like  the 

fox.  He  is  supremely  detested  for  the  very  serious  damage  be 
does  in  the  settlements.  Various  ruses  have  been  discussed  for  sav- 
ing lambs,  sucking  pigs,  doves  and  hens  from  his  teeth ;  but  without 
effect.  The  best  ruse  is  a  good  musket,  a  great  care  in  making  the 
walls  of  the  corrals  high,  good  dogs,  and  above  all  the  herb  called  es- 
cumpatle,  which  grows  in  the  country  around  the  city  of  Puebla.  This 
herb,  mixed  with  meat,  is  a  poison  of  such  activity  that  soon  as  he  eats 
it  the  coyote  rolls  over,  howls  and  agonizes  with  terrible  anxieties  and 
contortions.'* 

' '  The  rustics  of  California  have  observed  that  the  warm  skin  just  taken 
from  a  coyote  is  most  efficacious  to  resolve  every  sort  of  rebellions 
tumor  and  to  relax  the  nerves  and  tendons  of  hoxses  or  mules  sufiering 
from  convulsions.  This  practiced  cure  of  the  countrymen  of  Califor- 
nia has  been  approved  by  countless  experiments.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
of  equal  utility  if  applied  to  paralysis  in  man."    .    .    . 

WILD-  Wild-cats  *' multiply  greatly,  and   all  are  perilous.     Their 

^^'^'  size  is  a  little  more  than  that  of  a  house-cat    .    .    They  are 

extremely  hungry.  They  are  accustomed  to  eat  their  own 
whelps,  and  not  even  men  are  safe  from  the  assault  of  their  voracity." 


* "HMMviM  pan U  hlatorU  Mtaral  d*  Oalitorate,"  «te.    DooubmiiIm  pMs   U  hirtoria  d« 
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The  badger  or  **  Tejon  does  considerable  dami^e  in  the      the 
cnltiTsted  fields.    .    .    Two  kinds  are  known  in  California,  baoqer. 

•  .  .  the  first  species  is  common  on  all  the  mainland  of 
America,  .  .  .  the  second  kind,  which  the  Californians  call  Lonely 
Badger  \Tejon  solitario]  is  much  feared  by  the  farmers  for  the  destruc- 
tion it  makes  in  the  fields.  Hunting  the  best  ears  of  com  it  destroys 
many  and  makes  them  useless  for  any  other  living  thing.  The  dogs  run 
in  pursuit  of  it.  Soon  as  they  come  near,  it  flings  itself  mouth-upward 
[on  its  back]  and  with  its  sharp  claws  defends  itself  in  such  fashion  that 
the  dogs  come  out  wounded  and  it  escapes  without  hurt.'' 

''There  are  two  sorts.    Some  are  larger  than  the  Mexican      the 
cacomiscles  and  have  a  handsome  tail ;  the  color  varied  and  skunk. 
the  fur  very  soft.    Others  are  of  the  size  of  the  said  cacomiscles. 
They  meddle  themselves,  without  noise,  in  the  hen-houses  and  dove- 
cotes, and  destroy  the  chicks When  the  householder  pur^ 

sues  them  they  infect  the  air,  discharging  a  stink  so  pestilent  that  there 
is  no  nose  can  resist  its  impression."    .... 

"It  is  very  certain  that  there  is  a  species  of  hunter-snakes      hunter 
which,  with  their  breath,  attract  the  unhappy  butterflies  and  snakes. 

little  birds  to  their  very  mouth,  and  then  they  swallow  them. 
Perhaps  in  these  circumstances  we  may  philosophize  thus :  the  warm 
vapor  rarefies  the  air  in  a  straight  line — of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  This 
line  being  occupied  by  more  subtile  air,  the  other  particles  of  air,  agi- 
tated and  seeking  by  their  elastic  impulse  to  recover  their  former  place, 
sweep  the  little  birds  along  with  them  to  the  jaws  of  the  wise  serpent." 

*'  Of  vivorat  two  species  have  been  observed,  both  greatly      rattle- 

feared   among   the    natives their  rattles   are   like  snakes. 

little  dry  bladders The  efiect  of  their  tnte,  commonly, 

is  mortal Various  specifics  have  been  discovered  which  now  and 

then  have  operated  happily.  They  praise  very  highly  the  fang  of  an 
alligator,  applied  to  the  bite ;  or  some  shavings  of  it  taken  in  warm 
water ;  a  poultice  of  peppers  frequently  renewed  ;  and  above  all  to  cut 
off  the  wounded  member  promptly.  It  appean  that  the  rattlesnakes  do 
not  secrete  in  their  mouths  any  poisonous  fluid  capable  of  producing  the 
ravaves  that  are  suffered  by  those  they  have  arrived  to  bite.  The  fangs 
and  the  teeth  of  the  rattlesnakes  are  of  such  a  texture  that  it  slackens 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  hastens  its  course  by  the  too  great  thin- 
ning of  its  corpuscles,  and  this  may  be  considered  the  primary  cause  of 
these  lamentable  effects." 

**  The  Salamanquesa,  a  kind  of  lizard.  The  color  and  hardness      sala- 
of  its  body  give  the  impression  of  a  broken  [medio]  flint  or  a  manoers- 

pieoe  of  opaque  glass.    At  the  blow  of  a  stick,  or  when  it 

falls  from  a  height,  it  bursts  into  small  fragments Many  times 

the  Indians  have  placed  it  in  the  fire,  and  it  has  never  been  seen  to  die  ; 
the  which  is  confirmed  by  the  experiment  of  Father  Ignscio  Tira.  Be- 
ing a  missionary  in  Santiago  [Lower]  Cal.,  in  the  year  1763,  he  took  a 
Salamanquesa  and  when  it  was  put  alive  in  the  fire  it  lasted  there  more 
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than  an  honr,  so  lively  and  so  complete  as  if  it  were  insensible  to  the 
action  of  the  fire.  Perhaps  this  is  the  Salamander  which  has  made  so 
much  noise  in  natnral  history." 

THE  HAND-OF-  "An  insect  abounds  npon  which  is  seen  stami)ed  the  hand  of 

OOD  BUa.      ^^  Creator.  It  is  a  handsome  worm,  something  larger  than  the 
common  fly.    Its  color  is  parple,  and  its  hair  thick  and  dis- 
posed like  the  best  plnsh." 

The  anonymous  Father  describes  the  California  deer,  ante- 
lope, elk,  sea-lion,  otter,  fox,  squirrels,  rabbits,  wild  mice, 
spiders,  scorpions,  centipedes,  frogs,  toads  and  other  beasts  and 
insects,  trees,  plants,  fish,  minerals,  etc.  He  remarks  that 
''there  is  gold  and  silver  (he  writes  in  1790,  remember)  though 
not  In  quantity,  as  yet,  to  correspond  to  the  great  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  search  of  them." 

AS  TO   BIRDS. 

Amid  a  very  creditable  list  of  the  ''Known  Birds  of  Cali- 
fornia" he  mentions  the  Royal  Eagles  ;  and  that  "when  they 
descend  from  the  height  of  the  Sierra  (perhaps  because  the 
air  below  is  less  rarefi^)  they  fall  to  the  ground,  so  that  the 
Indians  catch  them  with  their  hands." 

The  gofdlotes  or  turkey-buzzards  "are  great  and  of  very 
black  feather.  They  maintain  themselves  upon  dead  horses 
and  other  animals,  and  exhale  an  odor  of  musk  which  cannot 
be  borne.  The  stew  of  their  flesh  is  an  anti-venereal  of  the 
highest  esteem.  Taken  warm  on  an  empty  stomach  it  pro- 
vokes most  copious  sweat,  which  expels  the  malignity  of  the 
disease." 

Quel61es  are  *'  a  kind  of  buzzards  which  nest  in  the  highest 
trees.  The  heat  which  this  animal  emits  withers  in  a  short 
time  the  leafy  trees  in  which  it  makes  it  home.  Even  in  the 
springtime  [these  trees]  remain  barren  trunks,  and  never  again 
turn  green." 

"The  Churca  is  a  kind  of  pheasant  which  has  a  long  bill, 
dark  plumage,  a  handsome  tail  and  four  feet.  It  has  these 
latter  facing  outward  in  such  fashion  that  when  it  runs  it 
leaves  the  track  of  two  feet  going  forward  and  two  going  back- 
ward."* 

The  Pito  Real^  or  Pajaro  Carpintero  (Carpenter-bird — ^wood- 
pecker)— "its  beak  is  so  hard  that  it  bores  the  trees  . 
white  as  ivory,  and  so  hard  that  when  it  pecks  the  trees  it 
makes  a  noise  as  if  they  were  pounding  with  a  hammer.  The 
steam  of  its  feathers  when  burned  is  one  of  the  great  specifics 
against  epilepsy.  Its  flesh,  tocusted  in  the  oven,  reduced  to 
fine  powder  and  taken,  fasting,  in  wine  or  pulque,  is  an  anti- 
venereal  with  which  marvellous  cures  are  obtained." 


*  This  li  ttM  "  rMfd-maaar  "  or  «b»pvral-Mak.— U 
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The  feathered  skin  of  the  aleairaz  (albatross)  "  enjoys  maeh 
esteem  among  the  Spanish  Mexicans,  becaose  it  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  asthmatics  and  consumptives  when  voza  upon  Uie  bare 
chest,  feather-side  in." 

Of  Locusts  there  are  two  kinds,  one  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Fifteen  days  after  the  egga  are  laid,  the  moisture  and  warmth 
helping,  "  they  cease  to  be  eggs  and  appear  in  the  form  of  sen- 
sible beings.  Directly  they  b^in  to  exercise  their  ofEce, 
which  Is  to  eat  by  day  and  by  night  without  ceasing  except  for 

the  time  they  are  flying  in  search  of  new  food 

The  mere  contact  of  their  mouth  communicates  to  the  plants 
a  malignant  heat  which  consumes  their  sap,  bums  and  devours 
them." 

There  are  "wasps,  little  and  big,  and  all  prick  well" 
[lodas  pican  l>ien\.  It  may  be  observed  that  if  the  good  mis- 
sionary had  not  the  exact  science  invented  within  a  few  years, 
he  at  least  did  not  lack  observation  and  a  dry  humor  of  his 
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L,,  then,  what  should  we  gire  the  Indiant  i  How 
in  we  assnaf^  onr  aching  to  "  do  something  for 
lem  "  withont  doing  them  too  mnch  haitn?  B7 
hat  methods  may  we  practice  mere;,  withont 
eing  fools  or  bnllles? 

Uy  answer  la  very  simple  —  by  nalng  common- 

nue.    That  of  coiuse  inclndea  jnitice  and  mcicj  ; 

>r  to  be  unjust  ornnmerdfnl  la  to  be  a  fooL    I  be- 

cve  In  the  humane  impnlae  of  Americans ;  bnt  I 

ao  not  believe  any  man,  no  matter  how  humane, 

la  wise  iu  a  thing  he  has  taken  pains  not  to  stnd  j — any  more  tiian  a  man 

can  be  wise,  no  matter  bow  scholarly,  who  !•  not  hnmane. 

l:  The  fint  applicatiou  of  commtni-senM  to  the  Indian  Service  would  be 

to  employ  no  one  professionally  ignorant  of  Indians  —  and  that  means. 

In  a  nay,  ignorant  of  all  hamanity.    Snch  a  rule  wonid  mi^e  an  enor- 

mons  nnmber  of  vacancies  now ;  bnt  no  korm  would  be  done  if  they 

were  not  filled  nntil  we  could  find  people  who  wonld  not  rattle  aronnd 

in  them. 

The  second  application  of  common-sense  is  to  remember  that  ednca- 
tiou  most  reckon  with  the  pnpil  as  well  as  with  teacher  and  pnblic.  It 
might  be  very  nice  to  torn  all  onr  own  school-children  into  webatera ; 
but  as  we  know  it  cannot  be  done  we  do  not  break  them  down  t^  at- 
tcmptInK  it.  We  try  to  adapt  their  education  to  their  capacity  and  their 
need,  u  we  tanght  them  how  to  step  a  scalp^auce  and  make  flint 
arrow-heads,  it  would  be  quite  as  Qsefnl  to  them  and  quite  aa  credltatde 
to  our  wisdom  as  two-thirds  of  what  we  teach  the  helpless  Indian  cliil- 
dren  tn  onr  government  factories.  It  does  not  make  better  citizens  of 
people  to  teach  Uiem  things  they  cannot  learn  or  cannot  apply.  Sensi- 
ble education  strikes  a  balance  between  what  the  Ideal  man  alionld  have 
and  the  actnat  man  can  assimilate.  God  knows  we  might  every  one 
have  more  leaming  than  we  have  withont  Its  doing  as  serious  harm. 
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Yet  we  live  and  moye  in  comfortable  society,  and  get  children  and  love 
them,  and  lead  very  decent  lives  even  if  we  are  not  experts  in  herpet- 
ol<^y  and  inte«'al  calculus.  We  would  know  any  man  for  an  o£f-hand 
fool  who  should  demand  our  children  at  our  hands  that  he  might  illu* 
mine  their  young  lives  with  a  six-years'  course  in  paleontology  ;  but  he 
would  be  no  more  serene  an  idiot  than  the  man  who  invents  most  of 
the  courses  in  our  Indian  schools.  In  education,  whatever  is  silly  is 
wicked  ;  for  it  is  playing  with  human  life.  Any  plain  American  can  see 
how  stupid  a  thing  it  is  to  take  a  nomad  Indian  to  Carlisle  and  spend 
five  years  of  his  time  (and  government  money)  to  teach  him  to  oe  a 
wat^maker,  a  type-setter,  a  sanitary  plumber.  We  have  too  many  al- 
ready. There  is  none  too  much  room  for  our  own  children  as  it  is ; 
why  force  into  the  competition  a  people  who  do  not  wish  it  ?  Or,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  pushed  into  the  competition,  what  is  the  lofty  wisdom 
of  educating  an  Indian  boy  to  tinker  watches  and  make  tin  roofs  and 
set  type — and  then  sending  him  back  to  forget  his  trade  in  a  home  where 
they  have  no  more  use  for  these  things  than  a  wa^on  has  for  five  wheels 
or  an  "Indian  educator"  for  scholarship?  Either  alternative  is  as 
stupid  as  it  is  cruel.  Indians  are  Indians.  Yon  cannot  make  them 
Negroes  or  Dutchmen  or  Yankees.    Yon  can  make  them  better  Indians. 

Ko  one  who  has  not  gone  blind  and  deaf  with  a  theory  or  a  salary 
would  question  this. 

But  the  government  spends  some  millions  a  year  to  support  in  great 
comfort  and  a  certain  cheap  prominence,  a  great  many  people  just  as 
deaf  and  blind  as  that ;  and  Incidentally  to  do  a  featthl  injustice  to  a 
race  which  has  more  claim  on  us  than  any  office  holder  has. 

The  plain,  hard  sense  of  it  is  simply  that  we  should  teach  the  Indian 
what  he  can  learn  to  his  advantage  and  ours.  And  by  our  advantage  I 
do  not  mean  the  salary  some  office  holder  gets,  or  the  convenience  to  a 
Pennsylvania  farmer  of  having  reliable  cheap  labor  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  were  Americans  before  we  were.  Both  advantages  agree. 
What  will  make  (or  keep)  the  Indian  a  decent  human  figure  under  our 
laws,  happy  himself,  harmless  to  his  new  neighbors,  is  best  for  both. 

We  cannot  teach  him  to  honor  his  father  and  his  mother — ^for  God 
Almighty  taught  him  that  without  any  help  from  tin-majors.  He  could 
in  fact  instruct  us ;  for  no  Indian  child  (unless  from  a  government 
school)  was  ever  disrespectful  to  his  parents.  That  is  cold  literal  truth  ; 
bear  it  in  mind  as  you  watch  the  average  attitude  of  our  own  children  to 
elders. 

We  cannot  teach  him  to  love  his  children  ;  for  the  same  God  that  put 
that  flower  to  bloom  in  our  hearts,  put  it  in  the  Indian's.  There  are  no 
infiinticides,  no  abortions,  no  abanaoned  children  and  no  abused  ones, 
among  Indians.    Compare  that,  too,  with  our  civilized  police  records. 

We  cannot  teaeh  him  continence ;  for  while  he  is  human,  he  is  quite 
as  chaste  as  any  American  socie^  whatever.  Nor  honesty,  until  we  have 
more  of  it  ourselves.  No  tribu  government  was  ever  so—well,  let  us 
say  "full  of  politics" — as  ours  is  today.  No  New  Hampshire  commu- 
nity is  freer  from  theft  than  any  average  Indian  camp. 

Strange  ?  Well,  if  it  is,  then  it  is  strange  that  Goa  is  not  a  fool  I  Do 
von  imagine  that  the  virtues  which  enable  society  to  cohere  are  invented 
Dy  Us  ?    Or  did  the  Creator  put  the  seeds  in  the  human  heart  ? 

The  Indian  needs  no  salary-fattened  school  of  ours  to  teach  him  to  be 
a  human  being.  Jehovah  kindly  relieved  the  Indian  Commission  of  that 
lesponsibilibr.  What  he  does  need  is  enlightenment  how  to  live  without 
being  crowded  off  the  earth  by  the  newcomers ;  some  of  whom  turn 
loose  a  Winchester  at  him,  and  some  the  more  deadly  methods  of  a  cal- 
eulating  '*  philanthropy." 

It  is  well  that  he  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  get  what  comprehension 
he  can  of  this  nation's  laws  and  genius,  and  acquire  our  language — all 
these  things  being  valuable  to  him  chiefly  as  some  protection  against 
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being  robbed  by  our  raacala.  Bat  most  of  his  edncation  should  be  in 
better  methods  of  life — better,  that  is,  as  in  contact  with  us.  Since  he 
can  no  longer  thrive  as  a  hunter,  he  is  mostly  turning  to  be  a  farmer : 
and  it  is  wonderful  what  an  aggregate  of  good,  honest  farming  is  being 
done  by  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  "generally  on  the  worst  lands. 
Welly  he  should  be  taught  sensible  farming — ana  farming  sense  has 
grown  a  good  deal,  of  late.  He  should  be  taught  fertilizing,  and  rota- 
tion of  crops,  and  srafting,  and  grading  up  his  stock,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  should  not  be  pauoerized  with  "  rations,"  nor  robbed  by 
land  in  ssYeralty.  He  should  oe  taught  the  rudiments  of  sanitation — 
like  draixiage,  vaccination  and  the  like  (and  it  is  but  a  Uttie  while  ^ce 
we  didn't  know  tiiem  ourselves).  He  can  learn  a  littie  carpentering,  a 
little  wagon-making,  a  little  of  many  other  homely,  useful  things. 

It  would  be  best  of  all  if  he  might  learn  that  the  New  People  who  are 
so  much  smarter  than  he  were  also  as  decent ;  that  only  the  vilest 
would  impose  on  him  and  that  they  should  be  punished  inevitably. 
That  no  man  of  us  would  turn  father  against  son  or  son  against 
mother ;  and  that  we  really  respect  a  home. 

The  Indian,  being  taught  these  useful  things  we  can  teach  him, 
should  not  be  untaught  £e  things  more  vital  still.  He  should  be  al- 
lowed to  love  his  parents  and  his  children  still,  even  if  he  Aox  civilized 
neighbors.  He  should  be  allowed  to  believe  that  our  government  is  not 
a  liar  when  it  makes  him  a  promise,  and  that  we  are  not  all  thieves ; 
and  that  it  is  not  every  American  who  hankers  to  rob  him  of  his  lands 
or  his  children — both  to  fatten  the  pocket. 

I  hope  I  make  this  matter  of  interest.  A  mere  afEair  of  decency  and 
fidr  play  is  apt  to  be  dull  reading ;  but  possibly  as  we  come  along  to  the 
eoncrete  case  we  may  waken  the  matter  from  too  much  sleepiness. 


Invitation. 

mr  LoutsA  OMoanoH. 

The  West  is  calling  you,  my  love,  today 
What  time  you  sit  and  brood  o'er  musty  tomes ; 

Strong  is  its  spell  upon  you.    In  dismay 
You  follow  where  imagination  roams, 

And  marvel  that  you  feel  such  strange  unrest — 
It  is  the  necromancy  of  the  West. 

Thought  you  to  find  within  your  stately  halls 
The  pleasure  only  my  dear  land  can  give  ? 

Thought  you  that  gold  could  stifle  mem'ry^s  calls  ? 
That  you  at  last  could  give  us  up  and  live  ? 

Ah  no  t  tiie  light  that  in  your  study  streams 
Serves  but  to  vivify  those  faded  dreams. 

The  mountain  peaks  glow  in  th»  sunset  light 
Red  as  the  gold  that  bought  your  soul  one  time ; 

The  streams  are  ever  limpid,  ever  bright, 
The  air  so  pure  and  bracing  'twere  a  crime 

Not  to  be  living  in  it    Come  and  see 
The  gladness  of  it  all  again — with  me. 

Hark  to  the  voices  calling  you  I   for  well 
Know  you  the  region  whence  this  message  flies. 

When  heavily  upon  you  falls  the  spell 
Of  those  old  times,  and  with  half-open  eyes 

You  dream  of  a  lost  friendship,  may  you  know 
How  true  was  that  one  of  the  long  ago. 
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THE  EARLIEST  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  NEW  MEXICO,  ETC. 
F^om  Documents  Never  Before  Published  in  English. 

!MINGy  as  it  does,  to  be  not  only  entertaining 
but  of  real  value,  this  magazine  of  and  for 
the  West  tries  to  carry  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  matter  which  people  who  care  to 
learn  an3rthing  will  prize  and  cannot  pro- 
cure elsewhere.  In  this  line  it  is  perform- 
ing a  seryice  no  other  magazine  in  tlie  coun- 
try (except  the  specialist  ones  whidi  pay  no 
attention  to  the  popular)  thinks  of  attempting.  Aside  from 
the  interesting  and  graphic  description  and  illustration  of 
Western  matters  of  today,  it  prints  a  generous  amount  (for  its 
size)  of  matter  equally  Western  but  of  high  scientific  value, 
in  Uie  form  of  historic  documents  other\dse  inaccessible  to 
most  students.  As  a  presentation  by  text  and  pictures,  of  the 
actual  features  of  a  wonderful  region,  the  magazine  has  no 
rival.  No  other  part  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been  so 
fully  pictured  forth  ;  and  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Land  op 
Sunshine  already  form  a  library  of  great  richness  in  this  re- 
spect. The  historical  feature  is  no  less  important ;  no  person 
who  cares  to  study  Western  history  can  afibrd  to  be  without 
this  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  "sources."  Among  other 
things  the  magazine  has  already  published  (for  the  first  time 
in  English)  js  the  first  Reglamento^  or  code  of  laws  for 
California ;  the  remarkable  summary  made  by  the  Viceroy 
Revilla  Gigedo  of  the  history  of  Califomia  from  1768  to  1793, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  early  explorations  of  die 
Northwest  coast  and  Alaska ;  and  some  minor  documents. 

Carrying  out  this  policy;  we  begin  herewith  an  expert  literal 
translation  of  the  valuable  summary  of  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia, New  Mexico  and  the  Southwest  in  general,  from  1538  to 
1626,  left  us  by  the  Franciscan  missionary  Pray  Ger6nimo  de 
Z&rate  Salmerdn,  never  before  printed  in  English.  Perhaps 
nowhere  else  in  the  same  compass  is  there  so  concise  a  review 
of  the  most  romantic  period  in  Western  history. 

Pray  Ger6niino  labored  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  for  eight 
yeaza,  more  than  280  yeata  ago.  In  161S  we  find  him  parish  priest  of 
the  remote  pueblo  of  J^mez,  where  he  learned  the  language,  and  trans- 
lated the  catechism  into  this  Indian  tongue,  and  there  baptized  6566 
Indians,  '*  without  counting  those  baptized  in  the  pueblos  of  Cia  and 
Santa  Ana."  He  also,  single-handed  and  alone,  pacified  and  converted 
the  lofty  pueblo  of  Acoma,  then  hostile  to  the  Spanish.  He  built 
churches  and  monasteries,  bore  the  fearful  hardships  and  dangers  of  a 
missionary's  life  then  in  that  wilderness,  and  has  left  us  a  most  valuable 
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chronicle.  He  was  an  edncated  man,  of  conise — his  Latin  qnotations 
aie  always  to  the  point — a  sharp  observer  and  an  honest  recorder.  His 
"  Relation  "  was  written  in  1626.  Its  first  notes  were  merely  the  hear- 
say of  the  day ;  but  thenceforward  he  is  one  of  onr  most  important 
witnesses.  He  got  his  information  abont  Vizcaino's  discovery  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  directly  from  a  member  of  that  expedition  ;  and  in 
several  other  matteis  was  either  an  eyewitness  or  had  access  to  original 
docnments  now  lost  His  narrative  was  written  to  urge  other  mission- 
aries to  the  field  in  which  he  was  so  devoted  a  laborer — "And  I,  little 
and  unworthy  of  the  poorest  the  world  can  give,  desire  to  end  the  days 
of  my  life  among  these  heathen,  preaching  the  word  of  God."  His 
dedication  to  the  head  of  his  order,  pleading  for  helpers  in  that 
"vineyard  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  indorsement  of  Fray  Francisco  de 
Velasco,  which  precede  the  "Noticias,"  need  not  be  printed  here,  as 
onr  chief  concern  is  with  his  history.  For  like  reasons  of  space  the 
annotation  is  made  as  brief  as  possible.  But  the  accuracy  of  transla- 
tion and  notes  is  vouched  for. 


RELATING 
all  the  things 

THAT  HAVB  BBBN  SBBN  AND  KNOWN  IN  NBW  UBXXCO 

as  well  by  sea  as  by  land 

9R01C  THB  YBAR    1 538  THJ,  THAT  OF    1 626 

By  the  Father 

GKRONIMO  DB  ZARATB  SALMBRON 

Preacher  of  the  Prandscan  Order  of  the  Province  of  the 

Holy  Gospel. 


Addressed 

TO  OUR  HO6T  RBV.  PATHBR  PRAT  PRANCISCO  DB  APODACA 

Father  of  the  Province  of  Cantabria  and  Commissary  General 
of  all  the  provinces  of  this  New  Spain. 


THB  KOTBS  BBGIN— 1538. 

1.  In  the  year  1538,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  being  viceroy  of  this 
New  Spain  (1),  was  the  first  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  discover  the 
Califomias  and  coast  of  the  Sonth  Sea  (2) ;  for  the  which  sailed  fonr 
vessels  of  the  Marqnes  del  Valle  (3).  And  the  holy  Fray  Antonio  de 
Cindad-Rodrigo,  who  was  then  Provincial  of  this  province  of  the  Holy 
Gospel,  sent  Uiree  priests  in  those  vessels  to  the  discovery.  They  ar^ 
rived  at  the  Californias  at  the  entrance,  in  the  port  which  is  now  called' 


(I)  Mcxko.    (9)  PSfiUic.    (3)  Cortes. 


\ 
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^I^i  Paz,  in  lat.  24°;  and  as  the  land  did  not  seem  to  them  as  good  as  they 
ctesired,  they  retnmed. 

2.  In  the  same  year  the  Father  Provincial  sent  two  other  priests  by 
land  to  the  same  coast  of  the  8onth  Sea,  traveling  northward  by  Jalisco 
and  New  Galicia.  These  two  priests  went  in  company  of  a  Captain  and 
12  soldiers  who  went  in  search  of  mines.  Having  passed  all  the  terri- 
tory that  had  been  discovered  and  conquered  in  that  direction,  they 
found  two  roads  well  opened.  The  captain  chose  that  to  the  right  and 
followed  it,  saying  it  led  northward.  And  with  a  few  days'  jonmey 
they  came  into  regions  so  rough  that  he  obliged  them  to  turn  back, 
which  they  did.  Of  the  priests  one  sickened  and  turned  back  also  ; 
but  the  other,  with  two  Indian  interpreters  he  carried,  followed  the 
left-hand  road  to  the  coast — a  very  straight  road.  He  arrived  in  a  land 
populated  with  Indians  who  were  poor,  the  which  came  forth  to  re- 
ceive the  priest,  taking  him  for  a  thing  of  heaven.  They  touched  him 
and  kissed  his  robe.  The  Indians  went  on,  accompanying  him,  day's 
march  by  day's  march  ;  more  than  300  persons.  Some  of  them  went 
aside  to  hunt  jackrabbits,  cottontails  and  deer,  which  are  abundant  in 
that  land ;  and  giving  first  to  the  priest,  that  he  should  eat,  the  rest 
they  divided  among  themselves.  In  this  manner  he  walked  more  than 
200  leagues ;  and  in  almost  all  this  road  he  had  news  of  a  country  very 
populous  with  people  who  wore  clothes,  and  who  had  houses  of  sods, 
and  not  of  one  story  only,  but  of  many  stories.  Other  peoples,  they 
said,  were  settled  on  the  bank  of  a  great  river,  and  that  there  are  many 
walled  paeblos,  and  that  they  have  wars,  the  one  with  the  other ;  and 
that  across  that  river  there  were  other  pueblos,  many  and  greater,  of 
richer  people ;  that  they  had  cows  larger  than  ours,  and  other  animals 
not  seen  in  Castile. 

3.  In  quest  of  this  land  had  already  gone  out  many  and  bulky  fleets 
by  sea  and  armies  by  land  ;  but  from  them  all  God  hid  it,  and  to  a  poor 
ftaile  of  St.  Francis,  broken  down  and  penniless,  it  was  made  manifest, 
discovered  and  seen  sooner  than  by  them.  '*  Because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes."  (Matthew,  XI,  25.)  There  is  no  more  to  say.  This  priest  re*- 
turned  to  give  the  news  of  what  he  had  seen  and  learned.  As  soon  as 
this  news  was  made  public,  many  Spaniards  wished  to  enter.  The 
Provincial  who  was  then  Pray  Marcos  of  Niza  (4),  to  assure  himself  of 
what  that  priest  had  said,  took  the  lead  before  the  Spaniards  should 
enter,  and  went  as  quickly  as  he  could.  He  found  the  priest's  narra- 
tive to  be  true,  and  thus  corroborated  it  as  a  man  who  had  seen  it  and 
found  it  true. 

4.  The  Viceroy  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  in  person  made  ready  to 
go  on  this  journey,  to  avoid  the  thefts  and  evil  deeds  that  soldiers  com- 
mit on  such  occasions.  But  grave  duties  prevented  him,  and  so  he  sent 
in  his  stead  Francisco  Vazquez  Coronado,  who  took  in  his  suite  the 
Father  Provincial  (5)  of  this  province  and  four  other  priests  (6),  true 
sons  of  our  father  St.  Francis. 

JooRNKY  OF  Francisco  Vazqusz  Coronado  to  New  Mbxico. 

5.  Before  Francisco  Vazquez  Coronado  should  enter  New  Mexico, 
the  Viceroy  had  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Californias ;  its  fleet  commander 
being  Francisco  Alarcon  and  its  field  commander  Marcos  Ruiz.  The 
which  fleet  was  lost  without  accomplishing  anything.  Its  people  re- 
tnmed to  this  new  Spain  ;  and  as  it  had  no  result  I  spend  no  more  time 
in  treating  of  this  journey* 

0.    Francisco  Vazquez  left  this  city  of  Mexico  in  the  year  1540 ;  and 

(4)  MisspeUed  here  Denia.  (5)  Marcos  of  Nisa.  (6)  Pny  Juan  de  PabUla,  themartjrr 
of  Kansas ;  Pray  Juan  de  la  Cms,  martyred  at  Bemalfflo ;  Kray  Lais  de  Qscalooa, 
nartyxcd  at  Pecos«  Pray  Antonio  Victoria  did  not  make  the  joaney,  havioir  broken 
Us  leg  near  Cnliacan. 
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having  passed  through  the  {wovincea  of  Chametla,  Culhnacan  (7),  Sin- 
aloa,  they  entered  by  the  Valley  of  Hearts  and  by  the  valleys  of 
8onora,  which  are  more  than  sixty  leases  long.  He  arrived  at  the 
province  of  Cnni  '8),  lodged  his  camp  in  the  pneblo  of  Zlvola,  which 
k  the  capital  of  that  province ;  and  from  this  place  sent  30  soldiers  to 
discover  the  sea  and  to  see  if  the  fleet  appeared,  according  to  its  in- 
structions to  meet  the  army  in  so  many  degrees  north  latitude.  These 
men  went  traveling  northwest,  and  arrived  at  the  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia  in  lat.  39^  They  found  no  trace  of  the  fleet.  They  only  found 
two  vessels  anchored,  and  awnings  fitted  up  as  tents  of  some  mulatoes 
resembling  Moon  or  Chinamen.  Coming  to  them  they  asked  them  bv 
signs  where  they  were  from  and  what  they  sought.  They  [the  mulatoes], 
likewise  by  signs,  said  they  came  from  very  fsr — some  understood  from 
Gran  China,  and  others  understood  from  Asia  Blajor — and  that  they 
were  buying  metals  and  amber  which  the  Indians  of  a  mountain  range 
which  joins  the  sea  brought  down.  The  soldiers  returned  to  report  to 
Francisco  Vazquez  Coron^o  what  they  had  seen  ;  but  they  did  not  find 
him  in  Cuni,  because  he  had  gone  to  explore  the  Bufialo  plains  [llanos 
de  2^vola]  with  its  innumerable  herds  of  that  name  [cibolaj.  He 
camped  his  army  in  these  plains  and  thence  sent  (9)  30  soldiers  to  dis- 
cover the  great  city  of  Quivira.  They  traveled  northeast,  or  even  more 
north  than  northeast.  These  soldiers  say  (10)  that  they  arrived  at  a 
very  populous  city  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  gates;  and  they  dared 
not  enter  it  they  were  so  few.  The  great  riches  of  this  city  I  dare  not 
set  down  here,  although  they  have  related  it  to  me  (11).  What  is  sure 
is  that  these  soldiers  returned  desiring  that  all  the  army  (which  was 
400  men)  should  go  thither.  They  came  and  reported  the  aforesaid  to 
their  general,  whom  they  found  crazy  (12)  from  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Oihers  say  that  it  was  because  he  had  just  been  married  when  he  began 
this  expedition,  and  that  he  loved  his  wife  so  much  that  he  was  always 
weeping  and  sighing  for  her,  and  though  they  urgently  besought  him  to 
go  to  see  what  they  had  seen  (13)  he  answered  in  the  words  of  that  other 
Invited  one  of  whom  St.  Luke  tells  us :  "I  have  married  a  wife  and 
therefore  I  cannot  come."  At  last  he  consoled  all  by  saying  that  al- 
ready the  winter  was  coming  on  and  he  wished  to  go  to  Mexico,  but 
that  next  year  he  would  return.  He  did  not  return,  however.  Since 
then,  all  are  of  so  great  desire  to  make  this  journey,  that  if  it  were  pro- 
claimed the  soldiers  who  would  go  in  at  their  own  cost,  with  arms  and 
horse,  would  be  so  many  that  they  would  suffice,  relieving  His  Majesty 
of  these  expenses.  The  important  thing  is  a  captain  such  as  is  fit  for 
the  like  explorations,  an  unselfish  Christian,  jealous  for  the  law  of 
God  and  desirous  of  the  advantage  of  the  king. 

7.  These  30  soldiers  in  this  journey  to  the  interior,  on  the  road  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  the  great  city  of  Quivira,  were  informed  by  the 
Indians  that  about  ten  days'  journey  from  there,  on  the  coast  of  the 
North  Sea  (14)  some  white  men  were  settled;  wearing  clothes,  and 
bearded,  and  that  they  had  swords,  arquebuses  and  vessels,  and 
other  as  clear  signs,  showing  that  these  are  the  Hollanders  of  New 
Prance.  Since  then  we  have  seen  and  communicated  with  Indians,  men 
and  women,  who  have  been  in  the  settlement  of  these  Hollanders  and 
have  been  with  them.  None  of  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  has  failed 
to  see  this,  because  it  was  in  my  own  time. 

8.  And  as  Francisco  Vazquez  Coronado  returned  to  this  city  of 
Mexico,  the  Father  Provincial  [Niza]  returned  with  him,  and  so  did  two 


(7)  CidiMafl.  (8)  ZttfiL  (9)  In  fict  led.  (zo)  A  grave  error.  They  say  oulte  the 
rciperse.  The  Qtalviims  were  savages,  (ix)  He  oonfoands  the  mjrths  whicn  led  to 
Cotonado's  march  with  the  reports  of  what  the  march  really  discovered.  (la)  Not 
exactly,  (xj)  If  the  fxalle's  whole  '*  Reladon  "  were  no  more  aocorate  than  hisacconnt 
of  the  Coronado  ezpeditlaQ,  it  would  not  be  printed  here.  For  the  official  accounts  sec 
WInshIp  and  BandcUer.    (14)    Atlantic 
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of  hiB  companions.  There  remained  behind,  amon|;  those  Indians  mi 
the  Plains  of  Zibola  the  Father  Pray  Juan  de  Padiila  and  the  Father 
Jnan  de  la  Cmz,  apostolic  men ;  and  a  Portuguese  called  Andres  del 
Campo,  and  two  Indian  laymen  [donados].  And  as  Father  Padiila 
learned  £rom  the  Indians  (15)  of  the  great  settlements  that  are  under 
the  North,  and  that  if  he  would  trayel  three  months  he  would  arrive 
where  there  were  innumerable  souls ;  with  this  inspiration  he  set  out 
to  see  them,  accompanied  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  lay  Indians.  The 
Father  Juan  de  la  Cruz  remained  behind  alone  (16).  Having  traveled 
some  days  and  come  in  sight  of  a  great  settlement  of  the  Quivira,  the 
Indians  came  out  in  order  of  war  to  meet  them.  Seeing  them  come, 
the  priest  recognized  their  evil  intent,  and  begged  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  a  horse,  to  take  to  flight ;  and  likewise  the  lay  Indians  that  being 
light-footed  they  should  follow  [del  Campo]  ;  while  he  [Padiila]  would 
await  these  ravening  wolves,  that  they  might  ^lut  themselves  on  him, 
while  the  others  fled.  So  they  did ;  and  stationing  themselves  on  a 
hillock  to  watch,  they  saw  how  the  holy  man  awaited  on  his  knees  the 
coming  of  the  Indians.  They  came ;  they  slew  him.  The  same  fate 
befell  tiie  holy  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  whom  likewise  the  Indians  killed 
there  where  he  had  remained  (17).  The  Portuguese  and  lay  [Indians] 
escaped;  and  having  arrived  here  (18),  they  told  what  had  happened. 
And  it  is  worth  consideration  that  there  has  been  no  comer  discovered 
in  this  New  Spain  in  which  the  first  Columbus  was  not  a  fraile  of  St« 
Francis.  They  have  ever  been  first  to  shed  their  blood,  that  with  such 
good  mortar  the  edifice  should  be  lasting  and  eternal.  This  matter 
rested  unspoken  for  the  space  of  40  years,  till  1581,  when  God  was 
pleased  [to  make  it  known]  through  a  lay  priest  of  my  Father  St. 
Francis,  called  Fray  Agustin  Ruiz.  He  was  in  the  Valley  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara [in  Chihuahua],  which  is  200  leaeues  (19)  distant  from  this  city  of 
Mexico.  And  being  among  those  C6ncho  Indians,  he  learned  that  to 
the  north  there  were  great  settlements,  and  asked  permission  of  the  pre- 
lates to  go  among  those  infidels.  They  granted  it,  and  gave  him  two 
priests,  from  the  theological  schools,  young  men  of  good  example, 
named  Fray  Francisco  Lopez  (who  went  as  commissary)  and  Fray  Juan 
de  Santa  Maria.  These  were  soon  joined  by  12  soldiers  and  a  captain 
(20),  who  went  in  search  of  mines.  They  left  Santa  Barbara,  journey- 
ing northward  200  leagues,  and  arrived  at  the  province  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Tigna  Nation  (21)  who  are  settled  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
(22),  400  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  Arriving  at  the  pueblo  of 
Puaray  (23),  as  it  appeared  to  the  soldiers  that  the  Indians  were  many 
and  themselves  few,  they  decided  to  return,  and  did  so.  The  priests  re- 
mained there  among  the  Indians;  and  knowing  how  all  that  region 
was  populous  with  many  tribes,  they  entered  to  see  all  of  them.  Arriv- 
ing among  the  Tanos  Indians,  in  the  pueblo  of  Galisteo  (24),  and  see- 
ing their  docility,  the  three  priests  agreed  that  one  of  them  should 
come  [to  Mexico]  to  inform  the  prelates  what  they  had  seen,  in  order 
that  more  priests  might  come  in  to  work  in  that  vineyard.  The  Father 
Fray  Juan  de  Santa  Maria  now  offered  himself  for  this  journey.  He  was 
a  great  astrologer,  and  tracing  out  the  land  he  found  on  his  own  account 
•how  they  might  have  journeyed  shorter  and  more  directly.  So  he  set 
out  behind  the  range  of  Puaray  (25)  to  go  by  way  of  the  salt  lakes,  and 
from  there  to  cut  straight  across  to  El  Paso,  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  100 
leagues  this  side  of  New  Mexico  [that  is,  of  Santa  F^].    But  he  did  not 


(l^)  Affais  very  ineacftct.  Pray  Padiila  had  ia  fact  already  aocompanied  Oofonado 
dear  to  Qtdvira.  He  now  went  oack.  See  **  The  Spanish  Ptoneers,"  I«nmmit,  p.  117, 
for  the  story  of  Padilla's  martyrdom  and  del  Campo's  nnin-ecedented  jonmcy. 
(16)  Prav  Z,ais  de  Bflcalona  remained  in  P«oos,  and  was  there  slain  (17)  In  Bernalillo^ 
N.  M.  (18)  In  Meadoo.  after  eifht  years'  wandering.  (19)  626  miles.  (20)  Pranclaoo 
Sanchcs  Chamnscado.  He  died  on  the  Joomey.  (21)  The  present  pheblo  of  Uleta, 
N.  M.  (22)  Eio  Grande.  (28)  Across  the  Rio  Grande  from  Bernalillo ;  now  obliterated. 
(M)    Now  a  mia.    Santo  Domingo  is  its  sncceasor.    (95)    The  Bandia  IConntains. 
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suooeed  in  his  good  intent ;  for  on  the  third  day  after  bidding  farewell 
to  hid  brethren  and  companionSi  as  he  came  to  rest  under  a  tree,  the 
Tigna  Indians  of  the  pueblo,  now  called  San  Pablo  (26),  killed  him  and 
burned  his  bones.  The  other  two  priests  returned  to  the  pueblo  of 
Puaray  where  they  had  been,  pleased  with  their  friendly  reception  ;  and 
there  they  were  with  the  Indians,  learning  their  language,  until  the 
demon,  our  enemy,  had  his  will.  One  e-vening,  as  Fray  Francisco 
Lopez  was  praying,  a  little  more  than  the  range  of  an  arquebuse  away 
from  the  pueblo,  an  Indian  slew  him  with  two  blows  of  a  war-dub  on 
the  temples — as  the  marks  on  his  skull  show.  Also,  the  Indians  of  that 
pueblo  confess  it,  for  to  this  day  there  are  many  Indians  who  witnessed 
his  death,  and  they  revealed  where  his  body  was  buried.  Father  Fray 
Agustin  Ruiz  laid  him  in  a  shroud  and  buried  him  in  our  [Franciscan  J 
fashion  inside  the  village.  The  captain  of  the  pueblo  showed  signs  of 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  this  priest ;  and  that  the  same  [fate]  might  not 
befall  the  lay  priest  who  remained,  he  took  him  with  him  to  the  pueblo 
called  Santiago,  a  league  and  a  half  up  the  river.  But  he  coidd  not 
keep  such  careful  track  of  him  but  what,  in  a  moment  when  he  was 
careless,  they  did  the  same  to  him  [the  lay  priest]  and  cast  his  body 
into  the  river,  which  was  then  in  freshet.  In  such  manner  these  Tigua 
Indians  slew  these  three  priests ;  whence  it  has  been  said  that  in  this 
little  comer  lie  five  martyrs  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God.  And  their 
blood  hath  so  fructified  the  land  that  through  it  there  have  been  baptized 
34,650  souls  (as  I  have  counted  on  the  baptismal  records)  not  counting 
the  many  that  at  present  (27)  continue  to  be  converted.  In  the  which 
mystery  are  working,  with  the  greatest  spirit,  the  laborers  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord ;  who  have  erected  43  churches  in  all,  large  and  small, 
at  their  own  cost,  without  our  lord,  the  king,  spending  a  dime,  thus  re- 
lieving His  Majesty  of  these  expenses.  And  as  ministers  continue  to 
come  in  with  each  expedition  [despacho],  these  conversions  are  always 
being  exended. 

9.  The  soldiers  who  returned  from  that  land  when  these  three  priests 
remained  in  the  pueblo  of  Puaray  notified  the  prelates  how  they  had 
remained  there  and  the  peril  that  they  had  remained  in.  The  Viceroy 
desired  to  make  an  efibrt  to  learn  of  them  ;  and  Antonio  de  Bspejo,  a 
man  very  honorable,  and  devout  in  our  faith,  offered  himself  for  this 
journey. 

10.  Antonio  de  Bspejo  entered  New  Mexico  in  the  year  1583  (28),  in 
the  month  of  July.  He  took  with  him  a  priest  named  Fray  Bernardino 
Beltran,  a  true  son  of  our  Father  St.  Francis.  Before  reaching  New 
Mexico  they  learned  that  the  Indians  had  killed  the  priests.  When  An- 
tonio de  Bspejo  and  his  soldiers  reached  the  pueblo  of  Puaray,  the  In- 
dians out  of  fear  deserted  the  pueblo  ;  but  they  did  not  escape  unpun- 
ished, for  they  paid  well  for  it. 

11.  Of  this  journey  of  Antonio  de  Bspejo,  nor  of  that  of  Castano 
[de  Sosa],  nor  of  the  coming  in  of  the  Captain  Nemorcete  [an  evident 
error  for  de  Morlete]  nor  of  Humana,  I  do  not  write ;  because  they  all 
saw  the  same  thing,  and  so  it  is  enough  to  mention  them  once.  The 
body  of  the  holy  Fray  Juan  Lopez  was  undiscovered  for  more  than  33 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which  [time]  an  Indian  of  the  pueblo  of  Puaray, 
an  eye-witness  of  his  death  and  burial,  revealed  it  to  the  Father  Fray 
Bstevan  de  Pcrea,  who  was  commissary  of  those  provinces  and  a  great 
minister  among  those  natives.  The  which  body  (or  rather  bones;  the 
priests,  in  their  robes  and  on  foot,  bore  with  all  veneration  and  respect 
and  placed  them  in  the  church  of  Cdndia  [Sandia],  a  good  long  league 
away.    And  though  this  procession  was  in  the  month  of  February, 


(2f|) 


9S)   San  Pedro.    The  rains  near  the  great  modem  copper  camp  of  this  name. 
This  was  written  in  1026.    (98)    The  original  says  xsilB ;  but  the  blunder  is  un- 
ble. 
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which  is  in  the  rigor  of  the  winter,  t^e  intemperate  weather  harmed 
none  of  them  ;  and  from  the  time  the  procession  started,  the  saint  be- 
gan to  work  miracles.  Of  the  which  another  priest  has  written  very 
^ly;  and  for  that  reason  I  do  no  more  here  than  note  the  fact  and  pass  on. 

VOYAOB  OP  SBBASTIAN  VIZCAINO  TO  CALIFORKIA. 

12.  While  the  Conn t  of  Monterey  was  viceroy  of  this  New  Spain, 
His  Majesty  ordered  that  they  should  explore  [descnbriesen]  the  Cali- 
fornias,  becanse  His  Majesty  was  informed  that  on  that  coast  there 
were  many  pearls.  This  commission  came  to  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  a  per- 
son of  standing  and  experienced  by  sea  and  land.  He  gathered  people 
for  the  trip ;  and  since  the  priests  of  my  father  St.  Francis  have  bran 
the  first  in  labots  and  new  explorations,  His  Majesty  ordered  that  they 
should  go  on  this  one.  Wherefore  went  Pray  Francisco  de  Balda  (as 
Commissary),  Pray  Diego  Pexdomo,  Pray  Bernardino  de  2^mndio,  Fray 
Nioolds  de  Sarabia,  priests,  and  Pray  Crist6bal  Lopez,  lay. 

13.  Embarking  in  Acapulco,  they  began  their  voyage  along  the  coast 
of  the  South  Sea,  steering  the  ship  to  the  northwest  (since  this  was 
the  trend  of  the  coast).  They  arrived  at  the  port  of  Zalagua,  where 
they  halted,  awaiting  the  provisions  and  the  soldiers.  They  sailed  from 
here  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  Sebastian  and  isles  of  Mazatlan. 
Here  fifty  soldiers  deserted,  seeing  the  scant  provisions  they  carried, 
and  suspecting  what  [really]  happened  —  that  they  would  have  to  turn 
back  for  want  of  provisions.  Prom  here  the  Commissary  Pray  Fran- 
cisco Banda  went  back.  From  here  begins  the  mouth  of  the  [gulf  of] 
California,  which  is  80  leagues  wide  (20).  It  took  them  seven  days 
to  make  tiiis  crossing.  They  went  ashore  where  there  were  many 
naked  Indians,  civil  folk.  They  passed  forward  to  tanother  port,  where 
they  staid  eight  days.  A  priest  and  30  soldiers  went  inland  and  arrived 
where  there  were  many  Indians,  but  these  consented  not  that  the 
Spaniards  should  enter  their  houses.  But  near  these  [houses]  they 
brought  them  food — ^varieties  of  fish,  plums  and  other  fruits ;  also  a  few 
pearls.  And  presently  they  said  to  the  Spaniards  that  they  must  go  back 
and  could  not  enter  the  houses.  Even  so  they  did.  They  [this  party] 
affirm  that  there  were  many  people,  and  that  all  sallied  to  see  the 
Spaniards ;  that  afterward  they  lost  their  fear  and  all  came  to  see  the 
Spaniards,  little  and  big  bringing  rice.  They  were  here  15  days.  They 
sailed  away  to  find  a  more  convenient  place.  The  General  sent  the  flag- 
ship ahead  to  seek  a  good  harbor ;  she  returned  within  six  days,  having 
found  a  very  good  harbor,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Port  of  the 
Peace  [La  Paz].  There  axe  many  afiable  Indians,  who  received  the 
Spaniards  peacefully.  Here  the  Indians  brought  a  few  more  pearls,  and 
various  fruits.  Here  they  entrenched  themselves  as  best  they  could, 
and  built  a  church  and  some  small  ranch  houses  for  the  priests  and  for 
themselves.  It  was  the  best  and  most  peaceful  harbor  they  had  thus 
far  seen  ;  and  therefore  they  made  it  their  chief  port.  [Cabeza  de  loe 
demas.] 

14.  The  priests  asked  the  Indians  to  bring  their  children,  so  as  to 
teach  them  the  Doctrine,  the  which  they  did  with  good  will.  To  these 
[children]  the  [priests]  began  to  teach  the  firat  rudiments ;  but  being 
there  not  over  two  months,  could  not  go  beyond  this.  The  Indians  had 
conceived  a  great  love  for  the  priests,  and  brought  them  presents  of 
fruit ;  but  they  fled  from  the  soldiers  and  could  not  look  upon  them, 
becanse  these  took  from  them  whatever  they  were  carrying.  They 
complained  to  the  priests,  and  indicated  with  the  finger  the  one  that 
had  wronged  them,  and  said  to  the  priests  that  they  alone  ought  to  stay, 
and  that  the  soldiera  should  go  away.  This  is  the  incurable  weakness 
of  soldiers ;  and  unhappy  is  the  fraile  who  restrains  their  vices,  for  at 


(39)    311  miles. 
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once  their  tongnes  are  poisoned  against  him.  '*The  venom  of  aspe  it 
under  their  lipe.'*  (30).  But  I  account  them  very  fortnnate  who,  be- 
canae  they  have  reproved  yioe,  hear  such  epithets. 

15.  In  this  port  they  found  many  articles  made  of  iron,  left  by  the 
vessels  of  the  Marques  del  Valle  [Cortez]  which  I  have  mentioned 
above.  They  also  found  a  plaza  de  armas  [public  square]  laid  out ;  and 
the  Indians  said  that  Spaniards  had  been  there.  It  is  a  coast  most 
abundant  in  fish.  It  rains  in  October,  as  in  Spain.  There  are  many 
forests,  and  good  timbers  for  building  vessels. 

16.  Prom  here  Gen.  Sebastian  Vizcaino  despatched  the  admiral  Lope 
de  Arguelles  with  the  flag-ship  and  a  launch,  up  the  mouth  of  the  Cali- 
fornia [gulf]  to  explore  the  rest.  They  went  in  as  far  as  full  3(f  north 
lat.,  and  were  always  well  received  by  the  tndians.  The  coast  is  very 
mild ;  there  are  many  pearl  fisheries ;  and  in  four  fathoms  deep  the 
water  is  so  clear  that  from  above  one  can  see  the  pearl  oystets  as 
plainly  as  if  they  were  on  top  of  the  water.  The  Indians  gather  an  in- 
finity of  these  oysters  to  eat ;  the  which  they  put  in  great  fire-pits 
[hogueras]  to  bake.  There  they  open  and  the  pearls  are  bumed---some 
of  them  are  very  large.  And  if  the  pearl  is  big  they  put  a  hole 
through  the  middle  and  hang  it  on  their  neck  for  an  ornament. 

17.  The  Father  Fray  Bernardino  de  Zamudio  told  me  how  the 
Spaniards  took  out  very  good  pearls  until  Sebastian  Vizcaino  ordered 
that  they  should  show  ail  they  found,  that  he  might  set  aside  the  king's 
share  (31) ;  and  thereupon  they  would  not  seek  more.  I  do  not  treat 
here  of  the  deaths  or  happenings  [of  that  journey]  for  brevity's  sake, 
since  I  am  not  making  history.  I  merely  say  that  to  all  of  them  the 
land  appeared  very  good,  and  if  they  had  not  lacked  provisions  they 
would  not  have  returned,  and  today  that  land  would  be  very  well  set- 
tled up.    God  knows  what  was  best. 

VOYAGB  OF  SBBASTIAN  VIZCAINO  TO  CAPS  BiKNDOCINO. 

18.  Some  vessels  coming  from  China  to  the  Philippines,  in  north  lat. 
42°  saw  a  point  of  land  which  they  named  Cape  Mendocino,  in  honor 
of  the  Viceroy  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  who  had  sent  them ;  and 
they  noticed  that  from  there  to  the  point  of  Navidad  all  was  mainland. 
Arrived  in  New  Spain,  they  reported  this  to  the  Viceroy,  who  made  it  a 
point  to  explore  this  and  the  whole  coast  up  to  it.  He  sent  out  some 
vessels,  but  they  got  no  farther  than  the  port  of  Santiago,  now  called 
Magdalena,  in  lat.  23°.  They  returned  because  it  seemed  to  them  impos- 
sible to  go  farther,  since  on  that  coast  the  northwest  winds  are  con- 
tinuous ;  which  is  a  searching  wind,  diametrically  agains^  navigation, 
which  must  run  up  the  coast  northwestwardly. 

19.  King  Phillip  Third  knew  how  his  father  had  ordered  this  explor- 
ation.   Likewise  His  Majesty  found  some  papers  and  data  that  certain 

^  foreigners  had  given  his  father,  wherein  they  told  him  notable  things 

which  they  had  seen  in  that  country,  having  been  driven  thither  by  the 
force  of  the  storm  which  struck  them  when  they  were  fishing  for  cod- 
fish off  Newfoundland.  They  had  passed  [they  said]  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  South  Sea  [from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific],  through  the 
Straits  of  Anian  (32) — or  at  least,  if  the  exit  is  not  the  Straits  of  Anian, 
then  some  strait  which  opens  the  other  side  of  Cape  Mendocino  in  lat. 
43° ;  in  which  strait  they  had  seen  a  most  populous  city,  rich,  well  ^irt 
with  walls,  and  of  a  x>eople  polite,  courtly  and  well  mannered ;  besides 

f  other  things  worthy  to  1^  seen. 


(jo)  Here,  m  often,  Pny  Ger6nimo  quotes  Latin,  (sx)  The  "qalntos  del  rcj,' 
anc^fth.  (sa)  This  mythical  Strait  of  Anian  mm  one  oithe  stnbbomest  aeosrnphioal 
mpeistitiDns  abont  America— the  Northwest  Passage  brave  air  John  Pranklin  perished 
in  search  of  as  latehr  as  1847.  Anian  is  pretty  welTdisposed  of  by  the  shrewd  VIeeray 
of  ICcadoo,  Revllla  Glipedo,  in  X793t  in  his  Important  report  pabliahcd  in  this 
Jane  to  Bcptcmbcr,  1899. 
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20.  His  Majesty  ordered  that  this  exploration  should  be  made,  not 
stickling  at  cost,  for  it  was  his  will.  The  Cotmt  of  Monterey  [Viceroy 
of  Mexico],  desiring  to  fulfill  with  all  punctuality  what  His  Majesty  so 
ardently  ordered,  named  for  general  of  this  expedition  Sebastian  Viz- 
caino ;  for  admiral,  Tori  bio  Gomez  de  Corban  ;  and  not  wishine  to  give 
them  frailes  from  this  province,  took  three  barefoot  [Descalsosj  monks 
of  Our  Lady  of  Carmen,  named  Pray  Andres  de  la  Asuncion,  Pray  An- 
tonio de  la  Ascension,  and  Prav  Tomds  de  Aquino.  The  oosmographer, 
to  map  the  country,  was  GerOnimo  Martin.  They  departed  from  [the 
City  of  ]  Mexico  March  7,  1607:  on  the  5th  of  May  they  sailed  from 
Acapulco — three  vessels  and  a  long  barge  to  enter  tiie  coves  ;  and  sev- 
eral made  for  sailing — and  took  their  route  northwest.  It  has  already 
been  said  how  the  winds  are  coctrary  for  this  navigation.  Por  which 
reason,  from  leaving  the  port  of  Acapulco  till  they  arrived  at  Cape  San 
Sebastian,  which  is  north  of  Cape  Mendocino,  their  voyage  lasted 
seven  months  of  continuous  navigation.  They  reached  the  port  of 
Navidad,  and  Cape  Corrientes,  and  the  islands  of  Mazatlan  (these  are  two 
fair-sized  islands,  and  close  together ;  between  them  and  die  mainland 
it  makes  a  good  harbor,  into  which  empties  the  swollen  river  which 
comes  from  New  Galicia).  This  is  where  the  Bnglishman  Thomas 
Cady  careened  and  repaired  his  ship  while  he  waited  for  our  vessels  to 
arrive  from  China  that  he  might  rob  them.  The  mainland  of  this 
island  is  Caponeta  and  Chametla.  Prom  here  begins  the  mouth  of  the 
California  [galf  ]  by  the  coast  and  mainland  of  this  New  Spain.  34 
leagues  from  these  islands,  in  the  direction  of  Sinaloa,  the  Rio  de  To- 
luca  (here  called  Rio  de  Narito)  enters  the  sea.  They  went  from  here, 
crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea  between  said  islands  and  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
which  is  the  junction  and  mainland  of  California.  The  crossing  [of 
the  gulf]  is  here  sixty  leagues.  Close  to  Cape  St.  Lucas  is  the  port  of 
San  Bernab^,  where  there  were  great  numbers  of  naked  Indians,  with 
bows  and  arrows.  These  are  the  usual  weapons  of  all  the  country,  and 
this  is  enough  to  say  about  it  for  the  whole  voyage.  These  [Indians] 
called  the  Spaniards  to  come  on  land.  They  leaped  out ;  and  when  the 
Indians  saw  so  many  Spaniards  they  retired  to  a  hillock ;  and  as  the 
Spaniards  kept  approaching  the  Indians  kept  withdrawing.  Pather 
Pray  Antonio  de  la  Ascencion  went  to  them,  and  they  waited  for  him. 
He  embraced  them  with  much  love,  and  directly  they  put  their  bows 
and  arrows  on  the  ground.  The  said  Pather  called  a  Negro  to  bring  a 
pannier  of  biscuits  to  give  them.  The  Indians  were  pleased  at  seeing 
the  Negro,  and  said  that  near  by  was  an  island  of  Negros,  who  were 
their  friends.  On  this  shore  was  great  quantity  of  pearl  oysters.  Here 
they  caught  great  quantity  of  fish,  such  at  ruffles,  red-snapper,  halibut, 
catfish,  topes,  sharks,  skates,  rays,  chuchos^  lisas^  salmon,  hoise-mack- 
erel,  snorers,  bonito,  mutton-fish,  hog-fish,  sole,  plum-fish,  eels  and 
other  varieties  whose  names  they  did  not  know.  On  all  this  coast  there 
is  great  quantity  of  sardines.  It  is  a  land  healthful,  good  and  fertile, 
of  mild  climate.  There  is  much  hunting,  of  the  chase  and  fowling ; 
many  groves  and  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  Indians  bring  for  sale  many 
animal  skins,  tanned  on  the  flesh  side — of  the  lion  [puma],  tiger 
[jaguar],  wolf  and  coyote  ;  and  many  small  nets  of  cotton,  curiously 
wrought. 

21.  The  captain's  ship  left  this  stopping-place  and  reached  the  port 
of  Magdalena ;  and  until  it  reached  the  island  of  Cedro[s]  the  other 
vessels  were  not  seen.  On  this  voyage  they  encountered  great  tempest ; 
each  day  they  saw  themselves  lost.  I  relate  here  only  the  things  they 
saw,  for  brevity's  sake.  This  port  of  Magdalena  is  very  great,  a  most 
handsome  bay,  prettily  sheltered.  This  bay  has  two  entrances ;  an  arm 
of  the  sea  runs  inland,  it  is  not  known  how  far.  It  is  thickly  populated 
with  Indians. 

22.  This  is  the  place  where  the  Bnglishman  who  robbed  the  ship 
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Santa  Ana,  thrust  ashore  the  people  who  had  come  in  the  ship ;  and 
haying  plundered  her  he  set  her  afire.  They  left  here  and  examined  a 
bay  into  which  a  river  discharges ;  they  named  it  Cove  of  San  Crist6- 
bal.  They  arrived  at  the  bay  of  Ballenas  [whale  bay],  so  called  from 
the  great  number  of  whales  there.  There  was  a  great  number  of  In- 
dians, who  said  that  inland  they  were  more  numerous  yet.  They 
reached  the  isles  of  San  Roque,  and  soon  the  isles  of  Asuncion,  Esterio 
and  Mala.  There  were  great  numbers  of  sea-lions  as  large  as  yearling 
calves.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  fish.  They  went  out  in  quest  of 
Cedros  Island,  and  reached  a  high  mountain  against  which  the  sea 
beats ;  it  is  wholly  naked,  without  any  sort  of  grass  or  trees  ;  all  of  it 
marbled  in  belts  of  various  colors,  so  pretty  and  sightly  that  it  caught 
the  eyes  of  all,  since  they  saw  the  veins  even  from  afar.  Some  miners 
who  were  along  said  that  it  was  great  riches  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
tried  to  get  ashore ;  but  the  coast  was  so  wild  and  the  waves  beat  with 
such  great  force  that  it  gave  them  no  chance.  They  reached  the  island 
of  Cedros,  entering  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Navidad. 
The  captain's  ship  and  frigate,  before  reaching  the  island  of  Cedros, 
anchored  in  the  port  of  San  Bartolom^,  which  is  barren  and  without 
water.  They  found  on  the  beach  only  a  bitumen  which  smelled  of 
shell-fish  ;  and  because  it  had  not  a  good  odor  they  did  not  burden 
themselves  with  it.  Some  affirmed  that  it  was  ambergris ;  and  so 
much  was  there  of  this  sort  that  they  could  have  loaded  a  vessel  very 
well,  for  all  the  beach  was  full  of  this  bitumen.  And  no  one  [need] 
marvel  at  this,  because  the  whales  that  are  there  are  in  great  number ; 
and  the  surge  of  the  sea  flings  this  ambergris  on  the  beach.  There  was, 
besides,  a  vast  amount  of  stranded  fish ;  for,  fleeing  from  their  enemy, 
the  big  fish,  they  come  so  close  to  land  (where  the  other,  being  big, 
cannot  come)  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  easily  cast  them  ashore.  For 
this  reason,  there  are  on  this  coast  innumerable  birds  which  smell 
fishy.  They  explored  £his  land ;  and  as  they  did  not  find  water  they 
left  just  as  quickly  as  they  could.  They  reached  Cedros  Island,  near 
which  is  a  point  called  Cape  St.  Augustine.  The  frigate  went  to  sail 
around  Cedros  Island,  and  found  it  was  30  leagues  itj  circumference ; 
vnth  very  great  forests  on  the  crown  of  the  highest  hills  ;  all  the  trees 
were  the  most  lofty  cedars.  There  are  many  Indians,  but  the^r  wished 
no  friendship  with  the  Spaniards,  but  sooner  threatened  them  with  their 
arrows.  The  frigate  went  to  reconnoiter  the  cove,  and  it  was  seen  that 
an  arm  of  the  sea  ran  inland.  They  did  not  see  the  end  of  it,  for  it 
entered  very  far  inland,  toward  the  east.  They  went  in  search  of  the 
Isle  of  Cenizas  [ashes].  Steering  to  the  northwest,  which  is  toward  the 
main  coast,  they  came  to  land,  and  it  was  good,  sightly,  cheerful  and 
well  wooded.  They  saw  the  bay  of  San  Hip61ito ;  good,  peaceful  and 
fertile.  They  found  a  wide  and  much  traveled  road  which  led  inland, 
and  a  very  large  Canada  (33)  covered  with  palm  leaves.  More  than  50 
persons  could  get  inside.  At  four  leagues  to  the  northwest  is  the  cove 
of  San  Coeme ;  a  good  harbor  sheltered  from  the  northwest  wind.  Near 
the  beach  on  the  mainland  is  a  big  l^oon  of  fresh  water.  The  land  is 
good  and  fertile,  well  wooded  and  very  populous.  They  reached  the 
foot  of  a  great  range,  high,  black  and  precipitous  at  the  sea,  called 
Sierra  of  St.  Ciprian.  Joined  to  these  ranges  on  the  leeward  side  (which 
is  the  southwest)  are  some  white  blufi&,  and  on  them  much  people. 
Soon  comes  the  island  of  San  Ger6nimo.  They  reached  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  (34),  where  were  many  Indians,  affable  and  peaceful.  Here 
they  found  the  horns  of  buffaloes  (35)  and  elk.  The  land,  extremely 
good,  and  wooded,  showed  signs  that  there  were  abundant  herds  by  the 


(33)  Pr.  2^rate  must  have  miataken  his  Informant's  word.  Cafiada  is  a  valley.  Per> 
haps  he  means  ramada  —  the  characteristic  brush  house  of  California  Indians. 
(34)  I<ower  CaiUornia.  (55)  L  mistake,  of  course.  There  were  no  buffaloes  in  Cali- 
fornia. 
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duttg  and  tracks  that  were  seen.  North  of  this  is  a  cove  into  whicK  the 
floodtide  enters  with  great  fury ;  and  when  it  ebbs  it  ia  neither  more  nor 
less.  In  this  port,  and  in  that  of  San  Ger6nimo,  were  great  numbers  of 
soles  and  divers  other  fishes.  The  frigate  entered  this  cove  and  found  a 
famous  port.  They  went  ashore  ;  and  great  numbers  of  Indians  were 
fishing  from  canoes  made  of  rushes.  Soon  as  they  saw  the  Spaniards 
they  came  wiUi  gladness,  and  gave  them  of  the  fish  they  had  with  great 
love  and  good  will,  and  directly  told  them  where  there  was  good  fresh 
water.  These  people  showed  particular  love  to  the  Spaniards,  and  did 
not  go  to  their  ranches  without  bidding  them  farewell  and  begging 
leave  to  go  and  rest.  And  from  the  interior  came  many  Indians  to  see  the 
Spaniards.    The  women  were  modest  and  dressed  in  the  skins  of  animals. 

These  Indians  have  a  trade  in  fish  with  the  Indians  of  the  interior. 
They  carry  fish  and  bring  back  mescaili^  which  is  a  preserve  of  the  root 
of  die  Maguey.  These  [Indians]  said  how,  in  the  interior,  there  were 
many  white  folks,  bearded  and  clothed  ;  that  they  had  arquebuses,  and 
that  they  were  not  more  than  aiz  days'  journey  distant.  They  cannot  be 
the  soldiers  of  New  Mexico ;  for  according  to  the  demarcation  of  the 
land,  by  the  variation  of  the  meridians  and  climes  of  the  maps  (as  the 
cosmographer  reckoned  it)  from  here  to  the  cam^p  of  the  Spaniarda  of 
New  Mexico  id  200  leagues  (36).  Father  Fray  Antonio  de  la  Ascension 
says  they  are  Muscovites  [Russians] .  Departing  from  here,  they  soon 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Sian  Hili.rio.  There  is  a  big  bay  which  gives 
shelter  from  the  northwest  wind.  There  were  many  Indians,  and  very 
impudent.  Prom  here  they  went,  sailing  sgainst  the  wind  and  cur- 
rents. They  reached  a  great  bay  walled  by  high  ranges ;  and  through 
a  break  entered  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Near  here  are  two  islands,  toward 
the  west,  called  All-Saints.  Six  leagues  north  are  four  islands  called 
the  Coronados. .  North  of  these  islands,  on  the  mainland,  is  the  port  of 
San  Diego.  It  has  a  hill  which  wards  off  the  northwest  wind.  It  has 
many  scrub-oaks^  reeds,  furze,  and  rosemary,'  and  many  odoriferous 
herbs.  The  harbor  is  most  beautiful,  and  large,  and  shelters  at  all 
seasons.  On  the  other  side,  to  the  northwest,  is  another  port  (37).  On 
this  beach  they  dug  some  wells  in  the  sand ;  and  when  the  tide  was  up 
the  wells  had  fresh  water  in  them ;  and  when  the  tide  was  out,  salt 
water.  Many  Indians  came  to  see  the  Spaniards,  painted  blue  and  silver 
color.  Being  asked  what  this  was,  they  showed  some  ores  from  which 
they  made  their  x>aint,  and  said  that  some  white  and  bearded  men  who 
lived  near  there  were  working  that  metal.  Coming  to  a  Spaniard  who 
wore  a  leather  jacket  with  some  fancy  trimmings,  they  said  those  white 
men  also  had  leather  jackets  of  the  same  sort.  This  port  is  fertile,  with 
much  pasturage,  good  lands,  much  hunting  of  birds  and  beasts,  good 
climate,  good  sky  and  soil. 

They  reached  a  bay,  a  ^^ood  arrau^ment  of  the  land  twelve  leagues 
north,  avray  from  the  mainland.  It  is  called  Isle  of  Santa  Catarina  (38) 
[St  Catherine]  ;  and  before  reaching  it  they  espied  another  greater  one, 
southwest  of  this  of  Santa  Catarina.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
made  great  rejoicings  over  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  They  are  fisher- 
men, using  boats  of  boards  ;  the  prows  and  poops  high,  and  the  middle 
very  low.  Some  will  hold  more  than  twenty  persons.  There  are  many 
sea-lioQS,  the  which  these  Indians  hunt  for  food  ;  and  with  the  tanned 
skins  they  all  cover  themselves,  men  and  women,  and  it  is  their  usual 
protection.  The  women  are  very  handsome  and  decent.  The  children 
are  white  and  ruddy  and  very  smiling.  Of  these  Indians,  many  wished 
to  come  with  the  Spaniards ;  they  are  so  loving  as  all  this.  From  here 
follows  a  line  of  islands,  straight  and  orderly,  at  four  to  six  leagues 
from  one  to  another.  The  length  of  all  these  islands  is  100  leagues. 
All  have  communication  with  one  another  and  also  with  the  mainland. 

[lt>  BB  COHTIKUED.] 

(86)    Nearly  double  that,  In  fatiL    (37)    False  Bay.    (88)    Now  Santa  GataJiaa. 


To  s  list  which  already  included  nearly  every  other  promineiit  writer 
npon  the  West,  t^''■  magazine  is  now  prond  to  add  the  name  of  Dr. 
Elliott  Cones  at  a  member  of  its  regular  ataff.  Dr.  Coues  is  eminent 
in  ornithology,  lexicography  (he  is  one  of  the  anttaors  of  the  Century  Dic- 
Hotnuy)  and  Western  history.  Perhaps  his  most  Important  work  ia  in 
the  latter  line.  A  deep  scholar,  ■  trem;hant  writer,  never  witbont  a 
qalck  andwiUfnl  humor,  Dr,  Cones  is  always  worth  reading,  and  always 
moat  readable. 

Benj.  Ide  Wheeler  has  entered  npon  his  dntiea  as  president  of     the 
the  University  of  OUifbmia ;  and  next  month  this  magazine  new 

will  print  a  forecast,  specially  written  by  him  for  these  pages,  dispensation. 

of  what  be  hopes  to  do  there,  along  with  a  compact  sketch  of  what  the 
Univerai^  has  already  done  and  what  it  now  ia. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  blink  the  fact  that  Piest.  Wheeler  has  taken  a 
large  contract  at  Berkeley.  We  are  something  provincial  stilt,  being 
congested  with  them  that  are  not  yet  overaaipriae  at  the  size  of  the  map. 
There  is  always  opposition  to  the  leader  of  men— if  hia  mind  were  just 
like  the  average  mind,  he  would  not  be  a  leader.  Further,  the  State 
University  is  a  Slate  University  ;  therefore  not  so  far  from  politics  as  is 
the  mercy  of  God.  And  the  tin<hum  statesmen  wore  ont  the  only  presi- 
dent Berkeley  ever  had  who  was  at  all  comparable  to  Dr.  Wheeler — drove 
him  to  the  retirement  of  JtAns  Hopkins.  But  there  is  a  peculiar  set  to 
President  Wbeeler's  jaw.  He  doea  not  look  as  though  peanut  polUi- 
dans  could  tire  him  oat — and  if  he  won't  let  them,  be  will  do  a  service 
to  the  best  things  a  man  can  revere.  He  is  one  to  win  the  devoted 
loyalty  oi  the  student  body  ;  he  has  the  nniversal  respect  of  scholars  ; 
he  can  have  and  will  have  the  love  attd  Kodspeed  of  all  true  Califomians. 
With  that  sort  of  backing,  he  can  afford  to  no  whatever  he  deems  right. 
And  with  Wheeler  at  Berkeley  and  Jordan  at  Stanford,  California  is 
"tietter  fixed  "  than  any  other  State  in  the  Un  ion,  and  prophecywiU 
begin  to  become  true. 

It  will  not  do  to  langh  at  Catholica  for  deeming  the  Pope  in-      who 
fallible  and  then  turn  round  and  think  our  politicians  ao.    It  is  your 

is  a  very  aimple  duty  of  manhood  (and  we  believe  Americanism  pope  t 

stands  for  manhood)  to  jndge  right  as  right  and  wrong  as  wrong ;  and 
to  hold  every  man  accountable  to  that  unvarying  standard.  Whether  he 
be  our  man  or  our  advenory,  potentate  or  panper. 

And  now  it  is  winter  with  us  of  California — an  early  winter  and  what 
with  every  promise  to  be  "  severe."  The  first  rains  fell  bravely  winteb 

Oct.   II.     In  precisely  four  days  the  broad  bosom  of  Mother  means 

Sarth  was  cracked  with  Infinite  wee  upheavals.  Another  day,  and  there 
waa  at  each  crowsfoot  a  hint  of  green.  A  week  more,  and  these  innu- 
merable growing  things  were  an  inch  high,  and  the  landscape  began  to 
show  pat«tea  of  emer^d.  In  a  few  weeks  now  our  world  will  be  green 
with  Inah  pkats,  hurrying  to  their  time  of  blossom  —  the  months  when 
they  witrter-caTpet  God's  country  with  auoh  broideries  of  color  as  no 
~    '  ~   a  State  ever  Tcmotely  dreamed  of— wild  flowers  by  the  hundred 
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leagues,  and  so  thick  a  child's  foot  could  scarce  be  set  down  without 
trampling  flowers. 

The  sky  is  made  over  new,  the  air  whips  the  cheeks  like  a  spray  of 
alcohol,  the  snowy  mountains  climb  high  on  the  northern  sky,  imminent 
above  bur  flowery  orange-groves  and  roses.  And  so  it  will  go  through 
the  enchanted  months  that  Califomiiuis  call  Winter — a  day  or  night  or 
two  days  and  nights  of  swift,  wet  rain  —  then  a  week  or  two  weeks  of 
glory — say  a  little  more  perfect  April  days  than  any  one  April  day  New 
England  ever  saw  —  more  rain,  more  shine,  more  snowy  cumuli  and 
snowy  peaks — and  forever  and  ever  roses  and  open  windows  and  bare- 
foot babes  and  a  new  joy  in  life.  That  is  Winter  in  our  book.  And 
yet  the  grace  of  God  includes  about  sixty-five  million  Americans  who  do 
not  even  know  what  "  good  weather  "  means  I 

LEARNING  It  is  a  Very  wicked  thing,  in  some  judgments,  to  be  a  college 

A8  A  president.    It  is  noticeable,  of  course,  that  this  enmity  toward 

RED  RAQ.  learning  comes  mostly  from  those  who  have  none  to  speak  of. 
A  college  president,  indeed,  is  only  human.  His  training  may  tend  to 
narrow  him  as  an  outdoor  man — though  Bliot  of  Harvard  was  an  athlete 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  Jordan  of  Stanford  can  play  football  and  climb 
the  Jun^rau  and  be  a  man  among  men  anywhere.  Nowadays,  too,  a 
college  president  is  no  longer  a  desiccated  bookworm.  He  is  not  only 
a  scholar — ^he  has  to  be,  and  is,  a  man  of  afiairs.  Even  a  (20-a-week  re- 
porter need  not  too  disdainfully  look  down  on  a  scholar  who  successfully 
manages  ten  to  twenty  millions.  College  presidents  are  not  altogether 
fools.  And  Americans  who  can  afibrd  it  generally  send  their  sons  to 
college,  where  they  are  in  danger  to  become  wiser  than  the  rabble.    No 

food  American  scorns  a  man  for  his  misfortunes,  unless  they  are  willful ; 
ut  every  good  American  grows  weary  of  the  ignorance  which  looks 
up«n  all  learning  as  an  enemy. 

KEPT  Whether  the  Administration's  Philippine  policy   is   morallv 

FROM  THE  rieht  or  wrong — ^and  there  are  several  million  people  on  eacn 

PEOPLE.  side  of  a  disagreement  about  this  point,  and  only  one  side  can 
be  right — none  but  those  who  forget  what  little  they  once  knew  of 
United  States  History  can  deceive  even  themselves  into  thinkins^  it  is 
American.  It  is  American  to  obey  the  Constitution.  Congress  u  the 
only  power  that  can  legally  launch  this  nation  upon  any  war,  or  midn- 
tain  it  in  any  war.  Now  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  a  President 
has  declared  war  on  his  own  hook,  and  kept  it  going  by  his  lone  self. 
The  excuse  that  it  "  began  "  by  itself  and  he  had  to  keep  it  going  indi- 
cates that  the  sober  bulk  of  the  people  must  be  taken  by  the  politicians 
for  very  simple  folk.  "  What  else  could  he  do  ?"  cry  the  organs.  Do? 
He  could  have  called  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  do  its  duty  as  to 
war,  as  easily  as  he  calls  one  to  arbitrate  pewter  dollars.  But  he  has 
taken  very  good  care  not  to— evidently  suspicious  that  Con^^ss  might 
"  meddle."  All  these  bitter  months  he  has  kept  the  war  to  himself ;  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  the  people  the  most  momentous  (question  that  ever 
came  before  them.  And  as  Congress  is  not  wholly  without  politicians, 
and  politicians  are  always  afraid  of  big  questions — ^lest  thev  fall  on  the 
unpopular  side,  after  all-^-Congress  has  not  demanded  its  right  and  duty. 
All  this  was  not  constitutional,  nor  is  it  safe,  even  with  so  good  a  man  as 
President  McKinley.  Wiser  and  larger  men  (and  it  is  not  sedition  to 
rank  Washington  and  the  other  Fathers  of  the  Republic  as  larger  and 
wiser  than  any  recent  President)  designed  Congress  expressly  as  a  check 
on  the  one-man  power.  The  country  did  not  dare  to  put  in  George 
Washington's  hands — nor  has  any  President  before  now  attempted  to 
wield — ^any  such  authority  as  President  McKinley  has  taken  and  is 
using.  Not  one  of  them  could  aflbrd  the  luxury  of  a  personal  war.  If 
the  hand  of  God  had  pushed  any  of  our  former  great  Presidents  into 
any  kind  of  a  war,  his  first  act  would  have  been  to  convene  Congreia. 
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What  was  power  enough  to  give  Washington  and  Uncoln  is  power 
enough  to  give  McKinley.  And  God  pity  the  kind  of  Americans  who 
don't  care  whether  a  policy  is  constitutional  or  not  I 

When  one  looks  abroad  in  society,  literature  and  politics,  the      our 
easiest  thing  to  be  seen  is  how  many  kinds  of  cowards  civUiza-  timid 

tion  makes  us.    We  label  it  with  all  sorts  of  pretty  labels  ;  but  traininq. 

when  a  man— ditch-digger  or  senator  or  president — fails  to  do  what  he 
knows  he  ou^ht,  he  is  simply  a  coward.    And  how  many  of  us  ever 
pass  a  day  without  doing  what  we  would  not,  because  some  one  will 
say  something  if  we  don't  ? 

Ever  since  modem  history  began,  England  has  been  butcher^  money- 
ing  little  peoples  and  putting  their  lands  in  her  pocket.    She  qrubbers 

never  takes  anyone  her  own  size.    In  200  years  she  has  not  and  men. 

fought  a  just  war  on  her  own  hook — and  she  does  not  mean  to  begin. 
The  California  Lion  is  no  tail-twister.  He  reveres  England  for  what  she 
does  well ;  and  of  her  litter  are  some  of  his  dearest  friends.  But  history 
is  history.  The  war  on  the  Boers  is  of  a  piece  with  England's  past — ^the 
little  republic  is  to  be  slaughtered  to  fatten  British  pockets.  The  Uit- 
landers  are  only  an  excuse.  If  Britons  and  Americans  don't  like 
Kruger's  republic,  what's  to  hinder  their  coming  home  ?  They  can  have 
"  lil^rty  "  here.  They  have  gone  into  another  man's  house  to  make 
money.  Because  the^  cannot  run  the  house,  they  wish  to  kill  their 
host  That's  the  plain  English  of  it.  Of  course  our  newspapers  (not 
one  of  which,  in  all  this  country,  has  a  correspondent  in  the  war)  find 
it  easier  to  swallow  British  promoter's  news  than  to  think.  Prest.  Kru- 
ger  was  "very  insolent "  not  to  let  England  get  all  her  troops  on  the 
ground.  His  message  was  simply:  ''You  act  warlike.  Will  you  ex- 
plain yourself  at  once  ?  If  not  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  yon  mean 
war."  And  that's  what  any  brave  man  would  do  in  his  own  affair. 
England  is  fighting  for  gain.  The  Boers  are  fighting  for  their  homes 
and  their  fre^om.  No  sophistry  can  chanj2[e  those  twin  facts — nor  does 
it  change  the  morals  of  the  case  if  the  Boers  are  impolite  and  rude. 
This  Lion  hopes  they  will  make  many  a  Majuba  Hill.  It  might  even  be, 
in  the  grace  of  heaven,  that  as  one  of  England's  own  colonies  once 
fought  too  boravely  to  allow  profitable  conquest  (and  We  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  fact),  history  shall  again  repeat  itself. 

One  thing  every  man  with  a  man's  blood  must  glory  in — and  that  is  the 
little  Orange  Free  State.  When  other  lands  are  drunken  money-betters, 
this  chivalrous  little  republic  keeps  its  word  and  its  honor  by  joinmg  the 
Boers  in  a  hopeless  struggle.  May  God  be  ^ood  to  men  like  that  1  And 
would  that  He  lent  us  some  of  their  spirit.  Every  American  who 
knows  the  history  of  his  own  land  will  wish  well  to  the  two  little  South 
African  republics  which  are  today  where  we  were  in  1776. 

The  Club  has  spent,  this  summer,  something  over  $200  in      the 
initial  repairs  at  San  Diego  Mission.     Most  of  this  work  has  landmarks 

been  done  in  underpinning  threatened  walls ;  and  the  money  club. 

has  done  full  work,  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Hebbard,  architect  in  charge. 
But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  must  be  done  there ;  and  the  club 
appeals  to  its  members  to  pay  up  this  year's  dues,  as  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  them  have  done.  The  club  has  just  sent  another  $1 00  from  its 
lean  treasury,  and  expects  the  San  Diego  people  to  match  it,  as  they  did 
before.  There  is  crying  need,  however,  for  more  funds.  If  the  members 
will  all  pay  up  their  dues,  it  will  enable  a  ^eat  deal  of  work  to  be  done. 

We  have  previously  acknowledged  contributions  amounting  to  $3715.- 
90 ;  new  contributions  are :  G.  H.  Buek,  Truth,  New  York  city,  $5 ; 
Geo.  Parker  Winship,  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Providence,  R.  I.,  $2  ; 
Adam  Dove,  Los  Angeles,  $2.  |1  each,  Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss  A.  M.  EUdlock,  San  Jos6,  CaL  ; 
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Mre.  J.  M.  C.  Marble,  Elizabeth  Marble,  C.  B.  T.  Clay,  Los  Angeles; 
Arthar  McDonald  Dole,  Pomona,  Cal. 

coMiNO  With  all  allowance  for  the  yellowness  of  onr  newspapers,  it 

DOWN  has  at  last  become  clear  that  Gen.  B.  S.  Otis  is  the  wrong  man 

TO  FACTS.       in  the  wrong  place.    Dewey's  officially  jndicions  words  are  in 

themselves  a  severe  criticism  ;  and  criticism  is  universal.    Generals  were 

blackguarded  in  our  Big  War,  it  is  true :  but  that  does  not  make  ont 

that  every  general  is  right  because  criticised.    Gen.  Otis  has  not  even 

the  respect  of  his  men — ask  the  returned  volunteers.    He  is  upheld  by 

I  the  administration — which  is  right  if  he  is  right.    But  the  administra^ 

tlon  also  upheld  Alger.    It  has  ccmie  to  be  past  serious  question  that 

the  Filipino  outbreak  was  caused  by  bad  management ;  that  it  would 

not  have  occurred  if  Dewey  or  Lawton  had  been  Governor-General ; 

that  it  could  be  stopped  now  in  two  days.    And  these  things  are  going 

to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  pspers  and  people  who  pack  their  minds  away  with  camphor- 
balls  in  the  Admini^bation  closet  are  assuring  us  that  *'  only  a  few  Fili- 
pinos of  one  tribe"  object  to  being  benevolently  assimilated  1^  us. 
[Evidently.  That's  the  reason  we  are  sending  70,000  American  soldiers 
and  40  American  war^ahips  to  the  Philippines.  It  is  inst  a  street  tow, 
for  the  police  to  put  down. 

One  can  imagine  the  feverish  administration  pressure  put  on  Dewey  to 
get  .him  to  keep  from  saying  anvthing  anti-Imperial.  But  }t  will  take 
a  good  deal  more  than  we  have  had  yet  to  make  anyone  believe  Dewey 
in  sympathy  with  the  present  policy.  And  if  he  be»  it  is  not  the  last 
wora.  Even  Dewey  is  not  so  big  as  Tmth  and  Justice.  Even  the  Ad- 
miral can  be  mistaken. 

There  is  needless  concern,  among  the  mtefiil  feeders  at  tlie  federal 
board,  over  the  ''cruel  indecency  "  of  oalTing  for  Dewey  for  president. 
We  expect  lofty  consideration  from  the  machine.    A  nomination  to  the 

g residency  is  a  deadly  insult,  of  course,  and  our  dear  Dewey  should  not 
e  insulted.    Besides,  he  might  not  be  kind  to  the  Push. 

A  proud  and  grateful  country  has  done  full  honor  to  George  Dewey 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  Up  to  date  he  has  made  a  dean  record.  He 
has  done  his  duty  magnificently  and  stopped  there.  There  is  none  of 
the  ear-to-the*ground  business  about  Dewey.  The  nation  welcomes  the 
man  as  it  will  never  welcome  a  politician. 

As  Ex-Gov.  Bontwell  truly  says,  a  more  distinguished  list  of  names  is 
already  written  to  the  anti-Imperial  protest  than  has  been  brought  to- 
gether in  America  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  fi  daily 
growing  harder,  even  for  amaranth  newspapers,  to  call  "traitors  **  prac- 
tically all  the  ablest  men  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  notion  once,  on  ancient  hearsay,  that  the  Almighty  is 
without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  But  as  we  are  now  assured, 
on  the  highest  (vicarious)  authority,  tiiat  the  Administration  is  a  mere 
instrument  of  the  divine  will,  it  becomes  evident  that  God  changes  His 
mind  a  good  many  times  in  a  year.    . 

The  administration  newspapers  are  evidently  getting  anxious.  They 
have  found  out  that  it  is  treason  to  question  the  President.  Then  they 
are  all  traitors — ^for  it  is  not  four  years  since  these  same  papen  were 
blackguarding  a  President. 

If  it  is  wicked  to  disagree  with  the  President,  our  servant,  then  we 
can  never  chancre  him.  The  election  of  Lincoln,  therefore,  was 
"  tieaaon."    So,  tor  that  matter,  was  the  election  of  McKinley. 

Chas.  F.  Lumvis. 


cew.  So  afraid  that  the;  woald  rather  giv«  Kipling  (1000  for  two  or 
three  pages  of  hie  trash  than  to  Jones  the  |30  for  which  Jones  would  be 
^Bteric^lj  glad  to  aell  "somelhiDK  Kipling  oever  tvuld  write." 
These  cringing  conspirators  care  noting  for  money,  so  long  as  by 
aqoanderiD^  it  they  can  oppress  struggling  genlns.  They  spend  their 
days  and  nights  hating  cTeryone  that  ii  Unknown.  Of  contae  Kipling 
and  all  the  other  trashy  favoritfa  were  Known  when  they  began.  U 
anyone  now  snccessrnl  was  once  obscure,  it's  all  Lnck.  Not  at  all  be- 
catiae  he  could  write. 

No  two  consecutive  malls  come  even  to  this  little  magazine  wHhont 
aome  letter  wailing  on  this  string— but  grateftilly  sure  tfiat  Ihis  editor 
does  not  belong  to  the  combine  which  is  trying  to  stifle  taleat.  And 
even  some  tmly  clever  people  (who  may  write  very  well  but  lack  the 
hnnian  tonch  ;  or  who  ate  very  vital  but  have  no  techniqae)  salve  their 
wound)  with  this  silly  and  mean  apology.  I  was  aimply  dumbfounded, 
not  long  ago,  by  an  editorial  lament  of  the  same  brand  from  the  brilliant 
Argonaut — which  is  certainly  no  squelched  genius. 

Now  there  is  nothing  known  to  man  more  false  or  more  foolish  than 
this  whole  Idea  ;  and  lew  things  so  vain  and  cowardly.  Instead  of  be- 
ing hard,  literfiture  is  nowadays  laughably  easy.  Time  was  when  pnb- 
liuera  were  few  and  the  market  tmall,  and  some  flowers  of  genius  went 
bef^og — though  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  have  tbem  all.  Within  a 
(ew  years  we  have  gone  book-dmnk.  Every  printer  is  a  publisher ; 
everyone  reads.  The  result  is  a  competition  so  hot  that  we  are  ava- 
lancbed  with  literature  —  such  at  it  is  — and  that  nearly  "everything 
goea."  Not  only  is  it  a  sheer  impossibility  for  merit  to  go  unrecognized 
— it  can  hardly  find  an  asylum  from  which  it  will  not  be  dragged  Into 
print.  And  anything  which  cannot  find  a  glad  publisher  now  h  bad  in- 
deed. Every  publisher  is  fairly  dragging  the  ponds  for  new  writera. 
Many — most — famous  snthors  are  pot  boiling  on  the  fire  of  their  reputa- 
tion. The  editor  knows  that  almost  as  well  as  you  do.  He  is  also 
aware  of  your  roar.  It  is  visible  to  him  that  he  can  get  a  dozen  articles 
from  a  novice  for  what  he  has  to  pay  the  celebrity  for  one  ;  and  he  is 
looking  for  the  novices,  hard.  All  he  asksof  them  it  work  good  enough 
for  a  very  much  cheapened  market. 

So  when  he  declines  to  discover  me,  who  am  more  than  willing  for  a 
Columbus,  the  wisest  thins  I  can  do  is  to  conclude  that  the  "luerary 
club"  and  church  social  (which  adore  me)  are  about  my  size.  The 
man  who  has  ancceeded  may  be  an  saa  in  some  ways ;  bnt  1  needn't  be  a 
bigger  in  all  ways — as  I  am  if  I  blame  him  for  being  unable  to  forget  my 
incapacity. 

A  neat,  well  made,  well  bound  edition,  two  volumes  in  one,  *  NOVEL 
and  at  the  very  modest  price  of  one  dollar,  must  larnly  widen  worth 

the  popularity  of   F.  Marion  Crawfir'd's  The  RalsToni.    TUa  REAOmo. 

powerfiU  and   atlrring   novel  of  New    Vork   high-life  hoa  a  vitality 
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which  should  keep  it  in  circulation  for  a  long  time.  The  fine  old  multi- 
millionaire''  Uncle  Robert;"  his  iron  nephew  ** Alexander,"  who  be- 
gins to  disintegrate  under  vast  temptations ;  **  Katherlne  "  the  unspoiled 
and  unsubmissive  beauty — these  and  a  dozen  other  characters  are  strongly 
and  dramatically  drdlwn  ;  and  incident  is  as  unflagging  as  the  most  exi- 
gent could  wish.  It  is  a  book  no  one  lays  down  without  regret ;  a  novel 
of  the  large  order.    The  Macmillan  Co. ,  66  Fifth  ave.,  New  York.  $\ . 

'*  AND  A  most  useful  and  authoritative  little  book  is  J.  M.  Buckley's 

OTHER  Christian  Science  and  Other  Superstitions,    And  withal  most 

SUPERSTITIONS.*'  interesting.  Dispassionately  and  logically,  Dr.  Buckley  re- 
views these  strauj^e  fanaticisms,  which  are  fully  entitled  to  so  mild  a 
name  as  *'  Superstitions,"  although  some  very  respectable  and  otherwise 
sane  people  accept  them.  That  the  world  was  believed,  by  its  ablest 
minds,  not  many  centuries  ago,  to  be  flat,  does  not  demand  that  we  re- 
spect the  like  ignorance  now.  Dr.  Buckley's  papers  are  not  only  ex- 
cellent reading ;  they  should  be  of  real  service.  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York.   50  cents. 

A  PIRATE  A  bom  story-teller,  fitted  out  with  a  vast  fund  of  personal  ex- 

IN  periences  as  a  sailor  and  a  still  vaster  fund  of  sailor  hearsay, 

CLOVER.  Herbert  Elliott  Hamblen  came  in  one  step  from  the  obscurity 

of  a  mechanic  to  a  popular  success  as  a  writer.  His  On  Many  Seas 
made  a  distinct  sensation.  Here  was  a  new  man  with  something  to  tell, 
and  a  shoulder-hitting  directness  in  his  telling.  And  as  everyone  likes 
a  good  story,  his  market  was  made. 

He  has  followed  up  this  success  with  several  other  books  in  ouick  suc- 
cession, and  none  of  them  fall  short  in  vivid  interest.  The  ram  of  a 
Bucko  Mate^  his  latest,  comes  nearer  being  a  novel  of  adventure ;  for  it 
shows  not  only  his  graphic  power  but  construction  of  no  mean  order. 
The  picture  of  the  brutalities  of  the  old  packet-ships,  while  of  course 
exaggerated  in  its  proportions,  has  a  ghabtly  fascination ;  and  the  logical 
blossoming  of  the  brute  *'  Bucko  Mate  "  of  the  '*  Osceola  "  into  a  par- 
ticularly base,  mean  and  murderous  pirate,  develops  the  plot  still  more 
interestingly.  Cocos  Island  and  its  "treasure  "  is  the  pivot  of  the  plot ; 
and  is  handled  with  a  calmness  worthy  of  Rider  Haggard.  Begging 
pardon  of  Mr.  Hamblen's  footnote,  it  is  not  "a  historical  fact"  that 
thirty  millions  or  any  other  treasure  was  buried  on  Cocos.  It  is  one  of 
the  common  sea-myths,  no  more  ;  but  it  has  cost  a  good  many  credulous 
lives  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  is  still  being  sought  by  the  class  of 
people  preordained  to  swindle  themselves. 

The  whole  book  is  a  breathlessly  **good  story,"  so  far  as  its  running 
quality  is  concerned.  But  as  to  its  taste  there  may  be  some  question.  I 
cannot  remember  that  its  publishers  have  ever  before  published  a  book 
of  this  class.  It  is  the  very  sort  of  book  to  fascinate  a  boy ;  and  to  do 
no  boy  any  serious  good.  The  '*  hero  "  is  so  cowardly  and  lustful  a  mur- 
derer as  was  never  rivaled  even  in  the  mucky  pages  of  W.  H.  Thomes. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50. 

MORE  The  old  butterfly  hunter,   his  sound,  likable  niece,  and  her 

ARTHUR  two  human  children — these  start  off*  very  pleasantly  Arthur 

MORRISON.  Morrison's  To  London  Town,  Nor  are  our  expectations  dis- 
appointed, for  the  man  who  has  written  so  well  of  Tke  Child  of  the 
J  ago  and  the  Tales  of  Afean  Street  s^  gives  us  here  again  the  work  we  ex- 
pect of  him.  The  fortunes  of  the  little  family,  transplanted  after 
**  Grandad's  "  tragic  end,  to  the  metropolis ;  the  brave  battle  of  "Nan," 
and  the  brave  development  of  her  boy;  the  cadging  "  Uncle  Isaac  " 
and  the  brute  "  Butson  " — these,  and  more  become  real  enough  to 
warm  us.  It  is  a  comfortable  and  an  interesting  book.  H.  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York.    |1.50. 
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Baja  California  Ilustrado  is  third  in  the  series  of  **  write-      ABOUT 
ups  "  of  the  northern  States  of  Mexico  by  J.  R.  South  worth,  lower 

who  had  already  given  us  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.    The  present  California. 

volume  is  an  advance  on  its  predecessors  typographically,  while  of  the 
same  general  character  of  text.  The  half-tone  illustrations  are  numer- 
ous and  very  good,  and  much  commercial  and  other  information  is 
given  concerning  the  Peninsula  of  Lower  California.  Cloth,  $2.50, 
paper,  |1.50.    J.  R.  South  worth,  23  First  street,  San  Francisco. 

The  boarding-house  world  of  the  South  Bud  of  Boston  is      boston 
Walter  Leon  Sawyer^s  setting  for  a  rather  shrewd  if  somewhat  rooms 

uneven  novel,  A  Local  Habitation,    The  story  is  simple  and  to  let. 

straightforward,  the  picture  of  life  clearly  enough  drawn,  and  some  of 
the  characters  are  distinct.  The  strongest  phase  of  the  story  is  an  in- 
sight— neither  content  nor  contemptuous — into  the  real  humanity  even 
of  people  who  live  in  cheap  boarding-houses ;  and  the  most  original 
feature  is  the  delineation  of  the  cad  '*  Carter/'  a  would-be  author,  who 
goes  to  pieces  by  despising  his  ''inferiors.*'  The  publishers,  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  a  reputation  for  handsome  workmanship, 
and  this  volume  is  particularly  attractive.    $1 .25. 

Evidently  Prank  Norris  has  come  to  stay,  and  bringing  his      another 
welcome  with  him.     It  is  but  a  few  months  since  we  reviewed  success 

his  remarkable  novel  McTeague  (now  gone  into  its  fourth  by  norris. 

edition) ;  and  already  comes  a  new  San  Francisco  story  from  his  pen, 
with  the  mystifying  title  Blix,  It  is  almost  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
from  McTeague ;  not  so  powerful,  certainly,  as  that  gha*itly  study  in 
sodden  brutality,  but  far  more  comfortable  reading.  Indeed  the  grisly 
note  is  avoided  altogether ;  and  Blix  is  a  direct,  simple,  yet  ingenious 
and  loveable  love-story,  with  little  more  than  the  two  central  characters. 
Mr.  Norris's  descriptions  are  unusually  good,  and  not  too  much  dwelt 
upon  ;  his  character- drawing  is  literally  excellent  We  have  a  right  to 
hope  large  things  of  a  young  man  who  already  shows  up  so  handsomely. 
Sent  on  approval.     The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.    $1.25. 

Her  first  book  proved  the  young  woman  who  calls  herself      "zack'S** 
"Zack"  an  artist  of  uncommon  power;  and  her  new  novel  powerful 

On    Trial  is  in  itself  enough  to  make  a  reputation.    It   is  stories. 

"realistic,"  of  course;  with  a  heorine  who  steals  for  her  lover, and  a 
lover  no  self-respecting  flea  would  abide  upon,  so  irredeemable  a  cur  is 
he;  and  a  peculiarly  congealed  villain,  and  various  other  characters  to 
whom  English  rural  districts  are  highly  welcome — if  so  be  they  there 
inhabit,  as  "  Zack  "  gives  us  to  understand.  Doubtless  no  one  is  blama- 
ble  for  being  a  *' realist"  who  thinks  she  knows  that  kind  of  people. 
Personally  it  is  more  gratifying  to  recognize  the  fact  that  every  human 
life  has  some  humanity  in  it ;  and  that  no  one  ever  lived  on  a  dissecting- 
table.  But  no  one  can  refuse  the  skill  of  *'Zack's"  scalpel,  and  the 
book  is  haunting  in  its  grip.    Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50. 

The   first   authorized  American  edition  of  George  Moore's      worse 
Esther  Waters^    which    has  made  so  much  noise,  has  been  and 

somewhat  added  to  since  its  English  birth.    It  is  a  strong  story  MOORE  of  it. 

of  the  servant  girl  world  ;  not  notably  squeamish  nor  in  anyway  up- 
lifting— as  **  realism  "  evidently  never  intends  to  be.  This  reviewer 
would  be  last  to  despise  the  humble  ;  but  for  that  very  resson  he 
fancies  that  an  unsnobbish  attitude  of  mind  would  make  even  servants 
more  interesting.  Perhaps  that  is  what  ails  the  mudpuddle  artists  any- 
how— ^they  lack  the  wherewithal  to  imagine  that  every  human  being  has 
some  spark  of  humanity.  If  Mr.  Moore  will  extend  his  horizon  of 
English  scullery-maids  he  can  doubtless  find  some  who  escape  the  lying- 
in  hospital — and  they  would  be  as  well  worth  writing  about.  There  seems 
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to  be  a  notion  in  that  certain  school  of  ''literature"  that  nothing  is 
"powerful  "  except  mire.  Which  shows  how  hopelessly  God  falls  be- 
hind the  "  realists,"  for  He  made  a  good  deal  more  skj  than  mud. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Moore  is  very  clever  with  mud.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co., 
Chicago.    $1 .50. 

SOME  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^  is  also  editing  a 

"little  very   competent  series,  in    attractive  duodecimos,  of  Little 

MASTERPIECES  "  Masterpieces.  There  is  already  one  dainty  booklet  of  judicious 
selections  from  Charles  Lamb  {Essays  and  Letters) ;  and  one  from 
Thackeray s  Book  of  Snobs  and  so  on  ;  and  one  from  the  cream  of  De 
Quincey.  Similar  selections  are  to  follow  from  Poe,  Irving,  Hawthorne, 
Franklin,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Macaulay,  Ruskin  and  Carlyle.  Bach  little 
volume  has  an  excellent  portrait  and  an  excellent  introduction  by  the 
editor.  Sent  to  any  address  on  approval.  The  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Co.,  New  York.    Cloth  30  cents  a  volume,  full  leather  60c. 

GARLAND'S  A  quiet,   dignified  new  edition  of  Hamlin   Garland's  Main 

BEST  Traveled  Roads  is  out,  and  has  several  additional  numbers  be- 

WORK.  tween  its  covers.  These  powerful  short  stories  of  the  Middle 
West  need  no  discussion  now.  They  have  taken  their  place.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Garland  has  ever  done  any  other  work  quite  up  to  this. 
It  is  a  life  he  knows  and  feels — a  God-forsaken,  pessimistic  provincial 
world,  in  which  hot  biscuits  seem  to  have  gone  sodden  on  digestion,  and 
indigestion  to  have  poisoned  the  mental  attitude.  But  untouched  of  the 
heavenly  spark  as  these  lives  are,  Mr.  Garland  draws  them  with  almost 
brutal  power.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.    $1.50. 

ROMANCE  An  active  and  well-told  story,  competent  to  keep  even  a  sleepy 

WELL  person  awake  beyond  the  usual  hour,  is  A  Modern  Mercenary ^ 

TOLD.  by  E.  and  Hesketh  Pritchard,  mother  and  son.   The  diplomatic 

fortunes  of  the  little  kingdom  of  "Maasau  ;  "  itssmooth  chancellor  and 
his  admirable  daughter ;  **Rallywood,"  the  English  soldier  of  fortune  ; 
the  stiff-necked  guard  ;  the  rival  intriguers  to  absorb  the  pocket  duchy 
for  Germany  and  England  respectively — these  are  touched  with  a  good 
deal  of  skill  and  still  more  of  vitality.  These  are  characters  we  come 
to  like  or  dislike  pretty  warmly — and  that  is  the  secret  of  story-telling. 
Sent  anywhere  on  approval.  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York. 
%\  .25. 

KiPLiNQ'S  Nothing,   appsrently,   that  Kipling  could  write  if  he  tried 

SCHOOL  could  be  un worth  the  reading  ;  and   Stalky  6f  Co.  still  shows 

BRATS,  the  strong  hand.  Personally,  one  may  prefer  Kipling  as  a  de- 
lineator of  four-footed  beasts ;  yet  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from  the 
same  naturalist  how  much  less  morals  English  schoolboys  have  than 
the  quadrupeds  of  India.  The  adventures  of  "  Stalky"  and  his  accom- 
plices are  highly  entertaining,  however ;  and  despite  the  esoteric  speech 
of  British  schools,  the  story  has  vitality  for  readers  everywhere.  It  is 
probably  true  to  life,  too — reading  it,  one  can  precisely  understand  the 
grown-up  Jingo.  The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  Sent 
anywhere  on  approval.     |1.50. 

BOLD  Starting  off  with  sufficient  promise  of  dullness,   The  Perils  of 

BAD  Josephine^  by  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton,  promptly  becomes  excit- 

BRiTONS.  ing  enough   for  any  palate.     We  cannot  doubt  the  Lord's 

word  that  such  sanguinary  rascals  obtain  in  England  as  *'the  Squire" 
and  "Norman"  and  **  Father  Boyle."  The  Lord  ought  to  know,  and 
doubtless  does.  At  any  rate,  the  plot  is  clever,  the  narrative  well  car- 
ried, and  the  interest  unflagging.  It  is  not  a  book  one  will  nod  over. 
H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    (1.50. 
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That  is  what  circulates  in  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  Chronicles  of     good 
Aunt  Minervy  Ann  ;  and  anyone  who  has  the  like  is  going  to  R£D 

tingle  to  the  humanity  of  this  sturdy  story.     There  are  several  blood. 

pretty  real  people  in  the  book  ;  but  the  old  Negro  woman  is  a  rare  and 
vital  character,  flavorsome  and  wonderfully  taking.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Mr.  Harris,  with  all  his  successes,  has  done  anything  stronger  than  this 
untamed  figure.  The  whole  book  is  delightful  reading.  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner*s  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50. 

The  October  Bookman  has  a  portrait,  and  an  appreciation  by      notes. 
Geo.  Hamlin  Fitch,  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle  of  Santa  Cruz,  whose 
Taming  of  the  JungU  brought  him  at  once  into  the  category  of 
California  authors  big  enough  to  count.     Dr.  Doyle  is  just  fetching  out 
a  novel  of  the  Chinese  j^uarter,  in   San    Francisco — The   Shadow  of 
Quong  Lung, 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco,  have  put  out  three  attract- 
ive pamphlets  of  good  matter.  Easily  first  is  David  Starr  Jordan's 
masterful  paper  on  California  and  the  Californians^  with  illustration. 
This  is  the  best  compact  statement  of  California  that  has  ever  been 
printed.  The  other  brochures  are  The  Man  Who  Might  Have  Been^  by 
Robert  Whitaker,  and  Prof.  Thos.  P  Bailey's  Love  and  Law. 

Chas.  A.  Keeler's  First  Glance  at  the  Birds  has  issued  from  the  press  of 
Elder  &  Shepard,  San  Francisco,  in  a  very  tastefully  made  brochure,  in 
large  type  and  on  deckle  edged  paper.  Here  is  very  pleasant  reading, 
along  with  dependable  information.     50  cents. 

Edmond  Rostand's  graceful  comedy  The  Romancers  is  issued  in  a 
very  attractive  12mo,  cloth,  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sent  to  any  address  on  approval.    50  cents. 

"This  satisfying  and  exquisite  volume  of  verse,*'  is  the  just  phrase 
the  Dial  finds  for  Grace  Ellery  Channing's  Sea  Drift, 

Prof.  Solon  I.  Bailey,  the  intrepid  astrooomer  in  charge  of  the  Harvard  Observatory 
in  Arequipa,  Peru,  issues  in  the  39th  volume  of  the  Annals  a  valuable  report  on  Peru- 
vian Meteorology  1888  90.  It  is  illustrated  with  magnificent  photographs  of  the  volcano 
Bl  Misti  and  the  station  at  its  top  — the  highest  in  the  world.  Harvard  Observatory, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chas  Frederick  Holder,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  most  proliGc  and  sound  of  oar  writers  of 
popular  science,  has  just  issued  somewhere  about  his  twenty-fifth  book  — S'tonW  of 
Animal  Life^  in  the  "  JSclectic  School  Readings."  It  contains  a  large  number  of  in- 
teresting and  authentic  anecdotes ;  and  is  good  reading.  The  American  Book  Co., 
New  York. 

Suzar-Pine  Murmurings  is  published  by  the  Whittaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
for  the  authors,  Elizabeth  Sargent  Wilson  and  J.  L.  Sargent.  It  is  a  mild  collection  of 
short  stories  and  sketches,  of  which  only  one  — "The  Justice  of  John  Fannin"  lays 
hold  at  all  upon  worth.    |1. 

The  handsomest  thing  of  the  soit  in  many  years  is  the  Aztec  Ca'endar  issued  by  the 
Santa  P6  Route,  with  nne  color  reproductions  of  six  of  Burbank's  best  paintings  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  road  has  returned  to  the  historic 
spelling  of  Moqui. 

br  Kfliott  Coues's  labor  of  love  as  editor  of  the  Osprey  is  over.  He  had  put  it  to  the 
front  of  bird  Journals  ;  but  his  larger  field  in  history  could  not  spare  him.  Dr.  Gill 
resumes  the  Osprey. 

Schopenhauer  in  the  Air  is  a  pamphlet  of  seven  tragic,  rather  unbalanced  short  stories 
by  Sadakichl  Hartmann.    207  B.  Thirteenth  street,  New  York,  50  cents. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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REVERY. 

In  a  Eea-gardea  where  the  winds  were  still — 
My  boDoie  boat  a  cradle  rocked  at  willj 
And  sbioing  ripples  chasing  me  in  play — 
I  beard  the  reef  moan  faintly,  far  away  ; 
I  saw  a  bird  sail  o'er  on  wing  of  snow — 
Across  the  wave  her  shadow  swam  below  ; 
I  saw  the  palms  that  fringed  the  lovely  land 
And  glowing  breadths  of  golden  sea-washed  sand  ; 
I  watched  the  fish  that  sported  in  my  sight 
Through  the  sea-tresses,  waving,  dark  and  bright ; 
Long  ropes  of  grass  and  0owers  that  lay  asleep 
On  the  bushed  bosom  of  the  slumbering  deep ; 
O,  Happy  Heart !     O,  Idle  Hours !     O.  wan 
And  filmy  cloud  that  ever  lured  me  on 
O'er  shimmering  sea  to  hyacinlhine  sky  ! — 
Yet  in  my  bark  what  precious  freight  bore  I  ? 

Behold  the  harvest  reaped  from  sea  and  shore  : 
Some  withered  grass  or  the  dead  fiowers  it  bore ; 
A,handful  of  white  dust,  and  nothing  more. 


The  University  of  California  and 
Its  Future. 


HAVE  been  ten  days  in  California  and  nine 
days  in  the  president's  office  of  its  Univer- 
sity, and  every  day  has  added  to  my  admi- 
ration of  the  institution  and  enhanced  the 
wonder  I  feel  before  its  inner  power  and  its 
unmeasured- opportunity.  I  accepted  the 
presidency  without   knowing  the  half.     It  ', 

stands  by  the  gates  of  that  sea  upon  which 
the  twentieth  century  is  to  see  the  supreme  conflict  between  the  ' 

two  great  world-halves.     It  is  set  to  be  the  intellectual  repre-  ' 

sentative  of  the  front  rank  of  occidentalism,  the  rank  that  will  I 

lead  the  charge  or  bear  the  shock.     In  the  Old-World  struggle 
between  East  and  West,  the  JEge&n  was  the  arena  and  occi-  ! 

dentalism  militant  faced  east,  orientalism  west  ;  in  the  new  ' 

struggle  occidentalism    faces    west,    orientalism   east.      The  ! 

arena  is  the  Pacific.     The  old  strangle   made  Constantinople  | 

the  seat  of  cosmopolitanism ;  San  Francisco  is  appointed  by  I 

the  fates  of  geography  to  be  the  cosmopoHs  of  the  next  era,  I 

All  this  one  could  know  and  foresee  without  setting  foot  in  the 
land  of  sunshine ;  but  until  one  has  felt  the  life  and  power  there  ' 

is  pent  up  in  the  University  of  California  one  does  not  know 
how  far  California  has  advanced  toward  preparation  for  her  I 

task.     For  years  the  University  has  gone  on  in  quiet  develop- 
ment.    Foundations  have  been  laid  strong  and  sure.     Devoted  | 
lives  have  built  themselves  solidly  into  its  walls.    Less  effort  has                    i 
been  spent  on  tower  and  minaret  to  catch   the  eye  of  the  far                    I 
world  than  on  the  substantial  construction  of  wall  and  buttress.                     I 
Square  and  plummet  have  been  faithfully  used.     Every  day  as 
one  studies  the  structure  one  marks  the  traces  of  wise  fore-                    | 
thought   and   consecrated    patience.      Many   have   been   the                   ' 
hands  of  faithful  builders,  but  the  wise  prudence  of  President  i 
Kellogg  has  built  with  a  soundness  which  commands',  as  I  . 
am  daily  coming  to  appreciate  it  more  and  more,  my  sincerest 
admiration.     He  has  brought  the  forces  of  the  inner  university 
into  unity  and  cooperation  and  laid  this  solid  foundation  upon 
which  the  university  of  the  future  will  build.     It  is  the  only                    i 
sure  foundation  upon  which  any  university  life  can  build.                             , 

The  possibilities  of  work  opening  before  the  University  and 
the  obligations  of  service  to  the  State  and  the  nation  exceed 
in  their  far-reaching  importance  those  which  are  involved  in  i 

the  mission  of  any  other  American  university.     Its   relation 
to  the  schools  of  the  State  through  the  accrediting  system  indi-  I 

cates  a  peculiar  responsibility,  and  one  which  must  be  exer- 
cised, in  order  to  be  effective,  in  a  spirit  of  the  largest  wisdom 
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and  of  fullest  sympathy  with  the  work  and  mission  of  the 
secondary  schools.  The  College  of  Commerce  just  founded 
represents  a  field  of  activity  in  which  the  State  can  be  bene- 
fited most  directly  and  in  most  timely  fashion.  If  properly 
developed,  it  will  provide  men  suited  to  the  opening  need  of  a 
nation  that  is  suddenly  awakening  to  find  itself  an  exporting 
rather  than  an  importing  countr}^^  and  that  is  soon  to  be  before 
the  world  a  creditor  nation  instead  of  a  debtor.  This  school 
will  collect,  collate,  and  teach  information  regarding  the  con- 
ditions and  demands  of  international  commerce,  the  state  of 
markets,  the  methods  of  trade.  It  will  provide  the  commer- 
cial missionaries,  trade  agents,  and  consuls  of  the  next  gener- 
ation. 

The  existing  departments  must  be  fostered  and  developed. 
Among  them  are  included  some  that  rank  already  with  the 
best  in  the  country.  New  departments  cannot  be  established 
to  the  detriment  or  hindrance  of  what  already  exists.  The 
department  of  agriculture  is  already  highly  efficient  and  under 
superb  leadership.  California  will  justly  demand  that  noth- 
ing be  spared  in  the  development  of  this  work.  Especially  in 
relation  to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  (pomology)  and  horticul- 
ture, provision  for  extension  of  the  work  must  be  provided.  A 
department  of  forestry  ought  to  be  established  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. What  does  California  need  more  for  its  naked  hills 
and  its  thirsty  brook-beds?  What  does  the  whole  Western 
slope  of  the  continent  need  more  for  its  desert  stretches? 
Ultimately  this  must  be  a  problem  for  the  national  govern- 
ment to  deal  with,  but  California  must  lead  and  point  the  way. 

A  harbor  that  produced  the  **  Oregon  "  deserves  to  have  by  its 
side  a  school  of  naval  and  marine  engineering.  Some  large- 
minded  citizen  of  California  will  yet  ari^e  to  see  this  opportu- 
nity and  provide  for  its  satisfaction.  We  cannot  look  to  the 
State  for  everything  ;  we  must  not.  Private  wealth  can  find 
no  surer  way  for  large  public  usefulness  than  in  such  endow- 
ments at  the  University  of  California.  It  will  be  a  healthy 
state  of  things  when  every  Californian  who  writes  his  will 
remembers  to  insert  a  clause  making  the  University  his  benefi- 
ciary either  for  small  or  great — a  thousand  dollars  for  a  schol- 
arship or  a  special  book-fund,  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  lec- 
tureship, seventy-five  thousand  for  a  professorship,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  for  a  department. 

The  new  plan  for  buildings,  which  Mrs.  Hearst's  far-seeing 
wisdom  and  generosity  have  provided,  offers  every  variety  of 
opportunity  for  the  consecration  of  wealth  to  noble  public  use. 
By  no  device  known  to  man  can  wealth  be  established  in  such 
abiding  form  and  monument  as  when  delivered  to  the  keeping 
of  a  great  university  whose  life  spans  the  generations  ;  by  no 
device  is  it  assured  a  nobler  use.     Among  all  the  manifold 
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needs  of  the  University  none  ranks  above  the  need  for  a  great 
library.  The  isolation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  from  the  centers 
where  thns  far  the  world's  history  has  made  the  great  deposits 
of  the  world's  accumulated  experience  and  lore  makes  peculiar 
and  emphatic  demand  that  here  be  established  a  New  World's 
great  Alexandrine  Museum.  The  present  library  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  uses  of  the  University.  If  we  are  to  attract 
and  hold  here  the  ablest  scholars,  we  must  give  them  tools  and 
material  to  work  with.  First  there  must  be  a  fire-proof  library 
building  capable  of  indefinite  extension  for  the  storage  of 
classified  treasures  of  books.  Without  this  we  cannot  ask 
men  to  give  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Then  we  want 
book-funds.  A  university -class  or  an  individual  can  give  to 
the  University  for  the  purchase  of  books  either  on  a  specified 
subject  or  without  specification  a  fund  small  or  great.  The  in- 
come of  this  will  be  expended  each  year  in  perpetuity,  and  the 
donor's  book-plate  will  appear  as  recognition  in  the  books  thus 
purchased.  Reckoning  the  average  cost  of  a  book  at  two  dol- 
lars, a  gift  of  $1000  will  put  twenty-five  books  into  the  library 
each  year  while  time  and  order  last.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
what  university  endowments  mean.  The  needs  and  openings 
I  have  mentioned  are  only  samples. 

The  appeal  which  this  University  today  makes  to  the  loyalty 
and  generosity  of  its  State,  is  such  an  one  as  no  opportunity 
for  the  uplifting  of  man  and  society  has  ever  made  since  the 
light  began  to  shine  abroad. 

Berkeley.  October  9,  18W. 

The   University— Its  Past  and 

Present. 

BY  Pmor.    ELMER  ELLSWORTH   BROWN. 

^*tHIS  University  has,  in  fact,  had  three  origins.    The  first 

\       is  the  grant  of  lands  from  the  national  government — 

the  seminary  grant  of  two  townships  in  1853,  and  the 

still    more  important  allotment  of    150,000  acres   under  the 

Morrill  act  of  1862. 

The  second  origin  is  found  in  the  old  College  of  California, 
incorporated  in  1855  and  formally  opened  in  i860.  This  was 
an  old-line,  undenominational,  Christian  college.  It  was 
founded  and  carried  on  with  that  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
higher  education,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  discourage- 
ments, which  has  made  the  history  of  American  colleges 
heroic.  Its  career  was  crowned  with  an  act  of  institutional 
self-sacrifice,  such  as  has  rarely  been  seen.  A  bill  had  been 
passed  by  the  State  legislature  in  1866,  devoting  the  Federal 
land  grants  to  the  support  of  a  narrow  polytechnic  school. 
The  trustees  of  the  College  proposed  in  1867  to  turn  over  to 
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tfae  State  the  valuable  lands  which  they  had  secured  at  Berke- 
ley, opposite  the  Golden  Gate,  together  with  all  other  assets 
of  the  College  remaioiug  after  its  debts  were  paid,  provided 
the  State  would  build  upon  the  proffered  site  a  University  of 
California,  to  include  permanently  both  classical  and  technical 
colleges.  They  agreed  that  when  this  should  have  been  done, 
the  College  would  disincorporate. 

The  third  origin  of  the  University  is  found  in  the  organic 
act  by  which  it  was  finally  established.  This  act  was  prepared 
by  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  College  of  California.  It  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  March,  1868,  and  was  approved 
by  the  governor  on  the  twenty-third  of  that  month.  After 
some  slight  modifications,  it  was  put  beyond  the  reach  of  more 
legislative  amendment  by  being  re-afiBrmed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  new  State  Constitution  of  1S79. 

The  charter  established  the  University  distinctly  as  an  in- 
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stitntion  of  the  State,  and  made  it  possible  for  this  institution 
to  become  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  civic  interest  and  pride. 
It  provided  a  system  of  administration  which  tended  to  pre- 
vent the  University  from  becoming  in  any  narrow  sense  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  government :  which  made  it  instead  a 
real  educational  representative  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Full 
control  was  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Regents,  twenty-three  in 
number.  The  chief  State  officials  are  ex-officio  members  of 
this  board,  as  are  also  the  presidents  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  remaining  six- 
teen members  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  State  Senate.  Their  terms  are  sixteen  years 
in  length,  and  two  are  appointed  every  second  year.  These 
provisions  are  of  'the  greatest  practical  importance  ;  they  bind 
the  University  firmly  to  the  governmental  system  of  the  State, 
but  at  the  same  time  guard  it  against  abrupt  change  with  each 
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change  of  the  party 
in  power.  The  ar- 
TaagemeDt  is  favor- 
able to  real  freedom 
and  responsibility. 
The  endeavor  is 
made  continually  to 
avoid  anything  like 
isolation  from  the 
vital  interests  of  the 
State.  Thisappears, 
for  example,  in  the 
effort  on  the  part  of 
the  College  of  Agti- 
cnlture  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with 
the  farmers  and 
orchardists  of  the 
State,  through  pub- 
lications, corres- 
pondence, and 
farmers'  institutes ; 
in  the  courses  of 
university  exten- 
sion lectures  and 
other  public  ad- 
dresses which  are 
given  by  University 
men  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  ;  in  the 
close  connection 
maintained  be- 
tween the  Univer- 
sity and  other  por- 
tions of  the  State 
educational  system; 
in  the  inspection 
tMD»iiEn  c«  E  Bii»rd  ir^hi    ^°^  accrcditiug   of 

GBNBRAi.  GROUND  pijiN.  high  schools,    and 

in  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  such  schools.  In  the  inspection  of  high  schools, 
the  University  is  not  seeking  primarily  to  secure  students  for 
itself,  but  rather  to  build  up  strong  schools. 

The  University  as  now  constituted  consists  of  Colleges  of  Let- 
ters, Social  Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  Agriculture,  Mechan- 
ics, Mining,  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  and  Commerce, 
located  at  Berkeley ;  the  Lick  Astronomical  Department  at 
Mt.  Hamilton  ;  and  the  professional  colleges  in  San  Francisco, 
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namely,  the  Haik  HoplEins  Institute  of  Art,  the  Hastings  Col- 
lege of  Law,  the  Medical  Department,  the  Post-gradnate  Medi- 
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cal  Department,  the  Colleges  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy,  and 
the  Veterinary  Department. 

One  of  the  earlier  legislative  schemes  for  the  University,  in- 
troduced in  1858,  proposed  to  unite  under  a  Board  of  Regents 
**  all  the  colleges  then  established  and  thereafter  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  State,  with  whatever  faculties  they  might  have, 
and  wheresoever  situated  ** — 3.  plan  probably  suggested  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  charter  finally 
adopted  for  the  University  was  not  so  comprehensive.  Yet 
it  made  liberal  terms  for  the  afBliation  of  suitable  educational 
institutions.  Under  these  provisions  the  schools  of  art  and 
the  professions  in  San  Francisco  have  entered  into  the  affili- 
ated relation,  as  appears  above.  A  few  years  ago  the  Regents, 
because  of  their  reputation  for  sound  management,  were  made 
trustees  of  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  trade  school. 
The  Wilmerding  School  has  been  established  in  San  Fran- 
cisco under  their  direction,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
this  bequest. 

The  State  has  provided,  in  San  Francisco,  a  new  building 
costing  $250,000,  in  which  the  several  professional  schools  are  to 
be  brought  together.  Ample  and  attractive  quarters  are  thus 
provided  for  all  of  the  affiliated  colleges,  excepting  the  Insti- 
tute of  Art,  which  is  housed  in  the  fine. residence  built  and  oc- 
cupied for  a  time  by  the  late  Mark  Hopkins.  These  profes- 
sional schools  are  making  notable  advance  in  their  equipment, 
their  instruction,  and  their  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation.  The  Medical  Department  enforces  an  entrance 
requirement  equivalent  to  that  in  the  colleges  of  general  cul- 
ture, and  a  full  four-years'  course  for  graduation. 

The  Lick  Observatory  at  Mt.  Hamilton  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  University  and  sustains  a  very  close  relationship  with  the  De- 
partment of  Astronomy  at  Berkeley.  In  addition  to  the  su- 
perior equipment  provided  for  this  Observatory  by  the  bequest 
of  James  Lick,  including  the  great  36-inch  equatorial,  numer- 
ous gifts  of  valuable  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  received 
from  time  to  time.  Chief  among  these  is  the  three-foot  reflect- 
ing telescope  presented  by  Edward  Crossley,  Esq.,  of  Halifax, 
England. 

On  the  noble  site  provided  for  the  colleges  at  Berkeley, 
there  have  been  erected  from  time  to  time  such  buildings  as 
were  imperatively  needed.  There  are  now  thirteen  of  these, 
some  of  them  substantially  built  of  brick,  but  the  most  of  them 
temporary  wooden  structures.  Yet  unsightly  and  inadequate 
as  the  present  buildings  may  be,  they  house  collections  and 
equipment  of  great  value.  The  University  library  contains 
not  far  from  80,000  volumes,  selected  with  great  care.  Stu- 
dents have  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  and  the  actual  daily 
use  which  is  made  of  the  books  is  astonishing. 
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In  the  library  buildings  there  are  the  beginnings  of  a  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  including  some  works  of  considerable  value. 
The  general  museum  is  especially  rich  in  collections  of  Cali- 
fornia minerals,  fossils,  birds,  and  shells,  and  of  ethnological 
specimens.  Many  valuable  additions  have  recently  been  made 
to  the  zoological  collections.  The  Agricultural  Department 
has  extensive  collections  of  seeds,  beetles,  and  specimens  of 
soils.  The  several  engineering  departments  have  valuable  col- 
lections of  machine  and  other  models.  The  botanical  collec- 
tions include,  in  the  phsenogamic  herbarium,  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  sheets  of  mounted  specimens,  and  in  the  crypto- 
gami6  herbarium  over  four  thousand  sheets,  besides  important 
collections  of  native  woods  and  cones.  There  are  valuable 
collections  of  mathematical  models,  of  coins  and  medals,  of 
photographs  illustrative  of  classical  archaeology.  These 
things  may  be  found  described  in  detail  in  various  University 
publications.  But  this  brief  reference  to  .some  of  the  more 
valuable  collections  may  serve  to  show  that  promising  begin- 
nings have  been  made. 

It  would  require  an  extended  notice,  too,  to  give  any  ade- 
quate account  of  the  various  University  laboratories;  but  the 
general  remark  should  be  made  that,  owing  to  the  great  care 
exercised  in  the  making  of  purchases  and  in  the  keeping  up  of 
repairs,  there  is  a  surprisingly  low  percentage  of  waste  observ- 
able in  them,  and  a  correspondingly  high  degree  of  practical 
usefulness  is  secured.  The  physical,  chemical,  botanical,  zo- 
ological, miners  logical,  and  various  agricultural  laboratories 
are  well  equipped  for  both  under-graduate  work  and  advanced 
research.  The  students'  observatory  at  Berkeley  leads  up  to 
and  supplements  the  work  of  the  Lick  Observatory  at  Mt. 
Hamilton.  It  is  equipped  with  seismographs  and  instruments 
for  meteorological  observations.  All  of  the  technical  colleges 
are  well  supplied  with  laboratory  facilities.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  extensive  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  experiment  and  demonstration  in  mining,  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering.  The  new  psychological  laboratory 
is  admirably  housed  and  equipped,  and  proves  a  very  valuable 
addition.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  a  well  stocked 
conservatory  on  the  grounds  at  Berkeley.  Here,  too,  is  the 
central  agricultural  experiment  station,  which  is  supplemented 
by  four  sub-stations,  two  forestry  stations,  and  a  viticultural 
station,  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  courses  in  the  several  colleges  of  general  culture  lead  to 
different  degrees — A.  B.  in  the  College  of  Letters,  B.  L.  in 
that  of  Social  Sciences,  B.  S.  in  that  of  Natural  Sciences. 
The  course  leading  to  any  one  of  these  degrees  consists  of  125 
semester  units  of  instruction,  of  which  65  units  are  prescribed 
— including  various  options — 30  units  are  group-elective,  and 
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30  units  are  free-elective.  The  group  system  is  now  firmly 
established.  It  assures  the  student  the  command  of  a  fairly 
large  range  of  closely  related  knowledge,  and  also  makes  pos- 
sible a  considerable  advance  into  the  higher  methods  of  the 
subject  elected. 

The  great  expansion  of  graduate  work  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  accompanied  with  a  stiffening  of  the  requirements 
for  higher  degrees.  For  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  particular, 
the  requirements  are  severe  and  are  strictly  enforoed.  The 
Engineers'  degrees  in  the  technical  colleges  rest  upon  require- 
ments substantially  equivalent  to  those  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.  B. 

The  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  University  on 
the  first  of  July,  1899,  was  estimated  at  a  little  over  $4,426,- 
000,  and  the  several  endowment  funds  at  the  same  time 
amounted  to  something  more  than  $2,843,000;  a  total — 
*'  plant  "  and  endowment — of  over  seven  and  one-quarter  mil- 
lions. These  figures  include  the  property  and  endowment  of 
the  affiliated  colleges  and  of  the  Wilmerding  school.  The 
total  income  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  was,  in  the 
general  fund  $364,940.45  ;  and  in  special  funds,  $127,715.86 
— a  total  of  $492,656.31.  This  includes  the  sum  of  $220,- 
090.64  raised  by  the  permanent  tax  of  two  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation  in  the  State ;  and  the 
sum  of  $26,564.56  the  income  for  the  year  from  the  Wilmerd- 
ing fund.  It  does  not  include  the  income  of  the  affiliated  col- 
leges. 

A  highly  significant  point  in  the  history  of  the  University 
was  the  unanimous  passage  by  the  legislature,  in  1897,  of  a 
bill  doubling  the  permanent  tax  for  the  University,  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  only  one  cent  on  the  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

This  institution  has  been  conspicuous  among  the  State 
universities  of  the  country  for  the  number  and  value  of  the 
gifts  which  it  has  received  from  private  individuals.  Promi- 
nent among  these  should  be  mentioned  the  bequest  of  $700,- 
000  left  by  James  Lick  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory ;  the  gift  of  $75,000  from  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Mills  professorship  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  and  civil  polity  ;  the  bequest  of  Michael  Reese, 
$50,000  for  a  library  fund  ;  the  gift  of  a  tract  of  land  by  Hon. 
Edward  Tompkins  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  Oriental 
languages  and  literatures  ;  the  gift  of  a  fine  estate  and  divi- 
dend-bearing stocks  to  the  value  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  from  Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  ;  and  numerous  scholarships, 
provided  by  Mr.  Levi  Strauss,  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst,  and  others. 
This  list  is  far  from  being  exhaustive.  The  extremely  liberal 
provision  made  by  Mrs.  Hearst  for  the  recent  architectural 
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competition,  and  her  promise  to  erect  valuable  buildings  as 
soon  as  plans  shall  have  been  finally  adopted  by  the  Regents, 
are  matters  of  such  general  interest  and  information  at  this 
time  as  to  call  for  no  extended  mention  here. 

The  athletic  interests  of  the  University  serve  as  its  first 
introduction  to  many  who  afterward  come  to  know  and  care 
for  others  of  its  varied  activities.  Clean  sport  is  the  ideal  to 
which  these  athletes  have  held  with  great  fidelity.  The 
athletic  team  which  went  out  from  Berkeley  in  1895  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  leading  Eastern  colleges,  set  a  high  standard  for 
both  gentlemanly  behavior  and  the  winning  of  events ;  and 
these  things  have  come  to  have  a  fixed  place  in  the  University 
traditions.  The  military  side  of  University  life  is  maintained 
on  a  high  plane  under  officers  assigned  to  this  duty  by  the 
general  government.  Our  young  collegians  were  prompt  to 
respond  to  the  call  for  troops  in  1898.  They  rendered  intelli- 
gent and  courageous  service.  And  three  of  them  gave  their 
lives  to  the  cause. 

The  student  body  at  Berkeley  in  the  year  1898-99  numbered 
17 1 6,  of  whom  953  were  men  and  763  wdmen.  194  of  these 
were  graduate  students.  Including  the  number  at  Mt. 
Hamilton  and  in  the  professional  colleges  in  San  Francisco, 
the  total  University  enrollment  for  the  year  was  2438,  of  whom 
908  were  women.  Within  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  current 
academic  year,  the  registration  of  students  at  Berkeley  has  sur- 
passed that  for  the  whole  of  the  year  preceding,  which  makes 
it  altogether  likely  that  the  total  enrollment  at  Berkeley  for 
the  year  will  reach  at  least  1900. 

Connected  with  the  University  in  all  of  its  departments  are 
118  officers  of  administration,  and  365  officers  of  instruction 
and  research ;  149  of  the  latter  number  being  employed  in  the 
colleges  at  Berkeley.  In  the  attempt  to  give  some  hint  of  the 
general  spirit  and  purpose  which  makes  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia itself  and  not  another,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
men  who  have  taught  here  during  the  generation  that  the 
University  has  been  in  existence  have  more  than  all  things 
else  determined  the  character  of  the  institution.  Among  these, 
a  goodly  number  marked  by  high  scholarship,  great  moral 
force,  and  world  wide  reputation,  have  given  to  the  University 
standards  and  traditions  which  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
choicest  of  its  endowments. 

B«rk«l«7,  C«l. 


A  Painter  of  Old  California. 

ALEX.     F.     HARMER    AND    HIS     WORK. 

HETHER  by  shrewd  deliberation  or  by  nala- 
ral  gravitatioii,  Alex.  F.  Harmer  has  made 
a  field  pecaliarly  his  own.  No  other 
painter  has  given  so  much  attention  to  the 
California  of  the  old  times — and,  for  that 
matter,  no  othet' painter  knows  the  subject 
one-half  so  well.  The  plausible  suggestion 
that  a  great  Master  might  have  done  still 
more  with  the  marvelous  art  material  of  our  Southwestern 
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border  is  after  all  impertinent ;  for  the  great  Masters  have  not 
cared  to  risk  their  skins  where  Mr.  Harmer  learned  his  ma- 
terial. Xor  is  this  invidious  to  Mr.  Harmer.  The  fact  that 
he  has  led  an  uncommon  life  and  has  taken  his  higher  education 
in  art  where  few  artists  would  dare  go,  does  not  by  any  means 
indicate  that  his  work  needs  such  apology.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  it  vastly  enhances  the  value  of  his  art.  To  his  technical 
skill,  which  is,  within  certain  limitations,  far  from  ordinary,  it 
adds  the  rare  distinction  of  accuracy  beyond  that  of  anyone 
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else  who  has  painted  the  like  subjects.  He  is  particularly  and 
indisputably  the  artist  of  the  Apaches  and  the  old-time  Spanish 
Califomians ;  with  occasional  handsome  successes  In  other 
lines.  His  sympathy  with  these  specific  motifs  is  unmistak- 
able ;  and  his  experience  with  them  has  been  long  and  roman- 
tic.    I  know  of  no  one  else,  with  half  his  talent  as  an  artist. 


"  QUE  SANTA  ES  ESTa  ?  " 

who  has  had  a  tenth  of  his  touch  with  this  frontier  life — one 
of  the  most  picturesque  the  world  has  ever  seen.  A  seiisitive 
boy  who  would  enlist  as  a  common  soldier  that  he  might  get 
to  what  was  then  indeed  the  Par  West  and  paint  it,  had  some- 
thing in  him. 
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Harmer  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1856.  His  bent  to 
art  developed  very  early  ;  and  at  1 1  he  sold  his  first  oil  paint- 
ing— for  the  rapacions  sum  of  $2  ;  which  was,  after  all,  a  good 
deal  for  a  neighbor  to  give.  Working  as  a  messenger  boy  in 
a  telegraph  office,  he  saved  up  a  few  dollars  and  at  13  started 
West ;  working  his  way  by  degrees  as  far  as  Lincoln,  Neb. ; 
which  in  those  days  was  rather  remote.  At  15  he  decided  to 
study  art,  and  began  working  his  way  back  toward  Philadel- 
phia. At  Cincinnati,  after  a  hard,  vain  search  for  work,  he 
enlisted  in  the  regular  army  for  five  years  ;  and  after  some 
time  found  himself  a  member  of  B  Troop,  ist  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
at  Benicia  Barracks,  Cal.,  but  was  held  at  headquarters  on  de- 
tached service.  He  was  hospital  steward  at  Benicia  and  at 
Halleck,  Nev.;  and  after  two  years'  service  secured  an  honor- 
able discharge,  having  sought  it  that  he  might  pursue  his  art 
studies.  Now  19  years  old  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  by 
way  of  Panama.  He  worked  a  while  in  a  photograph  gallery, 
spending  every  spare  moment  in  drawing.  His  work  secured 
recognition  from  Wm.  T.  Richards  and  the  now  famous  Joseph 
Pennell,  and  Sartain,  the  great  engraver.  Through  their  good 
offices  and  his  own  ability,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  After  two  years  of  hard  work 
there  he  decided  to  go  Southwest  and  paint  something ;  and 
not  having  means  for  such  a  journey,  enlisted  in  the  army 
again,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  assigned  to 
active  cavalry  service  in  Arizona  where  the  Indians  were  then 
habitually  on  the  warpath.  Here  he  saw  two  very  active 
years  ;  after  a  few  weeks  at  Gen.  Wilcox's  headquarters,  join- 
ing his  troop,  L,  6th  Cavalry,  Capt.  McClellan.  After  a  year 
with  the  cavalry  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Gen.  Crook's  head- 
quarters. Here  he  had  the  friendship  of  that  greatest  of  our 
Indian-fighters,  **Tbe  Grey  Fox  "  (Gen.  Geo.  Crook),  and  of 
his  right-hand  man,  the  late  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke,  famous  as 
scientist  as  well  as  soldier.  In  the  great  campaign  of  '83, 
when  Crook  penetrated  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico  and 
brought  out  the  wily  Geronimo,  Harmer  was  picked  to  be  one 
of  the  party — the  only  enlisted  man  from  headquarters.  On 
the  return  from  that  remarkable  expedition,  he  was,  at  his  re- 
quest, transferred  to  the  command  of  Capt.  Crawford  (later 
killed  by  the  Mexicans)  at  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  of  the  Apaches.  A  few 
months  later,  through  the  efforts  of  Gen.  Crook,  he  procured 
his  discharge  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  for  another  course 
at  the  Academy,  earning  his  bread  and  butter  by  illustrat- 
ing. A  little  over  a  year  of  this,  and  Capt.  Bourke  carried 
him  off  to  Arizona  again  ;  this  time  not  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a 
friend.  He  made  interesting  trips  through  the  Territory  with 
Gen.  Crook  ;  later  with  J.  Armstrong  Chanler.     Next  we  find 
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him  for  a  few  years  in  Los  Angeles,  beginning  his  studies  of 
the  Missions  and  early  California  life ;  then  a  year  in  the  in- 
terior of  Old  Mexico ;  and  at  last,  after  another  term  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  returned  to  California  lor  good.  He  was  married 
in  1893  to  Pelicidad  A.  Abadie,  one  of  the  loveliest  types  of 
Spanish  California  womanhood ;  and  since  1894  has  lived  in 
Santa  Barbara,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  depicting  the  good 
old  days  before  the  Gringo  came.  His  very  valuable  collection 
of  Indian  "plunder'*  is  now  in  the  Hopkins  School  of  Art, 
San  Francisco. 

At  43  years  old  Harmer  should  still  have  his  best  work 
ahead  of  him.  There  are  indications  that  it  will  so  turn  out. 
Certainly  he  has  shown  notable  general  growth  in  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  that  I  have  known  him  and  watched  his  brush. 
He  has  certain  strict  limitations  ;  but  within  them  his  work  is 
all  good,  and  much  of  it  really  fine.  This  magazine  has 
printed  many  illustrations  by  him,  in  the  last  few  years  ;*  and 
the  accompanying  photo-engravings  from  paintings  give 
further  evidence  of  the  scope  and  character  of  his  art.        L. 


OoM  Paul  Kruger,  South  Africa. 

ON    HIS    BIRTHDAY. 

BY  JOAQUIN    MILLER 

His  shield  a  skin,  his  sword  a  prayer  : 

Seventy-five  years  old  to  day  I 
Yet  mailed  young  hosts  are  marshaling  there 
To  hoand  down  in  his  native  lair — 

Oom  Paul  Krnger,  South  Africa. 

Mars  I   Ever  was  such  shameless  shame  ? 

Christ^s  calend  calls  the  roll  today, 
Yet  Christians  write  the  sweet  Christ's  name 
In  blood,  and  seek,  with  sword  and  flame — 

Oom  Paul  Kruger,  South  Africa. 

Stand  firm,  grim  shepherd-hero,  stand  I 

The  world's  watch-towers  teem  today 
With  men  who  pray  with  lifted  hand 
For  you  and  yours,  old,  simple,  grand — 
Oom  Paul  Kruger,  South  Africa. 

God's  pity  for  the  foolish  few 

Who  guide  ^reat  England's  hosts  today  ! 

They  cannot  make  the  false  the  true ; 

They  can  but  turn  true  hearts  to  you — 
Oom  Paul  Kruger,  South  Africa. 

Or  king  or  cow-boy,  steep  or  plain. 

Or  palace  hall,  where,  what — today. 
All,  all,  despite  of  place  or  gain, 
Are  with  you,  with  you  heart  and  brain— 
Oom  Paul  Kruger,  South  Africa. 

Brave  Bngland^s  bravest,  best,  her  Pair, 
Who  love  fair  play,  are  yours  today. 

And  oh  the  heart,  the  hope,  the  prayer — 

The  world  is  with  you  over  there — 
Oom  Paul  Krnger,  South  Africa. 

Tb«  Hichts.  Oaklaod,  C«l ,  Oct. 

*  8m  Tol.  X,  pp.aO,  110. 190  ;  Vol.  X.  p.  70.  rte. 
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I  judge  tbings  by  their  abmes ;  bnt 
e  esllmateB  of  our  Binfnl  "philan- 
thropy" toward  the  Indiaa  ehsll  not,  if  I  know  it,  M  emo- 
tional nor  illogical,  though  there  is  temptation.  I  have 
Kraonally  kDown  serersl  hundred  of  those  who  make  their 
ing  by  educating  Indians  inside-ont  -  a  few  of  them  good, 
if  not  dangerous  to  fire-proof  riven ;  the  vast  majority  unfit 
to  instruct  an  you  e-— either  becatue  too  stupid  or  too  some- 
thing  else.  As  an  example  of  the  brains  employed  in  the 
service,  I  may  mention  a  female  teacher  in  New  Mexico  who 
acquired  an  ancient  grey  gelding,  left  it  to  posture  during 
vacation ;  found  a  colt  tunnmg  with  it  in  the  fall,  aud  soberly 
claimed  the  colt  as  hers — o&priug  of  her  gelding !  The  morals  I  have 
observed  could  not  be  specified  in  orthodox  pages ;  bnt  I  may  mention 
the  principal  of  a  government  school  in  New  Mexico,  in  which  a  couple 
of  hundred  young  Indians  weie  being  "taught."  Death  of  a  fkther 
and  Ions  of  property  led  a  very  beautiful  and  pure  yonng  woman  to  ap- 
ply for  a  place  as  teacher  in  that  school.  She  got  it.  One  had  only  to 
see  the  principal's  mouth  to  know  she  would  get  it.  A  few  months  later, 
after  growiag  persecution,  she  climbed  out  of  her  bedroom  window  while 
the  amorous  principal  begged  at  the  door,  and  floundered  three  miles 
through  winter  mua  to  town  to  escape  him.  It  will  not  surprise  any 
one  to  learn  that  this  gentleman,  fatteufd  by  the  government,  took  his 
revenge  by  going  about  and  defaming  the  girl — after  a  vain  attempt  to 
get  her  to  return.  One  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  life  is  that  I 
rescued  fifteen  Pueblo  Indian  children  from  this  school,  where  they  were 
held  literally  prisoners.  Their  home  was  fifteen  miles  away.  They  had 
been  secured  for  the  school  on  the  sacred  promise  to  send  them  home  in 
vacation  ;  but  they  had  been  imprisoned  at  school  every  summer  for 
three  years.  When  they  tried  to  go  home  they  were  pursued  with  re- 
volvers, brought  back  and  floggetf— like  reform-school  pupils.  I  myself 
have  seen  the  black  bruises  on  the  arms  of  a  father  who  went  to  the 
school  to  see  hia  three  boys,  imprisoned  there  against  his  will  and  theirs. 
He  is  a  qniet,  serene  man  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend.  I  have  known 
him  iatiniately  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  and  I  never  heard  his  voice 
raised  above  Ita  normal  pitch.  Bnt  be  did  not  "scat"  as  readily  as 
some  other  troubled  parents.  He  wished  to  see  his  boys.  He  did  Hot 
even  know  if  they  were  alive.  Aud  as  he  huug  on,  quietly  and  respect- 
fully, he  was  thrown  off  the  grounds  by  the  professional  "bouncers," 
with  threats  of  prison  If  he  came  back.  His  two  older  boys  had  gone  to 
school  with  his  consent — the  vast  majority  of  Indian  parents  are  am- 
bitions to  have  their  children  educated — bnt  the  youngest  was  literally 
stolen,  and  before  he  was  four  years  old. 

It  was  a  good  fight.  The  Indian  parents  had  been  half  wild  with  anx- 
iety for  more  than  a  year.  But  they  respect  their  own  laws  more  scm- 
pnlously  than  any  American  community  does  oura,  and  have  an  added 
awe  of  our  lews.  At  last,  however,  they  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
Their  congress  was  convened,  and  I  was  summoned  before  it.  Night 
after  night — for  these  hard-working  farmers  were  in  their  fields  from 
dawn  to  dark — we  counseled  in  the  great  room  with  its  dim,  wavering 
lights ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  legislative  assemblies  on  earth. 
And  when  these  simple  people  who  had  stood  by  me  In  such  dangers 
and  sufferings  as  few  aurvive ;  who  had  cared  for  me  when  paralysis  and 
assascln  potted  me — when  they  begged  me  ior  help  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do.     We  made  a  teat  case  of  Juan  Rey's  three  boys,  suing  oat  a 
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writ  of  habeaa  corpus.  The  principal  and  Iiu  bullies  CBme  down  to  the 
pueblo  bj  night  to  make  way  wltb  the  complaining  witnew  somehow  ; 
bnt  by  our  good  luck  they  left,  the  worst  scared  men  that  ever  measQTed 
New  Mexico  diatAOcea — and  not  wholly  withont  reason.  Morgan,  then 
Commisaioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools — two  men  I  believed  at  the  time  to  be  honest 
bigots,  bat  have  bad  opportunity  to  know  better — exerted  themselves  to 
Ingille- 


New  Mexico  conrt.  We  got  not  only  the  three  boys  at  issue;  bat  half 
an  hoar  before  the  case  was  to  lie  called  I  had  the  principal's  legal  con- 
tract to  deliver  to  me  that  afternoon  the  thirteen  boya  of  bleta  who  were 
'a  the  school,  and  to  give  ap  three  days  later  the  girls,  who  were  being 


i^by  tl 
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o  bom  of  woman  or  any  woman  that  ever  gave  her 
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bresat  to  a  child,  conld  have  been  in  bleta  those  days  and  seen  1 100 
people  crying  over  the  "little  cautivos"  [captives]  ;  conld  have  seen 
white-headed  men  and  women  sobbing  and  praising  God  (for  these  peo- 
ple are  all  members  of  a  Chiiatian  church,  you  wiU  please  remember) — 
and  properly  vote  for  that  kind  of  government  ay  stem,  why,  then  I  made 
a  mistake  in  my  own  mother,  that's  all.  For  I  revere  the  memory  of  a 
pale  face  that  smiled  laat  on  me  more  t^an  thirty-eight  years  ago ;  and 
Krr  her  aake  all  womanhood  aud  all  motherhood.  Bat  if  our  govern- 
ment qiatem  is  right,  then  I  am  wrong,  and  a  mother  is  as  good  aa  a 
cow ;  both  to  be  milked  by  a  federal  officeholder. 

Moat  of  these  children  were  sent  to  school  again  ;  acme  to  the  same 
school  when  it  got  a  principal  who  conld  keep  his  word,  and  some  to 
Hiaa  Drexel's  real  philanthropy  in  Santa  F^. 
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I  have  known  all  those  children  from  their  infancy.  Juan  Rey's  three 
boys  have  lived  between  them  four  years  in  my  family,  the  companions 
of  my  wife  and  children.  A  great  many  people  know  their  caliber — ^not 
one  American  boy  in  ten  is  so  lovable.  And  when  *'  Tuyo,"  the  baby, 
stolen  from  home  by  a  government  school,  before  he  was  fonr  vears  old, 
and  forced  to  forget  his  lanj^age  that  he  might  learn  English  faster,  was 
brought  home  by  me  to  his  parents,  he  could  not  talk  to  them,  and  my 
wife,  who  learned  the  Indian  tongue  excellently  during  our  residence 
in  New  Mexico,  had  to  interpret  for  boy  and  mother.  And  Pita — as  fine 
and  motherly  a  woman  as  I  ever  knew— cried ;  and  Tuyo  cried ;  and 
so  I  think  did  we  all.  For  we  were  sentimental  enough  to  think  a  baby 
and  his  mother  should  not  be  divided  thus,  and  that  any  man  who  put 
this  gulf  between  them  to  get  himself  a  salary  was,  no  matter  how  vir- 
tuous he  fooled  himself  into  feeling,  a  devilish  scoundrel.  And  this  is  a 
fair,  typical  example  of  what  our  Indian  **  education"  is.  It  is  philan- 
thropy for  revenue,  without  brains  and  without  bowels  of  compassion. 
And  the  saddest  part  of  it  is  that  they  are  mostly,  nowadays,  such  good 
people,  and  csn  preserve  their  self-respect  by  means  of  their  ignorance. 
If  any  one  charged  them  with  having  been  Legrees  who  sold  negro 
mother  and  child  apart  in  the  South,  their  virtuous  indignation  would  be 
sincere ;  but  they  do  the  same  thing  today,  with  Indians  in  place  of  ne- 
groes, and  with  a  fat,  respectable  salary  instead  of  the  vulgar  auction- 
block  commission.  But  their  trade  is  human  blood  just  the  same.  And 
they  are  as  sure  of  their  righteousness  as — well,  as  the  officers  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  were. 

Every  American  who  does  his  or  her  whole  duty  will  read  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson's  A  Century  of  Dishonor — ^a  true  picture  of  our  Indian  policy. 
It  is  a  fearful  indictment ;  but  it  has  never  been  shaken.  Manners  have 
changed,  but  the  charge  is  true  today. 

Here  in  Southern  California  we  have  just  turned  a  new  leaf— as  bad 
as  the  old  ones.  Prom  time  immemorial  a  little  band  of  Mission 
Indiana  has  lived  on  Warner's  Ranch,  on  the  edj^  of  the  desert  in  San 
Diego  county.  The  old  Mexican  government,  which  we  afiect  to  despise, 
— and  it  was,  at  last,  bad  enougjh  in  California — respected  their  rights. 
This  nation,  upon  acquiring  California,  pledged  itself  to  do  the  same. 
Just  now,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  dispossessed  them,  with  the 
most  astounding  ignorance — for  such  jurists— ot  history  and  legal  fact, 
and  against  the  honorable  dissent  of  three  of  the  justices.  Where  are 
these  people  to  go  ?  Well,  they  mav  go  to  hell,  for  all  the  court.  But 
I  have  known  J.  Downey  Harvey,  the  successful  party  to  the  suit  for 
many  years ;  and  though  a  sadly  uninformed  Supreme  Court  has  author- 
ized him  to  starve  these  poor  devils  of  Warner's  Ranch,  I  mistake  him — 
and  have  all  these  years  mistaken — if  he  is  not  the  man  to  see  that  these 
harrassed  people  shall  have  room  to  live  and  die  beside  their  father's 
graves.  The  *'  Indian  problem"  will  be  simplified  to  nothing  if  we  can 
show  that  sense  of  justice,  decency  and  fair  play  which  roots  in  every 
human  breast  and  prevails  upon  the  basest  savage,  but  sometimes  seems 
to  be  losing  itself  in  the  muddle  which  we  have  the  delicious  conceit  to 
call  *'  civilization." 
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Bdnin  Markham,  of  the  Sdnshins  staff,  vhoee  "  Mao  With  the  Hoe" 
has  had  such  tremetidous  vogue,  is  lecturia^  in  the  Bast  and  over- 
wheltned  with  demands  for  his  work.  His  high  rank  as  a  poet,  Iodk 
known  to  those  who  know,  has  at  last  been  discovered — end  discovered 
"  hard  " — by  the  careless  public.  Ati  excellent  nnpubltshed  likeness  of 
Hr.  Markbam  is  given  above. 
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The  Will  of  God. 


mr  Mvm  lummim. 


{T  was  when  I  was  getting  ready  to  start  on  that  trip^ 
among  the  cannibal  tribes  along  the  Amazon  river, , 
.  that,  the  letter  came  from  McGregor  which  set  me. 
to  thinking.    I  read  it  a  second  time. 


My  Dear  Mr,  Loring: 

Hearing  that  yon  are  abont  to  start  an  expedition 
to  Sonth  America,  I  write  to  ask  yon  if  you  can 
make  use  of  me  in  any  way.  I  have  knocked; 
around  this  country  long  enough  to  become  quite 
familiar  with  the  Spanish  language,  and  if  I  could  serve  you  in  any 
capacity  I  should  be  glad  to  join  you,  for  I  want  to  get  away  from  here. 
I  have  no  family,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  care  whether  I  ever  return  or 
not.  Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  me — ^I  rode  in  the  spring  round-up 
with  yon  two  years  ago  in  the  San  Juan  country. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  McG&iSGOR. 

Of. course  I  remembered  McGregor  very  well — a  great,  generous-' 
hearted  fellow,  one  c^f  the  finest  types  of  manhood  I  haid  ever  run 
across  on  our  Southii^estern  plains.    I  had  not  forgotten  the  kindness 
he  showed  to  some  youngsters  that  belonged  to  the  outfit ;  or  his  brav- 
ery in  mounting  always  the  bronco  that  bucked  the  hardest ;  and  how,' 
as  he  was  one  day  trying  to  master  a  wild  thing  of  the  plains  that  had 
never  seen  man  before  that  day,  one  of  the  animal's  fore-legs  went 
down  into  a  prairie-dog  hole,  and  man  and  horse  struggled  together  in 
a  confused  heap,  for  what  seemed,  to  us  on-lookers,  hours;  and  wbien 
he  at  last,  by  a  mighty  exertion,  freed  himself  from  the  weight  that, 
bore  him  to  the  ground,  and  we  found  his  leg  broken,  he  took  that 
twenty-five  mile  ride  to  the  nearest  place  of  civilization  —  a  neat  adobe 
village  of  one  of  the  Queres  tribe  of  Indians — without  a  groan,  but^ 
with  his  teeth  tight  shut  and  his  sun-burned  face  a  deathly  color.    And 
thereit  was.that  I  first  saw  Gertrude,  as  they  had  name^  her  in  the 
Eastern  school,  where  McGregor  had  induced  her  father  to  send' her. 
when  he  found  her  a  pretty,  bright  little  Indian  playing  around  the 
pueblo  with  not  too  many  clothes  on. 

I  had  thought,  when  the  boys  had  told  me  about  this  match  that  was 
to  be  between  McGregor  and  the  Indian  girl,  that  they  would  be  ill-^ 
mated — the  energetic  Yankee  and  the  daughter  of  a  dark,  slow  blood, 
and  I  had  pitied  both  of  them  ;  but  when  I  saw  her  quiet,  gentle  man- 
ner when  the  suffering  man  was  laid  on  a  bed  in  their  house,  whith  was 
cleaner  than  any  my  eyes  hail  looked  on  since  I  crossed  Uie  Missouri,' 
someway  I  was  reminded  of  mother  and  the  girls'  at  home.  The  cos- 
tume of  her  people  was  pretty,  modest  and  becoming,'  and,  dressed'  in 
it,  Gertrude  was  so  charming  that  I  might  have  been  in' danger  of  losing 
my  heart  to  the  lass  myself  had  it  not  been  for  another  black -eyed  girl' 
in  the  States  who  had  been  waiting  many  months  for  a  certain  worth- 
less journalist  with  weak  lungs  and  slender  purse  to  acquire  health 
enough  and  wealth  enongh  to  marry. 

I  c^led  on  McGregor  a  number  of  times  and  saw  the  improvement  he 
was  making  under  the  care  of- the  physician  from  a  distant  town  and 
the  good  nursing  of  Gertrude  and  her  mother.  He  was  desperately  in 
love,  and  one  did  not  need  to  see  them  together  long  to  discover  that  he 
was  her  hero.  I  had  heard  nothing  of  them  lately,  and  supposed  they 
were  happily  wed  long  since  ;  so  I  was  surprised  at  the  letter  the  mail 
had  just  brought  me,  for  I  had  alwa3rs  flattered  myself  that  I  was  some- 
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what  of  a  judge  of  character,  and  I  never  would  have  taken  McGregor 
for  a  man  who  would  deaert  a  girl  in  two  years. 

I  tried  to  go  on  with  the  artide  I  waa  about  to  finish  when  Ramon  had 
brought  in  Uie  mail,  but  I  couldn't  put  my  mind  on  the  subject  again  : 
I  eonld  only  think  and  wonder  about  Gertrude  and  McGrtgor*  So  I 
didn't  swear  at  being  interrupted,  as  I  usually  do,  especially  when  I  t«w 
it  was  my  friend  I^eopoldo  Gonzales  to  whom  the  door  had  been  opeaed 
— a  charming,  courteous  young  man  with  plenty  of  n^>ney,  a  worthy 
descendant  of  cavalleros  whose  fame  has  been  told  in  ballad  and  atoty 
hundreds  of  years  ago  in  Spain.  I  yi^  fond  of  Leopoldo ;  he  never  for- 
got to  compliment  my  last  story ;  or  to  rejoice  that  the  glorious  sun  and 
air  of  his  native  Territory  had  made  me  almost  a  well  man.  His  Bnglish 
was  so  superior  to  my  Spanish  that  I  was  ashamed  to  address  him  im 
his  own  language. 

He  seemed  uninterested  in  anything  I  said,  and  plainly  he  was  nerv- 
ous.   At  every  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  portal  he  started. 

"  How  does  your  sister  enjoy  her  visit  with  you  ?  '*  he  asked. 

''  She's  having  a  fine  time,"  said  I.  "  Nell  doesn't  seem  as  tender  as. 
most  New  Yorkers  do  out  here." 

'*Not  as  tender?"  he  questioned,  as  he  watched  the  smoke  he  blew 
out  of  his  mouth  curl  and  make  rings  and  float  gently  out  of  the  open 
window. 

I  got  him  to  tell  me  storiea  I  loved  to  hear  of  life  on  the  ranch  in  th# 
days  of  his  boyhood,  when  Mexican  and  Indian  rmukeros  were  ever  on 
the  watch  for,  but  often  surprised  by,  the  cunning  Navajo  and  the  mnr- 
derons  Comanche.  But  soon  it  was,  "How  does  Miss  Nellie  get  on 
with  her  Spanish  ?" 

"O,  very  well,  I  believe/'  I  told  him.  *'She  has  been  practicing 
every  day  with  our  friend  Bnrique  Garcia.  The  last  time  I  heard  them 
talk  I  couldn't  understand  a  word  they  said.  She  seems  to  have  got  be- 
yond me,  and  I've  been  out  here  two  years." 

Leopoldo  didn't  seem  any  the  less  nervous  for  my  information.  AU 
my  aew  friends  visited  me  unusually  often  after  my  aister  came  out  for 
a  taste  of  Western  life,  and  for  a  visit  with  me  before  my  joumev  fco 
the  South ;  but  I  didn't  blame  them ;  girls  were  scaxoe  in  the  Territory 
at  that  time,  and  girls  like  Nell  were  scarce  anywhere. 

My  friend  knocked  the  aahea  off  his  cigarette  and  asked,  "  The  hooie? 
has  he  arrived  ?" 

"  Arrived  I  he  has  indeed,  and  how  stupid  lam  not  to  have  mentioned 
him  befooa.    We've  been  able  to  do  nothing  but  admire  him  since  he 


"  I  am  most  gratified  if  vou  like  him.  I  ahall  be  pleased  if  your 
sister  will  accept  him  and  ride  him  sometimes." 

"  She  could  hardly  accept  such  a  gift,  you  see,  old  man ;  but  she 
says  that  as  you  insist  upon  loaning  him  for  a  time  she  will  have  masiy 
a  fine  ride  over  the  mesa  with  him.  But  if  he  were  mine,  a  side  saddle 
would  never  be  cinched  on  him  I    Let's  go  out  and  aee  him." 

We  crossed  the  patio  and  walked  past  the  men's  quartexs  and  beyond 
to  the  corral  to  taUc  over  the  fine  points  of  the  handsome  sonel  that 
was  just  finishing  his  oats.  The  light  body»  arched  neck,  and  slender 
lags  showed  him  to  be  built  for  quick  and  easy  action. 

"*  Nell  haa  ridden  him  before  breakfast  every  morning  since  he  came. 
I  knew  that  aome  fine  hoisea  ran  in  your  herds,  but  you  have  chosen 
the  finest  to  send  down  here  for  s  woman  to  spoiL  You're  too  generoasv 
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"It  is  my  pleasure,  I  assure  you,"  said  Leopoldo,  aa  he  patted  the 
ahi«inK  neck  u>ndly,  well  pleased  at  the  splendid  animal's  whinny  of 
recognition* 

*'  But  it's  warm  oat  hei*  and  your  ciffuette  has  all  burned  oi»L 
Come  in  and  try  some  of  the  Havanas  that  were  sent  me  yesterday." 
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The  cool  air  of  the  adobe  was  a  grateful  change  from  the  glaring  ann- 
shine  of  the  barren  out-door  world  ;  and  Leopoldo  praised  the  cigars  ; 
he  was  one  of  those  agreeable  persons  who  praise  everything.  As  I 
turned  to  the  rough  table  that  answered  for  a  desk  to  look  for  a  match  I 
•aw  that  bothersome  letter  again,  and  as  my  friend's  large  hacienda  was 
not  far  from  the  fieirms  of  the  Indians  of  the  tribe  to  which  Gertrude 
belonged  I  felt  sure  he  could  tell  me  how  she  and  SfoGregor  fared. 

"  Ah  yes,  poor  Gertrude,"  he  said,  "  she  is  with  the  saints.  No, 
McGregor  isn't  a  widower.  If  you  did  not  always  keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  for  your  books  and  musty  documents  alone  you  would  have  heard 
how  one  day  they  brought  Gertrude's  father  down  to  the  little  Indian 
town  dying  from  a  pistol  shot  given  him  by  a  cattle  man  in  a  row  over 
a  spring  where  old  Andr^  was  watering  his  sheep ;  where  he  had 
watered  them  since  he  first  began  to  herd  them  as  a  small  boy;  a  spring 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Indians  far  longer  than  the  oldest  of  the  men 
can  remember ;  and  which  tradition  tells  them  belonged  to  the  Querea 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  American  showed  papers  and 
claimed  to  have  bought  the  spring  and  surrounding  land,  but  Andr^ 
knew  too  well  that  the  land  and  the  water  belonged  to  his  tribe  and  he 
would  not  drive  his  thirsty  sheep  away  to  the  plains  again  to  suffer  and 
die  for  what  was  theirs  by  right,  and  the  cowardly  American  gave  him 
many  wounds  and  killed  dogs  and  sheep  until  his  ammunition  was  aU 
gone." 

"  An  American  and  a  horse  were  missing  from  that  part  of  the  country 
that  night,  and  it  was  well,  for  the  murder  made  a  terrible  ezcitemenJt 
among  the  Indians.  The  wise  men  of  the  tribe  took  council  together 
and  decided  that  it  would  find  great  disfavor  with  the  Trues  that  an 
Indian  woman  should  wed  herself  to  one  of  the  race  of  the  slayer  of  her 
iather,  and  Gertrude  was  forbidden  to  become  the  wife  of  McGregor. 
Yes,  of  course,  as  you  say,  aa  American  girl  would  have  married  him 
anyway,  but  not  so  an  Indian,  ibr  they  are  taught  obedience  to  the  old 
from  the  time  they  are  little  ones  in  arms— they  drink  it  in  with  the 
mother's  milk.  So  McGregor's  prayers  were  for  nothing ;  and  Gertrude 
was  ill  with  sorrow  for  loss  of  father  and  lover  at  once. 

"Those  wise  men  said  also  that  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Trues  for  the 
town  a^ain,  Gertrude  mttst  marry  her  to  one  of  her  own  people  as  soon 
as  the  time  of  mourning  for  the  murdered  should  have  passed ;  so  a  Sony 
wedding  there  was»  wiUi  the  bride  in  tears  for  another  man.  The  hnt- 
baad  was  jealous  and  abusive,  and  after  while  that  fever  that  attacks  thm 
asd  was  strong  upon  her.  So  it  was  sot  long  after  Andre's  death  that 
Gertrude's  grave  waa  dug  beside  his.  There  was  greater  sadness  in  th« 
Qneres  town  the  day  of  that  funeral  than  ever  before,  for  the  girl  had 
been  much  loved  there.  The  women  wept  and  wailad  like  never ; 
many  believed  that  Andr6s  had  come  back  from  that  other  world  for  the 
spirit  of  the  daughter  for  whom  he  had  ever  cared  so  tenderly,  to  end 
her  auffering.  But  her  mother,  unwashed  and  fasting,  cried  days  and 
aighto,   'The  wiU  of  God  I    Itis  the  will  of  Godi'" 

For  a  few  minutes  I  didn't  speak,  but  Leopoldo  found  tongue  to  aaki 
"  Is  Miss  Nellie  at  home  today." 

I  swallowed  the  lump  in  my  throat  to  axiawer,  "No,  some  friends 
came  over  from  San  Lorenao  this  morning  and  took  her  off  for  a  week's 
visit.  Why,  Jkcmirt^  what^s  your  hurry  ?  I  thought  you'd  come  to  ti^ 
with  us  sa  usnaL" 

'*  My  friend,"  he  said,  as  he  reached  for  his  hat  and  picked  up  his 
spurs,  "  I  have  had  such  a  pleasant  talk  with  yon  J  almost  forgot  tmr 
portaat  business  I  have  at  San  lA)renso." 
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D  ereaiog,  BtxatiKer." 

'  Good  evening.    Can  yon  tell  me  how  fiir  it  ia  to 

3WII,  and  the  Bhorte«t  load  for  me  to  take?" 

The  ranchet  waa  a  tall,  bioad  ibonldered  man, 

rearing  a  wide  sombrero.     Hr  stood  at  hia  gate 

Miking  off  toward  the  snnaet,  and  the  above  saln- 

ttions  were  passed  as  I  dittnonnted  and  held  the 

ridle-rein  in  my  hand.     He  anrveyed  me  for  an 

utant  before    answering,  and  T  had  time  to  note 

that,  althoagh  bronzed    from    ezpoanre   to  the 

winds  and  sno,  his  eyes  were  bine  and  his  complexion  fair,  so  that  the 

few  streaks  of  gray  in  his  hair  and  beard  were  hsrdly  noticeable. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it's  a  good  bit  of  a  Hde.  Yon  don't  expect  to  get 
there  tonight,  do  yon  ?  I  wonldn't  attempt  it,  stranger.  Yon  see  the 
road  ia  none  too  plain  by  daylight.  Von  arc  very  welcome  tqatay,  and 
yon  can  get  as  early  a  start  as  yon  wish  in  the  morning." 

I  at  once  concluded  that  ttaia  wonld  be  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  so, 
thanking  my  ncw-fonnd  host  I  followed  him  to  the  honse.  My  hot** 
was  tamed  into  a  spacions  corral  bonntifnlly  inpplied  with  water  and 
feed,  and  I  was  condncted  to  a  seat  npon  the  broad  veranda  to  await 
snpper.  This  porch  extended  entirely  aronnd  the  honse  and  com- 
msnded  a  fine  view  of  the  monntaina  to  the  east  and  north,  the  fertile 
valley  stretching  fibm  the  northwest  to  the  sontheast,  and  the  line  of 
the  ocean  to  the  far  southwest  from  which  the  mists  of  the  evening 
were  rising,  tinted  with  the  fast-fading  colors  of  the  annset. 

"  Yon  have  a  fine  place  here,"  I  said,  after  admiring  the  prospect  for 
a  few  moments  in  silence.  "  Von  must  have  spent  quite  a  good  many 
yaarshere,  if  yon  have  made  all  these  improvements  yourself." 

"  Yes,"  hesaid,  as  his  glance  swept  over  hia  fields  and  orchards  ex- 
tending down  into  the  valley,  "it  is  a  fine  place,  and  the  improvements 
jon  see  are  mostly  the  resnlt  of  our  labors.  Bnt  come,  there  is  a  call 
to  snpper ;  after  that  is  disposed  of  I  will  teil  yon  how  we  came  by  it." 
We  entered  the  house,  when  the  rancher  introduced  me  to 
his  wife,  a  small,  dark  woman,  her  husband's  oppoeitc  in  physical 
characteristics.  It  was  apparent  at  a  glance,  however,  that  she  was  cul- 
tured and  refined,  and  I  concluded  at  once  that  she  must  be  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  old  Castilisn  families  who  had  settled  in  the  valley 
many  years  before,  and  who  displayed  such  rare  judgment  in  selet:t- 
Ing  the  moat  fertile  and  picturesque  spots  for  their  habitations.  Snpper 
over,  we  retired  again  to  the  verenda,  which,  in  this  southern  land, 
serves  as  parlor  and  sitting-room  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  In  the  west  ware  the  last  expiring  signals  of  the  short  semi'tropic 
twilight ;  the  stars  looked  near  and  brilliant,  and  the  full  moon,  floating 
over  the  valley,  made  a  night  such  as  is  seldom  seen  except  in  Southern 
California.  Rare,  with  my  chair  tipped  against  the  wall,  I  listened  to 
the  rancher's  stot^. 

"  I  was  scarcely  past  twenty,"  he  began  reflectively,  "  when  I  left  my 
NewSnglandhometotry  my  fortnnein  the  West.  Itwassomeyearsafter 
the  firat  excitement  of  the  gold  discovery  in  California,  and  the  country 
had  been  pretty  thoroughly  prospected.  I  drifted  to  these  parts,  and  with 
a  partner  from  my  native  town  made  a  camp  in  the  caSon  back  there 
by  that  high  range  yon  see  to  the  north,  and  where  we  had  atmck 
what  we  thongbt  was  a  pretty  good  lead.  We  were  taking  out  some- 
thing every  day  and  trying  all  the  while  to  locate  the  mother  lode,  bnt 
we  could  never  seem  to  trace  it  only  just  ao  far.  Prom  a  certain  long 
low  bluff  making  out  into  the  canon  from  the  north  we  worked  down- 
ward, finding  pay  dirt  all  the  way,  while  above  this  we  fonnd  but  little, 
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and  my  partner  (hit  name  was  Lnte  Clay,  aa  dry  a  Yankee  aa  e^er  lived) 
said  one  day: 

*' '  I  b'leve  that  peaky  hill  is  a  settin*  on  our  gold  mine,  paid.  If  we 
c'd  git  it  ter  move  we  might  make  a  strike.' 

**Acting  on  Xante's  suggestion  we  made  excavations  at  various  points 
into  the  base  of  the  hill,  but  it  was  tedious  work  ;  the  gravel  was  loose 
and  caved  in  on  us  and  we  did  a  great  amount  of  work  with  seemingly 
no  results.  Still  we  persevered,  and  although  it  was  getting  late  in  3ie 
fall  and  the  rains  coming  on  we  determined  to  make  one  more  trial. 
We  selected  a  point  midway  of  the  bluff  and  well  to  the  north  of 
the  creek  and  started  to  sink  a  shaft  to  bedrock.  Many  days  we  toiled, 
and  each  night  as  we  left  our  work  we  anxiously  scanned  the  heavens 
for  signs  of  rain,  which  we  knew  might  be  expected  at  any  time  now, 
and  which  we  knew,  too,  would  be  more  than  likely  to  destroy  all  our 
work,  as  the  cafion  was  narrow  at  that  point,  and  the  waters  falling 
upon  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains  above  sometimes  formed  raging 
torrents  which  carried  everything  before  them.  Still  we  worked,  ana 
hoped  that  we  might  complete  our  shaft  before  the  rains  set  in  ;  the 
threatening  skies  only  spurring  us  to  greater  exertions.  We  were  get- 
ting well  down ;  a  few  days  more  and  our  purpose  would  be  accom- 
pli&ed,  and  we  would  know  if  all  our  work  had  been  in  vain. 

"  It  was  Saturday  night  after  a  hard  week's  toil  and  we  were  ready  to 
lay  by  our  picks  and  shovels  until  monday  morning.  As  we  started  for 
our  camp  which  was  upon  a  little  wooded  mesa  below  a  bend  in  the 
cafion,  Lute  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  line  of  clouds  hanging 
below  the  mountain  tops: 

"'If  I'm  not  mistaken,  pard,'  he  said,  'we'll  git  that  well  of  ourn 
fuller'n  we  want  'fore  next  week.' 

'*  I  hope  not,"  I  replied.  "  It  has  threatened  rain  many  times  before 
and  cleared  away  again,  and  perhaps  it  will  do  so  this  time,  We  can 
only  hope  for  the  best.  If  it  doesn't  rain  tomorrow  we  must  make  a 
trip  to  the  ranch  and  get  the  mail  and  a  new  supply  of  grub. 

"  'Yes,'  said  Lute  with  a  curious  twinkle  in  his  steel  grey  eye,  '  the 
mail  has  a  great  attraction  for  you,  but  I  doubt  if  we'd  git  it  as  of 'n  if 
it  wa'n't  for  the  female.' 

"  I  had  no  answer  for  this.  There  was  no  use  in  answering  him  any- 
way ;  he  would  persist  in  teasing  me  about  the  rancher's  <£iughter  at 
the  nearest  house  where  we  went  for  our  mail  and  supplies,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  this  same  place  where  we  now  are.  Well,  we  returned  to 
our  camp  and  after  cooking  and  eating  our  supper  we  sat  by  our  camp 
fire  talking  over  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  our  prospects  for  the 
future. 

" '  What  would  you  do.  Lute,'  said  I,  '  if  we  should  strike  it  rich  up 
there  in  the  gulch  ? ' 

"'Wall,  pardner,'  he  said  at  length,  'I  reckon  if  I  sh'd  make  a 
strike  I'd  go  back'n  hunt  up  the  folks'n  maybe  give  'em  a  lift  if  I  seen 
they  needoi  it.  Land  knows  they've  had  it  hard  enough  these  times, 
but  they'd  a  helped  me  with  the  last  cent  they  had ;  this  I  know.  What 
would  you  do,  pard?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  any  folks  to  go  back  to,  so  I  suppose 
I  would  get  me  a  ranch  in  one  of  these  fertile  valleys  and  settle  down.' 

"  '  You  wouldn't  have  fur  ter  look.' 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"  '  I  mean  that  the  ranch  and  the  girl  are  all  ready  an'  waiting  for  ye, 
and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I.' 

" '  Indeed  I  don't  know  any  such  thing.  If  you  mean  Manuela 
Ramos  and  her  father's  ranch,  why  you  might  as  well  tell  me  to  pull 
the  stars  down  to  light  our  camp  as  to  tell  me  that  she  would  listen  to 
such  a  thing ;  and  as  to  the  ranch,  although  he  wants  to  sell,  I  am 
afraid  it  would  take  a  bigger  strike  than  we  are  likely  to  make  before  I 
could  talk  business  with  him.' 
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'* '  Ne^er  yom  ttiad,  pud,  yon  didn't  have  all  your  school  Wamin'  fet 
nothin'.  The  young  lady  has  an  idee  of  sech  things,  and  the  old 
de&or  himaelf  looka  well  on  ye — ^but  Ikten  to  that,  will  ye?  ' 

**  It  was  the  roar  of  the  rain  among  the  mountains,  and  was  coming 
r.  We  had  no  more  than  time  to  make  things  snug  about  the 
p  before  it  was  upon  us*  And  how  it  rained  1  There  were  lurid 
flashes  of  lightning  and  mighty  peals  of  thunder  away  among  the 
mountain  tops.  The  embers  of  our  camp  &n  were  soon  ea^tinguished, 
sad  within  the  shelter  of  our  tent  we  composed  ourselTca  to  sleep  to 
the  fflvsic  of  the  pouring  rain. 

"la  the  morning,  althouj^  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  had  some- 
what abated,  it  was  still  ndnin^  steadily,  and  oontinuMl  throughout  tbs 
day,  which  was  Sunday.  No  tnp  to  the  ranch  that  dpy,  as  the  stream  in 
the  Gallon  was  rising  rapidly,  and  as  we  had  to  ford  it  frequently  oa  tlM 
way  out,  the  journey  would  have  been  difficult  and  hainrdons*  Sun* 
4Mcf  aight  came  with  the  rain  still  falliag  and  the  mountain  streaaM 
rising  In  proportion. 

**  During  the  eTening  ss  we  sat  in  our  camp  the  climax  of  the  storm 
came  in  one  grand  deluge  of  water.  It  seemed  to  come  down  in  sheets 
for  about  thirty  minutes,  and  then  ceased  almoet  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
commenced  on  the  evening  before.  The  banks  of  clouds  rolled  rapidly 
away  to  the  north  and  the  moon  looked  out,  revealing  a  most  beautiful 
sight.  Bvery  mountain  creek  was  now  a  vrild  torrent,  tearing  down  its 
own  steep  ravine,  and  these,  uniting  in  the  mam  cafion,  made  a  mighty 
rushing  river.  We  could  hear  it  roaring  as  it  tore  its  way  through  the 
narrow  channel : 

" '  Plenty  of  water  in  our  well  up  there  now,  pard,'  said  Lute,  as  he 
listened  to  the  roar  of  the  waters  around  the  bead. 

"'Yes,'  I  replied  dubiously,  'and  not  only  water  but  something 
alse ;  in  fact  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  hole  there  at  all  by  this  time ; 
it  is  all  filled  up.' 

"And  so  with  a  feeling  that  our  labors  had  been  in  vain  we  again 
sought  our  blankets  and  and  slept  until  the  sun  looked  over  the  range 
and  lighted  up  the  cafion  all  fresh  and  radiant.  The  streams  had  re- 
tired almoet  to  their  normal  size,  for  they  subside  as  quickly  as  they  rise. 

"  After  breakfast  we  took  our  tools  and  started  up  the  cafion.  Lute 
led  the  way ;  his  swarthy  face  betraying  no  emotion,  but  his  strides 
were  lon^  and  rapid,  and,  although  I  am  a  pretty  good  walker  myself 
on  occssion,  I  found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  him.  As  we  came 
around  a  turn  into  full  view  of  the  spot  whesf  we  had  been  working  we 
involuntarily  uttered  exclamations  of  wonder  and  surprise  I  The  BlufiT 
had  disappeared — washed  clean  away  by  the  volume  of  water,  which, 
rising  higher  than  for  many  years  before,  had  been  turned  by  a  i>ro- 
jecting  point  of  ledge  higher  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  had  carried 
away  Uie  hill  of  sand  and  gravel  which  had  been  the  deposit,  probably, 
of  previous  fioods. 

''We  hurried  forward  and  were  amazed  at  the  change  which  had  been 
wrought  by  the  storm.  We  could  hardly  recognize  it  as  the  place  where 
we  had  worked  so  long.  Bvety  vestige  of  the  bluff  was  carried  away, 
and  where  it  had  once  stood  was  a  broad  ledge  with  uneven  surface 
washed  clean,  but  holding  here  and  there  little  pools  of  water  clear  as 
crystal  and  glistening  in  the  morning  sun.  And  there,  running 
through  the  center  of  the  ledge  and  diagonally  across  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  was  a  wide  vein  of  gold-bearing  quartz.  Lute  swung  his  pick 
from  his  shoulder  and  chipped  off  little  pieces  which  he  examined 
closely. 

"  'Yes,  pard/  he  said,  '  that's  the  real  stuff  an'  no  mistake.    We've 
struck  it  now  I    An'  to  think  that  that  there  freshit  what  we  thought 
was  goin'  to  destroy  all  our  work  has  jest  done  the  hull  thing  fer  us  I ' 
There  is  little  more  to  tell.    We  lost  no  time  in  filing  on  our  claim. 
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which  we  named  The  Flood,  and  which  proved  to  be  vety  rich.  In 
one  year's  time  Lnte  was  enabled  to  go  back  Beat  and  hunt  up  hia  folka, 
and  I  pieanme  to  give  them  a  lift  according  aa  he  found  their  need." 

"And  you?" 

**  Well,  I  verified  X#ute*B  prophecy.  I  purchased  thia  ranch  of  Stfior 
Bamoe,  and  I  had  little  difficulty  in  inducing  his  daughter  to  atay.  It 
ia  now  many  years  since  the  Se&or  passed  away.  But  it  is  getting  chilly 
out  here ;  come  inside  and  Mannela  will  give  you  some  music.  '^ 
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THE  mARLIBST  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  NEW  MEXICO,  ETC. 
F^om  Documents  Nevtr  Before  Ptthlisked  in  Mngiisk. 

II. 

The  translation  of  Fray  Zdimte-Salmeron's  "  Relacion  "  of  events  in 
Odifomia  and  New  Mexico  from  1938  to  1026  (begun  laat  month)  ia 
continued  below : 

As  these  islands  are  so  many  and  so  contiguous  and  so  large,  those 
[mariners]  who  come  from  China  have  always  taken  them  to  be  the 
mainland,  and  so  sheer  o£f  from  them.  Between  them  and  the  main- 
land is  a  channel  12  leagues  wide,  called  the  Channel  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. It  extends  from  east  to  west.  When  they  arrived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  channel,  which  is  near  the  mainland,  a  canoe  with  four 
oars  came  out  from  land,  and  in  it  came  the  lord  or  petty  king  of  that 
coast.  This  canoe  reached  the  captain's  ship ;  and  though  the  ship 
came  sailing  with  a  good  wind,  the  canoe  save  three  turna  around  it 
with  the  ipeatest  dexterity.  All  [the  Ind&ns]  went  singing,  in  the 
tone  in  which  the  Mexican  Indians  sing  in  their  dancea.  They  came 
alongside,  and  without  mistrust  the  petty  chief  came  up  on  board  and 
soon  made  three  turns  in  the  waist  of  the  ship,  singing.  And  having 
done  thia,  soon  in  the  presence  of  all  he  made  a  long  discourse ;  and 
having  finished,  told  by  signs  how  those  of  the  island  of  Santa  Catarina 
had  been  notifying  him  for  four  days,  Irf  their  canoes,  that  these  white 
and  bearded  men  had  arrived  there,  folks  of  good  heart  and  manners, 
and  that  they  had  given  tlubm  many  presents.  And  that  therefore  he  came 
.to  oAr  them  his  country  and  what  waa  in  it.  And  as  he  saw  no  women 
in  the  ship,  he  asked  atK>ut  them  by  signs  so  clear  that  he  made  him- 
self understood  as  well  as  if  he  had  talked  Spanish.  They  told  him 
they  did  not  carry  women.  Then  he  Insisted  more  strongly  that  they 
should  go  ashore,  that  he  would  remedy  that  need,  and  promised  to  give 
ten  women  to  each  Spaniard.  They  laughed  over  the  ofier.  The  petty 
king,  thinking  that  they  made  mock  of  him  that  he  would  not  fulfill  his 
word,  said  that  some  soldiers  should  to  ashore  in  his  boat,  while  he  and 
a  son  of  his  would  remain  [on  board]  as  hostages,  and  they  should  see 
how  he  would  fulfill  his  word.  It  was  already  night,  and  so  they  put 
off  the  going  aahore  until  next  day ;  and  him  they  sent  away  with 
many  presents  that  they  gave  him.  Within  an  hour  the  wind  came  up 
ih>m  the  southeast ;  and  as  it  was  astern  they  did  not  wish  to  lose  the 
ehance.  So  when  it  dawned  they  found  themselves  at  the  last  [north- 
ernmost] islands  of  the  channel.  These  are  six,  and  at  two  leagues 
firom  one  another.    The  channel  is  24  leagues  long. 

The  coast  of  the  mainland  is  sightly,  cheerful,  wooded  and  of  much 
people.  They  left  these  islands  and  drew  in  to  land,  to  coast  it  and  re- 
connoiter.  It  waa  high  and  mountainous,  and  under  its  shelter  it 
formed  some  coves.    Prom  one  of  these  came  out  four  canoes,  with 
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two  Indians  in  each  one,  and  they  came  to  the  ships  and  gaye  them 
mnch  fish  and  many  salted  and  dded  sazdines.  In  return  [the  Span- 
iards] gave  them  some  little  articles,  and  soon  they  went  back.  The 
[ships]  arrived  near  a  lofty  range,  vermilion  on  its  skirts,  and  very 
white  on  its  summit.  It  is  called  the  Sierra  of  Santa  Luda.  It  is  the 
one  which  the  China  ships  come  to  reconnoiter.  Pour  leagues  up  the 
coast  the  Carmel  river  enters  the  sea  between  clifBs,  at  the  foot  of  some 
high  and  white  ranges.  On  its  banks  are  many  poplars,  white  ones  (29) 
and  black  willows,  carsas  and  many  other  trees  of  Spain.  Two  leagues  up 
the  coast  is  a  fomous-good  harbor.  Between  it  and  the  river  is  a  forest  of 
pines.  It  is  two  leagues  across.  The  land  forms  a  point  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  called  the  Point  of  Pines,  while  the  harbor  is  called  Mon- 
terey'sUO). 

23.  The  armada  entered  this  port  Dec.  16,  and  from  here  they  dis- 
patched the  flagship  with  advices  for  the  Viceroy,  giving  him  the  account 
of  all  that  had  been  discovered,  with  a  map  of  all  the  coast,  with  the 
ports,  the  islands  and  their  confines.  The  general  sent  to  ask  aid  to 
finish  exploring  [descnbrir]  the  California  Gulf  and  to  emerge  completely 
from  the  doubt  whether  it  is  a  bay  or  a  strait  which  has  outlet  into  the 
North  Sea  [Atlantic]  by  the  coast  of  Florida,  as  the  Indians  assert.  The 
general  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  that  by  the  month  of  May  of  the  following 
year  he  would  be  awaiting  the  reinforcements  in  California,  in  the  port 
of  La  Pax. 

24.  This  port  of  Monterey  is  extremely  good ;  it  is  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  has  deep  water,  much  wood  and  good  timbers  for  building  vessels. 
There  are  oaks,  reeds,  the  broom,  wild  roses,  brambles,  willows,  syca- 
mores, springs  of  pretty  water,  most  fertile  pastures,  good  lands  for 
planting.  There  are  many  and  good  animals,  and  some  are  very  great. 
There  are  bears  so  great  that  they  have  a  paw  a  foot  long  and  a  span  wide. 
There  are  some  animals  which  have  the  foot  round,  like  a  mule,  and 
horns  like  goats  ;  these,  they  say,  are  tapirs.  There  are  other  animals 
as  large  as  bullocks,  built  like  stass,  with  the  hoof  split  like  an  ox's, 
the  hair  like  a  pelican's  and  three  inches  long,  the  neck  and  back  long, 
and  upon  the  head  antlers  long  as  a  buck's,  the  tail  a  yard  long  and  hidf 
as  wide.  There  are  deer,  rabbits,  sta^,  hares,  wild-cats,  turtle-doves, 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  goldfinches,  cardinals,  quail,  partridges,  wagtails, 
cranes,  vultures,  albatrosses.  There  are  birds  of  the  dape  of  wild 
turkeys ;  they  are  so  large  that  from  tip  to  tip  of  their  wings  they 
measure  17  palms.  The  coast  has  all  the  kinds  of  fishes  and  shell-fish 
that  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  There  are  many  sea-wolves 
[seals]  and  many  whales.  This  port  and  its  surroundings  are  populous 
with  Indians,  who  are  afiable,  generous,  friendly  to  give  whatever  thcr 
have.  These  were  very  sorr^  that  the  Spaniards  should  depart  from  this 
their  country,  for  they  had  rormed  a  g^^at  affection  for  them.  They  are 
Indians  who  have  a  government.  Here  the  captain's  ship  and  frigate 
remained  until  the  third  day  of  January  of  the  following  year,  1603. 

25.  They  set  out  in  search  of  Cape  Mendocino.  The  captain's  ship 
entered  the  port  of  San  Francisco  to  see  if  trace  could  be  found  of  a 
vessel  called  the  "St.  Augustine,"  which  went  ashore  in  that  port  in 
the  year  of  1595  ;  the  which  vessel,  by  command  of  His  Majesty  and  of 
the  Viceroy  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  Gov.  Gomez  Mari&as  had  despatched 
from  the  Philippines  to  make  this  exploration  of  which  we  are  now  treats 
ing,  and  in  a  storm  it  went  ashore.  The  captain's  ship  anchored  be- 
hind Point  Reyes  (which  is  a  point  formed  by  this  same  port),  because 
the  frigate  had  ^ne  astray  in  a  great  storm,  and  they  knew  nothing  of 
her.    The  captam's  ship  came  in  sight  of  some  lofty  hills,  vermilion  in 


(39)  Alamoa  is  a  loose  word  In  America.    Most  commonly  it  means  cottonwuods. 
Here  it  is  doubtless  sycamores. 

(40)  After  the  Viceroy  of  Mezioo,  Don  Caspar  de  ZufUga  y  Acevedo,  Coode  de  Monte- 
rey. x59S-x<>Q3< 
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eolor ;  and  14  leagaes  ahead  to  the  northwest  there  was  seen  a  cape, 
notched  to  the  sea,  and  near  it  some  snowy  mountains.  By  the  land- 
marks and  latitude  the^  said  it  was  Cape  Mendocino,  which  is  in  42^. 

26.  The  frigate  having  weathered  the  storm,  the  pilot  took  the  lati- 
tude and  found  they  were  in  43^.  The  land  makes  a  point  which  was 
named  Cape  Blanco  [white],  from  which  the  coast  trends  to  the  north* 
east.  At  this  point  was  found  a  river  very  strong  and  deep,  on  whose 
banks  were  found  fi^at  ash  trees,  willows,  reeds  and  many  trees  of 
Spain.  They  wished  to  enter  the  mouth,  but  the  strong  currents  did  not 
permit.  Seeing  that  they  were  in  a  higher  latitude  than  their  instruc- 
tions ordered,  they  turned  about  for  the  port  of  Acapulco.  These  in* 
structions  /would call  *' desiructicns,**  in  such  cases, if  the  [explorers] 
may  not  do  what  opportunity  and  time  give  chance  for  and  they  deem 
best,  taking  counsel  among  themselves  as  to  what  is  important. 

27.  Thev  say  that  this  nver  [it  is  the  Columbia]  goes  by  the  great 
city  of  Quivira  (41),  which  is  the  city  the  strangers  gave  news  of  to  EUs 
Majesty,  when  by  stress  of  weather  they  traversed  the  Strait  of  Anian, 
from  which  narrative  His  Majesty  ordered  that  this  exploration  should 
be  made. 

28.  The  f^eneral,  Sebastian  Viscaino,  came  back  to  [Lower]  Cali- 
fornia, but  did  not  await  there  the  reinforcements  as  he  had  decided,  for 
he  had  hardly  sailors  enough  to  trim  the  sails ;  since  besides  tiie  man^ 
who  had  died,  the  rest  were  all  sick.  So  he  came  to  the  coast  of  this 
New  Spain  [Mexico]  to  see  if  mayhap  its  air  would  sive  health  to  the 
dck  men.  As  indeed  befell ;  for  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Mazatlan  they  all  recovered  health.  And  since,  at  that  time,  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru  was  entrusted  to  the  Count  of  Monterey,  he  aid  not  send 
the  reinforcements,  nor  has  auj^thing  more  been  done  about  this  voyage, 
and  so  everything  has  stood  still. 

29.  In  confirmation  of  this  great  city  of  Quivira  there  is  also  a  relation 
given  to  Rodrigo  del  Rio,  govemor-fehat-was  of  New  Galicia,  the  which 
story  is  thus :  '  *  As  two  vessels  of  Spaniards  were  fishing  for  codfish  off 
Newfoundlan  \  so  great  a  storm  hit  them  that  it  pocketed  them  in  the 
Strait  of  Anian ;  and,  running  before  the  storm,  one  of  them,  despite 
itself,  entered  a  powerful  river  which  is  in  this  strait  on  the  south  side. 
She  reached  a  very  populous  city,  girt  with  gates  and  walls.  Bight 
sailors  leaped  ashore  with  their  arquebuces,  and  arriving  close  to  the 
city  the  people  would  not  let  them  enter,  though  they  received  them  in 
peace.  Nearer  the  city — a  little  more  than  the  range  of  an  arquebuz, 
was  a  spring  of  clear  water,  and  close  to  it  a  little  house.  They  told  the 
Spaniards  to  enter  there  and  rest ;  and  so  they  did.  Here  they  were 
lliree  dajrs,  being  given  many  fowls,  tortillas  of  commeal,  various  fruits, 
chestnuts  and  many  other  things.  At  the  end  of  these  days  the  king 
desiied  to  see  those  strangers,  as  something  he  had  never  seen.    So 

Seta  multitude  came  forth  that  they  filled  those  fields,  and  last  of  all 
ey  brought  the  king,  borne  upon  a  litter  of  a  yellow  metal,  the  king 
wearing  ma  crown,  and  clothed  in  some  skins  of  animals  (42).  Arriving  at 
a  point  whence  he  could  see  and  ludge  the  features  and  figures  of  the 
Spaniards  tiiey  halted  the  litter  (though  they  did  not  let  it  down  upon 
the  ground,  but  kept  it  upheld  as  thev  had  brought  it),  and  they  saia  to 
the  Spaniards  to  come  forth  from  their  lodging  that  the  king  might  see 
them.  And  when  they  [the  Spaniardsl  wished  to  come  up  to  the  litter 
where  the  king  was,  to  salute  him,  the  [natives]  made  signs  to  them  that 
they  must  not  approach  but  should  stand  upon  their  feet.  Thus  they 
did,  and  the  king  kept  looking  at  them  with  great  attentiveness.  At  the 
end  of  some  time  signs  were  made  to  them  that  they  should  again  enter 
their  lodgings  ;  and  presently  the  king  returned  to  the  city.    He  con- 


(41)  See  "  The  Land  of  Pooo  Tiempo,"  Lummis. 

(42)  This  is  all  a  fair  example  of  the  fairy  tales  of  some  16th  century  ezptorers. 
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tinned  to  make  them  presents,  as  he  had  constantly  done.  The  Spaniards 
lost  tl^eir  fear ;  and  as  the  [native]  women  came  for  water  to  this  spring, 
one  of  the  Spaniards  tried  to  pnt  a  woman  inside  the  honse  by  force. 
She  went  to  the  city  to  complain  ;  and  soon  many  Indians  came  to  tell 
the  Spaniards  they  mnst  go  aboard  [their  Teasel]  at  once,  Arriving  on 
board,  they  told  their  comrades  what  had  happened. .  Beyond  these  two 
vessels  having  suffered  great  shipwreck,  the  ice  and  cmel  cold  so  bur- 
dened the  men  that  most  of  them  were  frozen  and  tiie  rest  fell  sick,  so 
that  nearly  all  perished.  Those  who  escaped,  seeing  that  they  were  too 
few  to  get  to  Spain,  made  their  way  to  Floriaa.  where  the  one  who  was 
most  anxious  to  report  these  thin^^s  embarked  in  a  frigate  which  was 
coming  to  this  New  Spain.  Arrivmg  in  the  port  of  .San  Juan  de  Ulna 
rVera  Cruz]  the  death  sickness  smote  him  ;  and  knowins  his  days  were 
fulfilled,  he  called  the  brother  in  charge  of  the  hospitiu  and  had  him 
write  thu  narrative,  that  a  thing  like  this  might  be  known,  as  worthy  to 
be  seen.  The  man  died,  and  they  sent  this  narrative  to  Rodrigo  del  Rio, 

30.  According  to  the  indications,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  sure  thing  that  thla 
city  is  the  same  that  was  seen  by  Anian,  he  who  gave  the  news  to  His 
Majesty ;  and  that  it  is  the  same  that  was  seen  by  luid  by  the  thirty  men 
whom  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado  sent  from  the  plains  of  Cibola. 

31 .  And  although  certain  inquisitive  persons  have  given  news  to  Bis 
Majesty  of  these  things,  they  have  not  noted  how  and  from  what  point 
this  exploration  is  easy  ;  for  experience  always  shows  us  new  things,  and 
always  we  continue  to  know  more  of  this  land.  So  I  say,  that  this  ex- 
ploration from  the  port  of  Acapuloo  is  labor  in  vain  ;  because  of  the  con- 
trary winds  already  mentioned ;  and  to  explore  what  remains  6f  Cali- 
fomia,  one  has  not  to  go  in  with  a  vessel  of  deep  draft,  because  amid 
the  Oulf  are  many  shoals  and  reefs,  with  much  risx  of  bdng  lost.  The 
useful  thing  to  do  is  to  build  in  Sinaloa  four  long  barges,  decked  in» 
which  is  easy  ;  since  these  can  avail  themselves  of  oar  or  sail  and  are 
more  manageable  to  enter  all  the  inlets  and  see  what  is  there ;  and  with- 
out having  to  face  a  storm  they  can  shelter  and  protect  themselves  in 
whatsoever  nook. 

32.  Touching  the  reconnoissanoe  of  the  great  city  of  Qnivira,  it  mual 
be  found  from  one  of  two  j>oints— overland  from  New  Mexico,  or  by  two 
caravels  sailing  from  Florida  and  entering  the  Strait  of  Anian.  I  do  not 
say  soldiers  should  go  forth  from  Florida  by  land  (though  it  is  on  the 
same  main  land  with  this,  as  I  will  show  at  last,  in  the  frice  of  those  un- 
believers who  assert  the  contrary),  because  it  is  swampv  and  is  very  dis^ 
tant  from  this  dtjr,  aceording  to  the  account.  So  if  the  entrance  is  to 
be  made  by  land  it  must  be  by  way  of  New  Mexico ;  and  If  by  sea.  then 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador,  which  is  in  5(f ;  and  not  bj  way  ot  Aca- 

Sdco,  for  it  is  impossible  to  explore  it  from  there.  And  if  this  [city]  is 
un<L  two  things  will  result-M>ne,  the  good  of  those  souls ;  the  ouier. 
the  advancement  of  the  royal  crown,  and  that  His  Majesty  enjoy  such 
riches  as  they  say  are  there ;  and,  Christian  as  he  is,  employ  them  so 
well  in  sustaining  these  doctrines. 

Expedition  of  Don  Jnan  de  Onate  to  New  Mexico. 

33.  Don  Juan  de  OUate  went  forth  from  this  city  of  Mexico  in  the 
year  1590,  taking  in  his  train  ten  priests  of  my  father  St.  Francis,  men  of 
great  spirit  and  letters.  Their  names  were :  Fray  Alonzo  Bfartinec, 
comisario  of  this  journey ;  Fray  Francisco  de  San  Miguel,  Fray  Frandsoo 
de  Zamora,  Fray  Juan  de  Rosas,  Fray  Alonso  de  Lugo,  Fray  Andres  Cor- 
chado.  Fray  Juan  Claros,  Fray  Cristobal  de  Salazar  (priests),  and  Fray 
Jnan  de  Sui  Buenaventura  and  Fray  Pedro  de  Vergara,  lay  brothers. 

34.  Don  Juan  de  Ofiate  took  out  with  him  from  this  New  Spain,  for  this 
journey,  more  than  700  men,  the  flower  of  the  soldiery  of  the  Chichi- 
mecs  and  other  persons  of  account.  But  as  in  such  occasions  there 
lack  not  envious  men  and  of  evil  intent,  they  managed  to  disturb  this 
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jomrney,  from  whieh  came  great  trofible  and  Iqea  totha  property  of  this 
caiyalier,  and  great  harm  to  tbat  land  ;  aince  on  accotiiit  of  the  delay  ia 
the  Vitiim  (43)  that  they  kept  him  waiting  three  montha  fox,  when  he 
was  all  ready,  more  then  200  men  tnmed  back,  and  many  of  them  mar- 
ried onea.  For  in  ao  long  waiting,  they  destroyed  and  ate  up  all  they 
had ;  and  ao  they  remained  behind.  Omitting  long  accountB,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  intention,  I  say :  Don  Juan  de  Oliate  en- 
teicd  that  country  [New  Mexico]  with  more  than  400  men,  of  whom 
130  were  married  and  took  along  their  families.  Haying  traTeled.400 
leagues  directly  north,  toward  the  arctic  pole,  in  latitude  37)i^t  they 
reached  the  yalley  of  the  Tehua  Indiana,  who  are  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  riyer  which  the  Spaniarda  call  del  Norte  (44),  since  its  currents 
flow  from  that  direction.  He  established  his  camp  between  this  riyer 
and  that  of  Zama  (45),  on  a  site  yery  much  to  his  purpose.  And  since 
oertain  eyil-intentioned  men  haye  misjudged  and  smirched  it  simply  to 
speak  ill  of  the  settlement  Don  Juan  De  Ofiate  made,  saying  it  u  bad 
land  and  poor  (these  are  men  that  ran  away  and  departed  fleeing ;  and 
being  asked  the  cause  of  their  departure,  sooner  than  confess  their 
fault,  they  publish  these  things,  damning  the  country).  Contradicting 
them,  I  say  (46)  the  said  settlement  is  yery  important  and  of  great 
moment  and  use  to  all  the  country,  each  and  all  when  the  rest  shall  be 
settled  up.  Since,  as  the  plan  of  Don  Juan  de  Onate  was  to  make  an  en- 
trance and  explore  the  country,  he  could  not  haye  found  a  location 
mote  eonyenient  than  the  said  site.  For  it  is  the  center  of  the  king- 
dom and  is  distant  200  leagues  from  California  on  the  west  (as  has  u- 
ready  been  seen)  and  about  300  leagues  in  an  air  line  from  Florida  on 
the  east  We  are  not  to  judge  this  distance  by  that  which  [D]  Orantea 
[and]  Cabeza  de  Vaca  walked,  nor  Hernando  de  Soto,  since  all  of  them 
wandered  lost,  walking  and  walking  oyer  again.  I  count  only  diamet* 
lically.  And  to  the  northward  about  100  leagues  is  the  arm  of  the  sea 
which  is  called  Riyer  of  St.  Lawrence,  an  easy  point  of  embarking  for 
Spain ;  since,  as  I  shall  set  down  further  on,  Uiis  riyer  goes  out  to  the 
luid  of  Labrador,  fronting  Newfoundland,  where  eyery  year  they  come 
to  catch  codfish,  and  so  for  this  purpose  it  is  the  best  port  that  could  be 
chosen,  and  the  Indians  there  haye  made  peace.  Through  all  the  proy- 
isees  the  natiyes  are  affable  and  settled,  and  they  haye  aided  the  Span- 
iaids  with  their  proyisions  and  appeased  their  hunger,  and  aided  them 
to  build  houses,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  they  promptly  yielded  them- 
selyes  yassals  to  His  Majesty.  As  for  the  quality  ox  the  country,  it  is 
cold  and  healthful,  with  the  temperature  of  Spain.  Its  healthfulness  is 
ptoyed  by  the  fact  that  the  Indians  arriye  at  more  than  100  years  of  age, 
aa  I  haye  seen  them.  It  is  a  fertile  land,  with  pretty  and  crystal  waters : 
much  liye-stock  is  raised,  cattle  and  sheep  [ganado  mayor  y  manor] 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  greed  of  the  goyernors,  who  haye  taken  it  all 
out  to  sell,  it  would  already  coyer  all  the  fields,  Much  proyision  is 
gathered,  of  wheat  and  corn  and  eyery  sort  of  yegetable-  As  for  say  ins 
Uiat  it  is  a  poor  [country]  I  answer  that  there  has  not  been  discoyered 
ia  the  world  a  country  of  more  mineral  deposits  than  New  Mexico  (47), 
of  eyery  sort  of  sssay,  good  and  bad.  There  are  mineral  [mines]  depos- 
its  (48)  in  the  Socorro  mountains,  in  the  Salt  Lakes  [near  ManzanoJ  ia 
the  mountains  of  Puaray  [the  Sandias]  in  Tunque,  in  the  Puerto,  in 


(«)    OOclaltesiMCtkm.    (44)    The  &lo  Grande. 

(45)  ChanuL.  (4fi)  Pray  ZArate  Is  ria bt.  It  li  a  fine  valley.  This  little  town  of  San 
Gabnel  de  lot  Bspafioles,  founded  iSOB,  where  Chamita  now  stands,  was  the  first 
Caucasian  town  In  the  West  and  the  second  in  all  the  United  States ;  8t.  AugustinCt 
Fla.,  being  first  by  88  years. 

I  (47)  There  the  fraile's  enthusiasm  gets  the  better  of  him.  There  were  plenty  of  pra^ 
pcct  hdles ;  but  not  one  paying  mine. 

(48)  Mine  in  Spanish  is  a  looser  word  than  our  '*  mine."  It  includes  prospect  holes 
and  even  untouched  lodges  and  float. 
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Ci^nega,  in  San  MarcoSi  in  Galisteo,  in  I/m  Poseos,  in  Picuries  (in  this 
pneblo  are  garnet  mines),  in  Zama  [Chama].  In  all  the  ranges  of  the 
Hemex  [Jemez]  there  is  nothing  but  deposits,  where  I  discovered  many, 
and  filed  on  them  for  His  Majesty.  From  the  which  I  took  ont  18  arro- 
has  (49)  of  ore.  As  I  returned  [to  Mexico]  I  distributed  these  otes  at  all 
the  mining-camps  I  passed  in  order  that  all  might  see  the  ores  of  New 
Mexico.  &fore  all  things,  there  are  mineral  deposits,  and  there  is  no  cor- 
ner which  has  them  not.  The  Spaniards  that  are  there  are  too  poor  in  cap- 
ital to  work  the  deposits,  and  are  of  leas  spirit ;  enemies  to  work  of  any 
sort.  Well,  in  that  country  we  have  seen  silver,  copper,  lead,  loadstone, 
[magnetic  iron], copperas, alum, sulphur, and  mines  of  turquoise  which 
the  Indians  work  in  their  paganism,  since  to  them  it  is  as  diamonds  and 
precious  stones.  At  all  this  the  Spaniards  who  are  there  laugh ;  as  they 
have  a  good  crop  of  tobacco  to  smoke,  they  are  very  content,  and  wish 
no  more  riches.  It  seems  as  if  they  had  taken  the  vow  of  poverty — 
which  is  much  for  Spaniards,  who  out  of  greed  for  silver  and  gold, 
would  enter  hell  itself  to  get  them. 

35.  I  prove  this  truth,  that  no  one  may  doubt  if  they  are  as  spiritless 
as  all  this ;  and  I  say :  It  will  be  nine  years  since  there  came  into  that 
country,  in  search  of  mines,  three  Flemings,  citizens  of  this  City  of 
Mexico,  named  Juan  Fresco,  Juan  Descalzo  and  Rodrigo  I/>renzo,  very 
honest  men  of  entire  truth  and  good  example.  They  found  many  ore- 
bodies,  made  many  assays,  got  out  silver— as  we  all  saw — and  came 
back  to  this  New  Spain,  where  they  bought  tools  and  other  necessary 
articles  and  got  a  miner  and  a  refiner.  They  returned  the  second  time. 
The  day  the  news  [of  their  return]  reached  the  town  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  these  said  Flemings  were  returning  to  work  mines,  that  same  night 
they  set  fire  to  the  workshops  in  which  they  were  to  treat  the  ore.  Ijie 
which  was  done  since  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta  was  governor ;  for  he  was 
inclined  to  this  ;  and  with  his  contracts  everything  became  quiet.  By 
this  is  seen  their  depraved  temper,  and  that  it  troubles  them,  since  they 
ate  enemies  of  silver,  that  others  should  mine  it. 

36.  The  Indians  of  those  provinces  are  settled,  with  large  houses, 
I  mean  to  say  of  many  apartments  and  many  stories.  Their  clothing  is 
mantas  of  cotton,  which  yields  well  in  the  country.  They  color 
these  mantas.  They  also  use  bu£blo  hides  and  wolf-skins,  and 
feather  tunics,  for  the  which  they  rear  many  turkeys.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  dress  of  man  and  woman.  All  are  shod  on  account  of 
the  cold.  Their  sustenance  is  com,  beans,  squashes,  and  herbs,  with 
which  all  provide  themselves  for  the  year  before  the  cold  weather  comes 
in  ;  meat  of  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  wild  turkeys,  quail,  partridges.  They 
also  kill,  for  eating,  the  bears,  which  are  many ;  and  much  fish — 
bagres,  pike,  trout  and  matalote — ^is  most  common  in  all  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  so  that  they  need  not  die  of  hunger.  There  is  one  thing  to 
praise  in  these  tribes  [nadones],  and  that  is  that  they  are  not  drunk- 
ards. They  have  no  drink  save  the  water  of  the  river.  They  observe 
well  the  thin^  of  the  Church  and  obey  the  priest  who  teaches  them  the 
doctrine.  With  this,  all  is  said  of  New  Mexico.  After  having  put  the 
houses  in  order  and  visited  all  the  settled  and  neighboring  tribes,  the 
adelantado  (50)  Don  Juan  de  Ofiate  set  about  making  expeditions  further 
into  the  interior.    Of  those  which  were  effected  I  will  treat  here. 

Journey  of  Don  Juan  de  Onate  to  the  Great  City  of 

QuiTlra. 

37.  The  Adelantado,  Don  Juan  de  Ofiate,  set  forth  from  the  town  of 
New  Mexico  [the  only  town,  San  Gabriel]  to  discover  the  great  city  of 
Qui  vim,  in  the  year  of  1599.    On  this  journey  he  took  along  Father 


(49)    An  arroba  U  25  lbs.    (50)    Officer  in  comfiumd  of  exptoriflg  focoe. 
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Prancisco  de  Velasco,  who  at  the  time  was  Comisario  of  the  province  ; 
a  man  very  learned  and  apostolic ;  and  for  his  companion  a  lay  brother 
named  Pedro  de  Vergara  ;  and  80  soldiers.  He  took  for  guide  a  Mexi- 
can Indian  named  Jnsepe,  who  had  penetrated  the  interior  with  Hn- 
mana ;  the  which  Indian,  with  two  other  Mexican  Indians,  had  fied 
after  Humana  took  the  life  of  Capt.  I^iva,  a  Portuguese  by  birth  and  a 
▼ery  brave  man.  The  Indians  of  the  interior  had  already  slain  the  two 
companions  of  Jusepe ;  he  escaped  as  best  he  could.  Later  Don  Juan 
de  Ofiate  found  this  Indian  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  pueblo  of  the  Picu- 
ries  Indians ;  and  he  guided  the  said  Don  Juan  de  Onate  by  the  way  and 
road  he  [himelf]  had  entered  by,  which  was  through  the  Buffalo 
Plains,  where  no  one  can  die  of  hunger,  for  the  immense  herd  of 
buffalo  that  is  there.  These  are  plains  so  extensive  that  no  one  has 
seen  their  end  and  conclusion.  They  traveled  to  the  east-north-east. 
They  saw  great  grazing  grounds,  beautiful  fields,  many  waters,  lands 
fertile  for  planting,  a  good  climate.  Afterward  they  went  up  toward 
the  northeast.  They  went,  according  to  their  count,  200  leagues  in 
these  goings  up  and  down,  but  not  in  a  direct  line.  They  reached  a 
land  of  promise  in  fertility,  where  the  fields  of  themselves,  without  any 
cultivation,  produce  grapes,  plums  in  great  abundance,  and  many  other 
fruits.  On  these  plains,  though  there  are  Indians,  they  are  not  settled. 
They  have  some  hovels  of  straw.  These  we  call  the  Vaqueros  (51),  be- 
cause they  support  themselves  on  this  herd.  They  do  not  sow  nor  har- 
vest food.  They  dress  hides,  and  take  them  to  the  settlements  to  sell, 
and  get  in  exchange  cornmeal,  and  thus  support  themselves. 

38.  The  Spaniards  encountered  the  Kscansaques  [Kansas]  Indians, 
who  were  going  to  fight  with  their  enemies  the  Quiviras.  The  hostile 
Bscansaques  began  to  do  much  damage  in  the  settlements,  some  setting 
fire,  others  seizing  the  houses.  The  Father  Pray  Francisco  de  Velasco, 
being  so  Christian  and  pious,  moved  with  pity  for  the  damage  which 
those  Indians  kept  doing,  prayed  the  adelantado  that  they  be  on  hand 
amid  this  damage.  At  this  the  Indians  got  restive  and  turned  against 
the  Spaniards;  to  their  own  harm — since  of  them  near  upon  a  thousand 
perished,  and  of  the  Spaniards  not  one  was  dangerously  hurt,  though 
many  came  out  wounded.  In  this  place  they  say  they  killed  Humana 
and  his  companions  as  they  were  returning  loaded  with  gold.  Here  was 
found  a  trace  of  this,  for  some  articles  of  iron  were  found,  a  few  boots 
and  the  bones  of  the  horses.  The  procedure  they  took  to  kill  them  was 
to  set  fire  to  the  camp  while  they  were  resting.  No  one  escaped  except 
a  Spanish  boy  named  Alonzo  Sanchez,  and  a  mulatto  woman,  half 
burned  up,  who  was  alive  when  this  [Onate]  journey  was  made,  and, 
they  say,  was  three  days'  travel  from  this  spot.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  Indians  told  me  that  this  Alonzo  was  alive  still,  and  by  his  courage 
had  become  a  chief  [capitan]  and  was  much  feared  by  the  Indians. 
Likewise  they  [Onate  *s  party]  learned  that  near  there  were  seven  hills 
in  a  plain,  whence  the  captives  adopted  [ahijados]  by  the  Indians  get 
out  the  gold  which  they  work.  No  pains  whatever  was  taken  to  see 
about  this. 

39.  Likewise  they  tell  that  the  Quiviras  had  sent  an  embassador  to 
receive  the  Spaniards  ;  and  seeing  them  accompanied  by  their  enemies 
[the  Bscansaques],  they  feared.  The  embassador  did  not  dare  to  cross 
Uie  river  which  separated  them  from  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the  adelantado 
sent  some  soldiers  to  try  to  catch  him  from  behind,  which  they  did  and 
put  irons  on  him.  He  was  an  Indian  of  importance.  But  the  Indians 
had  a  sharper  trick  ;  for  making  a  feint  of  attack,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  getting  their  arms,  they  took  care  to  carry  off  the  prisoner  bodily, 
ironed  as  he  was.  As  that  country  appeared  very  well  settled,  as  the 
innumerable  smokes  showed,  the  adelantado  sent  some  soldiers  to  the 


(61 )    Apaches  Vaqueroa.    "  Cowboy  Apaches  ; "  their  * '  oows  "  being  bn^lo. 
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interior.  They  marched  all  of  one  day  and  tetumed  to  say  that  they 
had  not  come  to  the  end  of  the  settlements ;  the  Indians  had  said  it  was 
very  large  and  that  more  to  the  north  were  other  larger  ones.  They  eay 
also  that  when  the  Indians  hang  their  doihing  upon  the  trees,  to  fight, 
if  they  had  examined  the  clothing  they  had  found  two  golden  blades  of 
the  lances  with  which  they  fight,  and  the  porringers  of  gold  from  whicih 
they  drink.    Nothing  of  tills  was  seen. 

40.  These  adopted  captives  have  much  gold,  and  work  it  They  call 
it  tefus  [literally  tiles].  But  for  proof  that  there  is  much  gold  and  that 
they  esteem  it  and  work  it,  I  wish  no  other  witness  than  that  which  all 
saw  in  this  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  court.  And  that  is,  that  in  the 
said  clash  wi^  the  Kseansaques  the  Adelantado  captured  two  Indians 
adopted  by  that  tribe.  One  was  a  little  fellow,  the  other  a  young  mail. 
These  t¥ro  (because  the  fight  had  been  on  the  day  ef  St.  Michael)  weie 
glTen  the  name  of  the  day  when  they  were  baptiaad.  Well,  this  Indian 
Mign^  made  tiie  smelting  furnace,  in  which  the  gold  is  treated,  so  ez- 

'  pertly  that  those  who  are  of  this  professioa  marveled.  And  he  knew  ao 
metal  except  gold ;  for  he  said,  "  In  my  country  there  is  no  other  thing 
than  this,  and  so  I  do  not  know  the  other  thinjgs."  The  eilversmitha  m 
Mexico  were  unable  to  fo<4  him  with  gildea  articles  or  with  things  «f 
chemistry  or  of  other  metals. 

41.  This  Indian  was  taken  to  Spain,  so  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  the 
king  Felipe  IIX  could  see  him.  The  silversmiths  of  the  court  tried  to 
fool  him  with  a  jumUe  of  all  kinds  of  metals  broken  up ;  and  they  coidd 
not,  because  he  knew  at  once  what  was  pure  gold.  In  the  house  of  the 
Duke  of  the  InfiEmtado  is  a  map  that  the  said  Miguel  made  of  all 
those  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  his  tribe  and  those  near  to  them,  witii 
as  great  skill  as  could  a  cosmographar.  The  witness  is  that  Father  Pray 
Francisco  de  Velascosaw  it,  which  is  sufficient.  Said  Indian  Miguel  gave 
in  the  court  such  an  account  of  the  majesty  and  lordliness  of  his  kingdooi 
and  the  great  riches  of  gold  that  there  was  there,  that  His  Majesty,  know- 
ing that  the  Indian  did  not  lie,  commanded  that  a  thousand  men  should 
prepare  thenuelves  for  this  discovery.  The  gentleman  who  had  taken 
the  Indian  to  Spain,  to  do  greater  service  to  His  Majesty,  said  he  wished 
to  furnish  at  his  own  eest  the  half,  which  were  500  soldiers.  The  offer 
seemed  very  good  to  the  king,  and  he  wrote  it  to  the  viceroy,  that  when 
this  gentleman  should  deliver  and  fulfill  what  was  promised,  they  should 
prepare  another  500  men  at  his  [the  king's]  eost.  As  he  did  not  fulfill 
this,  because  he  could  not,  neither  did  the  king,  and  this  journey  ha* 
remained  until  God  shall  move  the  heart  of  some  rich  man  who  wishes 
to  spend  that  he  may  leave  a  memory. 

42.  And  returning  to  proceed  with  my  journey,  I  say,  that  when  tiw 
Spaniards  returned  towards  New  Mexico  by  the  same  road  along  which 
the  said  Qnivira  Indians  had  fiown  from  said  settlement,  as  from  lear 
they  had  absented  and  deserted  their  houses,  so  they  also  returned  to 
them.  And  seeing  the  great  killing  among  their  enemiea  they  knew 
two  things ;  the  one,  that  the  harm  to  their  pueblo  had  not  been  done 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  by  their  enemies  ;  the  other,  that  the  Spaoiaids 
were  vety  brave  and  good  for  friends,  and  the  fame  of  their  grMt  valor 
ran  through  all  the  land  of  the  interior,  and  desiring  their  friendship 
and  communication  ther  sent  from  Qnivira  an  Indian  ambassador  of 
high  standing  and  gravity.  He  brought  600  servants  with  bows  and 
arrovie,  who  senped  him ;  the  neighboring  Indians  hearing  of  the  troop 
that  came,  made  known  that  thev  were  coming  to  finish  with  aU  the 
Spaniafds,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  number  of  people  was  great. 
Amrwards  they  saw  the  contrary ;  but  in  the  meantime,  Ood  knows 
how  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  were.  At  last  he  arrived  and  gave  hia 
message,  inviting  the  Spaniards  with  his  friendship  and  lands  that  they 
should  help  them  to  fight  against  their  enemies,  the  Ayjaos,  who  are 
those  who  possess  the  gold.    The  Adelantado  did  not  have  the  forces  to 
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go  there,  because  while  he  was  on  this  journey  many  of  the  soldiers  that 
he  had  left  in  the  village  to  keep  that  place  had  run  away.  The 
speeches,  taUcinK  and  answers  all  were  in  the  Apache  language,  which 
they  understood  very  well.  He  gave  much  news  of  his  land,  of  the  lord 
of  his  kingdom,  and  of  the  much  gold  that  there  is  there.  Don  Juan  de 
Ofiate,  to  satisfy  himself  of  what  tiie  ambassador  said  and  to  find  out  if 
it  was  true  that  they  knew  gold,  melted  a  chain  of  gold  and  a  plate  of 
lead,  another  of  copper,  another  of  silver,  brass,  metal,  iron,  all  those 
metals  together.  He  called  the  ambassador  and  the  other  Indians,  al- 
though not  altogether,  but  in  troops  at  different  times.  And  asking 
them  of  which  kmd  of  those  there  was  in  their  land,  all  inclined  to  the 
gold.  And  they  said  that  of  that  [sort]  was  what  there  was,  and  that 
Sie  others  thev  did  not  know.  And  those  who  did  not  know  it  at  once 
took  the  gold  in  their  hands  and  smelled  it,  and  by  the  smell  they  knew 
it  right  away.  And  so  there  was  no  Indian  who  did  not  know  it.  And 
they  said  their  king  had  much.  The  Adelantado  asked  them  why  none 
of  diem  carried  even  a  grain,  if  there  was  as  much  as  they  said ;  and  the 
ambassador  answered  that  their  king  has  put  heavy  penalties  on  the  one 
who  carries  it  outside  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  whoever  bresks  this 
law  will  be  impaled ;  but  if  they  had  known  the  Spanish  esteemed  it, 
they  would  have  brought  some. 

43.  This  embassador  said  that  the  Spaniards  had  traveled  in  a  very 
round-about  way  by  the  way  they  had  gone ;  that  if  they  had  gone  straight 
towards  the  north  tibey  would  have  arrived  quickly.  So  that,  according 
to  what  they  said,  one  should  go  through  Taos  and  through  lands  of  the 
great  Captain  Quima,  through  those  plains.  Prooeedine  with  his  mes- 
sage and  seeing  that  the  Adelantado  was  not  in  a  disposition  to  go  there, 
he  said  to  him,  that  he  should  give  him  twelve  soldiers,  and  he  would 
go  very  content.  The  AdelantiSlo  said  he  could  not.  The  embassador 
said,  "how  could  he  go  before  his  king  with  such  a  bad  message  ?  That 
he  should  give  him  even  six  soldiers ;  that  with  these  he  would  go  very 
eontent."  The  Adelantado  promised  them,  and  named  them,  and  com- 
manded them  to  make  ready  and  to  prepare  arms  and  horses.  With 
this  the  embassador  left  very  content  to  give  the  news,  leaving  two 

Snides  who  should  take  them  by  a  straight  road ;  but  after  the  embasiM- 
or  had  gone  they  changed  their  minds  and  these  soldiers  did  not  go. 
If  they  had  gone  they  would  have  seen  the  truth,  and  they  would  hf?e 
come  out  of  this  doubt,  if  it  is  or  if  it  is  not.  Here  was  lost  a  veiy 
great  opportunity,  and  we  can  say  that  it  will  be  long  before  the  lost 
opportunity  will  be  recovered. 

Jonmey  of  I>oii  Joah  I>e  Onate  to  Califomia  hj  lisad, 

44.  In  the  year  1604,  on  the  7th  of  the  month  of  October,  D.  Juan  de 
Ofiate  started  from  the  town  of  San  Gabriel  to  discover  the  Sea  of  the 
South.  He  took  in  his  company  the  Father  Fray  Francisco  de  Escobar, 
who  was  then  comiiario  of  those  provinces,  and  a  lay  brother  called 
Fray  Juan  de  Buenaventura,  apostolic  men ;  and  the  Father  comisario  was 
a  very  learned  man  and  had  a  gift  for  languages,  as  he  learned  them  all 
with  great  facility.  He  took  on  this  Journey  30  soldiers,  the  most  of 
them  Visofios ;  and  they  did  not  carry  more  than  fourteen  pair  of  horse 
equipments.  Traveling  towards  the  west  60  leagues,  they  ai  rived  at 
^Sait  i>rovince  of  Cufii,  that  is  in  some  plains  more  inhabited  by  hares  and 
rabbits  than  by  Indians.  There  are  six  pueblos ;  in  all  of  them  there 
are  no  more  than  ^00  terraced  houses  of  many  stories,  like  those  of  New 
Mexico.  The  largest  pueblo  and  head  of  all  is  the  pueblo  of  Cibola, 
that  in  their  language  is  called  Havico.  It  hss  1 10  houses.  The  food, 
like  that  general  in  all  the  land,  is  com,  beans,  squashes,  meat  of  the 
hunt.  They  dress  in  mantas  of  Utli  woven  of  twisted  cord.  These 
Indians  have  no  cotton.  They  started  out  from  thb  pueblo,  aad 
4ifter  traveling  twenty  leagues  between  the  northwest  and  west,  tbey 
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arrived  at  the  province  of  Mooqni.    There  are  Hve  pueblos  and  in  all 
450  houses — the  same  number  of  houses  and  mantas  of  cotton. 

45.  In  the  province  of  Zuni  are  deposits  of  silver  of  so  fine  a  blue 
that  they  use  it  for  paint  and  carry  it  to  sell  to  the  settlements  of  New 
Mexico.  I  brought  some  stones  to  show,  and  the  painters  told  me  it  was 
the  best  blue  in  the  world,  and  that  in  this  city  [Mexico]  every  pound 
of  it  was  worth  $12,  and  there  was  not  a  pound  [to  be  had].  Likewise 
as  to  the  green  [paint]  of  New  Mexico,  in  particular  that  of  the  Homex 
[Jemez]  is  extremely  fine  in  the  leaf;  and  of  these  two  sorts  there 
might  be  made  freight  to  bring  here. 

46.  They  left  Mooqui,  and  at  1 0  leagues  toward  the  west  they  arrived  at 
the  Colorado  River,  They  called  it  thus  because  the  water  is  nearly  red  ; 
this  river  runs  from  northwest  to  southeast ;  afterwards  it  gives  a  turn 
to  the  west,  and  they  say  it  enters  the  California  [Gulf].  Prom  here 
to  where  it  empties  into  the  sea  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  of 
pine  forests.  (52)  Prom  this  river  they  traveled  toward  the  west,  cross- 
in|^  a  mountain  range  of  pines  that  was  eight  leagues  across,  at  whooe 
skirts  along  the  south  side  the  river  San  Antonio  runs  seventeen  leagues 
away  from  San  Josiy  which  is  the  Colorado ;  it  runs  north  and  south 
through  rough  mountains  and  very  high  cli&.  It  is  of  little  water ; 
it  has  many  fish  and  good.  Prom  this  river  the  land  is  temperate. 
Pive  leagues  on  toward  the  west  is  the  river  of  the  Sacrament.  It  is  of 
as  much  water  as  that  of  San  Antonio,  of  ss  many  fish  and  as  good.  It 
has  its  birth  eleven  leagues  towards  Che  west.  It  runs  northwest  and 
southeast  along  the  skirts  of  some  very  high  mountains  where  the 
Spaniards  took  out  very  good  ores,  and  there  are  many  mineral 
deposits.  Until  arriving  at  this  place  the  Spaniards  had  not  found  any- 
thing that  contented  them.  It  is  a  very  fit  place  for  the  dwelling  of 
the  Spaniards ;  it  is  a  place  where  they  could  erect  reduction  works. 
There  are  good  lands  for  crops,  beautiful  fields  and  pasture  for  herds, 
and  many  waters.  In  this  mountain  range  the  Cruzados  Indians  have 
their  homes.  They  are  ranchers ;  the  houses  of  straw ;  they  sow  no 
supplies  ;  they  sustain  themselves  with  the  game  which  they  kill,  deer 
and  mountain  sheep  (of  which  there  are  many).  With  the  skins  the 
men  and  women  cover  themselves;  all  go  barefooted,  little  and  big. 
They  also  have  for  their  sustenance  mescali,  which  is  preserve  of  the 
root  of  maguey. 

47.  They  call  these  Indians  Cruzados  [cross-wearing]  on  account  of 
some  crosses  that  all,  little  and  big,  tie  ui>on  the  lock  of  hair  that  falls 
over  the  forehead ;  and  this  they  do  when  they  see  the  Spaniards.  The 
origin  of  this  ceremony  was  not  known  then ;  afterwards  it  has  become 
known  that  many  years  ago  there  traveled  through  that  land  a  priest  of 
my  father  St.  Prancis  who  told  them  that  if  some  time  they  should  see 
men  bearded  and  white,  that  so  that  they  would  not  attack  them  nor 
harm  them,  they  should  put  on  those  crosses,  which  is  something 
esteemed  by  them.  They  took  it  so  much  to  Ibemoty  that  they  have 
not  forgotten.  The  men  are  well  featured  and  noble ;  and  the  women 
handsome,  with  beautiful  eyes,  and  they  are  affectionate.  These  Indians 
said  that  the  sea  was  twenty  days*  journeys  from  there  (of  those  which 
they  travel,  which  they  calculate  at  about  five  leagues).  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  no  nation  of  these  was  caught  in  a  lie.  They  also  said  that 
two  days*  journey  from  there  was  a  river  of  little  water,  by  which  they 
went  to  another  very  large  one  that  enters  into  the  sea,  on  whose  banks 
there  was  a  nation  called  Amacava,  Aud  soon,  farther  on,  many  other 
nations  who  sow  and  gather  corn,  beans  and  squashes.  They  left  the 
Rio  del  Sacramento,  traveling  towards  the  west  and  southwest  fifteen 
leagues,  finding  at  every  stop  good  watering-places.  They  arrived  at 
the  river  of  little  water,  called  San  Andres. 

[TO  BB  CONTINUKD.] 

(63)    The  noble  pineries  of  tbe  Flagstaff  region. 


A  repnbUc  no  longer  jchJdiu  of  its  rights  has  besmn  to  Iom  them. 

Pirtsuea  mauAil'tliinE  tohavc;  and  we  all  like  Roosevelt  for  hav- 
ing them.  Bnt  his  beat  Triends  note  with  legret  bis  growing  tendencr 
to  think  with  them. 

It  iB  all  vei7  well  for  Americans  to  have  confidence  in  the  President. 
That  is  what  they  keep  a  President  for.  But  confidence  does  not  mean 
a  state  of  coma.  Let  na  tmst  in  God  and  UcEinley,  but  keep  the  Con- 
stitution  dt7. 

Piest.  Wheeler's  stirring  prophecy  and  Prof.  Brown's  compact  record 
net  forth  the  University  of  California  in  edeqnate  light.  Ttie  State  is 
proud  of  its  University — end  with  reason.  Already,  against  many  dis- 
conragements,  it  hasearned  a  place  of  honor  among  the  best  State  Univer- 
sities of  the  Union.  We  shall  be  still  prouder  of  it  after  a  bit.  Mean- 
time, rich  Californiana  shonld  pat  money  where  all  of  ns  will  pnt  faith. 
The  University  of  California  shonld  be  the  best-eqnipped  in  the  world. 
It  will  be,  if  all  for  whom  California  has  done  a  great  deal  will  do  a 
little  for  California. 

Christmas  in  Califomial  Christmas  without  snow,  slosh,  where 
pneumonia  or  fnmacee ;  Christmas  with  open  windows   and  Chribthas 

roees  nodding  in  at  them  the  compliments  of  the  day  ;  Christ-  i^  rSai.. 

mas  with  humming-birds  whirring  about  the  door  end  a  mocking-bird 
in  tnne  on  the  ridgepole ;  Christmas  without  overcoats,  cheat  protectors, 
scarfii,  ear-mnfis,  wrtstlels,  arctics — bnt  in  their  stead  barefoot  children 
chasing  butterflies  over  a  sward  of  infinite  flowers.  "It  can't  be  did?" 
Oh,  yes,  it  can— and  is.  "It  wouldn't  be  Christmas?"  Oh,  yes,  it 
would — and  is.  The  Christmas  heart  is  just  as  big  and  warm  here  as  if 
it  had  pleurisy  in  its  next-door  pulmonary  neighbor.  And  as  for  Christ- 
mas weather,  you  must  permit  yourself  to  be  reminded  that  God  did 
not  aend  the  Babe  to  earth  in  a  New  Bngland  climate,  bnt  picked  out 
one  like  California.  The  traditional  refrigerator  Christmas  is  the  land- 
able  resort  of  those  who,  without  knowing  the  Real  Thing,  make  the 
best  of  their  frost-bitten  counterfeit.  But  here's  wishing  everyone, 
everywhere,  the  merriest  Christmss,  even  if  they  have  to  come  to  Cal- 
ifornia to  get  it. 

Good  Americans  love  England  ;  but  it  is  a  pretty  poor  Ameri-      ^hb 
can  that  loves  her  politicians.     They  are  as  corrupt  and  as  TVO 

smng  as  onrs,  and  possibly  still  surpass  outs  in  their  confi-  bnglandb 

dence  that  they  can  fool  the  people.  English  politicians  tried  twice 
to  crush  this  nation  in  its  infancy.  They  wished  its  disruption  in  our 
Civil  War.  Just  now  they  are  trying  to  murder  another  little  republic, 
that  they  may  "  go  through  its  pockets."  Bnt  the  Bngland  we  love  and 
honoris  not  the  British  politicians — it  is  the  English  People.  Tin 
were  not  on  the  aide  of  the  stupid  and  brutal  George  ;  or  the  feeble 
Colonies  would  have  been  wiped  off  the  earth.  TAty  did  not  pray  for 
Jeff  Davis;  or  theie  might  have  been  no  Appomattox.  TAty  are  not 
Gerce-bearted  to  butcher  the  Boeti.    And  not  only  the  People  but  the 
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Statesmen.  There  were  English  anti-Imperialista  in  1776 — Bnrke,  Focc, 
Chatham,  all  the  men  of  their  day  we  most  honor — and  in  1812  and 
1861 .  And  their  blood  is  still  alive  in  1899.  And  as  England  has  a  ^ood 
deal  to  learn  from  our  politicians  in  the  way  of  snobbery  and  abject- 
ness,  she  doesn't  ''copperhead"  her  citizens  for  thinking,  nor  stop 
their  mail.  It  is  the  hope  for  humanity — for  no  nation  has  ever  yet  be- 
come so  unscrupulous,  do  selfish,  so  venal,  as  its  machine  politicians. 
The  present  pity  of  it  is  that  decent  English  boys  axe  shedding  their 
lives  to  fatten  a  schemer  who  would  cart-tail  his  grandmother  for  a 
dividend. 

FROM  APRic*s  As  everyonc  past  infancy  in  politics  can  see,  the  Bnglish  poli- 

8UNNT  ticians  now  dominant  have  long  been  slyly  pushing  the  Trans- 

FOTJNTAIN8.  yaal  Republic  into  a  corner,  for  the  express  purpose  of  cut- 
ting her  throat.  Nothing  could  have  saved  her— except  to  give  her 
house  up  to  the  robbers  and  go  into  exile ;  there  to  be  robbed  again  as 
soon  as  she  had  made  another  wilderness  worth  imperial  stealing*  The 
only  difference  made  by  Kruger*s  manful  stand  is  that  the  Boeis  will 
have  some  satisfaction  before  they  are  crushed.  But  they  were  to  be 
crushed  anyhow. 

How  innumerably  we  rabbit  dunces  is  shown  by  the  American  apol- 
ogies for  this  wicked  and  wanton  war.  It  is  "  to  protect  her  citizens  " 
the  Uitlanders,  that  noble  Old  England  goes  to  war.  Aye,  Jk^r  citizens. 
Apparently  this  never  grazes  the  journalistic  mind.  The  intruding 
Uitlanders  are  in  the  Transvaal  to  make  money.  They  do  not,  and  wiu 
not,  become  citizens.  There  are  many  able  and  some  good  men  among 
these  fortune  seekers ;  but  economically  they  occupy  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  Transvaal  that  the  Chinese  do  to  California.  They  are 
aliens,  here  to  make  money  and  take  it  home.  Do  we  let  the  Chinese 
vote  ?  Nay,  do  we  let  unnaturalized  Englishmen  ?  There  are  as  many 
Britons  in  California  as  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal.  Unless  they 
foreswear  the  Queen  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  we  do  not  let  them  vote  in  five  years  nor  in  fifty ;  and  we 
know  what  we  would  say  to  them  if  they  were  so  sublimely  impudent 
as  to  demand  the  suffrage  as  aliens.  If  a  million  Americans  settled  in 
Enf^land,  would  they  be  given  a  vote  as  long  as  they  retained  their 
United  States  citizenship  ?  Well,  there  are  the  Uitlanders  for  you. 
Their  claim  that  a  fortune-hunter  is  entitled  to  vote  in  a  country  he 
refuses  to  become  a  citizen  of,  is  the  most  barefaced  plea  that  ever  came 
into  court.  And  that  is  the  English  politician  excuse  for  a  war  to  ex- 
terminate a  dauntless  little  nation  which  has  not  so  many  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  whole  republic  as  England  has  voters  in  a  shire 
city! 

BRSHDBK8  While  the  administration  is  mumbling  vague  threats  of  the 

OP  terrible  things  it  will  do  to  American  citizens  if  they  don't 

TROUBi^B.  stop  daring  to  think ;  and  the  newspaper  lackeys  howl  that  the 
people  who  protest  against  war  are  the  only  ones  to  blame  for  it — these 
troubled  gentlemen  are  forgetting  the  chief  offender.  They  want  to 
get  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  "  proceed  against"  it, 
and  exclude  it  from  the  mails,  and  let  us  know  what  a  seditious,  copper- 
head, traitorous  document  it  is.  And  then  the  Constitution,  which  is 
about  as  wicked.  For  these  two  old-fashioned  papers  have  done  more 
to  "encourage  the  Filipinos*'  than  all  the  anti-Imperial  speeches  of 
today — ^just  as  they  inspired  Mexico,  Central  America,  Peru,  Chile,  and 
all  the  other  mainland  colonies  to  revolt  from  Spain  ;  just  as  they  today 
inspire  the  people  who  protest  against  a  war  of  conquest.  These  wicked 
manifestos  of  human  rights  should  be  suppressed  I  They  make  trouble, 
at  home  and  abroad — for  those  who  violate  them.  Let  us  wipe  them 
out,  and  tie  to  Commerce  and  Chances  for  American  Capital  1 
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dome  do  it  of  willful  knavery,  but  the  vast  majority  because      Lincoln 
they  know  no  better.    The  childish  papers  and  paper-educated  ^^  A 

people  who  shriek  "copperhead"  and  "traitor"  at  all  who  " copfhrhrad.  • 

disagree  with  the  President's  war,  of  course  know  as  little  as  they  little 
care  about  even  the  modern  history  of  their  country.  Not  even  the 
silliest  of  them  would  dare  call  Abraham  I^incoln  a  copperhead — but  he 
was  one,  by  their  definition,  just  as  ex-Speaker  Reed,  and  ex-President 
Cleveland,  and  Senator  Edmunds,  and  Senator  Hoar  and  a  host  more  of 
our  foremost  men  are  now,  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  who  f^t  their 
minds  by  "  boiler-plate"  from  Washington.  They  do  not  know  enough 
to  know  that  Lincoln  stood  up  in  Congress  in  Polk's  Mexican  War  and 
criticised  it  and  the  President's  precipitation  of  it  as  severely  as  Senator 
Hoar  has  criticised  McElinley .    But  he  did. 

G.  Wharton  James  was  a  methodist  minister  at  Long  Beach,      ^  danibl 
Cal..  till  detected,  tried  and  expelled  the  pulpit  for  indecency  comb  to 

too  oaae  to  be  catalogued.    Later,  hotel  tout,  and  like  scien-  jddgmbnt. 

tific  industries.  At  present,  lecturing  where  he  is  not  known.  These 
unpleasant  facts  of  record  would  be  impertinent  were  it  not  that  the 
gentleman  takes  the  name  of  California  and  of  Southwestern  science  in 
vain ;  and  as  reliably  as  one  might  expect.  California  needs  no  un- 
savory advocates  ;  and  science  is  ungrateful  for  ignorant  and  menda- 
cious handling. 

The  retirement  of  B.  L.  Godkin  from  the  New  York  Evening     timb 
/bj/,  by  reason  of  ill  health— though  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  and 

jeers  from  newspapers  which    parrot  what  they  heai>— is  a  proportion. 

national  loss.  One  did  not  have  to  agree  always  with  Mr.  Godkin — I 
for  one  frequently  did  not  But  history,  a  few  hundred  years  from  now, 
will  remember  him  as  one  of  not  more  than  five  greatest  editorial 
writers  the  United  States  had  produced  up  to  the  end  of  the  19th  cent- 
ury. Whereas,  In  25  years  a  student  will  have  to  hunt  up  a  quack  paid 
*'  Encyclopedia  of  Biography  "  of  this  day  to  find  out  the  names  of  the 
persons  now  running  most  of  the  papers  that  abuse  him.  This  is  the 
di£Gsrence  between  fame  and  our  conceit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  first  act  of  Congress  upon  convening  what 
will  be  to  call  for  the  documento  and  information  about  the  congrbss 

Philippine  war  which  have  been  so  sedulouslj^  kept  from  the  must  pacb 

people.  And  this  from  no  spirit  of  partisanship,  but  from  invulnerable 
American  reasons.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  dispense  with  Congress  and 
the  ballot  and  leave  government  to  one  man,  no  matter  how  good  a  man  he 
may  be.  If  Congress  and  the  people  are  not  to  **meddle"  with  national 
policies,  but  shut  their  eyes,  put  their  minds  in  the  safe-deposit  and  trust 
God  and  the  President,  why,  let  us  acknowledge  our  dictator  formally, 
and  not  keep  up  the  cowardly  pretext  that  the  ring  through  our  noses  is 
a  republican  ornament. 

For  nine  months  this  countir  has  been  waging  a  war  of  conquest ;  a 
war  which  the  countiy  did  not  declare  and  has  never  sanctioned.  It  has 
been  one  man's  war,  and  the  people  have  been  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  its 
status  and  conduct.  News  has  been  suppressed  and  doctored.  The  Ad- 
ministntion  censorship  confessedly  stopped  all  reports  that  ''might  hurt 
the  Administration."  In  place  of*^  giving  the  people  light,  a  bureau  of 
glitter  has  been  sent  up  and  down  the  country  to  fill  us  with  agreeable 
sounds  but  no  facts.  Congress,  the  representative  of  the  people,  has 
been  kept  outside  the  door  while  the  political  machine  determined  the 
fate  of  tiie  Nation.  It  is  "  hands  off  my  war  " — though,  of  course,  the 
President  is  too  wise  a  man  to  say  so  and  too  good  a  man  to  be  con- 
scions  that  he  feels  so.    But  he  does  so. 

Now  it  is  disagreeable  for  Congress  to  remind  the  President  of  its  own 
prerogative  in  this  matter  ;  and  Uiere  are  some  Congressmen  whose  code 
of  morals  is  to  be  agreeable.    But  there  are  some  to  whom  it  would  be 
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even  more  unpleasant  to  do  wrong.  And  even  the  boneless  ones  need 
not  be  fools.  The  whole  drift  of  oar  politics  now  shows  that  if  Connress 
does  not  goard  its  powers  it  will  presently  have  none.  There  shonld  be 
no  partisanship  in  it  and  no  disrespect.  If  President  McKinley  is  the 
honest  man  he  is  believed  to  be,  he  cares  more  for  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion than  for  having  his  own  way ;  he  will  thank  Congress  for  discussing 
in  full  light  a  policy  which  everyone  not  a  congenitid  fool  knows  to  be 
the  most  important  that  this  nation  has  encountered  in  its  whole  his- 
tory. If  Congress  sees  fit  to  legalize  his  acts  of  the  last  nine  months, 
his  position  will  be  much  stronger  than  it  is  now.  If  it  does  not,  his 
position  will  be  no  worse.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  by  all  concerned 
*that  the  people,  and  not  the  President,  are  the  real  government  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  they,  not  he,  must  decide  whether  this  country 
shall  remain  a  republic  or  become  a  colonial  empire  under  William  I. 

^^^  Aguinaldo  is  not  Washington.     But  neither  are  you  and  I 

QUITE  A  Washingtons.    Did  that  ever  occur  to  you  ?    Yet  we  can  love 

WASHINGTON,  our  couutry,  can  we  not  ?  We  can  love  freedom  and  fear 
whatever  gods  may  be,  just  as  well  as  the  greatest.  If  no  one  were  en- 
titled to  liberty  who  was  not  as  big  as  George  Washington,  the  Repub- 
lic would  have  perished  long  ago.  But  a  republic  is  a  place  where  ev^^ 
man,  little  and  big,  has  the  right  to  be  free.  Wherein  even  Aguinaldo 
does  resemble  Washington  is  that  he  is  fighting  for  his  country's  liberty, 
and  for  doing  that,  no  man  who  is  worthy  of  liberty  himself  can  despise 
another.  Even  Imperialists  would  strengthen  their  case  by  not  black- 
guarding the  '*  misguided  enemy."  The  fable  of  A^gruinaldo's  having 
sold  out"  to  Spain  is  still  parroted  by  stupid  newspapers;  though  it 
has  been  proved,  officially  and  in  our  own  government  records,  to  be 
entirely  false.  If  the  Filipino  chief  is  such  small  potatoes,  it  is  little 
credit  that  an  American  Major-General,  with  three  times  as  many  men 
— and  incomparably  more  effective  men — and  ten  times  the  armament,* 
had  not  been  able  to  dig  him  out  of  his  hill  in  ten  months.  There  is 
room  for  self-respect  and  common  sense,  even  in  discussions  of  our  war 
of  conquest. 

WHERE  All  Americans  believe  in  the  Flag — but  there  are  several  sorts 

ii"  of  belief.    Some  feel  that  its  only  place  is  over  the  heads  and 

BBi/ONOB.  lives  of  freemen.  Some  fancy  it  is  just  the  thing  for  a  beer 
si^p  or  a  soap-wrapper  or  the  decorations  of  a  pug  dog.  Some  used  to 
thmk  it  an  inspiring  symbol  to  float  over  the  auction  block  on  whicdi 
Ne^oes  were  i>eddled.  Not  long  aeo  a  vulgar  murderess  (who  will  find 
justice  in  Mexico)  showed  the  "who-will-haul-it-down'*  patriotism  by 
going  to  prison  wrapped  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Now  it  must  be  a 
pretty  inflamed  mind  which  cannot  see  that  true  reverence  for  Old 
Glory  includes  removing  it  from  places  where  it  will  get  stained. 

It  is  as  much  a  mistake  for  an  American  President  to  get  the  notion 
that  he  is  the  Flag  as  it  is  for  the  newspapers  to  persist  in  the  delusion 
that  they  are  the  People. 

California  will  net  more  money  this  year  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory. Partly  because  it  has  started  as  a  model  year,  and  everything  will 
do  its  prettiest ;  and  partly  because  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  will  this 
year  g^ve  their  first  crop.  California  is  a  marvel  already  ;  but  modem 
California  is  only  begun. 

As  American  humor  is  reputed  to  be  grim  at  times,  it  cannot  be 
blamed  for  seeing  a  smile  amid  all  the  shame  and  pity  of  the  case,  as 
the  giant  British  Empire  lays  consoling  hands  to  mutual  shoulders  and 
whispers  bravely:  "Bear  up!  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip."  A  whale 
"  bearing  up"  under  the  bite  of  the  smelt  it  has  gone  forth  to  swallow. 

Chas.  F.  I^UMIOS. 


OS  its  cover  the  legend  "Tlie  Uagaxltie  of  California  and  the  West." 
It  i»  the  only  pnbllcation  which  ever  carried  that  title— nntU  now.  The 
Overland  ateaia  the  words  for  tta  November  cover — nslug  them  for  the  first 
time  In  Its  history.  This  shows  several  things.  Pint,  that  the  Overland  is 
hard  hit.  Second,  thatit  lackawittoinventalegend  of  itaown.  Third, 
that  its  notions  of  honor  are  dim.  No  honest  person  steals— even  a 
Dame.  No  one  bat  a  fool  need  to.  There  are  as  good  fish  In  tlie  sea  as 
were  ever  csnght.  And  anyhow  the  legend  as  stolen  is  false.  The  Over- 
land la  a  magazine  in  California,  but  not  o/  it  It  Is  a  warmed-over  Imi- 
tation of  an  Eastern  nisgadne ;  a  reconise  of  those  who  cannot  get  into 
Bastem  magazines.    And  now  an  Imitator  at  home. 

One  of  the  most  eTonlMtely   beantifiil   books  pnblished  in      KBallt 
modem  times  Is  TVu  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag,  by  Smest  xoi 

Seton  ThomtMon.  And  it  is  as  good  as  It  is  beautifitl — a  story 
of  extraordinary  heart  and  tingle,  quite  worthy  of  the  author  of  Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known.  The  lUnstiation  is  lavish  and  delightful.  We 
cannot  have  too  much  of  this  sort  of  book-making,  nor  of  this  sort  of 
writing.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
(1.50. 

It  is  only  once  in  a  good  while  that  a  book  of  snch  full  satis-      stories 
Action  comes  to   hand  as  Morgan  Robertson's    Whett  Artgtit 
Ftar  to  Triad.     These  eleven  short  stories  have  a  certain  virile  RBal>. 

poise  which  gives  them  ancommon  appeal.  Mr.  Robertson's  field  is 
the  sea,  as  Mr.  Hamblen's  is.  He  "knows  the  ropes"  as  well  and  writes 
rather  better.  But  the  structural  difference  between  the  two  is  that  of, 
we  may  say,  ethical  vision.  Hamblen  makes  heroes  of  the  "Bucko" 
brutes  and  cowards  who  made  the  American  marine  a  dream  of  hell ; 
who  broke  the  jaws  and  arms  of  helpless  men  ;  who  were  perhaps 
the  most  bestial  things  that  ever  wore  the  shape  of  man.  In  Robert- 
son's atones  these  vulgar  bullies  play  not  the  hero's  but  the  villain's 
rfite  ;  and  providentially  ^t  their  come-uppance  in  a  fashion  to  delight 
every  fair-play  lover.  These  stories  are  ingeniona,  vital,  actnal  and, 
curiously  enough,  full  of  a  dry  humor.  There  is  no  laboring  to  be 
witty ;  but  the  situations  are  so  just,  so  delicionsly  in  tune  with  our 
■ympathiea,  and  so  fnll  of  grim  humor  that  they  evoke  laughter  of  a 
sort  few  books  call  out  nowadays.  Among  the  year's  books  of  short 
stories  none  is  to  be  more  heartily  commended  than  this  as  one  sare  to 
please  the  friend  who  reads  it.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  $1,25. 
Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

A  handsome,  a  fascinating  and  a  really  valuable  book  is  Sara      MAXIMILIAN 
Y.  Stevenson's  Maximilian   in   Mtxicn.     Mrs.  Stevenson  was  a  ^"^  HIS 

part  of  that  struge  tragedy  of  the  Uttle  Napoleon's  toy  «n-  "^  BiinKB 
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pile  in  America,  and  while  the  history  can  be  had  elsewhere,  the  per* 
aonal  reminiscences  of  an  eye-and-ear- witness  aie  deeply  interesting. 
Perhaps  in  all  American  history  there  has  been  no  chapter  more 
dramatic  than  that  of  the  good,  we^  Austrian  and  his  sacrifice  to 
French  ambition ;  and  his  consort,  poor  Carlota,  is  a  proverb  of  uni- 
versal pity.  Mis.  Stevenson's  personal  narrative  is  good  reading  in  both 
applications  of  the  word.  Flaws  might  be  picked  in  the  Spanish, 
and  sometimes  in  the  historical  estimates ;  bat  this  would  be  ungrate- 
ful to  a  book  so  decidedly  excellent  in  its  line.  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York.    $2.50.    Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

T^A'^gL  fvUA  a  PessimUt  in  Spain,  by  Mary  F.  Nixon,  is  in  its  second 

"^^tB.  edition — and  deserves  it.    It  is  a  bright,  instructive  and  just 

GOOD  9YE8.  BOW  particularly  timely  book  of  travel.  For  the  itinerary — 
gossiping,  and  reinfoioed  by  historical  information  —  Miss  Nixon  has 
a  happy  faculty.  Above  all  she  is  not  provincial,  but  sees  things  with 
unbiased  eyes.  The  illustration  is  well  chosen  and  attractive.  B.  Her* 
der,  St.  Louis.    $1.29. 

i^RBi'  Harper^s  Magazine   enters,  this   month,  its  one-hundredth 

ANi>  volume.    It  is  not  too  much  to  call  it  the  world's  leading  msca- 

9muL  B9ST.  zine— the  most  interesting,  the  most  instructive,  the  most  virUe. 
For  many  years  it  has  been,  under  H.  M.  Alden,  the  most  American  of 
our  monthlies ;  the  best  balance  between  real  progress  and  proper  con- 
servatism ;  the  least  cowardly  of  its  class.  In  the  mad  comi>etitioa  of 
late  years  it  has  never  lost  its  head.  An3rthing  new  and  good  it  has  had 
as  well  as  the  best,  and  generally  a  little  better.  Things  new  and  sillv  it 
has  not  run  after.  There  are  just  four  great  manizines  of  the  first  dass 
in  the  world,  and  all  in  America.  All  have  thsir  special  merits.  But 
the  old  standby,  Harper* s,  is,  as  it  has  been  for  halt  a  century,  still  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  The  price  has  been  reduced  to  $3  per  year,  and 
without  cheapening  of  quality. 

A  POUR-  A  rare  good  dog-book,  which  will  warm  everv  dog-lover  and 

FOOTED  every  hunter,  is  Diomed,  by  John  Sergeant  Wise.     **  Diomed" 

▲UTOBZOGRaPHY.  is  a  famous  setter,  at  home  in  Virginia ;  and  his  "autobiogra- 
phy'* is  more  interesting  and  actually  more  heartening  than  that  of  a 
great  many  people  would  be.  The  story  is  excellently  well  done,  and  is 
a  monument  of  loving  work  ;  while  the  illustration  is  lavish.  "Di's*' 
puppy  hood,  schooling  and  first  hunting ;  his  escapades  after  rabbits  and 
his  gradual  development  of  conscience  as  a  peerless  bird-dog;  the 
famous  hunts  that  distinguish  his  prime,  the  mellow  reflections  of  his 
old  age— these  are  set  down  so  vividly  that  the  reader  soon  realizes  that 
"  Diomed"  was  a  real  dog,  and  that  this  is,  despite  its  whimsical  form, 
his  real  story,  written  by  one  who  loved  him.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    $2.00. 

▲NOTH9R  Stockton's  fire-fly  fancy  seems  never  to  settle  down  to  a  plain, 

9TOCKTONIAN  folded  bug.    It  is  forever  on  the  wing  and  sgjpw,  dancing 

WHIMSY.  -  through  the  night  of  no-man-knows-whither.  The  Vizier  qjF 
the  Tivo-Homed  Alexander  is  pure  Stocktonesque,  a  whixnsy  beyond 
other  invention.  The  hero  found  the  Fountain  of  Youth  in  Abraham's 
time,  drank  it  dry,  and  naturallv  has  lived  ever  since,  without  aging, 
but  gathering  experience  beyond  compare.  Particularly  in  matrimcmy, 
having  wedded  some  pretty  girl  of  about  every  generation  in  the  last 
4,000  years.  After  "  personally  conducted"  acquaintance  with  Isaac, 
Samson,  Solomon,  Herodotus,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Moses,  Maria  Bdge- 
worth,  Petrarch,  Napoleon,  and  other  mile-posts  of  history,  he  is  now  a 
New  York  broker— decidedly  "with  a  past."  The  story  is  very  divert- 
ing.   The  Century  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50.    Los  Angeles,  C.  C  Parker. 
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Anyone  who  htm  read  BCaurice  Hewlett's  Foresi  Lovers  will  be      high- 
rare  to  get  hold  of  and  devour  his  LUtle  Novels  of  Italy,   Asiy-  ci^ss 

one  who  hasn't,  cannot  do  it  too  soon.    For  Mr.  Hewlett  is  a  work. 

rare  craftsman.  What  he  writes  is  really  literature ;  distinguished  of 
style,  and  full  of  the  better  romance.  The  five  "little  novels  "  in  this 
charming  volume  are  all  antique  gems,  of  a  cutting  few  workmen  can 
do~-or  do  do— nowadays .  And  a  teauty  of  him  is  that  his  precise  and  evi- 
dently fond  lapidaryin|[  does  not  dry  up  the  human  juices  in  his  veins. 
It  would  be  hflod  to  devise  a  mind  which  would  not  find  these  romances 
deeply  interesting.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

A  peculiar  and  deeply  interesting  work  is  Josiah  Flvnt's      studio 
T^ampin^  with  Tramps,    Mr.  Flynt  has  been  the  real  thing,  OP  ths 

in  this  and  several  other  countries— no  brief  '<  slummer'*  but  a  vagabond. 

full*fledKed  "hobo."  And  with  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  he  has  carried  a 
shrewd  head  and  a  human  heart.  For  of  course  his  tramping  was  for 
study  of  his  fellows.  Pew  of  us  know  how  this  other  half  live ;  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  find  out  by  Mr.  Flynt's  aid ;  as  significant  and  inform- 
ative as  it  is  full  of  human  interest.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.50.    Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

No  other  humor  in  many  years  has  hit  the  general  funny-bone      JUST 

so  squarely  as  "Mr.  Dooley's."    He  has  taken  the  modem  wrbrb 

place  of  A.  Ward.     And   his  tremendous  vogue  has   been  ^^  i*- 

merited.    With  some  allowance  for  the  news^per  pressure,  it  is  a  mass 

of  excellent  wit.    The  latest  embodiment  of  it  is  an  attractive  volume, 

Mr,  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Countrymen  ;  a  book  worth  adding  to 

collections  of  American  literature.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

$1.25. 

There  is  no  American  so  wise  that  he  will  be  hurt  by  reading      a  book 
Outlines  of  Civics,  by  Prof.  Frederick  H.  Oark,  of  the  Lowell  TO  VH 

Hi^h  School,  San  Fntudsco.     Designed  as  a  supplement  to  the  KEPT, 

abridged  edition  of  Bryce's  great  work,  The  American  Commonwealth, 
it  is  a  clear,  compact  and  li^nable  summary  of  the  machinery  of  our 
sovemment,  about  which  we  should  know  so  much  and  do  know  so 
Bttle.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    75  cents. 

Morrison  I.  Swift  does  not  belie  his  name—certainly  there  is      an  •  anti  •• 
"nothing  slow"  about  his  fiery  volume  Imperialism  and  Lib-  AND  A 

erty,     Mr.    Swift   thinks   straight   on   the   present   shame;  tartar 

and  having  a  tongue  of  uncommon  endowment  he  talks  upon  it  elo- 
quently, not  to  say  vitriolically.  The  language  is  as  fierce  as  the  rea- 
soning is  (in  general)  apt.  But  perhaps  the  l^ok  would  do  more  good 
if  more  reprmed.    Ronbroke  Press,  Los  Angeles.    $1.50. 

If  only  for  the  one  character  of  the  old  weaver  with  a  heart  of     an  unusual 
gold,  Blanche  Willis  Howard's  posthumous  novel  with  the  sort  of 

strange  name  Dyonisius  the  Weaver^ s  Hearths  Dearest  would  be  HEROINE- 

worth  while.  But  "  Vroni,"  the  masterful  heroine,  is  a  more  striking 
creation  yet ;  and  there  is  no  little  stir  of  life  in  several  other  characters. 
It  is  a  frMh  and  interesting  story,  and  not  easy  to  be  laid  aside.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    $1.50. 

A  rattling  boy's  story,  sequel  to  the  popular  Lakerim  Ath-      the 
Utic  Club,  is  Rupert  Hughes's   The  Dozen  From  Lakerim,  x^akerim 

About  half  the  book  was  a  serial  in  St  Nicholas  :  the  rest  is  en-  boys  again. 

tirely  new.  There  are  plenty  of  shaking-up  adventures  for  these  school- 
boys ;  and  with  all  its  liveliness  the  book  is  of  good  tone.  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York.    $1.50.    Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 
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A  RSAI«  A  plain,  tme  tale  of  the  Dakota  of  twenty  yean  ago  is  Riunell 

WKSTBRN  Doubleday's  CatlU  Ranch  to  College,    A  frontier  boy's  life  is 

CARBBR.  told  in  homely,  anliterary  fashion,  from  ^e  Indian  fight  in 
which  he  was  mixed  at  twelve,  through  his  hard  youth  as  coal  miner, 
"  cow-pnncher,"  **  bronco-bnster,"  hunter,  tramp — and  finally  (by  an 
unexpected  awakening)  college  boy  in  the  Bast.  The  story  is  vouched 
for  as  true,  and  has  the  earmarks.  There  are  over  100  pictures,  of  which 
many  excellent  half-tones  from  Western  photographs  are  really  valuable. 
Sent  on  approval.  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  |l.50.  Iam 
Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

ciMDBRBLifA  por  any  young  person  who  has  found  the  i>aint  rather  rubbed 

UP  TO  off  the  old  standard  Cinderella,  a  very  satisfactory  brand-new 

DATB.  one,  with  artistic  variations,  may  be  found  in  The  Story  of 
BeUy,  by  Caroline  Wells.  *<Betty"  is  a  littie,  shipwrecked  Irish  waif, 
disclosed  first  as  a  scullery-maid,  and  liberally  endowed  with  hard 
knocks.  But  presently  she  turns  out  to  be  heir  of  the  McGuire  estate, 
and  quite  outdoes  the  old  Cinderella  bjr  buying  a  grandmother,  a  baby 
sister  and  other  useful  articles.  The  bright  story  is  well  illustrated  by 
Birch*    The  Century  Co.,  New  York.    $1 .50.    Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

GIBSON'S  My  Lady  and  Allan  Darke  might  be  anything,  so  far  as  its  title 

STIRRING  tells  us  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  most  uncommon  Rood 

ROMANCB.  novel  of  adventure,  and  one  the  most  blas^  reader  will  see 
through  to  the  end.  The  adventure  is  fierce  enough  for  the  most  stren- 
uous, the  love-story  exceptionally  sweet;  and  &e  author's  skill  in 
keeping  the  reader  on  the  hooks  of  suspense  is  notable.  It  is  a  breath- 
less story  but  a  sound  one ;  with  a  fine  live  heroine,  a  pretty  stout  hero, 
and  a  villain  past  damnation.  Charles  Donnel  Gibson  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct hit.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  ave,  N.  Y.    |1.50. 

"  OURS  "  A  new  subscription  work  in  24  folio  parts  presents  Our  Islands 

AND  and  Their  People^-CnhsL,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 

THBIR8.  etc.,  in  extremely  attractive  pictorial  shape.  Admirable 
photographs,  and  well-done  colored  photogravures  picture  these  insular 
conquests  from  the  most  interesting  side.  The  text,  by  Josd  Olivares,  a 
Califomian,  is  in  the  customary  line  ;  but  the  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  1200,  are  alone  worth  more  than  the  {nice  of  the 
work.  Fifty  cents  a  number,  two  or  more  numbers  a  month.  N.  D. 
Thompson  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis. 

TO  GLADDBN  A  gift  to  gladden  a  child's  heart  is  the  St.  Nicholas  ChHttmat 

YOUNG  Book^  a  handsome  square  octavo  in  a  cover  bright  with  can- 

HBARTs.  dies  and  holly,  rich,  broad  pages,  and  a  wealth  of  very  good 
things  that  have  been  published,  in  the  last  quarter  century,  in  the 
very  best  children's  magazine  in  the  world.  Famous  writers  and  the 
best  illustrators  are  here ;  and  more  than  200  pages  are  filial  with 
stories  and  pictures  of  holiday  turn.  For  so  perfectly  made  a  book  the 
price  is  extremely  low.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50.  Los  An- 
geles, for  sale  by  C.  C.  Parker. 

CASTLB'S  Bright,  stirring  and  with   many  unexpectednesses,  Bgerton 

GOOD  Castle  (whose  Pride  of  yennico  won  so  reasonable  a  success) 

STORY,  makes  his  story  of  Young  April.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
touch  a  lower  level  with  the  story  of  a  lad  of  twenty  suddenly  become 
Duke  and  desirous  to  have  his  fling  in  the  thirty  days  before  he  shall 
take  up  his  duties.  But  there  is  nothing  commonplace  or  vulgar  in 
Mr.  Egerton's  treatment;  and  at  least  two  of  his  characters  —  "Neu- 
berg"  and  *'Bva"— are  very  likeable.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.    $1.50. 

A  standard  edition  of  Percival  Pollard's  Cape  of  Storms  is  issued  by 
R.  G.  Badger,  Boston. 
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A  simple  story  of  the  London  **  other  haJf,"  Lesser  Destinies,      "  WFB 
by  Samuel  Gordon,  wins  interest  hardly  foreshown  in  its  first  among  thb 

chapters.    It  is  uneven,  and  at  times  the  touch  seems  insecure ;  lowi^y.'* 

but  '*  Tabitha,"  the  old-maid  workshop  girl,  and  her  awakening  to  love ; 
"Nance,**  the  burglar's  daughter  but  still  woman;  ** Jimmy'*  the 
cripple  and  "Ted"  the  hunchback,  and  "Phoebe,**  the  woman  that 
was — ^they  come  to  concern  us  in  their  loves  and  hates  and  fortunes. 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25. 

A  California  Idyll,  Ernest  McGaffey's  musical  little  poem,  is      a  handsomb 
issued  in  admirable  shape  by  the  Channing  Anxiliary  of  San  California 

Francisco.    A  cover  of  yucca  la  characteristic  and  attractive ;  publication. 

twenty-one  artistic  drawings  by  W.  H.  Bull  give  liberal  illustration ; 
and  the  whole  booklet  is  otnovel  distinction.  Mr.  McGaffey's  natural 
history  limps  in  one  spot ;  for  the  "road-runner"  does  not  tackle  rattle- 
snakes.  318  Post  street,  San  Francisco.  $1.   (In  Japan  vellum,  50  cents.) 

The  Mickey  Finn  Idylls,  by  Ernest  Jarrold,  is  a  collection  of      HOMBLY 
thirty  unpretentious,  human  sketches  of  a  human  little  Mick  human 

in  Harlem  and  his  animal  friends.    There  is  a  certain  unob-  nature 

trusive  pathos  in  these  slender  stories,  and  a  good  deal  of  naturalness. 
A  strong  commendation  by  Charles  A.  Dana  introduces  the  volume. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  approval.  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New 
York.    $1.25.    Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  ^rle,  whose  former  volume  was  so  much  esteemed      moRK  "from 
by  the  enlightened,  now  issues  More  Pot-fburri  from  a  Sur^  a  surrby 

rey  Garden.      It  is  a  pot-pourri  indeed — a  genial  gossip  of  gardbn." 

gardens,  flowers,  bulbs,  continental  travel,  the  servant-girl  question, 
cremation,  cooking,  and  pretty  much  everything  else.  Mrs.  Earle  is 
authoritative  on  gardening,  and  interesting  elsewhere.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    $2.00. 

Geo.  Ade,  who  has  made  his  hit  in  these  lines,  is  now  out      "FablBS 
with  a  book  more  enjoyable  than  its  predecessors,  because  in 

more  in  keeping      Fables  in  Slang  is  not  only  an  able  exposi-  BLANG." 

tion  of  the  vernacular  Chicagoese,  but  its  "  fables"  are  pretty  typically 
of  the  sort  called  "American  humor.**  Even  those  who  talk  English 
will  enjoy  its  whimsical  plotlets  and  jargon.  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  Chicago.    $1.00. 

Michael  Rolf  Englishman,  by  Mary  L.  Pendered,  is  a  Jane-      1.0 vb 
austentatious  love-story  between  a  young  lady  of  "birth"  and  a  and 

— a   person    in    the  Englishly-dreadful    way  of  trade.    The  "TRADB." 

power  of  the  nominally  "gentle**  passion  could  not  be  more  severely 
tested.  But  it  is  enough  ;  and  the  lady  loved  "shop**  and  all.  Sent  on 
approval.  Doubleday  and  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  $1.25.  Los  Ange- 
les, C.  C.  Parker. 

Blood  sometimes  tells,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe*s  daughter  (I/anra      girls 
E.  Richards)  has  the  communicative  sort,  as  readers  of  Captain  and 

January  need  not  be  informed.    Her  latest.  Quicksilver  Sue,  is  girls. 

a  storv  young  girls  will  enfoy,  and  with  benefit.  The  book,  like  all  that 
its  publishers  produce,  is  handsomely  made,  and  is  well  illustrated.  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York.    $1.     Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

In  a  critical  trial  of  seven  months  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has      N0TB8. 
won  the  prize  offered  by  Printer^ s  Ink  to  the  newspaper  giving 
bolt  service  to  the  advertiser ;  open  to  all  papers  south  of  a 
line  drawn  from  ocean  to  ocean  through  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati and   Philadelphia.      With    Washington,    Baltimore  and  New 
Orleans  in  the  light,  it  is  significant  of  many  things  that  the  prize  comes 
to  a  California  city  which  had  only  25,000  people  a  dozen  years  ago. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  Wm.  Dozey — who  has  done  so  much  for 
artistic  book  production  on  this  Coast — has  risen  from  failure  and  re- 
sumed business  as  the  Doxey  Book  Co.  If  the  new  firm  contains  busi- 
ness skill  up  to  the  measure  of  Mr.  Doxey *8  taste>  it  should  make  a 
winning.  Better- dressed  books  are  not  common  anywhere  than  he  puts 
forth.  His  first  important  enterprise  will  be  a  new  edition  of  Hawaii 
Nei, 

The  Develcpwent  of  the  English  Novel  is  a  scholarly  and  useful 
esFay  by  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  of  Yale.  One  may  disagree  now  and  then 
with  the  dicta;  but  Prof.  Cross's  \  ook  is  clear,  well  co-ordinated  and  of 
much  authority.  It  would  be  helpful  to  any  one  taking  a  course  in 
English  literature.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

Doubtless  as  bad  poems  have  been  written  before  as  those  in  Greville 
D'Arville's  Omega  el  Alpha^  but  they  seldom  get  into  book  form.  And 
a  very  pretty  book  the  publishers  have  made  of  this  assault  upon  gram- 
mar and  poetic  feeling.  D.  P.  Elder  &  Morgan  Shepard,  San 
Francisco.    |1.25. 

Qity  and  State  is  a  high-minded  weekly  by  Herbert  Welsh,  well  known 
as  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association.  Its  motto  is  ''Common- 
wealth Above  Party  ;  "  and  though  it  deals  chiefly  with  Pennsylvania 
affairs  it  has  much  sound  comment  on  national  issues.  5  cents,  $2  per 
year. 

"Pastor  Rnsseir*  puns  on  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  and  proves 
evolution  false,  with  much  more  in  the  same  sort  in  The  At'One-fnent 
Belween  God  and  Man,  This  is  a  good  deal  for  25  cents  (paper).  Bible 
and  Tract  Society,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Juliette  Estelle  Mathis,  a  contributor  to  this  magazine,  has  issued  a 
neat  volume  of  Songs  and  Sonnets,  Mrs.  Mathis's  verse  shows  poetic 
feeling  and  much  heart,  and  the  little  book  is  a  credit  to  her.  C.  A. 
Murdock  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Mina  Ward,  of  Escondido,  Cal.,  has  issued  Th^  Dictater^  a  collection 
of  graded  dictation  exercises,  which  will  be  found  useful  by  all  who 
study  or  teach  shorthand.    Phonographic  Institute  Co.,  Cincinnati,  $1. 

The  current  (1899)  School  Manual  of  Riverside  county,  Cal.,  is  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  publications  in  this  sort.  It  can  be  commended  to 
the  boards  of  education  in  many  older  and  larger  communities. 

Frank  Carle  ton  Peck  puts  forth  in  a  neat  little  brochure  a  collection 
of  reasonable  verse  Under  Western  Skies,  New  Whatcom,  Washington. 
50  cents. 

A  strikingly  well-written,  convincing  and  handy  weekly  is  The  Public^ 
by  Louis  P.  Post,  box  687,  Chicago.    $1  a  year,  5  cents  a  numt>er. 

The  Macmillans  issue  a  very  attractive  little  edition  of  Harriet  Marti 
neau's  classic  Feats  on  the  Fiord,    Cloth,  50  cents. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis 


But  Yet  a  Woman." 

OFT  is  a  mstter  of  more  thaa  passing  interest — and  of  more  tban  mere 
I     newspaper  significance — that  a  woman  has  been  made  Sunday  ed- 

~  itoi  of  the  leading  newspaper  west  of  Chicago,  the  San  Francisco 
ChteiiieU.  So  far  as  I 
remember,  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  United 
States  that  a  woman 
has  won  this  place  on  a 
journal  of  such  stand- 
ing. And  success  was 
never  more  sqnarelj 
earned.  Mabel  Clare 
Craft,  whose  fine  and 
anthoritative  volnme 
Hawaii  Nei  has  been 
mentioned  in  these 
pages,  is  the  plncky 
woman.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  carry  off 
the  gold  medal  of  the 
University  of  Califor- 
nia; and  beginning  on 
the  ChroniiU  as  a  green 
reporter  ahe  has  earned 
every  step  of  her  ascent 
by  honest  and  com- 
petent work.  In  these 
days  of  Nellie  Blys  and 
other  petticoated  cbeek- 
inesses,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  watch  the  career  of 
a  real  woman,  who  suc- 
ceeds better  in  news- 
papering  than  they  by 
the  opposite  methods. 
Miss  Craft  has  risen  not 

I  a.D..i.Eo,  c^  MjiBBL  CLARK  CRAFT.  fey   impudcuce  nor  by 

favor,     but    by    sotwr 

work.      As  a  woman  she  is  respected  by  all  who  know  her ;  and  despite 

the,  driving   of  newspaper  pressure  ahe  shows  a  distinct  literary  gift. 

Her  book  on  Hawaii  goes  to  a  second  edition— and  deserves  many  more 

—  and  a  volume  isannonnced  of  her  "letters"  from  Mexico. 
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The  Garden  of  Souls. 


AMihor  0/-  7-*/  Thminr  0/  the  Jungle." 

God  walked  within  His  garden  of  awect  u 
Of  aonls  assoiled  ;  tta«re  dimpliDK  pansies  set 

Had  infants'  faces  culled  for  heaven's  favonrs, 
And  roses  of  fair  womanhood  from  fret 

Released,  and  from  the  world's  temptations — 

Prom  tears,  and  wrinkles,  and  hard  fate's  negations. 

But  most  B  bed  of  lilies  Him  delighted— 

Souls  of  fail  maids  cscghl  up  unstained  and  bright ; 
Amidst  the  throng  tay  daughter's  flower  I  sighted 
Bending  before  ber  MakT,  meek  and  white. 
There  shall  she  bloom  (ill  God's  awakening  thunder 
Thall  ronse  the  dead,  and  rend  the  hills  asunder. 


The  Mission  Graves. 

By  man  foi^otten, 
Nature  remembera  with  her  fitful  teats ; 
The  wooden  slabs  lose  name  and  date  with  years, 

And  crumble,  rotten. 

The  Father,  there. 
One  Saint's  Day  from  an  evening  mass  reluruing, 
Set  for  each  unknown  soul  a  candle  burning, 

With  muttered  prayer. 

Glow-worms,  they  shone— 
Strange,  spectra l-eleam inn  through  the  lonely  dark. 
Whose  nameless  dust  did  each  faint  glimmer  mark? 

Skull,  crumbling  bone? 

Ah!  ihe  Dead  knew — 
Bach  to  his  taper  drawn  through  voids  of  space, 
Each  on  bis  grave  (eyes,  in  a  formless  face  1 ) 

Watched — the  night  through. 


La  Cafllda,  Cat 


One  of  the  Old  Guard. 


f  WENDELL  PHILLIPS  still  walked    the 
earth,  thtilling  us  now  and  then  with  that 
most  perfect  classic  of  a  lecture  ever  spoken 
from  an  American  platform,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  he  might  add  to  his  list  of  Lost 
Arts  that  of  newspapering.     For,  as  all  the 
thoughtful  of  us  know,  the  American  news- 
paper  has  in  a  generation  changed  from  an 
art  to  a  business.     Once  a  mission,  it  is  now  a  moneymaker. 
Enormottslr  mnltiplied  in  numbers  and  in   "enterprise,"  its 
relation  to  the  public  has  nevertheless  wholly  changed.     It 
still  clings  to  the  T61e  of  educator  ;  though  everyone  knows 
that  it  is  nowadays  as  wholly  a  commercial  affair  as  Stand- 
ard Oil.     It  has  already  come  among  the  dangers  and  excesses 
that  were  inevitable  unless  we  should  circumscribe  by  some 
elective  system  such  power  as  Ls  wielded  by  the  press.     Irre- 
sponsibility has  bred  vast  abuses  of  that  power  ;  and  we  have 
yielded  full  room  for  abuse.     These  unelected  masters  are  to- 
day far  more  potent  in  this  nominal  republic  than  the  govern- 
ment we  do  elect.  They  are  far  more  powerful  than  ever  before, 
and  far  less  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  that  power.    But  they  are 
not  more  infiuen/iai.     People  fear  their  frown  and  hunger  for 
their  smile.     But  where  are  the  newspapers  we  used  to  believe  f 
In  all   the  United   Slates  today,  you  can  count  upon  your 
fingers — and  probably  with  a  hand  to  spare — all  the  dailies  of 
serious  circulation  that  are   trusted   by  their  clients  as  im- 
plicitly as  the  Springfield  Republican  has  been  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion.    The  type  of  conscientiousness  they  represent  has  be- 
come so  old-fashioned  in  American  journalism  that  its  survivals 
are  almost  curios.     They  seem  as  strange  as  would  the  states- 
men we  have  "  outgrown ' '  among  the  politicians  we  are  grow- 
ing.    And  if  conscience  has  become  rare,  courage  no  less — 
though  impudence  did  never  so  abound  as  now. 

It  has  been  more  than  the  good  fortune  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia that  it  has  had  during  the  most  crucial  formative  period 
one  of  the  few  newspapers  of  that  sort  which  still  survive  ; 
and  it  has  much  wider  than  a  provincial  interest.  The  career 
of  that  paper  is,  in  fact,  a  scientific  document,  shedding  light 
not  only  upon  a  social  phenomenon  entirely  without  parallel 
(and  it  is  no  careless  speech  to  say  that  of  the  evolution  of 
Southern  California^,  but  upon  every-day  matters  all  Ameri- 
cans may  take  home  with  profit — not  excluding  the  Americans 
nearest  this  blackboard.  Among  my  many  shortcomings  I 
have  never  been  convicted  of  flattery  ;  and  what  is  here  to  be 
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said  has  place  becanse  it  is  far-reaching  in  application,  as  I 
hope  to  make  it  jnst  to  men  with  whom  I  very  often  and  very 
earnestly  disagree.  These  fifteen  years  have  given  me  a 
chance  to  know  the  facts  ;  for  in  that  period  I  have  watched, 
and  not  carelessly,  the  growth  of  Los  Angeles  from  a  very 
tough  little  Western  town  to  a  very  respectable  and  extremely 
Sastem  dty ;  and  Its  chief  newspaper  from  the  caliber  of  a 
country  sheet  to  a  journal  which  in  every  way  invites  compari- 
son with  any  in  the  United  States. 

How  these  two 
agents  have  re- 
acted upon  one 
another ;  what 
Southern  Califor- 
nia has  done  for 
the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  what 
the  Times  has 
done  for  Southern 
California,  it 
would  take  a  book 
to  relate.  And  it 
could  be  made  a 
very  interesting 
book,  not  without 
scientific  value. 
But  the  gist  of  it 
can  be  summed 
up  here.  It  is  my 
deliberate  belief — 
not  without  en- 
titlement of  some 
fair  chance  to 
know  —  that  no 
growing  commu- 
nity ever  had 
more,  or  more  im- 
portant, help  from  '  ^^^^^^os  gray  otis  at  i6 
any  journal.  Xor, 

indeed,  do  I  know  in  America  of  a  case  quite  parallel ;  for 
onr  evolution  has  been  without  precedent  in  its  swiftness. 
From  the  "wide-open,"  saloon-ridden,  raw  frontier  town  I  first 
knew,  to  the  Los  Angeles  of  today,  is  not  only  a  long-distance 
march,  but  a  long  war — with  more  picket-firing,  ^itmishes 
and  pitched  battles  than  most  of  us  realize  today,  even  of  the 
"old  timers."  And  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  present  population 
has  been  in  California  long  enough  to  have  seen  that  whole 
campaign. 
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Campaigns,  of  course,  are  fought  by  soldiers  ;  and  ours  has 
been  won  by  recruits  of  such  character  and  in  suc^  numbers  as 
never  before  in  history  enlisted  so  fast  for  a  new  land.  But  the 
best  soldiers  must  have  leaders  ;  and  in  our  American  organiz- 
ation a  newspaper  is  the  easiest  leader,  if  not  always  the  best. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  newspapers  prefer  to  be  camp  follow- 
ers.    But  our  army  of  lions  has  had  a  lion  for  a  leader. 

Now  this  is  a  large  thing  to  say,  but  a  true  one  ;  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  considerable  reform  or  forward  movement  in  Los 


Angeles  in  15  years  of  which  the  Times  was  not  the  standard- 
bearer.  I  cannot  recall  any  case  in  which  it  has  been  found 
among  the  enemies  of  local  good  government.  In  the  big  cam- 
paigns, it  was  the  only  newspaper  leader.  And  time  was  when 
these  civic  wars  were  not  so  innocent  and  polite  as  now.  A 
hundred  thousand  good  citizens  have  made  some  difference  in 
the  complexion  of  things.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  saloon  power 
was  practically  supreme  here.  The  Times,  single-handed,  led 
the  long,  fierce,  high-license  campaign  which  at  once  and  for- 
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ever  relegated  that  insolent  in- 
fluence from  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession to  the  tail..  Even  to  get 
sewers  was  a  fight  hotter  than  we 
can  kindle  nowadays  —  and  the 
Times  captained  and  won  that  bat- 
tle. The  first  serious  bonded  im- 
provements— another  Times  victory. 
And  so  it  went,  through  those 
strenuous  formative  years  which 
made  Los  Angeles  livable  for  some- 
thing besides  its  climate.  The 
people  did  it  of  course ;  but  the 
character  of  the  Times  was  that  it 

believed  they  would  do  it,  and  got         jj^g,  atizA  a.  otis. 
out  in  the  open   and  rallied  them 

to  the  charge  when  no  one  else  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
possible.  The  extraordinary  and  sensational  fight  of  this 
community  against  a  selfish  corporation  and  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment official  for  their  American  rights  in  a  harbor,  is  modem 
history  &miliar  to  nearly  all.  To  those  on  the  "inside "  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  that  victory  could  have  been  won  with- 
out the  Times.  It  was  celebrated  by  an  episode,  perhaps 
unique  in  American  journalism  —  when  the  public  set  a 
memorial  tablet  of  thanks  in  the  granite  walls  of  the  Times. 
And  the  "San  Pedro  harbor  fight  "  is  a  fair  type  of  what  the 
paper  has  done  for  its  community. 

In  the  great  railroad  strike  of  '94,  the  Times  was  the  only 
daily  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  "  stood  fast,  stood  firm,  stood 
true"  (as  is  its  motto)  for  law  and  order.     We,  of  this  city, 
shall  probably  never  know  just  how  much  we  owe  this  one  un- 
flinching paper  that  in  this  end  of  the  State  we  escaped  blood- 
shed and  riot  in  that  crisis.     It  stood  erect  and  outspoken 
when  thousands  who  "  think  no  small  "  of  their  valor,  found 
it  convenient  to  talk  soft ;  and  other  newspapers  either  abetted 
the  strikers  or  dared  not  ruffle  them.     It  made  a  diversion  in 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Like  the  donkey  between  two  bundles 
of  hay,  they  hesitated  which  to  "eat"  first — the  Times  or  the 
railroad.     And  like  him,  the  strike  starved  of  indecis- 
ion.     But  for  a  few  days  it  was  not  a  comfortable 
forecast.     So  much  (and  so  bitter)  among  the  mal- 
contents who  thronged  the  streets  was   the  talk  of 
" dynamiting  the    Times"    and    of   "shooting    old 
Otis,"  that  a  man,  of  whose  funeral   it  was  none, 
went  up  to  see  if  a  double-barreled  shotgun  and  a 
forefinger  with  an  easy  crook  might  be  helpfat  in  an 
office  where  he  had  spent  the  least  profitable  years  of 
■crjiBLAHD.    his  life.     Col.  Otis  (for  the  Philippines  had  not  been 
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discovered  then)  was  quietly 
at  his  routine.  Possibly  he 
was  not  anxious  to  be  blown 
up.  Bnt  he  said  simply,  after 
thanks,  "  My  heart  is  here, 
my  work  is  here.  If  they 
must  dynamite  the  building 
I  do  not  know  what  better 
grave  I  could  have  than  under 
these  stones." 

It  has  been  an  incident  of 
my  business  for  several  years 
along  the  North  and  South 
American  frontiers  to  watch 
and  try  to  understand  what 

passes  for  courage— and  there  harry  chandi.hr. 

are     several     classifications. 

There  is  the  brute-brave,  who  gets  too  mad  too  think  of  con- 
sequences ;  the  fool  "who  does  not  know  what  fear  is ;  "  the 
man  who  does  know,  and  cannot  forget,  but  masters  it ;  the 
man  who  is  afraid  lest  it  be  known  how  much  afraid  he  is — 
and  so  on.     I  have  never  seen  Gen.  Otis  on  the  battlefield ; 
but  the  man  who  can  withstand  a  mob  is  brave  enough  for  me ; 
and  for  every  man  that  dares  do  that  I  will  engage  to  enlist  a 
thousand  for  a  charge  up  San  Juan  hill.     I  have  seen  a  good 
many  men  killed,  and  a  good  many  deeds  that  would  generally 
pass  for  brave.     But  I  never  saw  a  braver  act  than  that  of  the 
man  who  stood  to  lose  not  only  his  business  but  his  heart's 
desire  ;  a  poor  man  (then) 
who  had  to  have  $20,000 
or  (it   seemed  certain)   be 
mined  ;    who  could  have  it 
simply    by  supporting  the 
political  ambition  of  an  un- 
objectionable      candidate ; 
and    who     answered     the 
proSer,  while  the  sweat  ran 

off  his  forehead  :     " is 

a  good  man.  If  the  con- 
vention nominates  him,  we 
will  be  glad  to  support  him. 
Bnt  I  cannot  tie  this  paper 
beforehand."  A  man  who 
can  do  that  in  these  elastic 
days,  shall  commit  several 
good-sized  crimes  before  I 
am  ready  to  scratch  him  off 
my  slate  of  Men. 


UNVEILING  THK  SAN   PEDRO  TABLET. 
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If  the  fact  is  clearly  of  record  (and  it  is)  that  this  one  news- 
paper has  been  more  influential  than  any  other  one  concrete 
factor  in  the  eTolutioa  of  the  community  along  the  right  lines, 
it  is  an  equally  significant  fact  that  it  has  paid.  When  the 
Times  started,  Los  Angeles  had  two  dailies  long  established  and 
popular,  and  with  every  material  advantage  over  the  stripling 
newcomer.  They  are  good  newspapers  still ;  few  American 
cities  of  this  size  have  as  good.  But  in  these  years  and  under 
their  noses  the  Times  has  grown  to  be  the  most  profitable 
newspaper  property  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  the  whole  West. 
It  has  a  larger  advertising  patronage  than  any  other  newspaper 
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west  of  the  Ohio.  Only  four  newspapers  among  the  10,000  of 
the  United  States  print  as  many  "ads."  It  prints  more  than 
all  the  big  San  Francisco  dailies  put  together.  Its  plant  is  un- 
surpassed. It  pays  larger  dividends  than  any  other  news- 
paper in  1000  miles. 

Now,  why  ? 

By  running  after  the  crowd,  and  putting  its  ear  to  the 
ground?  By  "studying  to  please"  everyone  ?  Hardly,  those 
will  say  who  know  it.  Probably  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  all  the  other  papers  in  Sonthem  California  put  together 
have  not  amassed  so  liberal  a  fund  of  rank  hostility.  Nor  is 
it  altogether  a  case  of  "loving  it  for  the  enemies  it  has  made." 
Most  of  them  do  it  great  credit ;  but  many  I  think  it  has 
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made  needlessly,  and  some  unjustly.  It  is  assuredly  disquiet- 
ing, for  instance,  to  find  such  a  paper  slaug-whauging  such  a 
man  (to  take  a  promiuent  case  near  home)  as  David  Starr  Jor- 
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daa.  California  never  bad  a  better  citizen  nor  a  more  useful. 
No  newspaper  ever  did  more  for  good  citizensbip  nor  so  mucb 
for  education  as  he  is  doing.  And  the  bvmor  of  it  is  that  if 
the  TtTfKs  really  knew  Jordan's  work  it  would  be  first  to  re- 
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spect  an  integrity  and  courage  equal  to  its  own,  and  a  brain 
which  no  one  in  California,  certainly,  can  disparage  without 
appearing  rather  ridiculous.  It  is  so  much,  however,  in  the 
newspaper  air  nowadays  to  be  irreverent  and  to  **  pitch  in" 
blind,  that  perhaps  we  should  not  wonder  if  the  contagion 
strikes  even  a  journal  in  most  respects  vastly  above  the  level 
of  its  fellows.  Somewhat  more  care  in  remembering  that  wise 
and  honest  men  can  better  employ  their  pugnacity  in  fighting 
dishonesty  and  folly  than  in  abusing  equally  honest  and  wise 
men  for  going  to  a  different  church  or  employing  a  different 
tailor,  would  probably  remove  the  only  serious  criticism  of  a 
paper  in  many  ways  so  great  that  it  should  allow  itself  no  little 
weaknesses. 

Yet  despite  its  hard  and  not  always  discriminate  blows,  the 
Times  has  prospered  beyond  any  of  its  more  considerate 
contemporaries.  It  is  not  universally  beloved,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally trusted.  Also  considerably  feared  —  mostly  by  those 
whose  awe  of  it  is  distinctly  useful  to  good  government. 
Its  opinions  may  or  may  not  convince  the  reader  ;  but  no  one 
fit  to  be  out  without  a  guardian  distrusts  its  integrity  or  its 
courage.  There  may  perhaps  be  a  moral  hidden  away  in  this 
tremendous  financial  success  of  such  qualities,  in  a  field  strewn 
with  the  bones  of  papers  that  tried  to  be  * 'popular."  And  in 
the  teeth  of  this  object  lesson  there  are  still  people  who  will 
*'play  policy!" 

The  whole  secret  has  been  simply  character  ;  and  through- 
out its  significant  career  the  character  of  the  Times  has  been 
Harrison  Gray  Otis.  There  have  been  and  are  other  men  in 
the  winning— men  I  shall  be  last  to  forget ;  but  the  guinea's 
stamp  has  been  this  big,  rugged — ^sometimes  rough — person- 
ality ;  loyal  as  a  child  to  a  principle  or  a  friend,  vindictive  as 
an  Indian  toward  any  enemy  of  his  friend  or  principle,  a  soldier 
by  every  instinct,  and  so  staunch  for  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
right  as  not  one  man  in  50,000  is.  It  may  be  said  that  "it 
paid" — but  I  am  measuring  by  the  time  when  it  didn't  **pay," 
and  few  dreamed  it  ever  would .  One  reason  that  it  has  *  *  paid' ' 
is  that  he  would  have  done  it  anyhow  —  and  a  community 
comes  to  trust  that  sort  of  a  man. 

Gen.  Otis  has  an  honorable  record  in  two  wars.  In  the  re- 
bellion he  earned  his  way  from  the  ranks  to  a  colonelcy «  and 
won  the  friendship  of  Hayes  (later  President),  McKinley  (now 
President),  and  the  lamented  Crook.  These  relations  logically 
explain  his  position  on  some  policies  wherein  many  of  us  dis- 
agree with  him.  The  Times  is  Rf  publican,  but  not  **  yellow 
dog"  Republican.  More  than  once  it  has  revolted  against 
folly — or  worse — in  the  party  :  and  in  the  most  sensational 
campaign  the  Stale  has  known  it  beat,  absolutely  single- 
handed  among  newspapers,  the  surest  (but  least  fit)  candidate 
on  the  ticket. 
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In  our  current  war  President  McKinley  commissioned  Col. 
Otis  a  brigadier-general,  and  he  had  six  months'  active  service 
at  the  front  in  the  Philippines  ;  then  resigning  and  returning, 
with  an  honorable  discharge,  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Times. 

The  Times  was  first  issued  Dec.  4,  1881,  by  Nathan  Cole  and  James 
Gardiner  as  a  small  7-column  folio ;  absorbed  a  month  later  by  Yaroell 
Caystile  &  Mathes  who  were  publishing  the  Mirror  (founded  j873) 
Col.  Otis  entered  the  firm  Aug.  1,  1882  and  took  editorial  charge.    A 
W.  Francisco  became  bnsiness  manager  in  1883,  Yarnell  &  Mathes  re 
tiring.    He  remained  a  little  over  a  year.     In  1886  Wm.  A.  Spalding 
Albert  McParland  and  Chas.  P.  Lnmmis  became  members  of  the  com 
pany.     Mr.  McParland,  full  of  good,  grey  years,  is  still  at  his  post ;  both 
the  others  have  long  since  gone  into  other  fields.    May  1,  1887,  the 
Times  moved  into  its  own  new  building,  corner  of  Fort  street  (now 
Broadway)  and  First.    Since  then  a  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
land  by  purchases  on  each  side  and  the  building  is  now  being  notably 
enlarged.    L.  E.  Mosher  entered  the  firm  in  1887  and  has  made  his  mark 
both  as  business  manager  and  as  editor.     In   1897  Harry  Chandler  be- 
came business  manager,  and  during  Gen.  Otis*8  absence  in  the  Philip- 
pines he  was  in  full  charge,  developing  administrative  power  of  a  high 
order.    Mr.  Mosher,  during  the  same  period,  had  the  editorial  manage- 
ment.   Will  E.  Chapin*s  cartoons  have  been  a  feature  of  the    Times 
since   1894     Prank  X.  Pfaffinger  has  been    book-keeper  since   1887. 
Prom  the  first,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Otis,  a  lovable  and  talented  woman,  has 
been  an  effective  member  of  the  editorial  staff. 

Prom  the  old  water-power  threshing-machine  of  a  "  Potter  drum  cyl- 
inder" which  pounded  out  one  side  of  1400  sheets  an  hour  in  1882, 
to  the  magnificent  perfecting  Hoe  press  which  today  prints,  stitches, 
folds  and  delivers  48,000  eight-page,  or  24,000  16-page,  or  12.000  24-page 
copies  of  the  Titms  per  hour,  is  a  long  step.  Between  have  come  also 
five  other  presses,  each  bigger  than  its  predecessor  and  more  competent. 
Ten  Mergenthaler  linotypes  were  put  in  in  July,  '93,  and  four  have  since 
been  added.  In  1885,  if  I  remember  right,  the  circulation  was  about 
2700;  now  it  is  over  23,000.  The  capital  stock  at  incorporation  (Oct., 
1884)  was  |40,000,  increased  two  years  later  to  |60,000,  and  since  then 
doubled  four  times— being  set  up  to  $960,000  Dec.  18,  1899.  These  fig- 
ures speak  not  only  the  success  of  the  Timesy  but  the  astounding 
growth  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  published. 
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To  Carmen. 

BY  C.    P.   HOLT. 

I've  bowed  before  Australia's  Rose, 
Columbia's  Lily  charmed  my  eye, 
While  in  my  memory  often  glows 
The  Red  Hibiscus  of  Hawaii  ; 
But  here  to  thee  the  truth  I'll  tell, 
Time  never  can  dissolve  the  spell 
By  thee  laid  on  me  long  ago, 
My  Marigold  of  Mexico. 


A  Mission  Saints  Day  in  1868. 


R  nearly  a  cetituty  the  )9th  of  Angnat  bad  been  the 
great  holiday  of  the  year  in  the  little  Califotnia  town  of 
San  Iioia  Obispo.  It  is  an  auniTcrsaiy  in  the  Misaion'a 
hiatory  —  a  Saint's  day  and  a  festival,  consequently  a 
notable  day  to  all  believcra  in  sain  1  ship  and  battfights. 
We  accepted  both  with  all  the  faith  and  rcTeience  we 
cotild  command.  We  knew  that  the  history  of  a  great 
State  bad  been  preserved  in  these  old  Missions.  The 
annala  that  have  comedown  to  us  are  meager,  the  inci- 
dents sre  briefly  told  ;  but  the  record  is  anthentic. 

A  few  Franciscan  Fathers,  remarkable  for  their  piety 
and  courage,  came  to  this  weatern  coaat  to  christianize 
the  native  Indiana.  When  they  founded  a  mission  it 
was  tbeir  custom  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  day  upon  which  it  was  founded  waa  sacred. 
Thus,  every  mission  has  ita  patron  saint,  and  this  one 
is  under  the  special  care  of  Saint  Lonia,  Bishop  of 
Toulouse  (1275-1298,  A.  D.),son  of  Charles  of  Anjon, 
King  of  Naples,  canonized  in  1317. 

The  figure  within  the  chnrch,  which  represenla  the 
Mission's  especial  saint,  is  young  and  fair  and  pleas- 
ing ;  and  with  the  name  and  face  are  the  associationa 
es,  and  the  yearly  festivities  of  an  older  San  Litis 
Obispo  than  is  known  to  its  present  population. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1772— the  date  is  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Church — this  Mission  waa  establisbed.  Onr  fitst  anniversary  obMrv 
ance  of  the  day  antedates  its  Centennial  celebration  four  years — Aug. 
19tb,  ises.  It  was  something  to  remember,  and  we  enjoyed  the  strang- 
nesa  and  surprisea  of  the  day.  This  fonrth  Mission  founded  npon  thie 
Pacific  Coast  is  four  yeara  older  than  American  Independence. 

It  has  had  its  aeasons  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  has  been  the 
silent  witness  of  many  changes. 

Upon  the  Southern  Californian  coast,  the  late  summer  ia  the  season 
of  dusty  slopes,  parched  valleys  and  sunken  streams.  The  land  tests, 
and  nature  givea  you  a  soft,  sleepy  welcome.  There  are  no  rainclouda 
in  the  sky  to  soften  the  glare,  while  the  fierce  brightness  surrounds  and 
subdnee  one.  This  19th  of  August,  in  the  year  1868,  was  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  summer  days,  which  follow  the  cessation  of  the 
trade  winds',  bat  we  felt  that  we  could  not  afford  to  neglect  our  first 
opportunity  of  honoring  oar  own  good  Saint.  We  approached  the 
straggling  little  village,  of  thirty  years  ago.  from  the  aonthward,  on 
the  old  Santa  Barbara  stage  road.  Bven  then  it  made  a  rather  pretty 
picture  in  the  distance.  The  encircling  hills,  the  Bishop's  peak  and 
the  Mission  buildings  and  ruins  were  the  chief  reatnres.  The  cultivated 
fields,  pretty  cottages  and  flower  gardens  were  still  in  the  future.  The 
ancient  church  was  the  object  of  especial  interest.  The  necessary  re- 
pairs of  later  years  have  made  it  less  interesting.  When  we  first  visited 
it  it  was  hanging  on  deaperatety  to  the  old  Mission  style.  Now  it  is  too 
much  repaired ;  and  consequently  spoiled.  The  former  old  roof  end 
adobe  wails  were  more  in  keeping  with  its  age  and  history.  The  un- 
sightly ruins  at  the  side  and  in  the  rear  told  their  own  pathetic  story 
of  neglect  and  decay. 

The  I«tin  Inacriptlon  over  the  entrance  might  frighten  Umid  aoala : 
"  How  dreadful  is  this  place.  It  is  the  house  of  GoA  and  the  gate  of 
Heaven."  On  entering  we  got  our  first  glimjiae  of  the  old  paintlnga, 
silver  cenaen,  incense  ]ars,  and  candlestick  with  saintly  images,  sacred 
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clotha  and  veslmenta.  In  the  little  room  bebind  the  altar  we  foniid  an 
aucient  wardrobe  and  chest  of  drawers.  These  contained  treasures  In 
the  line  or  rich  robea  of  silk  and  velvet,  some  of  which  were  brocaded 
with  silver  and  gold,  and  bordered  with  shining  braids  end  fringes. 
These  gorgeous  vestments  were  from  Spain  —  gifts  to  the  Mission  In  its 
infancy.     The  splendor  of  the  robed   Franciscan   on   festival  occasions 


e  impTcssed  the  nntntored  Indian, 
ned  fro] 


We  turned  from  the  inspection  of  things  sacred  and  carious,  to  follow 
the  gathering  multitude  through  the  narrow  street  to  the  plasa  where 
we  might  see  the  bullbaiting.  Upon  "San  Luis  Day"  it  seemed  our 
Christian  duty  to  take  iu  this  old-time  ceremony.  The  very  anspiritaal 
diversion  came  from  Mother  Spain.  The  sweet-toned  bells  that  called 
to  praycis  and  worship  were  from  the  same  far  country.  The  small 
town  was  alive  with  people.  Matrons  end  maidens  crowded  the  side- 
walk, while  tbeir  husbands,  brothers  and  lovers,  in  all  the  bravery  of 
Mexican  saddles,  jingling  spUTS  and  coiled  reatas,  charged  up  and  down 
the  one  crooked  street  upon  their  favorite  mustangs  in  the  most  reckless 


manner.  The  outer  fringe  of  the  motley  gathering  was  composed  of 
curious  spectators  —  a  fair  and  rather  mixed  contingent  composed  of 
French,  Germans  and  Americans.  Undaunted  by  the  glare  ana  beat  of 
the  Angu't  midday,  we  waited  for  the  figbt.  We  could  not  deny  that 
we  countenanced  a  barbarous  entertainment,  but  we  would  wilt  and  bake 
'and  choke  with  dust  to  honor  the  good  Saint  Louis. 

Arrived  at  the  place  which  had  been  enclosed  for  the  sport,  we  found 
that  seats  had  been  prepared  for  the  ladies.  The  men  were  generally 
mounted,  and  eo  well  did  they  sit  and  ride,  that  horse  and  rider  seemed 
one  creature.  The  managers  of  the  performance  were  gay  and  dis- 
tingnishable  in  red  and  yellow  scarfs.  The  hum  of  voices  In  many  un- 
familiar tongues  disturbed  the  stillness,  while  the  expectant  throng 
waited  and  simmered. 

At  last,  aAer  we  had  ceased  to  care  for  the  promised  "show,"  there 
was  an  uproar  of  trumpets,  tambonrines  and  voices,  and  the  Toro  victim, 
with  his  tormentors,  entered  the  enclosure,  The  skilled  horseman 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provoke  the  animals  was  armed  with  spears  and 
barbed  darts,  with  tiny  flags  attached.  These  were  thrown  at  the  bull 
to  improve  his  temper,  and  it  improved  with  each  admonitory  sting.  A 
few  footmen  were  in  the  enclosure,  armed  with  dark-colored  blankets. 
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It  was  their  part  to  divert  the  maddea«d  creature  and  throw  the  blanket  I 
over  bis  head  in  case  of  danger.     One  at  a  time,  some  twentj  balla  were 

brought  iDto  the  corral.     Some  ignored  the  hoatility  of  the  enemj',  aad  J 

others  accepted  the  challenge  and  fonght  aotil  exhaasted.  I 

The  festivities  of  onr  first  attendance  lasted  from  in  a.  m.  till  Ut«  in  < 
the  afterooon.  When  the  crowd  dispersed,  the  more  pionsljr  ioclined  re-  I 
Inmed  to  the  chnrch  for  prayers  and  ve«pers,  while  the  ga;  and  pleasure- 
loving  folk  proceeded  to  dance  the  hours  awaj  till  morning  dawned,  i 
The  hall  was  a  anccess,  for  pretty,  dark-eyed  girls  and  graceful  dancers  ' 
abounded.  I 

The  ceuten Dial  celebration  (In   1S72)  of  the  founding  of  this  Mission,  I 

outshone  all  previous  affairs  within  the  memory  of  the  townspeople.  , 
Its  like  will  never  again  be  witnessed,  as  the  Franciscan  Fathers  have 

left  these  sheltering  walls.    The  more  precioos  relics  have  been  removed  ^ 
to  their  last  oulpcet,  beaatiful  Santa  Barbara.  BnllbaitiDgs  are  diversions 
of  the  past.     At  best  the;  were  poor  imitations  of  the  cherished  amnse- 

ment  of  a  Spanish  ancestry.     A  later  generation  and  civilization  will  | 
have  none  of  it.     Our  Saint  Louis,  the  Bishop,  has  ontgrowo  the  barbaric 

sport  of  his  earlier  occupation  of  this  Mission  town.  I 


A  Fiesta  at  Mesa  Grande. 

Aulhor  of  "A  Soul  IK  Bronte." 

N  the  return  to  the  fiesta  grounds  the  sec- 
lar  pleasures  of  the  day  begin  in  earnest. 
L  subdued  murmur  of  laughter  and  conver- 
ition  fills  the  air.     Intelligent  looking  In* 
ian  youths  ride  at  a  ring,  or  test  their  skill 
y  picking  up  a    handkerchief   from  the 
round    when  at  full  gallop.       It   is  not 
planned    to  give  the    Indian    dances,   for 
Father  Antonio  has  long  discouraged  these  reminders  of  bar- 
barism ;  but  the  few  white  guests  who  are  present  take  up  a 
collection  to  bribe  the  dancer  of  the  feather  dance  to  show  his 
skill,  and  a  half  dozen  aged  men  and  women  enter  with  en- 
thusiasm upon  its  accomplishment. 

The  master  of  the  dance  puts  on  a  feather  cap,  and  taking  a 
wooden  disk  attached  to  a  thong  he  whirls  it  rapidly  through 
the  air,  producing  a  peculiar  resonant  vibration  which  is  the 
summons  to  the  dance.  The  old  people  range  themselves  to- 
gether and  begin  a  minor  chant  to  the  rhythm  of  a  large  rattle 
with  which  the  master  of  the  dance  keeps  time.  The  younger 
members  of  the  tribe  stand  in  a  drcle  about  the  space  reserved 
for  the  dancer,  and  the  white  people  look  on  from  the  vantage 
point  of  horses'  backs  and  carriage  seats.  Suddenly  the 
dancer  runs  into  the  ring,  poises  lightly  before  the  elders,  and 
salutes  them  by  bending  forward  till  the  ends  of  two  short 
sticks  which  he  holds  touch  the  ground.  He  wears  a  skirt  of 
eagle  feathers  with  short  tights  iKneath.     His  bare  chest  and 
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amis  are  painted  in  a.  fashion  improvised  for  the  occasion  with 
wet  wood  ashes,  and  his  fac«  is  unrecognizable  through  a  coat- 
ing of  the  same,  hastily  applied. 

Inspired  by  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  the  music,  he  begins 
to  whirl  lightly  upon  bis  toes,  spinning  like  a  top  while  he 
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makes  the  circuit  of  the  ring,  at  intervals  leaping  into  the  air 
and  bringing  his  sticks  together  with  a  tapping  noise,  at  which 
signal  the  master  of  the  dance  startles  the  echoes  with  an  un- 
earthly whoop,  and  the  elders'  song  becomes  louder  and  more 
exhilarating.  It  is  the  weirdest  music,  rising  and  falling  in 
wild  cadences  which  seem  of  no  relation  to  the  laws  of  harmony, 
but  possess  a  certain  rude  consistency  of  form.  An  old  squaw, 
whose  earliest  religious  worship  was,  no  doubt,  that  of  the  la- 
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dian  dance,  throws  heart  and  soul  into  her  singing.  In  the 
rapt  expression  of  her  dusky  face  there  is  no  bint  of  the  gentle 
ecstasy  which  filled  old  Angela's  eyes  as  she  sang  the  Santo  in 
the  christian  cbnich.  An  aitist  should  have  panted  the  one 
as  the  christian,  the  other  as  the  pagan  sibyl. 

The  dancer  continues  the  exercise  until  it  becomes  a  wonder- 
ful feat  of  endurance,  trying  to  the  beholder.     This  seems  to 


be  an  underlying  idea  of  the  Indian  religious  dance.  Occa- 
sionally he  pauses  and  rests  his  sticks  upon  the  ground  with 
his  face  toward  the  elders.  The  master  of  the  dance  enters 
the  ring  and  traces  mystic  symbols  upon  the  ground.  The 
gyrations  of  the  dancer  are  continued  until  suddenly  he  breaks 
through  the  circle  and  disappears  amid  the  silence  of  the  In- 
dian spectators  and  the  plaudits  of  the  white  men. 
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The  ''  catamount  dance  "  is  given  later  by  some  visiting  In- 
dians of  the  same  tribe  from  over  the  hills.  This  is  performed 
by  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  younger  men,  who  stand  face  to 
face  in  a  double  row  closely  linked  together  by  interwoven 
arms,  and  who  move  as  one  body  with  a  singular  rhythmical 
action  forward  and  back,  one  foot  advanced  with  emphasis, 
and  the  swaying  motion  accompanied  by  a  sing-song  chant  as 
wild  and  unmusical  as  that  of  the  feather  dance,  and  like  it 
timed  by  the  rattle  vigorously  wielded  by  the  leader.  This 
dance  seems  to  typify  the  solidarity  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  to 
testify  to  their  powers  of  endurance.  They  continue  it  with- 
out respite  or  relaxation  until  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
booths  is  made,  the  whole  lasting  nearly  three  hours. 

The  moon  climbs  high,  and  throws  a  mellow  light  over  all. 
Lanterns  hung  here  and  there  illuminate  the  brush  houses, 
and  fires  built  upon  the  ground  for  the  preparation  of  the  eve- 
ning meal  throw  a  bright  glow  upon  the  moving  figures,  the 
sleepy  children  and  the  gaunt  dogs  who  make  of  these  interi- 
ors a  picturesque  and  homelike  scene. 

In  one  ramada  the  floor  is  cleared  and  boards  laid  down  for 
a  white  people's  dance ;  and  here  the  younger  Indians,  bright- 
faced  youths  and  girls  carefully  and  neatly  dressed,  end  the  day 
by  dancing  quadrilles  and  waltzes  to  the  accompaniment  of  one 
dismal  violin  which  wails  in  time  to  the  voice  of  a  white  man 
who  "  calls  ofi":"  •*  Ladies  to  the  right;  gents  to  the  left; 
swing  your  partners"  —  thus  the  dance  goes  merrily  on.  In 
the  progress  of  civilization,  the  Indian  braves  have  become 
transformed  into  **  gents." 

Dignity  and  decorum  are  maintained  throughout.  The 
manners  of  the  dancers  are  quiet  and  modest.  They  glide 
through  the  waltz  with  a  reserved  aloofness  of  manner  which 
robs  it  of  the  objectionable  features  which  certain  moralists 
find  in  it ;  allowing  it  to  serve  as  a  civilizing  agency  in  con- 
trast with  the  rude  war  dances  of  the  past. 

It  is  pathetic  to  witness  the  yearning  of  the  younger  Indi- 
ans for  the  refinements  of  civilization  which  grinding  poverty 
for  the  most  part  denies  them.  It  is  the  ambition  of  one  man 
to  have  some  day  a  five-roomed  house  with  a  '*sitting-room." 
To  possess  lace  curtains  for  the  windows  is  the  acme  of  their 
dreams  of  luxury. 

In  accordance  with  the  commonly  observed  rule  that  land 
worth  anything  to  any  one  else  shall  not  be  left  in  possession 
of  an  Indian,  the  reservations  allotted  to  the  Dieguefios  are  for 
the  most  part  lots  on  rugged,  barren  hillsides  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  gain  a  living  from  the  soil.  The  industrious 
worker,  husband  and  father,  is  confronted  with  the  following 
problem :  either  to  do  such  jobs  as  he  can  obtain  with  the 
neighboring  farmers  and  ranchers  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  day. 
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meanwhile  leaving  his  patch  of  ground  neglected  ;  or  to  stay 
at  home  and  work  his  land,  out  of  which  he  cannot  make 'a 
living  for  his  family.  At  Mesa  Grande  there  are  frequent  kill- 
ing frosts,  and  late  storms  that  wash  the  pollen  from  the  corn. 
There  are  often  meager  harvests  when  famine  stares  these  peo- 
ple in  the  face. 

Forced  by  the  greed  of  the  white  men  to  sell  at  the  lowest 
figure  and  to  buy  at  the  highest,  the  Indian  is  ground  beneath 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 

His  deep  love  of  race  and  family,  and  the  fondness  with 
which  his  heart  clings  to  the  resting  places  of  his  dead,  are 
factors  of  the  case  unregarded  by  those  who  urge  that  he  shall 
leave  his  reservation  and  go  out  into  the  world  to  make  a  liv- 
ing like  other  men.  What  opening  is  there  for  his  success  in 
a  land  where  white  men,  owners  of  broad  and  fertile  acres, 
complain  of  hard  times  and  scant  profits  ? 

It  is  hoped  by  the  friends  of  the  Dieguefios  that  the  govern- 
ment may  be  induced  to  furnish  them  with  a  few  herds  of  cat- 
tle which  might  be  raised  on  the  wild  grasses  of  their  barren 
hillsides. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  general  character  of  the 
Mission  Indians  with  that  of  the  tribes  who  have  known  the 
white  man  only  as  a  selfish  conqueror,  to  realize  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  Indian's  character  for  culture  and  civilization. 

The  good  deed  of  the  Mission  friars  still  shines  brightly  in 
contrast  with  the  selfish  neglect,  the  conscienceless  greed,  and 
the  cold-hearted  cynicism  which,  from  that  day  to  this,  have 
characterized  the  treatment  of  these  disinherited  children  of 
the  soil. 

Watorbniy,  Coon. 


My  Brother's  Keeper. 

BY  CHAS,  F,    LUMMIS. 

VI. 

igJy^HIS  little  series  of  papers  as  to  our  American  duty  toward  the 
\S^|  *  first  Americans  (wnom  we  call  Indians,  still  content  with  the 
JL  blunder  of  Columbus  in  1492)  has  struck  responsive  chords  aU 
across  and  up  and  down  the  United  States.  Literally  hundreds  of  letters 
and  scores  of  press  clippings  have  been  pouring  in  upon  the  writer. 
Without  a  single  exception  the  letters,  and  with  only  one  exception  the 
papers,  express  keen  sympathy  with  this  crusade  for  justice  and  mercy. 
That  was  to  be  expected  of  Americans.  Pair  play  and  common  sense 
are  not  lonely  in  this  country.  The  hearty  godspeed  of  these  widelj 
scattered  people,  hardly  one  of  whom  is  personally  known  to  me,  is 
gratifying  even  to  a  hardheaded  person  wno  needs  no  *'  bracing-up." 
Dozens  of  these  correspondents  are  Indian-teachers — ^not  the  pampered 
officials  who  fatten  on  our  Indian  policy,  but  the  single-hearted  men  and 
women  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  work,  on  slender  pay,  and  with 
scant  consideration  from  their  political  "  superiors."  There  is  a  mass 
of  personal  testimony  from  personal  experience,  sufficient  to  convince  an 
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unbiased  person.  But  I  shall  use  little  or  none  of  this  material ;  partly 
because  it  is  notorious  that  teachers  who  venture  to  see  the  brutalities 
and  follies  that  are  in  our  present  system  are  punished  by  the  machine, 
and  I  will  use  nothing  anonymously  ;  and  partly  because,  without  an^ 
borrowing,  I  have  seen  with  these  eyes  enough  and  to  spare.  To  detail 
even  a  tithe  of  my  own  experience  with  the  ignorance  and  injustice  of 
our  Indian  policy  would  outwear  the  patience  of  average  readers.  I  do 
not  wish  to  tire  them.  There  are  many  topics  easier  and  pleasanter  to 
write  upon.  But  I  do  desire  to  set  such  Americans  to  thinking  as  care  to 
think  for  humanity  and  that  finer  sense  of  honor  which  shotdd  be  the 
touchstone  of  real  Americanism  ;  and  to  give  them  sufficient  data  for 
thinking  straight  in  a  matter  too  little  understood.  Even  those  who  do 
not  intimately  care  for  Indians/^r  se  may  be  able  to  care  for  justice  and 
wisdom.  Bven  an  Indian  is  entitled  to  these  things ;  and  surely  we  can- 
not afford  to  give  even  an  Indian  less.  But  we  are  giving  him  less.  I 
speak  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  Americans  as  of  Indians.  It  is 
worse  to  be  oppressor  than  oppressed.    It  needs  no  Virg^nius  to  invoke 

the 

"  Dwellers  in  the  netber  glades, 
Avengers  of  the  slain. 

By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you 
Do  right  between  us  twain  ; 

And  even  as  A ppius  Claudius 
Hath  dwelt  by  me  and  mine, 

Deal  ye  with  Appius  Claudius 
And  all  the  Claudian  line." 

History — some  call  it  God — does  so,  anyhow.  With  whatever  measure 
we  mete  it  shall  be  meted  to  us  at  last.  Not  by  lightning  strokes  nor  by 
the  rain  of  brimstone,  but  by  the  political  and  social  decay  that  comes 
soon  or  late  to  any  people  that  tail  to  deal  justly.  This  is  an  age  of 
astonishing  benevolence ;  and  no  nation  is  tenderer  hearted  than  this, 
wAen  it  sees.  But  it  does  not  always  see,  and  it  sometimes  trusts  too 
much  to  the  interested  dispensers  of  its  charity. 

There  are  differences  of  official  attitude  toward  any  criticism  of  the 
Service.  Some  are  willing  to  learn  ;  some  take  discussion  as  a  personal 
affront. 

Miss  Bstelle  Reel,  General  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  (whose 
"job*'  I  am  sure  this  does  not  jeopardisee),  closes  a  womanly  letter  thus: 

*'  I  have  been  trying  to  follow  your  advice  to  '  learn  all  I  can,  and  trust 
my  instincts  as  a  woman.'  The  longer  I  staj  in  the  field,  the  more  I  see 
the  necessity  of  patience  in  the  attempt  to  civilize  the  Indian,  and  not  to 
expect  him  to  become  the  equal  of  his  white  brother  in  civilization  at  a 
single  bound.  I  am  tryins  to  proceed  ver>  cautiously  and  very  slowly, 
And  if  at  any  time  you  find  that  I  am  making  mistakes  I  will  appreciate 
your  advice  and  be  very  grateful  indeed. " 

No  such  modesty  marks  Major  Pratt,  autocrat  of  the  Carlisle  school. 
He  is  the  only  person  thus  far  heard  from  who  has  nothing  to  learn  and 
nothing  to  feel.  This  is  not  strange,  as  he  is  the  head  and  front  of  our 
offending  against  a  wise  and  just  treatment  of  the  Indian.  In  his  Car- 
lisle school  organ,  The  Red  Man  (a  very  appropriate  index  to  the  Major's 
eyesight ;  he  never  saw  a  red  Indian — except  by  virtue  of  paint.  The 
Indian  is  brown ;  we  are  red,  and  Indians  are  observant  enough  to 
make  the  distinction),  Major  Pratt  comforts  himself  and  meets  my 
charges  by  calling  this  "a  thin  little  magazine,"  and  me  '*  a  fantastic 
litterateur."  Thu  is  the  horizon  of  his  logic— except  his  telling  argu- 
ment that  I  am  **  conceited'*  for  calling  attention  to  his  utter  lack  of 
schoUurship  in  the  literature  and  science  of  the  thing  whereby  he  makes 
his  living.  Other  people  than  I,  he  says,  have  known  the  Indian  and 
mastered  what  scholars  have  learned.  That  is  true.  But  he  leaves  it  to 
be  inferred  that  Maj.  Pratt  is  one  of  them — and  that  is  not  true.  He  not 
only  has  not  read,  he  cannot  read,  the  vast  majority  of  the  scientific 
literature  of  this  subject.    Nor  is  it  true,  I  believe,  that  any  person  who 
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is  a  master  of  that  field  does  or  would  approve  of  Maj.  Pratt's  drill-ser- 
geant methods.  He  is  loyally  supportea  and  admired  by  thousands  of 
the  kindest-hearted  people  in  the  United  States,  who  wish  to  do  good  but 
do  not  care  to  study  a  dozen  years  and  live  in  the  wilderness  to  find  out 
just  how.  They  t^e  his  word  that  he  knows  how — and  he  believes  it 
as  fondly  as  they  do. 

It  is  true  that  this  magazine  is  "  thin."  So  is  a  razor  A  leaf  from 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  is  less  paper  than  a  volume  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record^  but  I  presume  it  can  be  just  as  truthful. 

While  I  am  not  a  '^litterateur/'  it  is  very  probable  that  the  "fantastic" 
charge  sticks — though  it  is  of  an  ill  grace  from  Maj.  Pratt.  That  we  are 
both  uncommonly  homely  men  is  not  our  fault ;  and  it  had  never  occur- 
red to  me  to  use  his  face  as  an  argument.  That  heaven  has  visibly 
pictured  him  of  the  brute  type,  plain  for  all  folk  to  see,  is  a  minor  mat- 
ter— what  concerns  us  is  that  his  policy  is  brutal.  He  is,  I  believe,  hon- 
est and  well-meaning ;  that  he  is  forceful  we  all  know ;  but  if  ever 
spirituality  was  left  out  by  the  Creator  from  a  bull's  physical  tenement, 
it  is  here.  Whatever  comfort  Maj.  Pratt  can  find  in  the  fact  that  God 
took  very  little  pains  with  tny  frontispiece,  he  is  welcome  to.  But 
whatever  it  may  be,  there  is  nothing  '^fantastic"  about  mercy,  fair  play, 
justice,  knowledge — except  to  politicians. 

This  is  germane  here  only  as  showing  how  dumb  of  logic  are  the 
enemy.  Some  pretty  serious  charges  have  been  made  in  these  pages  ; 
responsibly,  openly  and  of  knowledge.  The  only  answer  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  prosecutor  weighs  one  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  accused  ; 
that  he  would  not  fetch  as  much  on  the  hoof,  if  both  were  pork,  at  fifteen 
cents  a  pound;  that  therefore  he  must  be  wrong.  No  argument  is 
brought  from  history,  none  from  the  study  of  man — they  could  not  be. 
The  shapers  of  this  misguided  and  oppressive  philanthropy  are  not 
only  not  scholars — they  are  not  even  readers.  Major  Pratt's  system  sat- 
isfies Major  Pratt.  Therefore  it  is  all  right.  Now,  *'men  of  action"  are 
a  good  thing  in  their  place.  I  have  even  been  suspected  of  being  one. 
But  the  most  strenuous  man  who  tries  to  "do  statecraft"  without  reading 
what  mankind  had  learned  before  he  came,  is  merely  an  oz.  He  may  be 
strong,  he  may  be  good — ^but  God  have  mercy  on  the  load  he  drags  at  his 
heels,  if  it  be  human. 

The  natural  doubt  whether  Major  Pratt  ever  read  a  book  in  his  life  is 
dispelled  by  a  choice  production  of  his  own  school,  which  he  has  cer- 
tainly read.  Whether  his  idea  of  Indians  inspired  this  book,  or  the 
book  gave  him  his  idea  of  Indians,  is  immaterial.  Either  hypothesis  is 
equally  likely,  so  far  as  the  evidence  shows.  The  book  is  a  slender  volume 
called  Stiya^  a  Carlisle  Indian  Girl  at  Home^  and  is  alleged  to  be 
''based  upon  the  author's  actual  observations."  This  is  mendacious  at 
the  outset ;  for  most  of  the  book  is  confessedly  hearsay.  Written  by 
and  published  for  (the  printers  are  an  honorable  house  which  disclaims 
all  responsibility)  one  M.  Burgess,  then  ani  now  an  official  in  Maj. 
Pratt's  school,  the  book  is  grossly  ignorant  of  Indian  nature,  ridicu- 
lously untrue  in  its  color  of  Indian  life  at  home.  It  is  a  printed  reflex 
of  Maj.  Pratt's  mind  about  the  Indian,  as  of  record  in  his  speeches.  It 
seems  also  to  be  the  only  "historical  source"  from  which  Dr.  Gates,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Indian  Commission,  has  drawn  his  information.  But  I 
trust — and  believe — it  does  not  stand  for  the  code  of  honor  of  either  of 
these  gentlemen.  For  the  book  is  a  monument  not  only  of  ignorant 
untruth,  but  of  intentional  dishonesty.  In  unmouthed  English,  it  is  a 
thief.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  com- 
mon honesty.  Its  only  important  illustrations  are  stolen.  The  author 
has  taken  copyrighted  photographs,  mutilated  them  to  remove  the  prop- 
erty-mark, and  added  insult  to  injury  by  using  them  to  hurt  the  fnenas 
of  the  owner. 

Law  and  honesty  may  also  be  "fantastic"  to  Major  Pratt;  but  I  do 
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not  believe  so.  Heretofore  his  nnderling  was  to  blame ;  bnt  this  day  it 
is  Major  Pratt  who  becomes  responsible  for  the  theft  committed  and  per- 
petuated under  cover  of  his  school.  I  do  not  expect  him  to  recognize 
the  ignorance  of  the  book,  nor  its  absurdity.  Bnt  he  knows  now,  by 
these  presents,  that  he  is  employ iag  a  thief.  And  if  these  presents  are 
not  good  enough  for  him,  he  may  consult  the  copyright  records  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  blame  Major  Pratt  for  the  first  commission  of 
this  peculiarly  brazen  theft.  It  is  only  now  that  he  takes  the  place  of  M. 
Burgess  at  the  bar ;  and  his  acquittal  is  easy.  Along  with  some  severe 
strictures,  these  pages  have  repeatedly  expressed  conviction  of  Maj. 
Pratt's  honesty — and  by  two  simple  things  an  honest  man  can  acquit 
himself  altogether  from  this  predicament.  Of  course  an  honest  man 
will  not  keep  a  thief  on  a  salary  as  an  example  to  the  nation's  wards. 
And  of  course  an  honest  man  will  fulfill  the  law  of  the  country  regard- 
ing violations  of  copyright.  That  law  calls  for  the  destruction  of  the 
stolen  plates,  and  the  payment  of  $1  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright  for 
each  and  every  copy  printed  of  each  plate.  I  for  one  would  much 
rather  see  Major  Pratt's  heart  enlightened  than  his  very  comfortable 
pocket  mulcted ;  but  he  will  agree  with  me  that  money  is  nothing  to  a 
man's  honor.  As  for  the  person  for  robbery  of  whose  property  Carlisle 
and  its  absolute  ruler  are  responsible  from  now  on,  I  am  authorized  to 
say  for  him  that  he  will  contribute  to  the  Landmarks  Club,  a  corporation 
engaged  in  a  public  beneficence,  whatever  moneys  Maj.  Pratt  may  for- 
ward or  cause  to  be  forwarded  to  said  owner  of  the  stolen  pictures,  in 
satisfaction  of  the  law  of  the  nation  Under  the  law,  that  would  amount 
to  several  thousand  dollars — a  noble  lift  for  a  worthy  enterprise.  The 
stolen  photogrsphs  face  pp.  12  and  74  in  Stiya,  It  is  now  up  to  Major 
Pratt. 


A  New  Force. 

WF  any  doubt  as  to  the  "arrival"  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle,  of 
I  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  survived  the  publication  of  his  7am- 
tng  of  the  Jungle^  it  is  fully  set  at  rest  by  his  Shadow  of 
QiLong  Lung^  reviewed  on  another  page.  The  man  who  can 
write  two  such  books,  hand-running,  has  a  seat  reserved 
among  the  few  California  writers  worth  cataloguing.  Both 
are  thrilling  stories  ;  both  are  rich  in  local  color  of  the  better 
sort ;  both  are  dramatic  to  a  rare  pitch,  and  both  are  strong 
with  the  strength  which  does  not  spill  over.  Though  their 
scenes  are  so  far  apart  as  India  and  California,  they  dnd  hu- 
manity in  each — and  the  elemental  humanity  which  is  possibly 
best  in  life,  certainly  best  in  literature.  The  little  artificial 
humanities  are  like  the  ante-bellum  State  banknotes — possibly 
good  where  the  bank  is  known.  The  older,  larger  sort,  are 
like  a  British  sovereign,  current  the  world  over.  And  it  is  Dr. 
Doyle's  success  that  he  strikes  the  elemental  gold. 

Dr.  Doyle  was  born  Aug.  29,  1852,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himdl- 
yas«  in  the  little  hill-station  of  Landour.  His  father,  a 
British  officer,  was  killed  in  the  Sepoy  war  five  years  later. 
Educated  in  India,  the  son  studied  medicine  in  England,  and 
graduated  with  honors  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in 
1875.     A  dozen  years  ago  he  sold  out  his  medical  practice  in 
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Knglacd.  devoted  some  time  to  Uavel,  and  came  to  settle  in 
Santa  Cruz,  where  he  is  still  a  practicing  physician.  He  has 
had  the  advantage  of  a  competent  and  friendly  critic  in  Am- 
brose Bierce,  resident  of  the  same  pretty  town,  to  whom  his 
second  book  is  dedicated  in  terms  at  which  Bierce  will  perhaps 
smile  quietly,  and  some  shall  doubtless  sneer. 

Doyle's  literary  career  in  young  but  encouragtng.  He  has 
won  several  short-story  prizes— whatever  that  may  amount  to 
— including  the  ^^^onaw^  competition  last  year  and  a  preceding 
one  for  the  San  Francisco  /Examiner.  The  vital  part,  how- 
ever, is  not  that  his  stories  win  prizes,  but  that  they  are  good. 
A  man  whose  launching  upou  literature  is  so  full  of  promise 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  make  a  handsome  voyage.  Dr. 
Doyle  is  now  gathering  t<%ether  a  book  of  poems.  Of  the 
quality  of  his  verse  some  notion  may  be  had  from  the  well-set 
stanzas  printed  upou  another  page.  L. 


Saving  The  Ranch. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  BOOM  OF  '87. 
Aulkorof  Milliimaitac/aDay." 

N  three  years  you  can  get  it  back  for  goTemment  price," 
said  Bnggias,  a  prosperoas  cactus  ranchero  from  San 
Ignaclo,  to  Mingles,  a  thriving  tarweed- farmer  from  Santa 
Rosalia,  as  the  latter  told  him  be  had  jnst  sold  his  ranch 
to  some  Eastern  fools  for  |35,000. 

"  Do  yon  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  would  have  it  back 
at  any  price  V 

"Why,   yon  have   be«n   in    California    so   long  yon 
conldo't  get  away." 

"  Maybe  yon  think  you  are  a  judge  of  dost.     Wait  till 

I  get  the  rest  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  in  coin,  and  if 

yon  have  any  freight  for  the  East  you  can  ship  it  on  my 

cost-tail.     By  the  way,  I  heard  yon  bad  sold  your  ranch, 

too.    What  are  you  going  to  do  with  ^ on'- money  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can  get  married  now.  The  blasted  ranch  wouldn't  support 
ent  person." 

"  Look  out  you  don't  lend  it  to  somebody  else  with  a  ranch,  or  you 
will  be  ranching  again  before  you  know  it.  I  had  to  take  teu  thousand 
of  mine  back  in  a  mortgage,  and  I'm  awful  shaky  for  fear  I'll  have  to 
take  back  the  whole.     I'm  looking  for  a  fool  to  saddle  it  on." 

"  Well,  don't  be  looking  at  me.  I  wouldn't  take  back  a  mortgage 
for  five  cents  on  mine  and  have  the  other  fellow  pay  taxes  and  cost  of 
recording,"  replied  Buggina. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1686  and  1387,  that  period  that  in  perspective 
now  aeems  so  incredible,  but  before  the  great  real  estate  "  boom"  in 
Southern  California  had  reached  the  crazy  point.  Nearly  all  the  old 
settlers,  whose  ignorance  of  the  land's  peculiarities,  with  their  shiftless 
methods  of  doing  everything,  made  them  think  the  country  worthless 
except  for  stock  range,  were  laughingat  the  strangers  who  came  in  4ucb 
numbers  to  tell  them  the  land  was  tealiy  good  for  something.  They 
hastened  to  take  the  "  tenderfoot's"    gold  and  chuckled  over  their 
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ahrewdncBB  in  getting  such  prices  for  nothing.  The  only  thing  that 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  their  smiles  was  the  mortgage  tliey  some- 
times had  to  take  for  a  part  of  the  purchase- price,  end  against  which 


"  We  set  around  and  let  'em  get  away  with  our  best  goods,  but  we 
have  waked  up.  There's  my  old  place,  that  I  took  thirty  thousand  for, 
is  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  today.  Think  of  that  sacrifice  1  But  if 
I  hadn't  had  sense  enough  tostay  here  and  buy  some  more  I  would  have 
been  left  as  bad  as  you  are,"  continued  Buggins. 
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Don't  see  aa  I'm  left  so  mighty  bad,"  replied  Miggles,  whose  voice 
lacked  the  firmness  of  conviction,  however. 

'*  Yon  never  had  any  sand,  anyhow.  Yon  see  you  don't  even  dare  to 
ask  about  your  old  ranch.  You  wouldn't  know  the  place.  They  are 
making  a  city  of  it,  and  she  is  going  to  be  a  daisy,  too.  Sale  begins 
next  week.  Yon  want  to  go  out  and  see  how  the  world  does  business 
when  it  gets  a  genuine  move  on."  said  Buggins. 

*'  But  how  can  they  sell  it  without  paying  my  mortgage  ?"  replied  Mig- 
gles,  who  thought  it  time  to  say  something  that  showed  he,  too,  knew 
something  of  business. 

'*Ho-ho-hoI  Lord  I  man,  what  an  unturned  flap- jack  you  are  I 
Why,  to  get  property  at  all  nowadays,  you  have  to  lay  down  the  cold 
stuff  so  quick  there  is  no  time  to  monkey  with  such  trifling  matters. 
They  fix  them  afterward  .  They'll  pay  the  mortgage  so  quick  it  will 
make  your  head  swim,  and  throw  in  a  chromo  to  boot." 

**  They  will  ?    Then  you  could  sell  it  for  me,  couldn't  you  ?" 

**  Say,  it's  almost  a  shooting  insult  to  offer  a  man  a  ten  per  cent,  secu- 
rity here  now,  when  he  can  double  his  money  in  sixty  days  on  almost 
anything  in  sight.  I  wish  you  had  your  bonds  into  money  so  that  yon 
could  try  it.  It  might  make  a  man  of  you.  As  an  old  friend  I  feel 
sorry  for  your  verdancy." 

Strange  coincidence.  Something  of  the  same  line  of  thought  flitted 
across  Miggles's  fancy.  The  bonds  began  to  look  contemptible,  instead 
of  small. 

Linganore  was  a  netwok  of  white  stakes,  covering  some  six  hundred 
acres  that  lay  on  a  charming  bench  on  the  breast  of  a  range  of  hills, 
looking  down  upon  the  sea  that  miles  away  smiled  in  silvery  peace  be- 
yond a  panorama  of  hill  and  dale,  rolling  in  a  thousand  shades  of  green 
beneath  the  sunlight  of  a  perfect  winter  day. 

"  Jewhilikins  I"  exclaimed  Miggles,  who  almost  failed  to  recognize 
the  place.  *'  Why,  the  cactus  and  cobblestones  are  all  gone,  and  there 
isn't  a  horned  toad  in  sight." 

"  All  the  country  needed  was  new  blood  to  show  us  what  it  was  worth. 
We  put  on  airs  over  the  Mexicans  and  Indians,  but  we  were  no  better. 
The  first  American  settlers  are  all  horned  toads,  anywhere,"  said 
Buggins. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was,"  said  Miggles  to  himself,  as  he  saw  the  grove 
where  his  shanty  had  stood  turned  into  a  park,  with  the  live  oaks  all  in 
the  golden  tinge  of  new  life,  while  the  thrush  and  the  mocking-bird 
were  singing  their  best  to  the  warm  sun  that  sparkled  on  the  myriad 
leaves.  Beside  the  grove  in  the  glory  of  fresh  paint  was  the  new  hotel, 
surrounded  with  roses,  geraniums,  heliotropes,  and  the  many  other 
flowers  that  here  make  such  a  brilliant  display  in  so  short  a  time. 
Miggles  had  never  supposed  it  possible  to  get  more  than  enough  water 
to  drink  ;  but  now  fountains  and  sprinklers  were  playing  on  the  lawns, 
and  on  the  hill  back  of  the  hotel  was  a  large  reservoir  with  the  marks 
of  a  pipe  line  running  to  a  canon  some  three  miles  away,  where  there 
was  plenty  of  water.  His  bonds  suddenly  looked  meaner  than  ever, 
while  the  mortgage  on  all  this  glory  seemed  absolutely  ridiculous 

The  regu^a..lon  free  ride  and  free  lunch  had  brought  out,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  a  goodly  crowd  which,  with  the  crash  of  brass  and 
drums,  still  farther  expanded  the  ideas  of  Miggles,  who  stood  with 
mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  as  the  auctioneer  began  : 

'*  This  choice  bit  of  the  earth  has  some  peculiar  advantages.  You 
see  that  ridge,  down  there  between  us  and  the  sea,  divides  the  fog,  and 
throws  it  each  side,  so  that  this  place  rests  in  God's  pure  sunshine." 

**  George  I     That's  so,"  exclaimed  Miggles. 

**  Didn't  I  tell  you?"  replied  Buggins.  "Even  fog-splitters  are 
worth  money  nowadays." 
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'*  You'll  have  nothing  but  pure  sunshine  the  year  round,  and  in  two 
years  you  can  sit  under  your  own  vine  and  fig  tree  and  suck  ozone  and 
oranges  of  your  own  raising/'  continued  the  auctioneer. 

Those  who  saw  bright  skies,  soft  air  and  brilliant  earth  in  December, 
1887,  combine  with  a  flood  of  crazy  strangers  to  set  even  more  crazy 
the  Californians  themselves,  need  hardly  be  told  that  the  first  lot  brought 
$200,  though  nearly  ten  miles  from  anywhere,  and  with  no  more  excuse 
for  the  existence  ot  even  the  smallest  village  than  there  was  on  any 
other  of  a  thousand  spots  equally  beautiful  in  scenery  and  climate 
within  fifty  miles.  But  in  those  times  no  one  ever  asked  such  ques- 
tions. Byes  were  fixed  only  on  advancing  prices  and  the  ever  increas- 
ing flood  of  wealth  direct  from  the  old  solid  £Cast,  where  people  were 
supposed  to  know  something  of  values.  Consequently  it  was  but  a 
few  minutes  before  lots  reached  $250,  and  went  faster  and  faster  as  the 
price  increased. 

"  That's  old  Bowler,  one  of  the  biggest  manufacturers  in  the  West. 
You  bet  he  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,*'  said  Buggins,  as  a 
portly  old  citizen  with  gold  spectacles  bid  $275  and  took  six  lots  at  that 
much  a  lot.  '*He*s  buying  to  double  his  money  before  he  goes  home 
in  the  spring.  He'll  do  it,  too  Lots  of  these  rich  folks  are  paying  the 
entire  expenses  of  their  trip  on  just  one  buy." 

''That's  Mundell,  one  of  the  big  bankers  of  'Frisco,"  continued 
Buggins,  as  a  sharp-eyed  man  took  several  lots  at  $300.  "  Polks  north 
have  been  turning  up  their  noses  at  this  country  for  years,  just  as  we 
did.     But  they  have  found  out  it  is  the  best  part  of  the  State." 

"Yes,  and  they're  getting  in  out  of  the  wet  as  fast  as  their  money 
will  let  'em,"  added  a  stranger  by  the  side  of  Miggles.  "  That  banker 
is  going  to  retire  and  build  here.  His  house  alone  will  almost  double 
the  value  of  lots.  The  plans  are  in  town  already  drawn,  and  it's  a 
beauty." 

"  Durned  if  they  are  going  to  get  away  with  the  whole  of  it,  any- 
how I  "  said  Buggins,  as  he  bid  $25  over  everyone,  '*  I'm  tired  of  seeing 
these  outsiders  come  in  and  make  it  all." 

"  So  am  I,"  remarked  another  old  settler,  whom  Miggles  had  failed 
to  recognize  in  his  shaven  face,  glistening  high  hat,  and  diamond  pin. 
"Three-seventy-five,"  he  called  out  in  a  sonorous  voice  that  indicated 
plenty  of  money  back  of  it. 

"  Pour  hundred  I  "  yelled  Buggins,  to  the  auctioneer. 

Big-eyed  and  silent,  Miggles  stood  wondering  whether  he  was  a  fool 
or  what ;  while  lot  after  lot  in  blocks  of  three,  four  and  five,  as  well  as 
singly,  went  at  a  constantly  advancing  figure  to  actual  buyers  of  a  kind 
never  seen  at  auctions  elsewhere  and  nearly  all  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability. There  never  was  a  fairer  sale,  for  on  this  last  swell  of  the  great 
wave  there  was  no  need  of  "  cappers,"  and  no  auctioneer  would  be 
bothered  with  them.  Before  Miggles  could  decide  the  question,  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  lots  had  been  sold,  the  price  was  at  $650,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  wonder  why  he  had  not  bought  a  few  at  the  start,  just 
for  fun  if  nothing  else.  Prom  that  stage  it  is  but  a  step  to  wondering 
if  there  is  not  still  time  to  do  the  same  thing  and  make  some  money, 
even  if  not  as  much  as  you  could  have  done  by  starting  at  the  bottom. 
Miggles  took  that  step- 

Under  the  midday  sun  of  the  loveliest  of  winter  days,  surrounded  by 
wealth,  brains  and  ripe  business  experience  from  all  parts  of  our 
country,  in  a  steady  fire  of  enthusiastic  talk,  all  directed  on  one  point — 
the  future  of  the  section  and  especially  of  the  new  town — the  idea  grew. 

**  This  morning  I  offered  only  residence  property  so  as  to  get  a  little 
idea  of  what  the  society  is  going  to  be  here,"  said  the  auctioneer  after 
lunch.  '*You  can  judge  of  that  now  from  the  character  of  those  who 
have  bought.  Prom  the  character  of  those  who  own  the  property  and 
the  money  they  have  already  spent  on  the  hotel,  waterworks,  railroad 
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and  other  improvements,  and  the  amount  they  have  invested  here,  you 
can  see  that  they  will  keep  their  word  about  making  it  a  great  business 
town  as  well  as  a  residence  city.  Not  only  will  it  be  a  nucleus  from 
which  will  spread  a  civilization  and  refinement  that  will  take  the  world 
by  storm,  but  it  will  capture  the  trade  of  the  vast  country  back  of  it  that 
is  now  being  so  rapidly  developed.  I  will  now  offer  the  finest  business 
corner  in  the  whole." 

"  Hanged  if  I  don't  try  a  whack  at  it,  just  for  fun/*  said  Miggles  to 
himself.  But  before  he  could  bring  his  timorous  lips  to  act  somebody 
had  bid  $800.  A  wealthy  widow  from  Denver  raised  the  bid  twenty-five, 
a  Chicago  lumber  merchant  called  out  eight  hundred  and  fifty  just  as 
Miggles  was  getting  ready  to  do  so,  and  a  heavy  paper  manufacturer 
from  Massachusetts  swept  it  away  at  eight-seventy-five  before  Miggles 
could  whip  his  tongue  into  shape. 

*'  Am  I  going  to  let  them  make  it  all  ?  "  he  growled  to  himself,  as  the 
wine  and  the  excitement  acted  and  reacted.  **Why,  that  was  the  best 
corner  in  town.  But  the  others  can  be  made  as  good  by  getting  enough 
of  them." 

A  sudden  new  light  gleamed  in  his  eye,  and  he  pushed  a  few  steps 
toward  the  stand. 

''One  thousand  dollars,"  he  bawled,  as  the  next  corner  was  offered. 
There  was  a  sensation  in  the  crowd  as  this,  the  largest  raise  of  the  day, 
was  made.  A  minute's  time  was  lost  in  trying  to  get  a  look  at  the  rare 
mortal  who  operated  on  such  a  heavy  scale,  during  which  the  auction- 
eer, who  rarely  loses  an  opportunity  to  gratify  anyone  that  wishes  to 
astonish  a  crowd  in  that  way,  knocked  it  down  to  him  before  anyone 
could  interfere. 

*'  There  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  foresight  we  have  yet  seen,"  said 
the  auctioneer.  **That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  man  that  sold  us 
this  property.  He  is  not  too  proud  to  admit  that  our  judgment  in  buy- 
ing it  was  far  better  than  his  in  selling  it,  and  he  is  hastening  to  retrieve 
his  mistake.     He  looks,  too,  like  a  man  that  can  do  it,  for — " 

'*  Take  the  other  two  corners  at  the  same  price,"  interrupted  Miggles. 

"  They're  yours,  my  friend,"  said  the  auctioneer  in  a  twinkling,  while 
the  crowd  stood  astonished  for  a  moment  at  this  unusual  proceeding. 
But  the  auctioneer  was  ready  for  this  emergency  and  quickly  said— 

**I  will  reserve  for  the  owners  of  the  property  every  alternate  inside 
lot.  Time  moves  so  fast  in  this  country  that  we  may  get  left  ourselves. 
Now,  who  wants  the  next  lot  to  the  corner  ?  " 

**  Give  you  a  thousand  for  it,"  yelled  Buggins,  but  the  crowd  that 
had  hesitated  a  minute  to  take  in  the  full  extent  of  the  reservation  came 
surging  back  with  bids  and  swept  it  away  from  Buggins  and  M  ggles 
both  at  eleven  hundred  before  they  knew  what  they  were  doing. 

Reader,  were  you  one  of  the  old  settlers  who  sold  out  for  a  handsome 
competency,  and  afterward  nobly  resolved  that  no  Eastern  nabob  should 
get  rich  on  your  property  ?  Do  you  remember  how  you  rushed  into  the 
breach  with  the  money  that  would  have  kept  you  in  old  age  and  left 
your  family  in  comfort  when  you  died?  And  do  you  remember  how 
easy  that  rush  was,  when  gold  was  jingling  and  genuine  bank  checks 
floating  like  snowflakes  down  on  the  table  of  the  clerk  of  the  auction  ? 
Do  you  remember  when  it  looked  as  if  money  had  just  been  discovered, 
and  everyone  was  trying  to  find  out  by  experiment  what  it  was  good 
for?  If  so,  you  can  understand  how,  before  the  close  of  the  sale,  the 
mortgage  was  paid  off,  and  Miggles  owed  more  than  the  bonds  would 
sell  for.  And  possibly  you  remember  that  this  was  not  the  only  time 
something  similar  happened  during  the  great  boom. 

•     «    «     « 

Three  years  later  Miggles  was  hoeing  potatoes  in  a  block  that  stood 
in  the  center  of  a  silent  town,  while  Buggins  was  sitting  on  the  fence. 
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"  Pretty  hard  times,  isn't  it,  Mig?  "  said  Buggins. 

"  Why,  no,"  replied  Miggles.  ^'  On  the  whole  I  don't  see  as  I've  got 
any  kick  coming.  I  had  lots  of  fun  out  of  it.  I've  only  got  one  three- 
hundreth  part  of  the  ranch  I  once  owned,  but  I'm  making  just  three 
hundred  times  the  amount  of  grub  out  of  it  that  I  did  befoie  out  of  the 
whole.    The  boom  has  been  a  benefit  that  way,  anyhow." 

"  Well,  you've  got  the  city  waterworks  to  pUy  with.  I  haven't  either 
water  or  land." 

"You can  live  off  the  old  woman's  diamonds,  though,  like  lots  more 
of  'em." 

They're  done  eat  up  already,"  sighed  Buggins. 

ilBfalM.OU. 
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The  Story  of  Tin -a. 


1 


mr  MUi  Btrt  fah» 


T  WAS  a  fresh  winter  morning.  I  had  been  riding 
many  miles ;  and  feeling  tired  and  hungry,  I  dis- 
mounted and  knocked  at  the  cottage  door.  It  was 
opened  by  a  stalwart  Chinaman  in  a  tune  blouse,  who, 
after  listening  to  my  plea  for  breakfast,  invited  me  to 
enter  a  room,  above  the  door  of  which  was  inscribed  in 
Chinese  characters,  "  Here  is  Peace." 

The  perfume  of  flowers  stole  to  my  nostrils  from  the 

plot  ot  ground  below  the  window,  which  was  cram  foil 

of  color.     In  California,  flowers  scarcely  seem  to  need 

much  care,  but  those  that  bloomed  in  that  small  space 

^^  gave  me  the  impression  of  having  been  lovingly  and 

patiently  tended  by  one  whose  fondness  for  flowers  was 
inherent.  As  my  eyes  strayed  over  the  warden  thev 
rested  upon  a  tiny  Chinese  woman  bending  over  a  large  bush  of  scented- 
leaf  geranium,  and  plucking  therefrom  superfluous  leaves.  She  was  a 
quaint  little  thing,  not  as  pretty  as  some  Chinese  women  that  I  have  seen, 
but  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Her  small  oval  face  was  a  transparent 
yellow,  her  mouth  large,  her  nose  diminutive,  but  the  goodness  that 
speaks  from  lips  and  eyes  was  hers,  and  her  bearing  was  graceful  and 
simple. 

Who  was  she  ?  Why  was  she  living  there  ?  When  my  sturdv  host  re- 
appeared with  an  appetizing  breakfast  of  boiled  rice,  broiled  chicken 
and  salad  I  questioned  him. 

*'  Who  that  little  lady  ?  "  he  echoed,  then  added,  "Wait  for  one  minute, 
perhaps  you  know  more  I  brine  her  to  you." 

In  answer  to  some  whispered  words  from  him  she  shyly  came  toward 
me.  I  was  myself  somewhat  embarrassed,  but  said,  ''It  is  so  unsatisfac- 
tory eating  alone.    Won't  you  breakfast  with  me  ?  " 

Whereupon  she  demurely  helped  herself  to  a  lump  of  sugar  and  be- 
gan to  munch  it  between  teeth  which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  two 
rows  of  fresh  sweet-corn. 

We  talked  of  flowers,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  life  of  plants  smazed 
me  ;  also  her  original  remarks  on  America  and  what  she  had  seen  of  life 
on  the  Coast.  Surmising  that  the  circumstances  of  her  life  had  not  been 
ordinary,  I  drew  her  out  to  talk  of  herself,  and  here  give  her  story  as 
she  related  it. 

''I  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  so  I  am  not  a  Cantonese  like 
most  of  the  Chinese  who  come  to  this  country.  My  home  was  verv 
beautiful.    When  I  shut  my  eyes  I  can  see  it  through  a  rainbow  of  col- 
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org.  It  was  built  on  the  tide  of  a  moutitain  whkh  waa  ever  gfeen.  Be- 
low onr  honae  and  ^ounda  were  tea  plantations,  and  further  down,  with 
trees  and  graaaea  Ijing  between,  were  my  father'a  riee  terraoea. 

**I  waa  but  aeven  yean  of  age  when  my  own  mother  died,  but  No  Dons 
and  Sie  Tan,  my  father'a  aecondary  wives,  were  alwaya  veiy  kind,  aaa 
treated  me  like  a  young  and  favorite  aiater. 

"  Not  &r  from  where  we  lived  dwelt  a  family  with  whom  my  people 
were  very  intimate.  One  member  of  that  houaehold,  little  A-HO|  was 
the  dear  friend  of  my  childhood  and  youth.  We  were  of  the  aame  age, 
but  ahe  waa  ao  aweet  and  pretty  with  her  little  round  mouth,  bright  eyes 
and  aoft  ahinins  hair.  Many  a  happv  day  did  we  mnd  together,  pick- 
ing flowera  on  uie  hlllaidea  or  aeaweed  from  the  rocka  on  the  aeaahore. 

"But  happy  daya  go  by.  A-Ho  married  a  wealthy  young  man  of  good 
family  and  went  to  live  on  the  other  aide  of  the  island.  How  dull  the 
d  aya  after  her  departure  I  The  very  aun  aeemed  to  have  ceaaed  to  ahine. 
So  two  years  paaaed.  One  day  my  father  told  me  that  he  waa  making 
amngementa  for  my  marri^,  and  that  my  future  husband  was  to  be 
the  man  who  had  married  A-Ho.  Thia  news  made  me  both  glad  and  aad 
— glad  becauae  I  ahould  again  be  with  my  friend,  and  aad  because  I  was 
toleave  my  home  for  the  nrrt  time  in  my  life. 

"  Then  came  a  long  letter  from  A-Ho— « letter  which  brought  me  my 
woman'a  aoul.  A-Ho  pleaded  with  me  not  to  become  wife  to  her  hns- 
band.  She  aaid,  '  Tin- A,  I  love  him,  and  cannot  bear  to  aee  another  in 
my  place.  My  affection  for  you  haa  never  changed,  and  my  eyea  long  to 
behold  you,  but  not,  oh,  not  as  a  aharer  in  him.  My  ain  ia  that  I  have 
borne  my  husband  no  aon,  and  to  you  would  be  given  the  first  wife's 
place.  So  Tin- A,  ao  dear,  have  compaaaion  on  your  poor  A-Ho,  and  be 
not  the  instrument  through  which  me  is  made  a  diacarded  wife.' 

"My  heart  burned  within  me,  and  the  tears  that  did  not  fall  were  be- 
hind my  e3rea.  I  recalled  the  hour  when  A-Ho  and  I  had  parted.  Be- 
tween her  aoba  ahe  had  murmured,  'Love  me  alwaya  and  never  grieve 
me/  and  clinging  to  her  I  had  promised  that  the  grave  ahould  receive 
me  before  act  of  mine  ahould  pam  her  or  my  heart  prove  falae. 

"I  went  to  my  father  and  besought  him  to  deliver  me  from  the  marriage 
contract  that  he  had  made,  and  to  atay  the  preparationa  for  the  bridal, 
but  he  laughed,  and  aaid : 

"  'PooliMi  gfrl,  if  you  do  not  go  to  Ah  Kim,  he  will  chooae  aome 
other.*  And  when  I  atill  pleaded  ne  became  very  angry,  and  I  aaw  that 
my  worda  fell  on  hia  wrath  like  oil  on  fire.  Aa  to  my  atepmothera,  they 
feared  my  father  too  greatly  to  intcsrfere ;  beaidea  they  thought  that  my 
mind  waa  aick. 

"Now,  just  at  that  time,  aojouming  in  the  valley,  waa  a  company  of 
actora.  They  were  considered  very  clever,  and  had  performed  not  only 
in  all  the  chief  cities  on  the  mainland,  but  in  America  aa  well.  One  day 
my  father  invited  theae  actors  to  come  to  our  house  and  perform  before 
the  family  and  a  number  of  guests.  They  came  and  gave  an  entertain- 
ment which  ao  highly  delisted  thoae  assembled  that  my  father  had 
them  come  aeain  and  again. 

"The  femiue  characters  were  taken  by  boya,  and  an  old  man  was  ren- 
reaented  by  a  youth  wearing  a  falae  beard ;  another  youth  with  a  shrul 
voice  played  the  part  of  an  old  woman. 

"They  made  quite  a  little  money,  for  all  the  invited  guests  rewarded 
them  at  the  oonduaion  of  the  acta  and  my  father  did  likewise. 

"As  for  mvself,  having  never  before  seen  such  performances  and  such 
tinsel  and  ntncy  dreaaea,  I  waa  much  impreaaed  and  wonderatmck  and 
longed  to  be  a  man  and  an  actor.  One  play  waa  a  repreaentation  of  the 
joy  a  and  woea  of  a  beautiful  princeaa  who  fleea  from  her  home  for  love  of 
some  humble  young  man  whom  her  parenta  are  oppoaed  to.  (Bven  in 
China  cnatom  ia  aometimea  disreg;ardea  and  afiection  followed.)  Well, 
thia  play  ao  ezdted  my  imagination  that  then  and  there  while  watching 
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it  I  retolved  that  I  too  woald  leave  my  home — not,  however,  for  love  of 
any  man,  more  becanae  I  feared  one,  for  Ah  Khu  waa  a  cruel  man.  Aje, 
even  cmel  to  A-Ho  who  loved  him  so. 

"I  made  the  acquaintance  of  tome  of  the  actors.  It  was  hard,  but  as 
you  say  in  America,  '  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.'  The  chief, 
an  elderly  man,  who  had  his  wife  with  him — after  listening  to  my  story 
and  inspecting  my  jewelry,  decided  to  comply  witii  my  vosh  and  take 
me  with  his  txonpe  to  America.  Hia  wife  would  like  a  companion,  and 
it  was  very  likely  that  he  would  be  able  to  find  me  a  good  husband 
amongst  the  Chinamen  of  San  Francisco.  When,  however,  I  urged 
that  I  desired  to  become  an  actress,  he  laughed,  and  said  that  that  waa 
impossible.  He  himself  had  been  bought  from  his  guardian  at  an  earlj 
age,  and  whilat  learning  to  play  had  Men  treated  very  cruelly  by  hia 
masters.  Indeed,  if  one  bound  out  to  learn  to  be  an  actor  should  be 
beaten  to  death  for  disobedience,  inaptitude  or  want  of  application,  no 
notice  would  be  taken  of  the  circumstance.    Moreover,  I  was  a  woman. 

"So  I  came  to  America.  Hum  Ling  gave  up  play  acting,  sold  mr 
jewelry,  and  bought  the  vegetable  farm  Mhind  this  cottage.  He  and  hia 
wife,  who  are  both  my  very  good  IHends,  attend  to  its  cultivation,  and 
I  help  the  flowers  to  grow.  Hum  Ling  has  manv  a  time  chosen  a  hn^ 
band  for  me  but,  remembering  A-Ho,  I  fear  to  wed." 

That  was  all  of  Tin- A's  story.  I  rose  to  go,  after  thanking  her,  but  she 
looked  at  me  so  wistfully  as  I  passed  out  of  the  door  that  I  turned  and 
aaked  her  one  more  question. 

"Am  I  hmppyV'  she  repeated.  "How  can  that  be  when  the  greatest  of 
all  sins  Is  to  sin  against  one's  parents?  Ah,  no.  Heaven  will  surely 
punish  me  for  my  unfilial  conduct.  And  yet — I  am  not  altogether  with- 
out gladness,  for  I  know  that  I  saved  A-Ho  much  pain.  Ah  Kim  did 
not  marry  again  until  my  dear  friend  had  slipped  into  the  Land  of 
Shades,  which  happened  but  twenty  moons  after  I  had  left  the  coontxj 
which  heaven  loves." 
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I  was  Zenobia  in  the  olden  time 

And  ruled  the  desert  from  Palmyra's  walls. 
I  flung  my  challenge  to  imperial  Rome 

So  far  that  still  serosa  the  years  it  calls 
In  proud  defiance ;  but  my  halla  are  dust, 

The  jackal  suns  him  at  the  temple  door. 
The  wind-blown  sands  hide  street  and  corridor 

And  heap  the  palace  floor. 

Forgotten  is  Aurelian  and  his  might. 

Above  his  grave  the  beggar  children  smile, 
And  I  who  ruled  the  East  in  other  days 

Am  mistress  now  of  many  a  Western  mile  ; 
Crowned  with  a  coronal  of  ruby  flowers, 

And  armed  and  guarded  with  a  thousand  spears, 
I  dream  until  the  mirage  re-creates 

In  sh  mmering  light  the  splendor  of  past  years. 
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III. 

The  tranalation  o£  Pray  Zdrate-Saltner6n'8  ''Relacion  "  of  events  in 
California  and  New  Mexico  (begun  in  the  November  nnmber)  is  heie 
continued : 

48.  The  next  day  after  having  arrived,  the  Adelantado  sent  the  Cap- 
tain Gerdnimo  Mdrquez  with  four  soldiens  up  the  river  to  discover  this 
nation  of  Amacavas  Indians.  In  a  short  time  he  brought  two  Indians, 
whom  the  Adelantado  regaled,  and  sent  them  to  call  the  rest.  They 
said  that  the^  would  do  it  and  that  they  would  bring  something  to  eat. 
On  the  day  following,  as  the  Adelantado  saw  the  Indians  were  making 
loads,  he  commanded  that  twelve  soldiers  should  prepare  to  go  for  food 
to  the  settlement :  but  before  the  soldiers  went  there  arrived  more  than 
fortjr  Indians  loaaed  with  com,  beans  and  squashes,  and  then  arose  an 
Indian  who  was  called  Curraca,  that  in  their  language  means  Lord,  who 
made  a  long  speech,  giving  to  understand,  as  they  presumed,  that  he 
was  pleased  to  have  seen  the  Spaniards  and  that  he  desired  their  friend- 
ship.! 

49.  Here  was  the  first  news  they  had  of  the  lake  of  Copalla,  from 
where  they  suppose  the  Mexicans  went  out  who  populated  this  New 
^pain.  They  described  this  lake  and  lands  and  all  its  banks  as  very  pop- 
ulated, and  one  Indian  said  Copalla  vexy  clearly,  and  the  Captain  Ger6n- 
imo  Mdrquez  told  me,  that  hearing  those  Indians  talk  to  a  Mexican 
Indian^  servant  of  a  soldier,  one  of  them  asked  '*  from  where  is  this 
man?  Is  he  perhaps  from  Copalla?  Because  those  from  there  talk 
thus.'*  And  tnose  Indians  also  said  that  those  of  that  language  wore 
bracelets  of  gold,  on  the  wrists  and  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arms  and  in 
their  ears,  and  that  they  were  fourteen  days'  journeys  from  there,  of  those 
[joumeys]  which  they  traveled.  Thev  pointed  [the  place  of]  this  lan- 
guage between  the  West  and  the  Northwest.  The  Indians  also  said  that 
the  Spaniards  could  travel  by  this  meadow  as  far  as  the  sea,  and  that  it 
was  ten  days'  journey  of  those  which  they  travel,  and  that  it  all  was  pop- 
ulated; this  river  can  be  navigated.  They  set  out  from  here  and  traveled 
five  leagues  without  seeins  Indians,  because  the  mountain  was  very 
rough,  the  road  narrow  and  steep ;  but  past  this  narrow  pass  is  a  wide 
meadow  and  very  populated.  Here  as  many  Indians  came  out  with  food 
to  receive  the  Spaniards  as  in  the  rancheria  behind.  They  are  of  the 
same  nation.  Asking  them  about  the  sea,  they  said  that  down  the  river 
it  was  nine  days'  joumeys,  but  by  crossing  the  river,  it  was  only  four ; 
which  river  they  kept  on  the  north  and  they  went  traveling  toward  the 
northwest.  It  did  not  seem  proper  to  the  Adelantado  to  leave  off  follow- 
ing the  river  down  stream  as  he  did,  traveling  through  its  meadows, 
seeing  always  many  Indians,  asking  all  of  them  about  the  sea,  which  it 
was  now  known  they  called  **acilla,"  and  all  answered  motioning 
from  the  West,  N.  W.,  N.,  N.  B.,  Bast  and  said  that  thus  the  sea  curved, 
and  rather  near  ;  as  they  said  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  it  was  only 
four  days' joumeys  and  that  that  Gulf  of  California  is  not  closed,  but  is 
an  arm  of  the  sea  which  corresponds  to  the  Sea  of  the  North  [the  Atlan- 
tic] and  coast  of  Florida.  All  the  Indians  of  this  river  are  comely,  and 
good  featured ;  and  the  women  handsome,  whiter  than  those  of  New 
Spain,  being  people  of  whom  the  men  go  naked  and  the  women  in  skins, 
having  covered  only  the  parts  of  modesty.  Always  when  these  Indians 
travel  they  carry  a  lighted  firebrand  in  the  hand,  for  which  I  think  it 
should  be  called  Rio  del  Tizon.    Thus  affirmed  a  soldier  of  this  journey. 
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who  had  been  with  Sebastian  Vizcaino  to  California,  and  he  said  he  went 
in  search  of  the  Tizon  River,  and  I  believe  that  had  he  reached  it  he 
wonld  not  have  returned,  as  he  did  return,  for  lack  of  food ;  because 
here  there  is  much. 

50.  Past  this  nation  of  Amacaboa,  of  which  (as  of  the  others)  thej 
saw  only  that  which  was  along  the  road,  they  arrived  at  the  nation  of 
Bahacedhas.  The  language  is  almost  the  same,  they  are  friends  and  they 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  houses  of  those  of  this  river  are 
low,  of  wood  and  covered  with  earth.  The  head  of  this  nation  is  called 
Cohota.  He  came  out  with  much  accompaniment  to  the  road,  to  receive 
the  Spaniards  and  to  beg  them  not  to  pass  on  that  dav,  but  that  they 
should  remain  over  night  in  his  pueblo ;  and  this  they  dia  to  please  him. 
This  Indian  and  his  [people]  gave  an  account  of  many  things  and  secrets 
of  the  land.  They  asked  them  about  the  lake  of  Copalla  and  he  said 
the  same  as  has  been  told  ;  and  on  showing  them  a  gold  toothpick,  he 
put  it  around  the  wrist  as  turning  it,  giving  to  understand  that  the  Indi* 
ans  of  that  lake  wore  bracelets  of  that  XouUerial].  The  Adelantado 
showed  them  a  coral,  and  asked  them  where  there  was  some  of  that ; 
thev  motioned  toward  the  South ;  they  said  the  Indians  of  the  coast 
took  it  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea  when  it  is  rough  casts  much  ashore, 
and  that  the  Indians  dig  in  the  sand  and  take  it  out  to  sell.  This  about 
the  coral  all  the  Indians  where  they  passed  told^  and  it  was  seen  to  be 
the  truth,  as  they  found  much  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian  women. 

51.  After  having  passed  this  place,  while  resting  in  the  pueblo  of 
Captain  Otata  of  the  same  nation,  asking  him  and  his  some  thinss  and 
lowing  them  some  silver  buttons,  they  afiirmed  before  many  soldiers, 
that  near  there,  pointing  toward  the  west,  there  was  much  of  that,  and 
that  it  was  called  fiafie  querro.  Thev  showed  them  a  silver  spoon,  and 
when  they  saw  it  they  said  that  of  that  were  the  bowls  and  vessels  in 
which  they  eat,  and  they  motioned  that  these  were  good  and  big  and 
deep.  They  rolled  a  plate  of  silver  that  it  should  make  a  noise,  ^ving 
to  understand  that  thus  sound  the  others  when  they  fall  on  the  ground, 
and  that  they  do  not  break ;  and  putting  a  plate  of  silver  on  the  &e  with 
water  in  it  they  said  that  where  they  talked  about  they  boiled  meat  in 
those ;  but  that  those  [vessels]  although  they  were  of  that  [material] 
were  large.  And  this  information  was  of  their  own  accord,  wiUiout  any- 
one's persuadiuff  them.  And  striking  the  plate  divers  times  with  a  knife 
and  letting  it  fall  altogether  with  violence,  that  it  should  make  more 
noise,  they  said  that  thus  sounded  the  others,  and  that  they  were  no 
farther  from  there  than  five  days'  journeys,  drawing  on  the  ground  the 
sea,  in  the  middle  of  it  an  island,  which  thev  call  Zlnogaba,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  natien  that  inhabits  it.  To  this  island  they  eo  by  sea  in 
some  canoes  or  boats,  and  since  from  the  coast  there  it  is  only  one  day's 
sail,  they  go  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  sun  sets  they  are  there. 
They  showed  on  the  ground  the  size  of  the  boat,  making  on  the  ground 
a  mark,  and  he  commenced  to  measure  and  the  boat  was  70  feet  long  and 
20  wide.  On  asking  them  if  the  boat  carried  a  sail  in  the  middle  the 
Indian  took  a  stick  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  that  he  had 
drawn,  with  an  Indian  at  the  poop,  making  as  if  he  managed  the  rudder. 
He  then  took  a  cloth,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  on  the  stick  that  he 
had  put  up,  started  to  run  with  all  the  velocity  he  could,  saying  that  thus 
the  [vessels]  ran  through  the  water,  and  much  faster.  The  certainty 
is  that  if  the  Indians  had  not  seen  it,  they  would  not  know  how  to  paint 
it  so  perfecdy.  They  also  said  that  the  people  of  that  island  all  wore 
pearl  shells  around  the  neck  and  in  the  ears,  which  they  call  xicullo. 
They  also  gave  news  of  an  instrument  with  which  they  make  the  noise 
when  they  dance,  which  is  a  long  stick  from  which  are  pendant  many 
pieces  of  that  metal  of  which  they  make  dishes  in  which  they  eat,  and 
altogether  making  all  sorts  of  noise  thev  dance  to  the  sound. 

52.  With  all  this  news  the  Adelantaao  did  not  wish  to  leave  off  going 
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%M  aeaicli  of  a  port,  as  it  was  so  easy  to  see  and  with  the  good  eonveA- 
ience  of  gnides  as  they  offered  themselves  for  that.  Hayiiig  passed  this 
nation  of  Bahacechas,  they  arrived  at  the  nation  of  Ozaras  Indians,  « 
difficult  tongue;  the  Indians  ill  featured,  less  affable  and  from  whom 
little  satisiacticii  can  be  had,  and  leas  security.  These  Indians  axe  settled 
along  a  large  river,  although  not  of  as  much  water  as  that  of  Good  Hope 
{Bnena-Bipera^zaJ.  It  is  called  River  of  the  Name  of  Jesus ;  it  runs  bis- 
tween  bare  m^ntains,  enters  into  the  Buena-Bsperanza,  8.  W. — ^N.  W. 
twenty  league^  before  reaching  the  sea.  They  learned  that  all  the  river 
k  populated  %y  this  nation,  and  that  the  number  of  people  is  much. 
They  drew  on  the  ground  20  rancherias  or  pueblos  of  this  nation.  They 
make  mantas/of  cotton  ;  the  dress  and  hur  is  different  from  the  rest ; 
the  hair  is  long,  and  ^ey  wear  it  braided,  and  then  covered  with  a  dodi 
'or  deer  skinj  The  river  makes  many  barins  in  this  meadow.  Here  they 
■saw  some  atoms  of  oak,  good  and  sweet,  which  the  people  said  were 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  that  there  were  man^.  On  asking 
about  the  birth  of  the  River  of  BuenarBsperanza,  the  Indians  said  that 
it  is  near  the  sea,  toward  the  N.  W.,  and  that  from  its  birth  to  where  it 
Antets  the  sea,  it  is  160  leagues  Ion?,  and  all  populated,  and  that  at  ita 
headwaters  range  bufialoes  and  &tt  as  big  as  horses,  from  which  it  is 
seen  that  it  is  good  level  land  and  well  watered.  From  this  river  of  the 
JMTame  of  Jesus  to  the  sea,  it  is  very  populated  with  more  people  than  had 
until  then  been  seen  ;  but  the  languase  is  like  that  of  Bahacechas,  and  tf 
k  is  not  the  same,  they  differ  very  little  in  dress,  the  manner  of  living. 
The  houses  are  well  arranwed,  and  the  Indians  comely.  All  came  out  to 
receive  the  Spaniards,  axid  offered  them  and  invited  them  with  their 
food.  Among  these  Indians  were  found  many  white  pearl-shells  and 
other  ahells  very  large  and  shining,  which  they  make  into  squares  and 
drills  [which  are]  very  sightly.  l%ese  Indians  said  that  along  the  coast 
there  were  many  of  those  shells  toward  the  west,  and  they  motioned 
that  the  sea  flowed  behind  a  very  high  mountain,  on  the  skirts  of  which 
mountain  the  Riode  Buena-Bsperanxa  enters  the  sea.  Prom  these  Indians 
they  again  informed  themselves  anew  of  all  the  things  that  the  Captain 
Otata  had  told,  and  they  did  not  differ  in  anything.  And  showing  them  a 
pearl  they  gave  it  a  name  and  said  there  were  many  and  very  fat.  And 
one  Indian,  coming  up  to  the  Father  Comisaric,  and  taking  a  rosaiy 
of  fat  beads  that  he  wore  on  his  neck,  said  that  there  were  pearls  as 
large  and  fat  as  the  beads  of  that  rosary ;  and  in  regard  to  the  Island  of 
Zi£)gaba,  they  said  that  the  Lady  or  captainess  of  it  was  a  giantess,  and 
that  she  waa  called  Cifiacacohola,  which  means  Woman  Captain  or  Lady. 
They  pictured  her  as  of  the  height  of  a  man-and-a-hedf,  of  those  of  the 
coast  falbeit  these  are  very  bulky),  very  broad,  and  with  big  feet,  and 
that  uie  was  old,  and  that  she  had  a  sister,  also  a  ^;iantess,  and  that 
there  was  no  man  of  her  kind,  and  that  she  did  not  mingle  with  anyone 
of  the  island.  The  mystery  of  her  reigning  on  that  island  could  not  be 
found  out,  whether  it  was  by  inheritance  or  tyranny  br  force  of  arms. 
And  [they  said]  that  all  on  the  island  were  bald — ^that  they  had  no  hair 
on  the  heiBid. 

53.  The  first  nation  after  passing  the  River  of  the  Name  of  Jesus  is 
Halchedoma.  There  are  eight  pueblos.  The  first  has  160  houses,  and  is 
judged  to  be  of  about  2,000  souls.  I  have  already  said  they  saw  only 
what  lay  along  the  road.  Next  is  the  nation  of  Cohnana.  There  are 
nine  pueblos.  A  great  many  of  these  went  accompanying  the  Spaniards. 
There  must  have  been  more  than  600  men  and  women.  They  passed 
the  night  with  the  Spaniards.  Next  is  the  nation  HagUi.  There  are 
100  pueblos.  Next  the  TlaUiquamallas,  six  pueblos.  Here  more  than 
ijOOO  souls  gathered  when  they  brought  the  com.  Next  the  Cocapas, 
nine  pueblos.  This  is  the  last  [nation]  which  they  saw,  and  reached  to 
the  last  place  where  one  can  drink  fresh  water,  which  is  five  leagues 
from  the  sea,  because  so  many  [leagues]  the  Mlted  sea  enters  up  streun. 
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In  the  space  which  there  is  from  the  RiTer  of  the  Nameof  Jesas,  nntl]  ar- 
xiTing  at  the  sea,  they  saw  mote  than  20,000  sonls,  on  this  side  of  the 
river  alone.  They  said  that  on  the  other  [side]  they  were  innumerable. 
Only  tlie  smokes  were  seen.  The  Indians  said  that  the^  did  not  pass  to  the 
other  side,  because  those  were  their  enemies,  in  spite  of  bemg  of  the 
same  nation,  and  that  the  others  came  and  killed  and  did  great  harm  to 
these,  by  which  it  can  be  seen  the  others  are  many.  They  amved  on  San 
Ildefonso's  day  at  the  last  stopping  place,  and  the  nearest  to  the  sea,  and 
the  last  where  water  can  be  drank.  Then,  the  day  of  the  conTetsion  of 
St.  Panl,  haying  sung  mass,  the  Adelantado  and  priests,  with  nine  sol- 
diers, set  out  and  arrived  at  a  most  famons-good  port,  which  port  and 
bay  are  made  by  the  river  of  Bnena-Bsperanza  when  it  enters  the  sea. 
We  call  it  Port  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Panl.  So  large  is  this  port  that 
more  than  a  thousand  vessels  can  anchor  in  it  without  hindrance  to  one 
another.  The  river  enters  the  sea  with  a  month  four  leagues  wide,  fonn- 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  a  little  low  island,  not  of  sand,  as  is  all 
the  coast,  but  of  earth ;  the  whole  ialand,  which  must  be  about  two 
leagues  long,  northwest  to  southeast. 

Prom  what  could  be  seen  it  forms  a  great  bar  to  the  bay ;  the  island 
enters  it  by  that  river,  southeast-by-east,  dividing  it  into  two  mouths^ 
one  to  the  east  and  one  to  the  soudieast,  each  more  than  a  league  and  a 
half  wide.  The  port  is  guarded  and  protected  from  the  south  and  west 
by  a  range,  between  whose  foothills  the  river  enters  the  sea,  which  there 
trends  nearly  north  and  south,  or  northwest  and  southeast ;  and  a  point 
of  it  [the  range]  runs  more  than  six  leagues  into  the  sea.  On  the  east 
shore  this  port  or  bay  has  another  range,  which  runs  seaward  northeast 
and  southwest.  It  is  seen  seven  leagues  distant  from  the  bay ;  it  finishes 
and  terminates  at  the  sea  in  seven  or  eight  small  hills  or  bnttes  with  low 
points.  Beyond  these,  from  the  ver^^  of  the  land  it  forms  a  round  point, 
higher  than  the  others  which  terminate  the  range.  On  the  west  shore 
(which  is  that  next  the  bay)  it  ends  in  three  smidl  hills  or  round  points, 
somewhat  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  other  range,  and  the  last  of 
these  is  higher  than  the  other  two.  Beyond  these,  toward  the  verge  of 
the  land,  it  forms  a  more  elevated  point,  whence  the  range  forms  a 
"hog-back"  [cuchilla^  sharp  ridge],  which  runs  more  than  twenty  lea-^ 
gues  S.S.W.  and  N.N.W.,  inland.  The  Gulf,  on  this  coast  where  they' 
were,  trends  east  and  west,  and  doubling  the  points  of  this  range,  on  the 
west  shore  (which,  ss  I  have  said,  enters  the  sea  more  than  six  leagues) 
it  runs  back  of  this  mountain  northward ;  as  all  of  the  Indians  said, 
both  those  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  river ;  for  they  affirmed  that  it 
makes  a  turn  to  the  north,  northeast  and  east. 

54.  The  Adelantado,  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  took  possession  of  this  port 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  and  gave  it  in  His  Majesty's  name  to  the 
Father  Comisario^  Pray  Francisco  de  Escobar,  that  our  sacred  religion 
may  settle  and  people  that  land  and  the  others  next  it  and  round 
about,  and  that  we  may  busy  ourselves  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
in  the  place  and  places  most  suited  to  our  mode  of  life. 

55.  We  took  this  possession  on  the  25th  of  January,  day  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  (patron  of  those  provinces  and  custody 
of  New  Mexico),  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1605,  for  the  glory  and  honor  of 
God  Our  Lord. 

56.  This  done,  the  Adelantado,  and  those  who  had  gone  with  him, 
returned  to  the  camp,  that  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  might  go  and  certify 
to  the  sea.  And  thus  was  it  done,  the  space  of  four  days  being  spent 
therein.  Some  soldiers  affirmed  that  they  had  seen  tunny-fish,  and  that 
they  recognized  them,  since  they  were  men  of  Spain.  This  seen,  they 
came  back  by  the  same  way  they  had  gone  ;  being  as  well  received  by 
the  Indians  and  with  the  same  kindliness  as  when  going.  Having  ar- 
rived among  the  Ozaras  Indians — as  they  had  already  informed  them- 
selves by  the  other  nations,  and  all  said  that  this  nation  is  very  exten- 
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•ive  and  runs  along  the  coaat,  and  that  theae  are  they  that  get  out  the 
conl  from  the  sea,  the  which  they  call  auacamt — ^they  made  inqnity 
and  found  aome  packaged.  The  [Indiana]  said  that  being  beck  away 
from  the  coast  they  had  not  much  [coral]  ;  but  further  up  the  River  of 
Good  Hope,  among  Indians  of  this  same  nation,  other  few  [corals] 
were  found.  But  in  the  Province  of  Zufii  they  found  and  purchased 
more.  They  [the  Zunis]  said  the  Indians  of  the  valleys  of  Sefiora 
[Sonora]  brought  it  there  to  sell ;  and  that  they  are  no  more  than  seven 
days'  journey  from  there  [Znni],  and  that  they  get  it  out  of  the  sea,  and 
are  not  far  from  the  sea ;  that  this  nation  reaches  to  there — the  which 
sea  they  indicate  [as  lying]  to  the  south  and  southeast.  Prom  the 
province  of  New  Mexico  to  the  sea,  the  Father  Fray  Francisco  de  Bsco- 
bar  found,  on  their  road  alone,  ten  dififerent  languages.*  This  pciest 
was  so  able  and  of  such  great  memory  that,  arrive  wherever  he  might, 
he  promptly  learned  the  tongue ;  and  so  on  the  return  journey  he  talked 
with  all  the  nations  and  they  all  understood  him.  They  arrived  at  the 
Bahacechas  where,  on  their  journey  going,  the  Captain  Otata  and  the 
others  had  given  so  much  news  of  the  land,  of  the  lake  of  Copalla  and 
of  the  gold,  of  the  island  and  its  gold  and  silver.  Bzamining  them 
again,  they  gave  the  same  statement  as  on  the  journey  going,  without 
varying  it  in  anything.  They  made  the  same  doings  as  on  the  outward 
journey,  with  the  plate  of  silver,  as  is  already  said ;  only  they  added 
that  this  silver  was  taken  out  of  the  top  of  a  hill  which  was  on  the 
further  shore  of  the  island,  behind  which  the  sun  hides  when  it  sets ;  and 
they  said  that  it  is  cut  with  a  hard  instrument.  Being  asked  if  it  was  of 
the  same  [metal]  they  said  no,  it  was  something  dark  yellow ;  and  being 
shown  a  small  sheet  of  brass,  they  said  it  was  not  of  that.  And  as  they 
saw  they  were  not  understood,  one  of  them  rose  and  went  to  the  Adfr- 
lantado's  kitchen  and  laid  hand  on  a  copper  kettle  and  said  the  instru- 
ment with  which  they  cut  the  metal  whereof  tbey  made  their  bowls 
and  pans  was  like  tiiiat.  The  Spaniards  set  forth  from  here,  and  the 
Captain  Otata  came  forth  to  the  road  to  receive  them,  with  a  great  ac- 
companiment and  ceremonial  troop,  as  is  their  wont,  flinging  their  bows 
and  arrows  to  earth.  He  gave  to  the  governor  a  string  of  white  beads 
which  he  wore  on  his  neck,  and  to  the  Father  Comisario  another  (which 
among  them  is  a  great  gift),  the  two  of  which  he  had  sent  to  the  isle  of 
Zinogova  to  purchase  with  some  mantles  of  cotton,  which  on  the  out- 
ward journey  the  governor  had  given  him  for  that  purpose.  It  is  plain 
to  see  that  the  isle  is  near,  since  he  had  gone  and  returned  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  [Spaniards]  repeatedly  cross-examined  them  about  every- 
thing ;  and  in  nothing  did  they  contradict  themselves. 

57.  These  gave  news  of  many  prodigies  of  nature  which  God  has 
created  between  the  River  of  Good  Hope  and  the  sea ;  the  which  have 
caused  incredulity  in  them  that  heard  thereof ;  so  when  we  see  them  we 
will  affirm  them  under  oath,  bat  in  the  meantime  refrain  from  men- 
tioning them  and  pass  them  in  silence.  And  to  put  an  end  to  this  jour- 
ney, I  say :  that  having  endured  much  hardship  and  hunger  (even  com- 
ing to  eat  their  horses)  which,  not  to  be  too  long,  I  do  not  all  recount, 
they  reached  the  town  of  San  Gabriel  on  their  return,  all  sound  and 
weU  and  not  a  man  missing,  on  the  25th  of  April  of  the  year  1605. 
There  they  rested,  and  were  as  well  received  as  they  had  been  anxiously 

Florida*  Mainland  With  Kew  Mexico. 

58.  A^nst  the  incredulous  who  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
Florida  is  mainland  with  this  [New  Spain — ^Mexico]  and  with  New 
Mexico,  knowing,  as  is  known,  that  men  have  come  overland  from 
there — so  I  will  set  down  everything  that  has  been  seen  by  coast  and 
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mainland ;  though  the  people  of  Florida  are  not  those  who  have  aeen 
most.  For  the  Bnglish  have  aeen  mote  than  we ;  since  John  David 
[Davis],  Bngliahman,  in  the  year  1586  reached  7T,  where  he  found  the 
seacnidled  [i.e.,  slnshy]  by  reason  of  the  much  cold,  and  came  away 
fleeing.  Had  he  not  found  this  obstacle  he  would  have  reached  a  stiU 
higher  latitude. 

59.  Another  Englishman,  named  Hudson^  in  the  year  1612  reached, 
on  the  same  course,  65°.  He  entered  a  bay*  which  the  coast  forms  in 
60°.  It  runs  westward  more  than  300  leagues  and  then  southward  by 
mote  than  as  many  leagues. 

60.  At  the  beginning  of  this  bay,  Henry  Hudson,  Englishman,  ar- 
rived that  same  year  of  1612;  from  which  it  is  seen  they  have  mote 
curiosity  than  we. 

61 .  With  this  foundation  I  say :  that  the  most  northerly  part  of  In- 
dia is  from  Totila  to  the  frontier  of  Gudlancha ;  and  from  Gudlancha 
this  coast  runs  200  leagues  to  the  Rio  Nevado  [snowy]  which  is  in  lati- 
tude 60^. 

62.  From  the  white  river  to  the  bay  of  Maluos,  is  200  leagues.  This 
is  called  the  coast  of  the  cape  of  Labrador  [the  "  Laborer"]  ;  it  has  on 
its  south  the  island  which  they  call  "de  los  Demonios  "  [Island  of  the 
Demons] ,  in  latitude  60^.  On  this  coast  of  Labrador  the  natives  are 
comely,  ^at  workers,  swarthy,  great  hunters.  They  dress  in  tanned  and 
white  skins  of  animals.  There  are  great  forests  and  very  dense ;  and 
in  them  many  blood-thirsty  animals— griffins,  bears,  lions.  There  is  a 
thing  to  ponder ;  and  it  is  that  all  the  land  animids  and  all  the  birds  are 
white-  All  the  males  and  women  wear  earrings  of  silver  and  copper. 
All  paint  their  faces  red,  for  gala — a  common  use  of  all  the  Indians. 
They  are  idolators  and  fierce.  Many  Bretons  and  some  from  Norway 
have  gone  over  to  settle  this  land.  Many  went  over  in  company  with 
Sebastian  Gavoto  [Cabot]  a  pilot  and  great  cosmographer.  And  like- 
wise there  have  gone  over  many  Englishmen.  I^e  which  have  re- 
mained there  and  settled  the  land. 

63.  From  Maluos  to  the  mouth  of  Marco  is  60  leagues.  This  is  in 
lat.  56°.  From  Marco  to  Cape  Delgado  [Thin]  is  65  leagues.  It  is  in 
lat.  54^ 

64.  From  Cape  Delgado  the  coast  runs  more  than  200  leagues  toward 
the  west,  to  the  River  of  St.  Lawrence  [San  Lorenzo]  which  is  the  river 
I  have  above  set  down  as  to  the  north  of  New  Mexico  190  leagues,  or 
a  little  more.  This  they  call  by  another  name  also,  the  Strait  of  the 
Three  Brothers.  In  this  place  it  forms  a  square  gulf.  And  below  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Punta  de  Bacalaos  [Point  of  Codfish]  it  is  over  200 
leagues,  according  to  the  information  of  the  Indians  of  the  River  of 
Good  Hope — as  has  been  said  in  the  journey  of  Don  Juan  de  Ofiate.  This 
strait  [the  St.  Lawrence]  is  the  one  they  say  opens  out  from  the  Sea  of 
the  North  [the  Atlantic]  and  passes  to  the  Sea  of  the  South  [the  Pa- 
cific]. Between  this  point  and  Cape  Delgado  are  many  islands,  well 
populated,  called  the  Cortes  Reales ;  t  of  these  islands  the  French  ate 
masters.  The  islands  of  Corte-Real,  Valle,  Duzchastens,  Cape  Despoix, 
Cape  Breton  (where  are  many  French  from  Brittany )— with  these  islands 
the  gulf  is  hidden. 

65.  Codfish  Point  is  in  lat.  48K''-  It  is  as  cold  as  Flanders,  being  in 
the  same  clime,  which  is  48^  degrees.  Here  the  French  abandoned  a 
fort  because  they  could  not  suffer  the  cold,  which  was  intolerable. 
From  here  it  is  70  leagues  to  the  bay  of  the  river,  the  which  is  in  lat. 
45^.    From  Newfoundland  to  Florida  it  is  900  leagues. 

66.  From  the  bay  of  the  River  to  the  bay  of  the  Reefs  is  70  leagues. 
It  is  in  lat  44°. 
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67.  From  the  Reefs  to  the  River  Fondo,  situated  in  lat.  43^,  is  70 
leagues. 

68.  From  the  River  Fondo  to  the  Riyer  of  the  Dames,  which  is  in  tiie 
same  latitude,  is  70  leagues. 

69.  From  the  River  Gamas  [Damas]  to  St.  Mary's  Cape  is  50  leagues. 

70.  Prom  this  cape  to  Cape  Low  [Bajo]  is  50  leagues. 

71.  From  Low  Cape  to  St.  Anne's  River  is  100  leagues. 

72.  From  the  river  of  Santa  Ana  to  Cape  Arenas  [Sandy]  ,  which  is 
in  lat.  39"",  is  a  bay  of  80  leagues. 

73.  From  Cape  Arenas  to  the  Port  of  the  Prince  is  100  leagues.  This 
place  ts  called  Chicoria.  The  inhabitants  of  this  Chiooria  appear  giants, 
and  the  king  was  wondrous  large.  They  are  swarthy  like  mulatoes.  The 
men  wear  their  hair  long,  and  the  women  much  more.  They  are  idol- 
ators,  tho'  they  believe  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  there  is  a  hell  or 
place  of  pains  in  very  cold  lands,  where  the  gods  permit  them  to  purge 
their  sins,  that  they  may  after  go  up  to  heaven,  whidi  is  a  temperate 
climate.  Likewise  they  believe  that  many  peoples  live  in  the  Aj  and 
below  the  earth,  and  that  under  the  sea  there  are  gods.  In  this  province 
there  are  silver,  misshapen  pearls,  and  precious  stones.  They  herd  tame 
bands  of  deer  in  the  fields,  as  here  we  do  rams  and  sheep,  and  they  make 
cheese  of  the  milk  of  the  does. 

74.  Adjoining  this  province  in  the  same  latitude,  the  province  of 
Guadalupe.  It  has  the  same  things  and  requisites  as  that  of  Chiooria. 

75.  From  the  Port  of  the  Prince  to  the  River  Jordan  is  70  leagues. 
In  this  intermediate  lies  the  Rio  Negro  [Black].  Bighty  leagues  to  the 
mountains  is  the  Forest  of  the  Diamonds,  near  which  the  Ensign  Moy- 
ano  arrived,  and  carried  off  some  Indian  women  to  Florida.  They  were 
so  handsome  that  all  of  them  married  Spaniards  of  Florida. 

76.  From  the  River  Jordan  to  Point  St.  Helena  is  40  leagues.  It  is 
in  latitude  32°. 

77.  From  Point  St  Helena  to  Dry  River,  which  is  In  31^  is  40  leagues. 

78.  From  Dry  River  to  the  Cross  [la  Cruz]  is  20  leagues. 

79.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Cross  [river]  to  Cape  Cafiaveral  [cane- 
brakej  is  80  leasues ;  and  between  are  Shoal  Bay  and  Whale  Bay, 
Bear  Bay,  St.  CaOierine's  Bay,  dequale^  Bpoqnache  Bay,  and  Pala  Bay 
where  today  are  seen  the  foundations  of  a  fort  which  belonsed  to  the 
Bnglish ;  Reynoso  Bay  (otherwise  called  Guadalquivi)  which  whatso- 
ever galleon,  big  though  it  be,  can  enter  (the  shoals  of  this  bay  run  two 
leagues  to  sea),  St.  Peter's  Bay,  Bay  of  St.  Mary  of  Sena,  St  Mat* 
thew's  Bay,  where  Pedro  Melendez  Marquez  slew  the  Frenchmen.* 
Twelve  leagues  from  this,  the  Bay  of  Matanzas,  where  he  slew  Juan 
Denibao,  uncle  of  the  Queen  Dofila  Isabel  de  la  Paz.  wife  that  was  of  his 
Majesty  Philip  H.  Here  \b  our  garrison,  in  lat.  28>^  ,  today  the  earrison 
of  St  Augustine  on  Cape  Cafiaveral,  whither  are  wont  to  scout  tne  fleets 
that  sail  out  of  Havana,  38  lei^ues,  in  lat.  28"". 

80.  From  the  Port  of  Bspiritu  Santo  to  Moacoso  is  9  leagues.  Here 
the  Adelantado  Hernando  de  Soto  made  port,  and  from  here  went  in- 
land, year  of  1539,  with  900  soldiers  that  he  brought ;  and  he  saw  what 
follows,  until  he  died  in  the  quest  &•  will  be  seen  further  on.  From 
Moscoso  to  Iribaracnsi  is  17  leagues,  making  26.  At  3  leagues  from 
this  pueblo  is  a  bad  swamp,  with  a  lake  a  league  wide  and  very  deep. 
On  Its  shores  it  has  much  mire.  In  length  it  has  12  leagues.  Six 
lesf^ues  of  the  distance  there  are  many  valleys  of  ver^  pretty  cornfields 
which  the  Indians  plant.  The  land  is  fertile.  This  is  callra  the  prov^ 
ince  of  Aquera. 

81 .  From  Aybibaracusi  to  Aquera  (which  now  is  called  Santa  Locf  a) 
is  20  leagues,  running  north  and  south.    [The  people]  are  already  Chria- 

.tians.    From  Vitachucu  to  Ozachile  is  10  leagues,  and  of  level  land, 
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cxossed  by  a  large  river.    There  are  12  leagnet  of  wilderneaB  [despob- 
lado]. 

82.  From  Qzachile  to  Cape  Blaa  is  a  yeiy  great  lagoon,  though  it  can 
be  forded. 

83.  Prom  the  Port  of  Bapiritu  Santo  to  Apalache  la  150  leagues  ;  but 
already  a  shorter  route  has  been  discovered. 

84.  Prom  the  bay  of  Ante  to  that  of  Acnse  is  60  leagues.  It  is  a  good 
port,  with  depth  to  the  very  shore, 

85.  Prom  this  port  of  Ante  the  Adelantado  Hernando  de  Soto  sent 
Diego  Maldonado  in  some  brigantines  to  carry  advices  to  Habana  of 
what  had  happened  to  him  in  exploring  the  country  inland.  But  as  on 
this  journey  they  carried  no  pUot  to  survey  the  land,  his  history  does 
not  say  what  course  they  followed — and  therefore  I  do  likewise. 

86.  Prom  Apalache  to  Apacha  is  20  leagues.  It  is  a  people  of  peace, 
and  up  to  here  they  are  all  Christians. 

87.  Prom  Apacha  one  follows  a  river  up  stream  40  leagues;  good 
land  and  fertile,  like  that  of  Aapalache.  They  also  are  peaceful.  He 
traveled  north  and  south. 

88.  Prom  here,  which  is  the  garrison  of  St.  Augnstin,  the  way  is 
straight  to  Amachava  where  are  six  pueblos  of  Christians.  To  the  leit 
hand  lies  Taxichica,  which  are  more  than  ten  pnebloa,  and  those  of  the 
ls|^oon  of  Ocomi,  all  Christians  ;  and  on  both  sides  many  pueblos  of  in- 
fioels,  in  the  which  pueblos  there  is  much  people. 

89.  Prom  Amachava  (which  is  called  Semta  Helena)  to  Avacara  is  12 
leagues. 

90.  Prom  San  Juan  de  Avacara  to  San  Martin,  where  is  one  of  the 
ehiefest  caciques,  is  8  leagues. 

91.  Prom  here  to  Santa  P6  is  4  leagues. 

92.  Prom  Santa  P6  to  Claca  is  16  leagues ;  and  4  to  the  garrison  of 
Mai  Camino.  They  reached  another  province  which  is  called  Chalaqui, 
very  poor  in  food.  Most  of  the  people  were  old  and  blind,  and  few. 
It  is  from  Abapache  20  leagues ;  and  they  reached  the  province  Cofaquin. 
At  the  narrowest  this  is  8  leagues  across.  There  is  a  bronze  cannon 
here.  Between  Cofachi  and  Cofachiqui  there  is  a  big  wilderness,  and 
many  arroyos  with  water,  and  two  big  rivers.  At  24  leagues  the  wilder- 
ness begins  ;  and  traveling  up  a  river  12  leagues  one  reaches  the  first 
pueblo  Cofachique.  Prom  the  end  of  the  desert-place  to  Cofachique  is 
2  leagues,  and  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  Ayoque.  You  go  coasting. 
Here  is  sulphur  more  shining  than  gold.  Those  who  understand  this 
trade  say  it  has  an  admixture  of  gold.  This  river,  they  say,  comes  out 
from  Santa  Helena,  in  Plorida.  Here  are  temples  where  they  bury  the 
chief  men  of  the  Caciques ;  and  infinite  pearls  in  a  casket  of  wood,  and 
much  barrok  pearls.  A  league  from  this  pueblo  is  the  capital,  a  big 
town ;  and  the  temple  where  they  bury  the  caciques  has  great  groves  of 
trees,  a  league  in  circumference.  The  pueblo  is  called  Tolomeco.  The 
temple  is  100  paces  long  and  40  wide,  and  has  12  giants  armed  at  the 
door ;  on  the  two  sides  six  wooden  caskets  of  i)earls  and  barrok  pearls, 
and  wooden  statues  of  the  defunct  Caciques  and  their  relatives ;  88 
stands  of  arms,  with  irons  of  latten,  and  set  with  pearls  and  barrok 
pearls.  Going  out  from  Cofachique  they  travel  32  leagues.  They  reach 
the  province  of  Chalaqui.  Prom  Chalaqui  to  Xuala  is  50  leagues,  and 
from  Apalache  thus  far  is  270  leagues.  By  this  Xuala  passes  the  river 
of  Cofachique  ;  and  from  the  bay  of  this  port,  where  they  disembarked, 
it  must  be  250  leagues  to  Apalache,  making  400  in  all.  Prom  Xuala  to 
the  province  of  Gnajule  is  200  leagues  of  wilderness.  Prom  Guaxule 
to  Ichiaha  is  30  leagues,  where  is  a  river  like  the  Gua  [da]  Iquivir  when 
it  passes  by  the  city  of  Seville.  Here  are  very  good  pearls.  A  soldier 
opening  an  oyster  took  out  a  pearl  like  a  filbert,  which  they  priced  in 
Spain  at  400  ducats.  This  island  of  Ichiaha  is  5  leagues  long.  They 
went  on  from  this  island,  crossed  the  river  and  slept  in  a  settlement  of 
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Acoste,  where  wexe  over  1,000  Indian  warriors.  They  are  a  rery  good 
people.  Coca  ia  a  province  of  more  than  100  leagues,  all  well  settled 
and  fertile.  This  pneblo  of  Coca  is  at  the  end  of  it ;  it  is  of  more  than 
500  honses.  Here  Uvea  the  Caciqae  ;  and  they  [the  Spaniards]  left  them 
a  Christ.  Here  remained  behind  a  deserter  named  Palco  Herrado,  and  a 
sick  Negro.  The  last  pueblo  [is  that]  of  Talici,  and  soon  they  enter 
Tascalnca  [province]  ;  next,  at  8  leagues,  they  cross  a  big  river,  which 
is  that  of  Talesfe,  and  enter  [the  pueblo  of]  Tascalnca.  The  Caciqae 
was  a  giant,  and  [so  was]  a  son  of  his.  There  was  no  [saddle]  horse 
that  could  carry  him — only  a  cargo-hack  could  carry  him.  Here  the 
Indians  killed  two  soldiers.  Prom  here  it  was  a  league  and  a  half  to 
Man  Vila.  Here  of  a  sudden  more  than  10,000  Indians  fell  upon  the 
Spaniards  who  arrived  first,  and  killed  some  of  their  horses  and  stole  all 
there  was  in  the  camp.  This  pueblo  was  fenced  with  tremendously 
thick  timbers,  and  of  tiiree  stories  high,  bound  together  and  chinked 
with  clay,  with  loopholes ;  and  there  were  but  two  gates.  They  fought 
from  within  with  such  fury  that  they  made  the  horsemen  withdraw 
more  than  200  paces,  for  from  the  stockade  they  fired  much  stones  at 
them,  and  did  them  great  damage.  So  they  [the  Spaniards]  retired  to 
make  a  better  attack.  They  fought  nine  hours,  and  came  out  with 
1600  penetrating  wounds,  besides  the  trifling  ones  which  were  as  many 
mote.  Bighty-two  soldiers  and  forty-five  horses  perished.  Of  Indians^ 
men  and  women,  perished  more  than  10,000-— for  the  women  also  fouj^ht 
with  great  spirit.  Here  was  burned  up  the  flour,  wine,  altars,  chalicea 
and  ornaments ;  no  more  mass  was  said ;  nothing  escaped  but  what  they 
wore  on  their  backs ;  everything  was  burned  in  the  houses.  They  made 
an  [altar]  ornament  of  buckskin  and  said  a  drjf  m(us  [miss  en  seco], 
adored  the  cross,  which  the  priest  lifted  in  place  of  the  host.  This  [form 
of  mass]  continued  for  three  years,  until  they  came  out  to  a  land  of 
Christians. 

03.  From  this  Mavilla  to  the  Port  of  Acusi,  which  is  toward  the 
east-northeast,  is  30  leagues ;  there  had  arrived  the  vessels  from  H»- 
bana  which  were  going  in  search  of  them.  In  this  province  adulteresses 
are  punished  rigorously.  They  went  forth  from  this  province  of  Tas- 
calnca, wherein  lies  this  Mauvila  [Mobile]  where  was  the  bloody  battle, 
and  of  Azunde.  Having  traveled  12  leagues  they  entered  into  Chicaza. 
They  saw  a  squadron  of  more  than  1500  Indian  warriors  who  passed  in 
canoes  to  prevent  [the  Spaniards]  from  passing.  And  on  the  other  side 
were  also  more  than  8000  Indians,  and  for  two  leagues  at  a  stretch  were 
many  scattered,  all  [this]  to  impede  the  crossing.  But  [the  Spaniards] 
crossed,  having  traveled   16  leagues.    They  arrived  at  the  principal 

§ueblo,  Chicaza,  where  are  many  walnut  trees  and  many  fruit  trees, 
he  pueblo  has  200  houses.  When  they  felt  secure  in  this  lodging,  the 
Indians  fell  upon  the  Spaniards,  some  to  fight,  others  burning  the 
houses.  They  fought  two  hours.  Forty  soldiers  and  fifty  horses  per- 
ished. 500  Indians  perished.  They  went  forth  from  Chicaza  and  at- 
tacked the  fort  of  Alibamo  [origin  of  Alabama],  which  was  of  four 
'*  curtains  "  of  200  feet  each.  2000,  and  more,  of  Indians  and  Indian 
women  perished.  Prom  Alibamo  to  Chisa  is  a  wilderness  of  16  leagues. 
Chisa  is  on  the  shore  of  the  largest  river  that  was  seen.  Prom  Chisa 
they  went  forth  toward  Casquin,  up  stream,  where  they  found  a  cross^ 
ing  in  the  which  were  many  canoes.  On  the  other  bank  there  were 
more  than  6000  Indians  to  prevent  their  crossing.  Having  marched  16 
leagues  they  arrived  at  Casquin.  These  Indians  asked  them  to  make  a 
procession  because  it  did  not  rain.  They  made  it  and  set  up  a  cross ; 
and  soon  it  did  rain,  and  very  well.  The  priests  and  frailes  went  about 
chanting  the  litany.  They  set  up  a  cross  on  a  high  hill  which  was  next 
the  river.  They  went  forth  from  Casquin  for  Capaja,  [which]  is  12 
leagues.  It  is  divided  between  two  caciques  [cacique  is  probably  a  mis- 
print].   In  one,  a  big  swamp  and  lake ;  passing  the  which  there  are 
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Tery  pretty  xMStares.  Next,  at  eight  leagues,  are  some  hilla,  from  the 
which  there  is  a  view  to  Capacba.  Forty  leagues  from  Capacha  there  is 
crystalline  salt  and  very  pretty  sulphur.  The  land  where  these  are  is 
sterile  and  bad ;  so  they  returned  to  Casquin.  Prom  Here  they  marched 
36  leagues  [through]  land  fertile  and  very  populous.  They  reached 
Qniguate ;  from  here  the  province  takes  its  name.  They  marched  24 
leagues  down  stream  from  Casquin  and  arrived  at  Colima,  where  they 
were  peacefully  received.  Half  a  league  distant  is  the  principal  pueblo. 
In  this  they  found  much  resistance.  Even  unto  the  women  they  fought 
and  let  themselves  be  slain  sooner  than  surrender.  Four  women  at- 
tacked a  Spaniard,  and  with  fist  blows  and  biting  had  him  nearly  dead, 
till  a  soldier  arrived,  and  with  dagger-thrusts  slew  them  because  they 
would  not  let  go.  And  an  Indian  [attacking]  two  soldiers,  split  their 
bucklers  and  wounded  them  very  badly.  And  with  another,  a  mounted 
man,  one  [Indian]  at  a  single  blow  opened  his  horse  from  the  withers 
to  the  breast  with  an  ax  he  had  wrested  from  a  soldier.  And  another, 
with  one  sweep  of  his  club,  demolished  all  the  teeth  of  a  soldier.  All 
these  [Indians]  paint  themselves  with  red  lead,  to  appear  fiercer.  The 
heads  they  bind  with  boards  from  childhood ;  and  some  [of  their  heads] 
are  more  than  half  a  yard  long,  pointed  toward  the  top.  Here  they 
were  twenty  days  healing  those  wounded  in  three  cruel  battles  they  had 
with  those  [Indians].  They  marched  two  days  and  emerged  from  this 
province,  arriving  at  Utiange.  They  marched  four  days  by  lands  good 
and  fertile,  but  of  few  people.  They  reached  this  pueblo  [Utiange] 
which  is  head  [of  the  province].  The  Indians  absented  themselves  and 
would  not  appear,  nor  have  friendship  with  the  Spaniards.  They  are 
well  formed.  There  was  much  raisins  and  dried  plums,  much  nuts,  and 
mc^  other  fruits.  The  pueblo  was  stockaded  with  timber,  and  with 
two  rivers  at  the  sides.  There  are  many  cottontails,  jack-rabbits  and 
deer.  Here  [the  Spaniards]  wintered ;  and  it  snowed  so  much  that  in 
more  than  a  month  and  a  half  they  could  not  get  out  into  the  fields. 
They  had  enough  corn  for  all  winter »  and  much  firewood.  They  were 
here  five  months.  Here  remained  [after  they  left]  Diego  de  Guzman, 
attached  to  an  Indian  woman,  daughter  of  the  cacique.  They  marched 
by  way  of  the  province  of  Naguatex  and  reached  the  province  of  Gua- 
cane.  They  traversed  it  in  eight  days,  not  exceeding  that  [time]  so  as 
not  to  fight  with  the  Indians.  There  were  crosses  in  the  houses,  be- 
cause from  hand  to  hand  had  paaseti  the  good  they  had  received  from 
the  cross  when  Alvaro  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  Andr^  de  Orantes 
and  their  companions  passed  ;*  for  they  passed  healing  the  sick  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  For  so  much  fruit  as  this  doth  good  example 
bear.  These  [Vaca,  etc.]  passed  20  years  [really  seven]  before  Her- 
nando de  Soto  did,  which  latter  is  the  journey  I  am  talking  of. 

04.  We  [sic]  went  forth  from  here.  They  passed  seven  small  prov- 
inces toward  the  west  and  reached  the  province  of  Amilco.  They 
traveled  30  leagues  and  arrived  at  that  [province]  which  is  on  the  bank 
of  a  river  greater  than  the  Guadalquivir.  The  cacique  was  awaiting 
the  Spaniards  with  1500  warriors;  but  they  did  not  fight.  Having 
marched  four  days'  journey  they  reached  the  province  of  Guachoya, 
marching  through  a  wilderness. 

05.  Here  they  [the  Indians]  bury  with  a  cacique  who  died  those  he 
most  cared  for  and  loved  in  life;  his  children,  wife,  kindred  and  serv- 
ants, they  bury  all  these  alive  with  him. 

[to  B9  conci,udsd.] 


•Tliis  put  o<  Vaca's  marvelous  jonmey  was  in  1586.    Bee  *'Ttae  Spanish  Pioneers." 


VKB  nicre  sre,  after  all,  oaij  two  Unda  of  people  in  Uie  dnllMd 

TWO  world — or  anj  other,    Thoae  who  care  auo  thoae  who  dtmt. 

KINDS,  The;  arc  iui«v«n  halves;  for  there  arc  a  bnndred  orathon- 

sand  who  don't  care  to  ever^  one  who  does.  Bat  on  the  other  hand  the 
one  weighs  aa  mnch  aa  thethouaand— and  more,  Bverjrthing  that  the 
world  has  done,  it  baa  done  bj  the  few  who  cared.  All  the  learning,  all 
the  inveutlona,  all  the  morals  have  been  thought  ont  and  fought  out  ij 
the  men  and  women  who  care.  Never  one  whit  of  good  was  done  thta 
mortal  earth  bj  the  mnltitnilea  who  "  gness  it  will  be  oil  right."  They 
are  not  only  deadheada  bot  dead-beats — for  they  ride  on  the  backa  of 
the  few  to  aafetj,  comfort,  Inxory.  They  would  staire  off  the  earth  if  it 
were  not  for  the  people  ther  lather  regard  as  "cranks."  Their  neigh- 
bor would  knock  tfaun  on  tlie  head ;  Uiey  would  have  neither  fire  nor 
house  nor  clothing  sor  law  nor  cdocation  nor  icligiou  if  these  thing* 
had  not  been  invented,  advanced  and  made  steadfast  t^  the  one  man  in  a 
thousand.  Mo  crowd  ever  had  a  great  thought  yet ;  no  one  has  ever 
paid  his  rent  to  the  world  who  diifced  with  it  There  are  dear  people  la 
the  deadhead  mttltitnde  ;  good  people  aa  the  word  goes  ;  smart  peopl« 

by  the  average  carelesr  '-      •----"■-     -••      ■•'■■<- ..!__.__■•._ 

iu  the  brains  and  com 
there  is  to  do  and  do  n 
savages  there  are  the 
above  aavagea.  It  was  bccanse  here  and  there  a  eave^welling,  mttrder- 
ons,  raw-meat'«ating  biped  brute  cared ;  and  waa  more  afraid  of  hia 
brute  gods ;  and  nude  better  flints  than  his  neighbors ;  and  some  of  hia 
children  cared,  and  his  children's  children — it  Is  because  of  thla  that  hia 
descendants  in  1 900  have  limited  traina,  and  telephones  and  books,  and 
a  nation. 

OOD  The  p; 

RB8T 

HIM.  Not  even  a  popular  sabacriptio 

nerer  gave  to  a  better  cause — can  pay  that  stricken  home  for  the  loaa  of 
its  heart.  Probably  there  are  a  thnisand  homes  in  as  bitter  mourning 
for  as  bitter  loss ;  bnt  there  has  been  no  other  life  spilled  by  the  Imper- 
ial ambition  that  was  worth  so  mnch  to  the  conntiy.  Lawton  waa  a 
rare  man,  a  lion  even  among  our  biggest  soldiers  ;  a  figure  so  manly  that 
the  average  of  onr  current  heroes  look  pigmies  beside  him  in  character: 
as  in  physique,  Eveir  inch  a  soldier,  he  was  the  most  effective  general 
in  a  war  he  did  not  believe  in  ;  and  If  I<awton  had  been  in  command  In 
Luzon,  theie  wonld  have  been  no  war.  His  better  life  is  forfeit  for  the 
stupidity,  the  blindness  and  the  ambititm  of  others.  Friend,  hero^ 
patriot — God  real  him ! 

THSRVS  The  shrewd  cry  that  the  British  Empire  bangs  on  the  fate  of 

a  BIO  the  little  Transvaal  war  la  of  course  merely  a  dodge  to  atam- 

DIPPSKBMCB.  pede  those  who  do  not  favor  the  mere  war  of  conqaest.  The 
British  Bmpire  it  in  danger— bnt  not  from  Ktuger.  Its  disruption  will 
[!ODie  at  home,  where  ell  empires  In  hiator;  have  been  disrupted — be- 
cause that  Instinct  toward  the  eternal  relations  which  we  call  consdence 
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has  grown  faint.  If  the  heart  of  the  Bmplre  la  all  right,  yon  can  ampn- 
tate  a  hand  or  a  leg  or  all  the  limbs,  and  the  tmnk  will  atill  be  strong 
and  vital.  The  danger  of  the  British  Empire  la  in  England  where  the 
same  cormptions  are  spreading  that  rotted  ont  the  heart  of  Rome.  The 
ac^niescence  in  Jameson's  semi-official  piracy  and  Chamberlain's  un- 
principled aggression,  the  consenting  to  policies  guided  not  by  statesmen 
or  sobriety  but  by  the  politicians  and  the  mnaic-hall,  the  forgetting  of 
principles  for  the  money's  sake— these  are  far  swifter  figures  on  the  dial 
toward  the  striking  of  the  hour  than  any  little  killing  in  South  Africa.  In- 
deed if  the  Empire  were  so  flimsy  that  the  failure  of  this  first  campaign 
against  the  Boiers  could  jeopardize  it,  the  sooner  the  card-house  faUa 
down,  the  better.  But  it  Is  not  true.  It  is  simply  a  cry  to  bamboozle 
sympathy  for  a  war  with  which  most  Americana  and  the  greatest  En- 
gliahmen  have  no  sympathy. 

And  let  us  remember  that  the  Briiish  Empire  is  not  England.  It 
would  not  hi  the  least  prejudice  the  right  ana  opportunity  of  English* 
men  to  govern  themselves,  to  be  wise  and  happy  and  prosperous,  if  they 
lost  the  '*  right "  to  govern  other  peoples.  They  believe  in  that  "right," 
we  do  not ;  and  the  world  is  leaning  ever  harder  our  way.  Is  England 
unfortunate  that  we  took  away  from  under  her  wise  rule  (  "oppression," 
we  called  it  when  it  was  applied  to  us)  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  have 
made  a  greater  nation  than  she  is?  Nay,  it  is  the  best  thing  that  ever 
befell  her.  The  United  States  has  In  a  century  done  more  to  increase 
^gllah  bnainess  and  wealth,  and  quite  as  much  to  enlarge  English  lib- 
erties, as  England  herself.  It  would  be  a  world-loss  if  England  went 
down ;  but  it  iHll  be  the  greatest  political  blessing  the  world  has  known 
when  the  British  Empire  of  subject  peoples  shall  be  broken  up  into  in- 
dependent nations— in  other  worda  when  they  shall  adopt  the  American 
principle.    And  it  is  coming. 

Did  you  ever  realize  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  starve?    There     ^hb 
will  be  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans  made  by  this  war  in  QUAutt 

South  Africa.    The  English  will  care  for  their  own ;  but  who  OP  WVtct, 

ia  to  help  the  wives  and  children  of  Boer  farmers  who  die  fighting  for 
home  ana  country?  Well,  such  Americans  will  as  had  Revolutionary 
forefathers  and  have  Revolutionary  blood— besides  many  who  have  only 
kind  hearts. 

This  magazine  is  authorized  to  receive  anj  contributions  to  this  cause 
of  humanity.  They  will  be  acknowledged  m  these  pages  and  forwarded 
to  Geo.  W.  Van  Sicklen,  Hon.  Treas.  of  the  Committee  of  the  African- 
der Bond,  whose  heart-stirring  appeal  ought  to  call  forth  a  liberal  re- 
sponse. The  British-American  hospital  amp  was  a  good  thing — ^though 
the  American  part  of  it  waa  ninety  per  cent,  snobb^  looking  for  noto- 
riety. But  it  will  none  the  less  reueve  suffering.  Sufiering  English- 
men, that  ia.  There  will  be  no  wounded  Boers  on  it.  But  real  Ameri- 
cana, who  are  not  expatriated,  can  remedy  the  lack.  There  is  a  thou- 
sand timea  more  need  of  it. 

Poor  Puerto  Rico  t  Hale's  pathetic  "Bfan  Without  a  Country"      i«HT 

is  ^eer  ftirce  to  her  plight.    A  Frenchman,  a  Greek,  or  a  U®  BB      

Sandwich  Islander  in  Puerto  Rico  can  become  an  American  ROmtaT. 

citizen  by  making  application  ;  a  Porto  Rican  eannoi.  How  is  that  for 
liberty  ?  Nearly  every  office  in  the  ialand  is  held  by  an  American — the 
natives  of  the  country  being  ousted  to  make  a  * 'place"  for  their  "re- 
deemers." There  are  nearly  a  million  i)eople  thus  extinguished;  75,- 
000  negroes,  40,000  of  mixed  blood,  and  nearly  900,000  Caucasians.  A 
responsible  Porto  Rican  writes :  "  If  at  the  time  of  the  invaaion  a 
plebiscite  would  have  ^ven  a  97%  vote  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  today  if  it  were  taken,  10%  would  be  a  high  estimate." 
It  ia  much  easier  to  whoop  up  a  war  to  "relieve  the  oppressed"  than  it 
ia  to  treat  them  honestly  after  they  axe  "relieved."    But  ainoe  we  have 
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done  the  one  we  mnst  do  the  other--or  be  branded  with  undying  shame. 
Unless  onr  rage  against  Spain  was  sheer  cant  and  hypocrisy  to  veil 
greed,  we  shall  promptly  redress  these  wrongs  which  we  ourselves  are 
committing. 

i>oirT  Blessed,  single-hearted  old  Dewey  must  not  fall  into  the  mia- 

MiSTAKH  us,  take  of  the  newspapers  themselves  in  thinking  the  newspapers 
ADMIRAL,  are  the  people.  The  American  people  have  not  blackguarded 
him  for  giving  his  house  to  his  wife.  Only  the  newspapers  were  cap- 
able of  that.  As  for  the  people,  they  think  all  the  more  of  Dewey; 
and  so  evident  has  been  the  attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  presiden- 
tial possibilities — ^first  by  playing  upon  his  loyalty  and  gratitude,  and 
then  by  trying  to  discredit  him  in  public— that  the  people  (who  hate 
mean  little  games)  may  take  a  notion  to  show  I>ewey  what  they  really  do 
think  of  him  b^  putting  him  in  the  White  House  anyhow.  There  is  at 
present  something  strangely  like  a  conspiracy  of  silence  in  the  admin- 
istration press  against  Dewey.  He  has  been  quietly  dropped  out  of 
sight.    Why?    Is  anybody  "skecrcd ? " 

A  CBANCB  That  a  thing  has  never  been  done  is  to  some  people  sufficient 

TO  DI8TINOUI8H  reasou  for  never  doing  it.  It  may  be,  for  instance,  too  great  a 
IT8BX.P.  tax  on  red  tape  ;  but  if  the  United  States  census  of  1000  is  to 
be  made  for  the  sake  of  real  wisdom  and  not  merely  to  provide  many- 
thousand  enumerators  with  a  job,  this  suggestion  is  germane.  In  Cali- 
fomia,  at  least — and  perhaps  in  all  the  newer  States — there  should  be  a 
petting  at  the  derivation  and  former  occupation  of  the  Westerner.  For 
instance,  if  we  could  know  what  proportion  of  Califomians  came  from 
each  State  in  the  Union,  and  what  proportion  from  abroad  (for  rela- 
tively few  were  born  here) ;  and  whether  they  pursue  here  the  same  vo- 
cations they  did  at  home — particularly  what  proportion  of  those  who 
till  the  soil  here  were  farmers  before  they  came  ;  and  this  particularly 
in  the  seven  southern  counties — why,  we  should  have  data  not  only  of 
some  interest  to  Califomians  but  of  tiie  greatest  use  and  significance  to 
students  of  political  economy.  The  influence  of  the  West  ux>on  the 
nation  is  one  of  the  most  vital  themes  in  our  sociology ;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  safe  ways  to  find  out  and  prove  something  about  it.  The  Census 
Bureau  can,  if  it  will,  do  a  really  scientific  thing. 

ovm  The  relatively  few  Americans — for  the  great  heart    of  the 

UHCONSCions  people  is  sound  on  this  point — who  wish  England  to  conquer 
TORIB8.  the  Boers,  must  imagine  that  the  Fourth  of  July  was  invented 
by  the  Chinese  as  a  date  for  selling  firecrackers.  They  evidently  never 
heard  that  it  commemorates  the  revolt  of  a  poor  little  string  of  separate 
Colonies,  unfused,  jealous,  quarreling  among  themselves,  from  the  same 
Dear  Old  England  that  the  Transvaal  now  defies.  Our  Colonies  were 
not  even  a  republic  in  name.  They  did  not  even  have  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  republic.  The  best  they  were  after  was  independence  for  their 
scattered  little  communities  ;  the  national  idea  was  born  later  and  was 
crystallized  only  by  lon^  and  angry  effort.  The  Colonies  were  full  of 
Tories,  too,  who  were  grieved  and  shocked  at  our  wicked  rebellion,  and 
prayed  that  benevolent  England  might  whip  us  and  give  us  better 
government  than  we  really  seemed  likely  to  give  ourselves.  These 
gentlemen,  who  were  harshly  called  traitors  then,  seem  to  have  had 
issue.  But  the  Tories  of  today  who  wish  to  see  the  monarchy  swallow 
the  republic  are  not  traitors.  They  are  simply  Americans  who  have 
forgotten  their  birthright— or  perhaps  never  knew  what  it  was.  They 
are  no  more  foolish,  but  a  trifle  more  un-American,  than  the  larger  class 
of  Americans  who  hate  England,  they  know  not  why.  It  is  manlier 
(and  less  ignorant)  not  to  hate  any  country,  but  to  hate  a  bad  policy  in 
any  country — even  our  own.  The  monarchical  policy  is  to  rule  over 
subject  peoples.    It  claims  divine  right  to  do  so — though  in  these  days 
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rather  less  ridicnloiui  ezcnaes  have  to  be  put  forward  to  the  world.  For 
the  United  States  has  proved  that  the  colonial  policy  of  Bngland  is  a  lie 
and  a  sham,  and  Canada  proves  it  too — ^the  colony  side  by  side  with  the 
republic,  that  all  the  earth  may  see  the  difference  in  growth  under  the 
two  forms  of  government.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  that  Canada  is 
on  the  whole  better  governed  than  we  are.  Bui — I  Fancy  anyone 
suggesting  that  we  swap  places  I  It  is  our  large  American  privilege  to 
misgovern  ourselves  if  we  prefer.  We  don't  think  much  of  our  ward 
politicians,  but  we  wouldn't  swap  them  for  Queen  Victoria.  And  it's 
not  that  we  do  not  respect  her  more ;  for  every  fit  American  does.  But 
independence  is  even  dearer  than  good,  government.  The  politicians 
are  "  a  poor  thing,  but  mine  own." 

There  is  as  little  taste  as  knowledge  of  history  in  the  certain      ^^  'i^ 
attempt  to  make  out  that  the  South  African  Republic  is  not  a  a  crrtain 

republic,  and  that  therefore  Bngland  ought  to  eat  it.    Talk  of    .  bundnbss. 

"  oligarchies"  is  invidious  just  now.  An  oligarchy  of  farmers  is  no 
worse  than  an  oligarchy  of  syndicates  and  politicians.  The  thirteen 
Colonies  which  Bngland  tried  to  eat  were  not  a  republic,  and  didn't 
even  pretend  to  be.  And  certainly  Bngland  isn't  a  republic.  And, 
talking  about  oligarchies,  what  of  the  country  where  fifteen  men  own 
three-sevenths  of  the  land  on  which  the  whole  nation  of  39.000,000  lives? 
That's  Bngland.  Those  who  wish  to  see  her  crush  the  Transvaal  and  absorb 
its  little  farms  from  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  men  who  will  have 
died  fighting  to  defend  them  (for  the  farms  will  not  be  taken  till  the 
men  are  killed,  and  a  good  many  of  the  women  too),  will  have  to  scare 
up  some  more  presentable  stalking-horse  than  "  Oligarchy."  They  will 
also  have  to  turn  history  out  of  the  house  and  forget  every  basic  princi- 
ple of  the  United  States.  There  are  grown-up  children  who  cheerfully 
do  both,  and  they  blissfully  deem  themselves  Americans.  But  they 
are  not.  For  an  American  is  not  **  just  somebody  who  lives  in  America," 
and  refrains  from  stealing,  and  is  resolnted  about  when  he  dies  He  is 
a  man  who  understands  and  believes  in  American  principles.  The  very 
first  of  those  principles  is  that  a  monarchy  has  no  right  to  rule  people 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  ruled  by  it,  even  if  they  are  people  who  wear 
paper  collais  and  are  impolite  to  intruders. 

One  word  from  the  United  States  would  have  averted  the  wan-   OUR 
ton  and  wicked  war  in  South  Africa.    It  should  have  been  a      RKSPONSIBIUTY 
friendly  and  polite  word — no  such  ignorant  slap  in  the  face  as  IN  AFRICA.. 

we  gave  Bngland  three  years  ago  about  Venezuela  It  would  have  had 
abundant  precedent  in  this  and  every  other  civilized  country.  Bngland 
would,  of  course,  have  winked  a  knowing  eye'  at  Luzon — but  she  would 
have  kept  her  paw  off  the  Boers,  as  sharply  as  she  kept  it  off  the  wretched 
little  South  American  despotism  where  she  was  as  much  in  the  ri|i;ht 
as  she  is  now  in  the  wrong.  Bngland  has  been  in  business  as  a  nation 
for  a  good  many  centuries,  and  is  better  known  to  more  peoples  than 
any  other  country  on  earth.  She  has  not  a  friend  in  the  whole  world 
of  nations ;  and  she  is  not  going  to  throw  away  the  one-day  caresses  of 
a  country  that  has  hated  her  more  fiercely  (and  as  unwisely)  than  ony 
other,  and  whose  present  official  attitude  is  merely  because  '*  misery 
loves  company"  The  temper  of  America  has  not  changed.  It  is  an 
unreasoning  temper.  The  average  American  hates  or  distrusts  Bngland 
blindly,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  she  twice  tried  to  do  for  us  what 
she  is  now  trying  to  do  for  the  Boers — to  make  nice,  well-bred,  profit- 
able servants.  Our  prejudice  is  unreasoning,  because  the  real  people  of 
Bngland  were  not  in  either  attempt  to  suppress  liberty.  In  our  case  it 
was  the  low  and  stupid  King ;  in  the  Boer  case  it  is  the  foxy  scoundrel 
Chamberlain ;  both  aided  by  a  mistaken  sense  of  loyalty.  America  has 
no  real  friendship  for  Bngland— more's  the  pity.  It  will  be  a  good  day 
for  both  countries  when  we  do  have.    But  our  present  official  intente  is 
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merely  on  tbe  lespoosibility  of  such  of  our  politicians  as  ignorantly 
blackguarded  England  so  long  as  they  could  catch  a  -vote  thereby  ;  and 
who  will  be  doing  it  again  as  soon  as  it  *'  pays."  The  real  understand- 
ing between  the  two  countries  will  come  only  when  each  realizes  how 
much  manlier,  cleaner  and  more  honest  each  people  is  than  its  politi- 
cians. 

^^  What  easy  game  the  politician  fiuds  us  I    How  confidently  he 

^^^^  counts  upon  our  human  frailty  I    How  coldbloodedly  buncoes 

GAMK-  our  very  virtues  to  serve  his  ends  I     He  knows  that  we  dislike 

trouble — and  self-government,  certainly,  is  some  trouble.  Well,  he 
will  kindly  sav^  us  all  that.  We  can  just  leave  things  to  him.  He 
knows  that  all  hearts— even  measly  little  ones — admire  loyalty,  and 
that  most  of  us  are  piore  afraid  of  being  called  "traitor'*  by  a  traitor 
than  we  are  of  an  army  with  banners.  So  he  pledges  us  to  support 
him,  and  himself  to  do  only  what  we  can  decently  support ;  and  then 
he  betrays  our  faith  and  demands  our  ''loyalty**  to  measures  he  would 
no  more  have  dared  suggest  beforehand  than  he  would  have  dared  put 
his  head  in  the  fire.  But  he  is  well  aware  that,  partly  because  we  are 
more  honest  than  he  is,  and  partly  because  we  are  less  impudent,  and 
partly  because  we  are  timid,  we  will  follow  him  almost  anywhere  after 
once  promising  to  follow  him  to  good  things.  He  counts  on  this  as 
coolly  as  a  business  man  counts  his  assets — and  with  as  substantial  tea- 
son.  It  is  90%  of  his  capital.  He  does  not  need  much  brains  or 
morals — ^and  generally  has  not  much  of  either.  But  if  he  have  the 
smoothness  to  j<et  our  consent  at  first  to  what  is  good,  he  is  willing  to 
trust  us  to  swallow  everything. 

WHILK  Pollowi  n  g  an  express  declaration  of  Congress  agai  nst  expansion 

THSRE  IS  in  the  Philippines,  President  McKinley  tells  us  that  ''we  have 

YRT  TIME,  expanded,**  and  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  for  Congress 
or  common  folks  to  meddle  with.  But  probably  it  is  not  yet  too  late  in 
this  country  for  a  plain  American  to  rise  and  ask :  "  How  ?  When  ? 
Who's*  We*?  What  was  the  date  and  what  were  the  ceremonials?** 
Certainly  to  annul  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must  have 
taken  a  specific  act,  by  speci6c  persons,  at  a^  specific  point  of  time. 
These  things  do  not  come  by  evaporation  nor  as  a  dream  in  the  night, 
without  agent  or  chronology  or  responsibility.  If  there  are  no  Ameri- 
cans left  who  might  be  curious,  the  historian  at  least  will  wish  to  know. 
And  certainly  in  all  human  history  a  republic  was  never  before  turned 
into  an  empire  without  the  light  of  day  and  date.  If  for  more  than  a 
century  we  have  been  wasting  our  own  time  and  that  of  Congress,  and 
the  thing  can  be  so  easily  done  in  a  dream  without  any  help  from  us, 
let  us  know  how,  that  we  may  save  trouble  next  time  ;  and  let  us  have 
a  date  to  celebrate  among  our  other  patriotic  holidays — since  nothing  is 
so  patriotic  nowadays  as  saving  ourselves  trouble. 

WILL  LEAVEN  It  is  an  absolute  fact  of  history  that  never  before  in  time  of 

THE  WHOLE  war  have  American  officers  and  soldiers  found  themselves  with 
LUMP,  so  bad  a  taste  in  their  mouths.  They  never  fought  better 
(though  they  have  fought  incomparably  harder  fights^— a  triumph  of 
mscipline  over  taste.  But  Americans  never  before  battled  with  so  little 
heart.  Talk  with  the  men  back  from  the  Philippines.  With  ver^  rare 
exceptions  they  say  things  you  do  not  find  in  the  newspapers.  Their  feel- 
ing about  the  local  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  about  the  war  in 
general,  is  almost  unanimous.  Were  it  not  for  the  feeling  which  hinders 
a  8oldier*s  tongue,  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  have  done  our  fighting  in 
the  Philippines  would  already  have  so  fixed  public  sentiment  that  Con- 
gress would  shut  up  the  war  at  once.  But  this  big,  if  somewhat  tongue- 
tied,  influence  is  at  work  ;  and  by  the  Presidential  campaign  it  will  be 
felt. 
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There  are  estimable  people,  nn timely  withdrawn  from  the      burssbd 
oven,  who  think  the  eternal  truth  is  not  so  large  as  the  ques-  BB  THB 

tion  whether  a  person  employs  a  manicure.    If  he  doesn't  he  innocent 

cannot  care  for  liberty,  nor  merit  it.  There  are  others,  as  underdone, 
who  allege  that  God  cannot  favor  the  Boers  because  they  are  un}2[entle  to  / 
the  "Caffres*' — as  one  imperial  correspondent  spells  it.  These  people 
evidently  are  unaware  that  George  Washington  owned  and  worked 
slaves ;  that  there  were  slaves  in  all  the  Thirteen  Colonies  which 
whipped  Great  Britain  twice. 

Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  the  eminent  historian — and,  as  well,  one  of     I'hb 
our  foremost  authorities  in  ornithology  —  died  in  the  Johns  nation»s 

Hopkins  Hospital  on  Christmas  day.    This  was  one  of  the  last  l^OdS. 

men  American  scholarship  could  spare :  and  to  this  magazine,  of  whose 
staff  he  was  a  member,  the  blow  is  doubly  sharp.  He  was  not  only 
affiliated  with  its  work  for  the  West,  but  a  loved  and  honored  friend. 
The  February  number  will  have  more  to  say  of  him. 

Whatever  the  dispute  as  to  whether  **  the  Islands'*  look  well      OUR 
on  a  map  of  the  United  States,  it  is  certain  that  Maysville,  Ky.,  OWN 

doesn't.    If  we  are  to  have  a  big  standing  army  it  had  better  be  HBAThbn* 

sent  among  these  cannibals,  who  fetch  their  children  out  to  see  them 
gouge,  carve  and  roast  a  human  being.  There  are  too  many  places  in 
our  own  country  that  need  benevolent-assimilation- with-a-club  even 
worse  than  the  Filipinos  do. 

The  pagan  Burmese  tuck  a  paper  on  a  revolving  wheel  and  i#abor 
leave  it  to  do  their  praying.     This  is  wonderfully  like  some         saving 
Americans  who  fix  an  Administration  prayer-wheel,  pin  their  DBVICBS. 

minds  on  it  and  go  ofi  about  their  business,  quite  assured  that  it  would 
be  blasphemous  to  wonder  why  God  gave  every  man  a  conscience  if  its 
work  could  just  as  well  be  done  by  the  machine. 

It  was  a  rude  shock  to  our  provincial  friends  of  New  York  when 
their  ** Franklin  Syndicate"  was  closed  by  the  brutal  police.  To  expect 
520  per  cent,  for  your  money,  and  get  *'  left,"  is  enough  to  destroy  a  New 
Yorker's  faith  in  human  nature.  Doubtless  their  childlike  trust  is  one 
of  the  *' blessings"  the  compassionate  Harry  Thurston  Peck  is  so  sorry 
the  West  has  to  get  along  without. 


tt* 


'The  words  of  his  mouth  were  smoother  than  butter,  but  war  was  in 
his  heart"  No,  this  is  not  a  "copperhead"  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion. It  is  simply  a  text  of  scripture.  And  the  bible  has  not  yet  been 
excluded  from  the  United  States  mails,  though  it  has  "treason"  on 
nearly  every  page. 

''The  Tagals  are  only  brigands.  The  insurrection  is  something  for  the 
police  to  put  down,  rather  than  an  army."  This  is  Maj.  Gen  E.  S. 
Otis*s  latest  verdict.  If  he  is  right,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  we 
might  as  well  recall  75,000  American  soldiers  and  send  over  a  policeman. 

"No  man,"  said  Abraham  I^incoln,  "is  good  enough  to  govern  an- 
other man  without  that  other's  consent."  It  may  be  added  that 
oo  man  is  so  good  that  no  one  else  need  bother  to  he  good.  And  that 
no  president  is  so  American  that  he  can  be  a  republic  all  by  himself. 

Americans  used  to  be  so  green  as  to  think  that  people  who  wished  to 
govern  themselves  had  a  right  to ;  but  we  are  smarter  now.  Anybody 
who  has  such  old-fashioned  notions  is  either  a  tin- whistle  dictator  or  an 
oligarch  who  doesn't  wash  his  face. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 


Seventy-eeTcn  thousand  enemies  (moetlyl  for  men  to  pnt  upon  their 
■helvei  to  steal  tbeir  miods  iway  I  A  f«w  books  may  help  a  man  to 
think,  if  be  have  the  wherewilhal  ;  but  the  visible  tendency  of  maoj 
books  ia  to  content  people  with  tbinkini;  tbey  think.  Of  course  the 
average  memory  is  alreaily  destroyed.  Civilized  "  people  have  only 
a  remnant  as  compared  nith  tbe  sBvafcc  and  '*  balf-civilized."  Bnt  far 
more  vital  is  the  fact  that  the  book'habit  is  eqnally  undermintnE 
tbouKht.  Tbe  time  may  come  wbeDdiBcriminBtinK*nil1lonaires,  initead 
of  fonnding  libraries,  will  give  good,  worthy  towns  $25,000  each  for  bon- 
fires big  enongh  to  burn  what  books  tbey  have. 
AN  Doubtless  there  Is  something  which  David  Starr  Jordan  cantiot 

Atl^ROUND  do   well  ;   bnt  doubt)ess  he   never   did   it.      Into   whatsoever 

KAN.  activity  he  turns  —  and  these  are  manifold,  since  he  is  one<^ 

the  bunest  of  men  and  therefore  always  has  time  to  do  something  new — 
he  makes  a  deep  dent.  It  is  only  a  little  while  since  be  turned  out  the 
most  monumental  work  yet  extant  on  ichthyology  ;  and  a  little  before 
that  the  ablest  and  noblest  book  in  existence  on  "  Imperial  Democracy;" 
and  again  a  book  which  is  probably  the  most  lucid,  aitractive  and  com- 
petent statement  of  Evolution  ^et  printed.  It  Is  equally  easy  for  him 
to  president  bis  magnificent  university  or  an  intematioral  Stal  Commis- 
sion, lead  the  flying  wedge  at  football,  climb  tbe  Bnchanted  Hesa, 
"aling  a  sassy"  frying  pan  in  a  frontier  camp,  or  handle  millions  broadly 
and  wisely.  Now,  that  is  what  man  was  made  for  ;  but  not  many  aeem 
to  reach  completion.  It  shows  how  faulty  our  civilization  is  when  we 
see  with  what  entire  absence  of  strain  one  man  can  equal  a  dozen  avet- 
agegoodmcn.  To  see  Jordan's  colossal  fignre  and  hear  his  easy-going, 
Durapt  speech,  the  notion  of  this  giant  coming  to  the  knee-bigh  plane  of 
children  might  seem  as  incongmoua  as  that  of  an  elephant  In  the 
minuet.  But  he  can  do  it  with  grace  scarcely  short  of  his  strength,  as 
thoae  know  who  have  read  a  private  pamphlet  of  exquisitely  delicate  and 
wise  poems ;  and  as  ia  openly  proved  by  his  new  Booi  of  Knight  and 
Barbara  (his  two  children).  Thia  is  a  fat  collection  of  (mostly)  nonsense 
stories,  wherein  the  most  logical  mind  (which  la  the  child  mind)  delights; 
with  a  few  travesties  on  the  clsssics,  and  some  soberer  animal  sketches. 
These  stories,  invented  for  Knight  and  Barbara,  have  been  told  to  thou- 
sands of  other  children,  in  tbe  schools ;  and  the  book  ia  illustrated  by 
the  real  children  in  the  most  approved  slate-pencil  fashion.  There  are  a 
few  placea  in  the  stotiea  where  there  seems  an  elephantine  step ;  but  aa 
a  whole  they  are  an  extraordinarv  adoption  of  the  elght-jrear-old  point 
of  view.  Pew  books  nowadays  will  so  much  appeal  to  the  nonnal  cliild. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,     f  1.50. 

It  would  be  marvelous,  were  not  literary  people  so  nototloaaly 

THS  SHADOW        stupid,  that   tbe   Chinese  in  California  have  never  becD  ae- 

PALL8.  rionsly  "worked"  for  the  bonanza  they  are.     Nothing  in 

Amecica  is  more  strangely  pictnietque,  nothing  ao  steeped  in  mystery 
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and — ^villainy.  As  literary  material  it  is  an  almost  unexplored  wilder- 
ness of  inezhanstible  richness — a  theme  for  .  the  novelist,  short-story 
writer,  essayist,  sociologist,  world  without  end.  Yet  they  dawdle  past 
and  over  it,  blind  to  its  elemental  wonder  and  tragedy,  pursuing  shal- 
lowness and  triviality.  Perhaps  the  first  adequate  insight  into  parts  of 
that  strange,  red-dripping  wheel  within  our  wheels  is  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle's 
TAe  Shadow  of  Quong  Lung,  If  this  his  novel  of  San  Francisco  China- 
town has  not,  perhaps,  quite  the  sympathetic  unity  of  his  Taming  of  the 
Jungle  (and  it  should  hardly  be  expected  that  he  shall  love  the  slums  of 
San  Francisco  as  he  loves  the  Terai  where  he  was  born),  his  story  gains 
by  comparison  with  the  work  of  any  other  in  the  same  field.  Bven  an 
Easterner  may  learn  from  this  graphic  picture  why  scholars  as  well  as 
hoodlums  count  the  Chinese  a  blot ;  for  this  tale  of  murder,  robbery, 
and  the  enslaving  of  women,  is  a  true  picture  of  Chinatown.  None 
better  than  this  reviewer  cherishes  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  and  the 
Chinese  are  human.  But  in  this  country  we  have  the  o£fal  of  Canton, 
further  dehumanized  by  an  abnormal  environment.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  probably,  is  there  a  community  so  absolutely  naked  of  love, 
home,  citizenship.  The  economist  can  guess  what  such  conditions 
will  produce.  What  they  have  produced,  Dr.  Doyle  tells  with  a  direct 
and  elemental  power  It  is  a  gruesome  story,  but  as  fascinating  as  true. 
J.  B.  Irippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.    $1.25. 

Eminently  sound  and  sane  in  a  class  not  universally  noted  for      Z«IKB 
these  qualities,  Brander  Matthews  is  one  of  the  good  forces  in  RBAI« 

American  life  and  letters.  A  college  professor  without  pedantry,  I«IFS. 

a  literary  man  and  critic  without  a£tectation8  or  dallying,  eentle  without 
cowardice,  genial  without  blindness,  a  loyal  friend,  a  good  citizen  and  a 
finished  writer,  he  is  of  a  stripe  we  could  well  wish  to  have  more  of. 
And  I  have  never  known  him  to  write  anything  which  was  not  worth 
reading.  Perhaps  the  most  rounded  of  his  dozen  books  is  the  latest,  A  . 
Confident  Tomorrow^  a  human  and  heart-warming  novel  of  New  York. 
It  is  notable  for  its  naturalness.  It  is  real ;  which  is  as  much  above  the 
"realistic'*  as  the  moon  is  above  its  reflection  in  a  puddle.  And  that, 
perhaps,  is  its  secret  of  getting  into  our  hearts — ^as  it  does,  without  ad- 
ventitious aids  of  sensation,  consternation  or  ostentation.  The  love- 
story  is  particularly  sweet,  without  a  trace  of  overdoing.  In  so  com- 
fortable a  book  one  can  almost  forgive  the  author's  local  heresy  that 
New  York  is  really  a  ''University."  Men  can  learn  something  any- 
where. Many  of  us  will  get  a  really  liberal  education  hereafter ;  and 
the  natural  retort  to  the  statement  that  New  York  is  very  educative  is, 
*'so  is  the  Other  Place."  Soberly,  the  real  University  of  life  is  any- 
where that  man  is  made  to  do  for  himself.  It  ma^  be  a  special  course 
where  everything  is  done  for  him  except  his  one  little  specialtv ;  but  it 
certainly  is  no  cnrricnlum.  If  New  York  taught  any  broad  eaucation, 
there  soon  would  be  no  one  left  in  it.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

It  is  a  large  word  to  use,  but  probably  exact,  to  say  that  among      "  THE  story 
the  hundreds  of  "series"  in  all  sorts  of  popular  lines,  "The  OP  THK 

Story  of  the  West  Series,"  edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock,  is  the  WH8T." 

best.  The  field  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  treatment  thus  far  has  been 
adequate.  Hough's  Story  of  the  Cowboy ^  Grinnell's  Story  of  the  Indian^ 
and  our  own  Shlnn's  Story  of  the  Mine — these  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
popular  books  ever  written  to  their  special  texts.  They  are  literature  of 
a  good  order,  intensely  interesting  and  of  genuine  historic  value. 
The  fourth  volume  now  comes  on  —  The  Story  of  the  Railroad^  by  Cjr. 
Warman — and  is  no  leas  interesting.  Mr.  Warman  is  certainly  not  in 
the  class  of  his  predecessors  in  the  series,  either  in  depth  or  literary 
skill.  His  book  shows  haste,  and  is  rather  crude  beside  the  foregoing 
masterly  volumes.    Nor  is  it  so  genuinely  Western.    Mr.  Warman  is  a 
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railroad  man  and  a  ronaing  writer  of  railroad  atoriea ;  he  simply  has  not 
the  historian's  grip  as  the  other  three  ha^e.  But  he  has  a  good  eye  for 
the  picturesque  and  knows  his  theme  too  well  to  be  misleading.  The 
Santa  P^  road  has  a  large  place  in  the  book,  and  deservedly.  All  rail- 
roads are  civilizers ;  but  the  Santa  P6  is  by  far  the  most  civilized  railroad 
that  ever  pierced  the  West.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1 .50. 

QUATRAINS  If "  Not  failure  but  low  aim  is  crime,"  then  indeed  is  Dr. 

AT  THE  Prank  Bullard,  of  Los  Angeles,  safe  from  prosecution.    To 

SPHINX,  hope  to  settle  or  unsettle  faith,  doubt  or  denial,  by  a  sequence 
of  130  quatrains,  each  reinforced  by  a  quotation;  to  be  as  Dr.  Bui- 
lard's  Apistophiltm  aims  to  be,  '*the  Nemesis  of  Paith,''  is  at  least  san- 
guine. But  it  is  one  of  the  fortunate  cases  in  which  we  may  shoot  our 
arrow  o'er  the  house  and  not  hurt  our  brother.  Belief  and  disbelief  are 
rather  pachydermatous  ;  and  even  Kbayyamish  quatrains  do  not  phase 
them.  Probably  no  one  was  ever  rhymed  into  a  creed  nor  out  of  one  ; 
and  like  the  big  fellow  whose  wife  beat  him,  "  it  pleases  her  and  don't 
hurt  me."  Dr.  Bullard's  thought  is  clear  and  good,  his  diction  ex- 
ceptionally simple  and  unaffected,  his  quotation  apt  and  of  wide  read- 
ing, his  versification  conscientious,  but  almost  uninformed  of  melody. 
Printed  for  the  author  by  R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago.    $1 .50. 

SAWDUST  Poasibly  to  Iowa  farm  boys  a  generation  ago,  even  poetry 

AND  would  have  been  a  welcome  change.    Hamlin  Garland  was  one 

BOYS,      of  them,  and  he  ought  to  know.    As  his  book  of  Boy  Life  on 

ike  Prairie  is  more  than  ten  per  cent,  verse,  we  must  conclude  that  for 

the  sort  of  boys  Mr.  Garland  thinks  he  remembers,  ''that  is  the  sort  of 

thing  those  people  would  like/'    All  the  verse  is  not  so  bad  as  this : 

▲  loiMly  talk  It  i«  to  plottchi 

All  d«r  th«  black  •Dd  elisfliis  Mil 
Eidls  likn  a  ribbon  from  th«  m  luM  board't 

Oliiteiilnf  enrro     4U  day  th«  how  t«il« 
Battling  with  il^  fli«i— and  straia 

Tb«ir  crcaklii*  aolJaza.    All  daj 
Th*  fltiakata  Jaar,  vtc 

Indeed,  it  could  hardly  all  be,  if  Mr.  Garland  had  tried.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  there  are  many  strong  lines  in  bis  verse,  if  not  much  poetry  ;  and 
that  his  picture  of  a  praine  farmer-boy  is  of  his  usual  photographic  sort, 
tho'  (again  as  usual)  not  with  a  Dallmeyer  lens.  Kither  the  book  is  a 
potboiler,  or  Mr.  Garland's  ideas  of  boyhood  have  withered  prematurely. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Pifth  avenue.  New  York.    $1.50. 

THB  MAN  Of  the  quality  of  Clifton  Johnson's  camera  we  have  been  aware 

WITH  before;  his  photographic  connotation  and  embellishment  of 

AN  EYB.  books  by  John  Burroughs  and  others  has  made  the  judicious 
reioice.  Now  this  very  genuine  artist  presents  us  a  book  Among  En- 
glish Hedgrows  which  would  warm  the  heart  of  Irving.  Rarely— -if  ever 
before — ^has  rural  England  been  so  exquisitely  pictured.  To  the  perfect 
technique  of  photography,  Mr.  Johnson  adds  the  ''composition"  of  a 
great  painter ;  and  as  result,  his  photographs  may  fairly  be  called  art. 
The  text  is  sympathetic  and  genuine.  Tne  artist-author  shunned  the 
threadbare  Cook-ery  itineraries  and  went  down  among  the  people ;  see- 
ing, thereby,  not  the  usual  outside  but  the  real  life  orBngfand.  It  is  a 
gMd  book  and  a  remarkably  attractive  one.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66 
Pifth  avenue.  New  York.    $2.25 

THB  PIRATB  James  Barnes,  already  well  known  for  his  Yankee  Skips  and 

AS  A  Yankee  Sailors^  is  franker  and  nearer  history  than  the  usual 

HBRO.  writer  on  such  themes,  in  his  new  book  Drake  and  His  Yeo- 
men ;  for  he  frankly  confesses  "we  were  pirates  all,"  It  is  curious, 
however,  what  heroes  English  pirates  are  and  how  damned  are  ail  other 
pirates  in  our  biased  literature.  Drake,  of  course,  as  every  student 
knows,  was  as  scoundrelly  a  pirate  as  Captain  Kidd.    But  the  *'  Virgin  " 
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Queen  shared  his  plunder  and  kniehted  him ;  and  books  continue  to 
lionize  him,  and  many  serious  good  ignoramuses  set  up  Prayer  Book 
Crosses  and  the  like  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Barnes,  however,  makes  a  de- 
cidedly good  story.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  $2. 

Raised  of  good  dough,  but  evidently  taken  from  the  oven   *'  undkrdonb, 
a  little  unbrofrned.    Bolton    Hall  — as  shown   forth   in   his  good  and 

book — is  a  curious  combination  of  Sam  Jones  epigram  (and  paithpxji,." 

betteO,  maudlin  sympathy  and  emotionid  relision.  No  fall  statnred 
man  does  or  can  feel  as  he  does  about  Things  ^s  They  Are.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  call  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  an  anarchist  and  probably  unjust  to 
ticket  him  as  a  mere  yellow  newspaper  preacher.  He  is  simply  a  nice, 
nervous,  emotional  intelligence  that  never  gpt  out-doors  enough  to  know 
the  knocks  that  make  men.  His  survey  of  Things  that  Are  m  his  clos- 
eted consciousness  is  doubtless  sincere  and  undenuLbly  well  spoken.  But 
it  is  callow  and  unmanfuL    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.25. 

Vol.  7,  No.  1.  of  the  ''Columbia  University  Contributions  to     ths 
Philosophy,    Psychology  and     Education."    is  a  thoughtful  puSBLO 

monograph  entitled  Education  of  the  Pueolo  Child,  a  study  in  child. 

arrested  development,  bv  Prank  Clarence  Spencer,  Ph.D.  On  the 
whole,  Dr.  Spencer  carries  his  point,  diough  with  some  errors  by  the 
way.  The  Inquisition  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Indians  any- 
where;  no  Pueblo  estufas  are  "conical;"  Islets,  as  well  as  Taos  and 
Acoma,  is  where  it  was  in  1540,  and  its  Indian  name  is  not  "Tsha-ni-pa,^ 
but  Shi-e-huib-bac  There  are  a  great  many  t3rpographical  errors  and 
misspellings  which  ought  not  to  disfigure  so  scholarly  a  work.  The 
Macmilan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.    75  cents. 

Doubtless  no  good  healthy  American  boy  has  ever  lived,  since      8URK 
American  railroading  began,  but  has  at  one  time  or  another  TO  catch 

longed  to  be  a  locomotive  engineer.    I  can  vouch  for  one  boy,  bots. 

at  least,  who  will  never  see  greater  bliss  than  it  was  to  pitch  chunks  of 
wood  into  the  fire-box  of  one  of  the  old  funnel-stacks  of  the  B.,  C  and 
M.,  and  singe  off  his  eye-brows  at  the  job,  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago.  No  boy  will  be  likely  to  have  his  appetite  allayed  by  reading  Her- 
bert B.  Hamblen's  IVe  Win.  Mr.  Hamblen  is  a  natural  story-teller,  and 
this  is  a  boy's  railroad  story  *'  from  away  back."  Sent  to  any  address  on 
approval.  .Donbleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50.  Los  Angeles, 
C.  C.  Parker. 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  done  several  famous  things ;  but      good 
in  many  ways  no  better  work  than  this  new  novel  In  ConneC'  human 

tion  With  the  De  WHloughby  Claim.    "Big  Tom",  the  "fail-  naturb. 

ure"  of  the  proud  P.  P.  V.,  is  a  character  worth  writing,  a  whole  book 
for ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  else  between  these  covers.  The  Washing- 
ton end  of  the  story  is  of  course  strong  with  Mrs.  Burnett's  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  un-American  dty ;  but  the  fineness  of  the  book,  its 
real  appeal  to  every  heart,  is  in  the  beautiful  relationship  of  the  clumsy 
giant  to  the  little  waif.  Mrs.  Burnett  has  scored  another  distinct  suc- 
cess.   Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.    $1.50. 

The  almost  uncanny  brilliancy  of  I.  Zangwill  is  not  obscured      THB 
even  under  such  title  as  They  That  Walh  in  Darhness.    These  tragic 

''tragedies  of  the  Ghetto,''  eleven  short  stories  of  the  Chosen  J9W. 

People,  are,  as  it  were,  a  hope  against  hope.  For  tragedies  they  are — 
not  the  tinsel  heroics  of  the  stage,  but  the  mean  oppressions  of  life ;  and 
instinct  with  Zangwill's  almost  prophetic  understanding  of  his  people 
and  his  astonishing  faculty  for  "saying  things."  The  Macmillan  CSo., 
66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.    (1 .50. 
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PiONit9R8  A  tcholarly  and  important  Tolume  for  the  historical  student  of 

OPTHB  the   Sontheast    is    Tlh^  Franciscans   in   Arizona^    by   Pray 

CROSS.  Zephyrin  Bngelhardt,  anthor  of  TTie  Franciscans  in  California^ 
which  has  already  b(«n  noticed  in  these  pe^ws.  Father  Zephyrin  lar]B^1y 
(and  wisely)  follows  Arrecivita's  Cronica  Serafica  ;  bnt  his  comparison 
of  authorities  has  been  broad  and  generally  jast ;  and  he  sets  foith  well 
the  heroic  story  of  the  pioneer  mittionaries.  The  volume  is  printed  and 
bound  by  Indian  boys  at  the  Holy  Childhood  Indian  School,  Harbor 
Springs,  Mich.,  and  can  be  had  of  tiie  author  at  that  address. 

^^^^  ...^  ^'**  ^^'^^^  Harrison  has  well  carried  out  a  good  idea  in  The 

l*ovB  CircU  of  a  Century,    The  first  part  is  a  sweet,  old-fashioned 

8TORIB8.  love  story  of  New  York  in  the  time  of  Washington's  inaugura- 
tion, very  wanning  to  us  for  hero  and  heroine,  and  still  more  so  toward 
the  finer  girl  who  was  sacrificed.  The  second  part  is  extremely  up-to- 
date — perhaps  a  little  too  much  so  for  the  best  proportion — and  carries  the 
two-fold  romance  of  the  descendants  of  the  characters  of  the  first  story. 
It  is  a  book  which  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the  month.  The  Century  Co., 
33  B.  Seventeenth  street.  New  York.    |1.25. 

-TBBT  OF  H.  H.  Lusk— long  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament, 

HIS  OWN  and  for  years  in  the  United  States — says  a  great  manj  true 

HOUSEHOLD."  things  in  his  review  of  American  conditions,  Our  roes  at 
Home.  Mr.  Cnsk  is  a  friendly  as  well  as  a  sober  critic,  and  he  sees 
what  all  thoughtful  Americans  see  of  danger  in  our  institutions.  He 
also  shows  us  how  much  worse  we  are  governed  than  some  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  book  serious  Americans  may  well  read.  Sent  on  approval. 
Doubleday  &  McClnre  Co.,  New  York.    |l.    Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

A  NOVBL  A  thoroughly  good  love  story  is  about  the  most  popular  thing 

▲BOVB  THB  we  can  have,  and  that  is  precisely  what  A.  B  W.  Manon  has 

ORDINARY,  given  us  in  his  unhackneyed  novel  Miranda  of  ike  Balcony, 
There  is  now  and  then  a  little  affectation  in  the  telling  ;  but  it  is  a  story 
to  rouse  one  from  sleep*  and  '*Cbarnock.'*  ''Miranda/*  her  scrub  of  a 
husband,  and  **  Wilbraham'*  the  blackmailer,  are  memorable  characters. 
The  plot  is  decidedly  fresh,  and  the  story  is  that  of  a  rare  and  noble 
love.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.    $1.50. 

ROMANCB  A  second  and  much  changed  edition  of  Richard  Wbiteing*a  Tlu 

AND  Island  has  just  been  issued — called  forth,  no  doubt,  by  the  brill- 

8ATIRB.  iant  success  of  his  No,  s  John  Street.  The  story  of  the  bliss- 
ful little  community  on  Pitcairn  Island  is  particularly  attractive,  and 
serves  also  to  wing  a  shaft  of  very  sharp  satire  at  the  greedy  and  pur- 
blind thing  we  call  civilization.  ''Victoria"  is  a  large  and  noble  enough 
character  to  carry  a  book  all  by  herself.  The  Century  Co.,  33  Bsst 
Seventeenth  street,  New  York.    $1.50. 

QUORUM  A  book  to  compel  thought  is  Booker  T.  Washington's   The 

PARS  Future  of  the  American  Negro.    Mr.  Washington,  himself  an 

MAGNA,  excellent  example  of  what  a  Negro  may  be,  writes  of  his  people 
and  the  problem  for  them  and  for  us  in  a  fashion  which  cannot  fail  to 
stir  reflection.  It  is  a  problem  we  cannot  shirk  decently  nor  wisely  ; 
and  Mr.  Booker^s  sound  discussion  and  statement  of  facts  is  an  illumina- 
tive aid  to  proper  understanding.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.   $1.50. 

80MB  Almost  passing  clever  is  the  joyous  Jingle  Book^  written  by 

DBLICIOU8  Carolyn  Wella  and  illustricated  with  all  the  willful  yet  amiable 

NONSBNSB.  humanity  of  Oliver  Herford.  Children  of  all  ages— and  the  more 
age  the  better — will  tickle  over  these  extraordinary  rhymes,  in  which  the 
Bnglish  lanj^nage  seems  to  be  playing  India- Rubber- Man  and  "  stump- 
ing" the  artist  to  tie  himself  into  as  many  bowknots  —  and  Mr.  Herford 
sever  takes  a  dare.   The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Pifth  avenue,  New  York.  $]. 
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Certainly,  anyone  who  would  accuse  Coulson  Kemahan  of  a      I'hb 
"purpose**  deeper  than  '* having  fun"  with  us  in  his  latest  associatbd 

Word  would  say  anything.    Scoundrels  <Sf  Co,  is  simply  made  villainies. 

to  read,  and  is  in  small  danger  of  not  beius  read  if  once  dipped  into. 
The  idea  of  the  Crimes  Trust,  as  it  were,  is  distinctly  good,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  it  generally  so.  It  is  in  fact  a  taking  book  for  the  spare 
hour.    H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.50. 

A  competent  translation — the  first  in  English — of  Maurus      ROBBERS 
J6kai*s  Szegeny  Gazdagok  is  after  all  these  years  published  and 

under  title  of    The  Poor  Plutocrats,    It  is  one  of  the  great  beggars. 

Hungarian's  strongest  works.  "  Patia  Ne^ra"  the  bandit  and  "Juon*' 
the  giant  shepherd  are  particularly  striking  characters.  Sent  on  ap- 
proval. Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  $1.25.  Los  Angeles, 
C.  C.  Parker. 

A  peculiarly  tender  and  lovable  book  is  the  Countess  PuHsra's      father 
My  Father  and  I,    Nothing  more  than  the  naturally  biased  and 

tribute  of  a  daughter,  it  is  nevertheless  a  book  to  make  a  man  daughter. 

envious.  A  daughter  at  all  is  heaven's  last,  best  gift ;  God  send  us  all  as 
true  ones  and  as  gentle  judges  as  we  here  find  given  the  Count  D'Orsay. 
H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.25. 

Perhaps  the  1  ast  work  we  shall  have  from  the  late  Maria  Louise      miss 
Pool  is  A  Widower  and  Some  Sfnnsters^  a  collection  of  thir-  pool's 

teen  short  stories  of  New  Bnglana.    And  good  stories.    Kindly  last. 

but  .inseeing,  Miss  Pool  drew  to  the  life.  An  appreciative  sketch  of  her 
and  several  photographs  add  to  the  volume.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co., 
Chicago.     $1.50. 

Pour  scholarly  monographs  on  matters  of  mediaeval  Spanish  art  are 
at  hand  from  Prof.  Enrique  Serrano  Fatigati,  president  of  the  Sociedad 
Espanola  de  Excursiones,  of  Madrid.  Most  interesting,  perhaps,  is 
that  on  "Spanish  Romanesque  Cloisters,"  though  its  fellow  on  ''The 
Peeling  of  Nature  in  Mediaeval  Spanish  Reliefs,*'  crowds  it  closely. 
Senor  Patigati  writes  a  handsome  Spanish,  as  many  scholars  do  not ; 
and  is  a  genuine  student,  as  many  writers  are  not. 

Lay  Sermons^  by  Howard  W.  Tilton,  presents  the  unusual  s])ectacle  of 
a  newspaper  man  (he  is  editor  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil)  preach- 
ing righteousness.  Mr.  Tilton,  though  not  ordained,  evidently  has  a 
vocation  ;  and  he  preaches — perhaps  at  times  rather  Chautauqually — ''a 
gospel  of  helpfulness  and  happiness."  Sent  on  approval.  Doubleday 
&  McClure  Co.,  New  York.    $1.    Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

Nancy  Hanks ^  by  Caroline  Hanks  Hitchcock,  is  a  little  book  which 
fills  a  certain  gap  in  history;  for  it  at  last  "  vindicates  "  the  mother  of 
the  greatest  president — if  any  woman  needs  vindicating  who  gives  her 
country  such  a  son  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion. Sent  on  approval.  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  50 
cents.    Los  Angeles,  for  sale  by  C.  C.  Parker. 

A  thoughtful  and  acceptable  compilation  is  Nature  Pictures  by 
American  Poets ^  edited  by  Annie  Russell  Marble,  A.  M.  Among  the 
poems  are  ten  by  members  of  the  Land  op  Sunshine  staff— Ina  Cool- 
brith,  John  Vance  Cheney  and  Ella  Higginson.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66 
Pifth  avenue.  New  York.      $1 .25. 

Carl  Schurz*8  masterly  address.  The  Policy  of  Imperialism^  can  be  had 
in  a  neat  pamphlet  from  W.J.  Mize,  517  Pirst  National  Bank  Building, 
Chicago.  It  is  a  magnificent  essay  in  patriotism ;  and  even  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  it  can  do  themselves  good  by  reading  it. 
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The  solid  old  house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  will  have  universal  sym- 
pathy for  the  loss  of  its  entire  plant  by  fire  last  month ;  and  admiration 
for  its  pluck  and  energy  in  getting  under  way  again.  The  business  is 
already  in  operation  and  a  full  stock  of  the  Lippincott  books  will  soon 
be  ready  for  the  demand. 

How  tremendous  the  publishing  business  has  become  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  a  single  firm  in  New  York  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  issued  two 
hundred  books  this  fall.  This  is  doubtless  more  than  the  whole  United 
States  published  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  there  are  fully  ten  times  as  many 
publishers  now  as  then. 

Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D.,  puts  forth  several  attractive  and  instructive 
pamphlets  on  matters  of  our  mtimate  concern — PoLrenthood,  Food  of  the 
Orient^  and  Hindu  Wedding  Bells.  25  cents  each.  Published  by  the 
author,  56  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago. 

Wild  Eden  is  a  little  volume  of  high-thinking  and  graceful  verse  b^ 
Prof.  Geo.  Edward  Woodberry  the  editor  of  "National  Studies  in  Ameri- 
can Letters."    The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.     $1.25. 

Hawaii  Fair  is  a  slender  collection  of  verses  by  Philip  Henry  Dodge. 
D.  P.  Elder  &  Morgan  Shepard,  San  Francisco.    25  cents. 

Virginia  Baker  prints  a  brief  monograph  to  show  that  *' So  warns,"  the 
home  of  Massasoit,  was  where  Warren,  R.  I.,  now  stands. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 


W 


Platform  of  the  American  Anti-Im- 
perialist League. 

^E  hold  that  the  policy  known  as  imperialism  is  hostile  to  liberty 
and  tends  toward  militarism,  an  evil  from  which  it  has  been 
our  glory  to  be  free.  We  regret  that  it  has  become  necessary 
in  the  land  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  to  reaffirm  that  all  men,  of 
whatever  race  or  color,  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  We  maintain  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We  insist  that  the  subjugation  of 
any  people  is  "  criminal  aggression"  and  open  disloyalty  to  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  our  government. 

We  earnestly  condemn  the  policy  of  the  present  national  administra- 
tion in  the  Philippines.  It  seeks  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  1776  in 
those  islands.  We  deplore  the  sacrifice  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
whose  bravery  deserves  admiration  even  in  an  unjust  war.  We  de- 
nounce the  slaughter  of  the  Filipinos  as  a  needless  horror.  We  protest 
against  the  extension  of  American  sovereignty  by  Spanish  methods. 

We  demand  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  war  against  liberty,  begun 
by  Spain  and  continued  by  us.  We  urge  that  Congress  announce  to 
the  Filipinos  our  purpose  to  concede  to  them  the  independence  for 
which  they  have  so  long  fought  and  which  of  right  is  theirs. 

The  United  States  have  always  protested  against  the  doctrine  of  in- 
ternational law  which  permits  the  subjugation  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong.    A  self-governing  state  cannot  accept  sovereignty  over  an  un- 
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willing  people.  The  United  Slates  cannot  act  upon  the  ancient  hcTee; 
that  might  makn  right. 

Imperialials  ossnme  that  with  the  destruction  of  self  (COTernment  in 
the  Philippines  by  American  haad^,  all  opposition  here  will  cease.  Tbis 
is  a  grievoaB  error.  Unch  as  we  abhor  the  war  of  "criminal  aggrcga- 
ion"  in  the  Philippines,  greatly  as  we  regret  that  the  blood  of  the  Fili- 
pinos is  on  American  hands,  we  more  deeply  resent  the  betrayal  of 
American  institutions  at  borne.  The  real  firing  line  is  not  in  the  sub- 
burbe  of  Manila.  The  foe  is  of  our  own  household.  The  attempt  of 
1861  was  to  divide  the  country.  That  of  1899  is  to  destroy  its  funda- 
mental principles  and  noblest  ideals. 

Whether  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  the  Filipinos  shall  end  next  month 
or  next  year  is  bnt  an  incident  in  a  contest  that  must  go  on  until  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
are  rescued  from  the  hands  of  their  betrayers.  Those  who  dispute 
about  standards  of  value  while  the  foundation  of  the  republic  is  un- 
dermined will  be  listened  to  as  little  as  those  who  would  wrangle  about 
the  small  economies  of  the  household  while  the  house  is  on  fire.  The 
training  of  a  great  people  for  a  century,  tbe  aspiration  for  liberty  of  a 
vast  immigration  are  forces  that  will  hurl  aside  those  who  in  the  de- 
lirium of  conquest  seek  to  destroy  the  character  of  our  institutions. 

We  deny  that  the  obligation  of  all  citizens  to  support  their  govern- 
ment in  times  of  grave  national  peril  applies  to  the  present  situation. 
If  an  administration  may  with  impunity  ignore  the  issues  upon  which 
it  was  chosen,  deliberately  create  a  condition  of  war  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  debauch  the  civil  service  for  spoils  to  promote  the  ad- 
venture, organi7«  a  I  ruth-suppressing  censorship,  and  demand  of  all 
citizens  a  suspension  of  judgment  and  their  unanimous  support  while 
it  chooses  to  continue  the  fighting,  repreEentattve  government  itself  is 
imperiled. 

We  propose  to  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  any  person  or  party  that 
stands  for  the  forcible  subjugation  of  any  people.  We  shall  oppose  for 
re-election  all  who  in  the  White  House  or  in  Congress  betray  American 
liberty  in  pursuit  of  un-American  ends.  We  still  hope  that  both  of  our 
great  political  parties  will  support  and  defend  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  closing  campaign  of  the  century. 

We  hold  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  "no  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  man  without  that  other's  consent.  When  the  white 
man  governs  himself,  that  is  self-government,  but  when  he  governs 
himself  and  also  governs  another  mau  that  is  more  than  self-govern- 
ment— that  is  despotism."  "Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty 
which  God  has  planted  in  us.  Our  defense  is  iu  the  spirit  which  prizes 
liberty  as  a  heritage  of  all  men  in  all  lands.  Those  who  deny  freedom 
to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves,  and  under  a  just  God  cannot 
long  retain  it." 

We  cordially  invite  the  cooperation  of  uU  men  and  women  who  te- 
main  loyal  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes. 


9HB  Club  has  large  work  to  do  in  1900 ;  and  before  work  can  be 
done  there  must  be  funds.  An  earnest  appeal  is  Diede  to  all 
_  who  are  inteiested  in  presetving  the  historic  landmarks  of 
Sontbetn  California  to  rencn  their  memberships  or  take  membership — 
the  only  formality  necessary  being  the  payment  of  (l  a  year  (or  more), 
to  assist  in  the  Club's  work.  Several  hundred  dollars  are  needed  for 
immediate  repairs  at  the  Missiona  of  San  Diei^o,  San  Jnan  Cspistmno  and 
Pels.  The  engravinfj  shows  one  of  the  sdobe  walls  at  San  Diego  since 
the  Club  underpinned  it. 

Ptevionsly  acknowledged,  $3730.96. 

New  contributions:  Geo.  L.  Fleitz,  Detroit,  (25.  Dorothea  Moore. 
M.  D.,  San  Francisco,  f 2 ;  Edmund  G.  Hamersley,  Philadelphia,  $2. 
$i  each  :  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.;  A.  Petsch,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Mnnk,  Los  Angeles ;  Mrs.  Francis  F.  Browne,  Chicago. 


The  Land  We  Love. 


Pasadena's  todrmauemt  of  rosbs,  janoary  i,  1900. 
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"the  Feet  of  the  Young  Men."* 

^  (StHERB  tbe  nations  sat  In  conncil,  scarlet  robe  and  purple  bem, 
\  irr    Protn  tbe  fonr-went  ways  of  travel  came  the  poor  of  God  to 
W  them; 

Came  tbe  bhnd  of  right  and  reasoD,  came  tbe  halt  of  rule  and 

Came  the  feeble,  feckless  peoples,  crjing  dole  of  all  thej  saw. 
"I/>,  to  3ion  God  glveth  bread, 
Break  a  crust  to  us,"  they  said, 
"We  have  eaten  fruit  of  bondage  to  tbe  core;" 
"  Take,  and  eat,"  the  nations  cried, 
'■  Here  is  freedom ;"  bnt  they  lied, 
And  the  young  men's /eet  mere  at  the  door, 
"All  we  know  of  truth  to  God-ward,  all  we  can  of  love  beside, 
All  our  good   sword  arm  batb  won  ub,"  quoth  the  nations  ;  but 

they  lied, 
Bid  them  wait  upon  tbe  scarlet,  puppet  to  the  purple  hem — 
As  Ibey  dealt  with  huDgry  peoples,  so  tbe  Lord  bath  dealt  with 

They  have  felt  tbe  threshing  flail. 
They  tasve  passed  beyond  the  pale, 
To  tbe  limbo  of  lost  empires,  gone  before, 
They  are  stricken  in  tbeir  ptide, 
Thev  are  dead,  because  they  lied — 
And  the  young  men's  feet  are  at  the  door. 
Thou>>h  your  word  shall  run  with  power,  and  your  arm  reach 


Yet  the  questing  bolt  shall  find  you  if  yon  keep  uot  faith  with 

theae  ; 
Lest  you  be  at  one  with  Eg^pt,  lest  yon  lie  as  Rome  lies  now 
In  tbe  potter's  field  of  empires,  mint  and  cumin,  keep  tbe  vow. 
Keep  the  tratb  yonr  fathers  made. 
Lest  your  children  grow  afraid, 
Lest  you  hear  tbe  captive's  mothers  weeping  sore — 
There  is  little  worth  beside— 
They  are  dead  because  they  lied. 
And  the  young  men's  feet  are  at  the  door. 


land  of  sunshine. 

The  "lost  Mines"  of  Mexico. 


^OLUMES  might  be  written  aboat  the  "  lost 
V  mines"  of  Mexico,  which  Baron  von  Humboldt 
'  called  "the  treasure  house  of  the  world." 
There  is  no  subject  more  fascinating  ;  and  when 
a  prospector  or  miner  falls  under  its  dazzling  is* 
fiuence  he  pursues  his  search,  year  after  year, 
sacrificing  his  all  in  the  radiant  hope  of  uncover- 
ing untold  wealth  in  buried  treasure,  or  finding 
shafts  and  tunnels  leading  to  great  bodies  of  glit- 
tering ore. 

Tradition  locates  most  of  the  lost  mines — or 
minas  iapadas—'va  Northern  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora,  in  the  Sierra  Madre.  This  area  has  always,  until  the 
past  dozen  years,  been  subject  to  periodical  raids  from  Apaches ; 
and  miners  were  often  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives  to  the  in- 
terior, and  shafts  and  tunnels  were  concealed,  and  frequently 
all  surface  improvements  destroyed  by  the  owners  themselves, 
to  prevent  discovery  until  they  could  safely  return.  That 
many  never  returned,  and  that  many  mines  are  still  iapada  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  mining  in  Mexico  can 
doubt.  In  many  instances  the  trails  leading  to  old  mines  may 
have  been  totally  destroyed  during  the  rainy  seasons,  when  the 
fiice  of  nature  is  sometimes  altered  beyond  recognition  by  dev- 
astating storms. 

At  a.ay  peon  hut  one  hears  stories  of  lost  mines,  incalculably 
rich  in  gold  ore  or  bullion ;  and  fiction  is  so  interwoven  with 
fact  that  the  most  logical  mind  finds  it  difBcult  to  tell  where 
one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  pumping  out 
old  shafts  and  removing  debris  from  ancient  tunnels,  many  of 
which,  no  doubt,  were  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards  themselves 
as  worthless.  A  few  old  mines  have  proved  rich,  a  few  more 
of  sufficient  value  to  work  at  a  fair  profit,  but  ninety  per  cent, 
of  them  are  worthless  under  present  conditions  ;  and  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  leam,  none  of  them  contained  buried  trea- 
sure in  bullion,  though,  considering  the  remoteness  of  the 
mines  and  the  fact  that  shipments  of  bullion  were  made  to  the 
ports  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  it  may  well  be  that  much  metal 
was  left  buried  when  a  hegira  took  place  before  the  all-con- 
quering Apaches. 

The  Spaniards  obtained  vast  amounts  of  silver  in  Mexico, 
but  little  gold  outside  the  ancient  temples.  The  patient  In- 
dians, content  to  work  for  a  few  ceniavos  a  day,  never  disclosed 
the  location  of  the  supposedly  rich  placers,  from  which  they 
obtained  the  gold  that  adorned  the  temples,  or  the  few  grains 
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they  traded  for  food  and  clothing.  Bribes  and  tortures  were 
equally  unavailing  to  disclose  the  source  of  the  coveted  metal, 
except  where  it  was  found  in  small  quantities.  The  Indians 
persisted  that  the  gold  images  were  the  accumulation  of  ages  ; 
and  time  has  proved  the  truth  of  this,  for  no  Urge  nuggets  nor 
rich  placers,  compared  with  California,  South  Africa,  Australia 
or  the  Klondike,  have  ever  been  found  in  Mexico.  The  largest 
ntiSget  I  have  heard  of  was  found  in  Gnerrero,  a  few  years 
^£0,  by  an  Indian,  who  sold  it  for  $300,  about  half  its  value. 
A  beautiful  nugget  was  found  in  Sonora  that  so  strikingly  re- 
sembled the  sacred  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  as  to 
inspire  great  awe  among  the  Pima  and  Yaqui  Indians.  An- 
other, smaller  but  equally  beautiful,  resembles  a  tiny  cluster 
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of  grapes,  so  perfect  tbat  one  can 

scarcely  believe  that  oature  was  | 

the  sole  artificer. 

But  in  silver  of  virgin  purity 
no    country   in  the   world    can  | 

compare  with  Mexico.  The 
largest  Inmp  of  virgin  silver 
known  to  the  world  was  dis- 
covered near  a  Papago  Indian 
pueblo  in  Sonora.  It  weighed 
no  arrobas,  or  2,750  pounds. 
It  waii  seized  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Mexico  pending  a  dispute 
between  the  discoverer,  Diego 
Asmendi,  and  a  custom  -  house 
officer.  It  was  finally  confis- 
cated by  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
The  disheartened  Asmendi  died 
without  revealing  the  source 
of  the  treasure.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  wire  silver  in  the 
world  comes  from  the  &mous 
Batopilas    mines,    which     were 

worked  by  the  early  Spaniards,  '  "  """'nore  cK^Znt'"' '""'^' 
and    recently    rehabilitated    by  *"  ""  carrier- 

the  noted  "Boss"  Shepherd,  once  mayor  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  At  Zacatecas,  in  the  great  veta  madre,  wire  silver  with 
ruby  stain  is  talcen  out  in  great  masses  and  virgin  purity — so 
beautiful  and  fascinating  that  it  is  small  wonder  much  of  it  is 
stolen  by  the  miners,  despite  the  closest  vigilance. 

The  so-called  Yaqui  gold-fields  have  no  existence,  though 
industriously  advertised  each  year  by  unscrupulous  manipula- 
tors. It  is  true  that  there  is  gold  in  Rio  Yaqui  and  all  its 
tributaries  ;  but  it  is  in  small  quantities  and  so  fine  that  the 
most  industrious  miner  can  make  only  wag^s.  On  Rio  Mu- ' 
latos,  natives  make  a  few  reales  a  day  after  the  rainy  season. 
Gold  is  spread  over  a  vast  area  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  but  no 
placers  are  being  extensively  worked.  An  American  company 
is  erecting  large  works  near  Rio  Concho,  but  it  is  questionable 
if  the  heavy  cement-like  deposit,  in  which  the  gold  is  found, 
will  ever  yield  to  modern  machinery. 

The  prospector's  only  chance  of  obtaining  wealth  of  gold  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  is  to  uncover  a  mina  lapada,  or  to  follow  the 
arroy  OS  showing  "color,  "or  trace  "float"  until  the  "contact"  is 
met ;  then,  perhaps,  after  weeks  or  months  of  searching,  the 
vein  may  be  found.  Perhaps  It  will  prove  one  in  thousands  of 
sufficient  value  to  work  ;  perhaps  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  once 
great  vein  that  has  been  scored  away  by  nature,  the  values 
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disseminated  over  a  large  area  in  small  quantities  and  forever 
lost  to  man.  There  is  a  twelve-thousand  acre  ranch  in  Sonora, 
every  square  yard  of  which  will  yield  a  ' '  color ' '  in  the  pros- 
pector's  pan.  The  source  of  the  gold  was  unsuccessfully 
sought  for  many  generations,  and,  when  finally  found  in  a  hill 
ten  miles  distant,  of  the  once  great  vein  not  more  than  an 
arroba  was  lef^.  It  assayed  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  ton, 
and  the  old  kacendado  died  in  poverty,  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  lived  a  few  hundred  years  sooner,  when  the  gold 
clustered  thick  in  the  seams  of  the  denuded  ledge  that  could 
be  traced  for  more  than  a  mile  on  the  surface  Some  day, 
perhaps,  modern  methods  may  find  a  means  of  gathering  the 
scattered  gold  of  the  old  rancho,  that  lies  uncultivated  since 
the  death  of  the  old  don,  who  heavily  mortgaged  his  inherit- 
ance and  wasted  all  the  enei'gies  of  his  life  in  deploring  the 
shabby  trick  played  upon  him  by  nature. 

At  Piedras  Azules.  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  a  pros- 
pecting party  stopped  one  day  for  lunch.  In  searching  for  a 
lost  knife,  one  of  the  party  found  a  rock  weighing  about  two 
tons  from  which  native  silver  protruded.  It  yielded  more  than 
four  thousand  dollars  when  broken  up  and  washed  in  the  ar- 
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royo.  The  prospectors  went  out,  organized  a  company  nitli  a 
capital  of  $25,000  and  returned.  They  prospected  for  mouths 
without  discovering  a.  particle  of  metal,  and  left  the  mouutaias 
penniless.  It  is  believed  that  the  rock  from  which  the  silver 
was  obtained  wa3  carried  down  by  the  water  in  the  arroyo 
from  a  mining  camp  forty-five  miles  distant — a  solitary  piece 
of  "  float  "  that  cost  the  prospectors  dearly-  I  have  been  un- 
able to  learn  the  cause  of  the  beautiful  blue  color  in  the 
Piedras  Azutes,  which  is  a  small  Pima  pueblo  a  few  miles  from 
the  Vepachic,  and  at  the  fogt  of  a  lolty  mountain  called  Ia  Di- 
visadera. 

Among  the  rich  mines  worked  by  the  Spaniards  was  the  Tar- 
asca,  iu  Sonora,  of  which  Humboldt  writes  so  fascinatingly, 
and  Ward  and  other  historians  mention  favorably.  The  his- 
tory of  Tarasca  is  one  of  evil  deeds,  of  duplicity,  of  theft,  of 
greed,  and  all  the  base  passions  incited  by  the  love  of  gold. 
The  mine  was  worked  long  before  the  Spaniards  arrived  in 
Mexico,  and  the  gold  and  silver  fashioned  into  ornaments  by 
the  aborigines.  A  family  in  Guaymas  has  a  necklace  of  fly- 
ing-fish purchased  from  a  Pima  Indian  chief,  who  stated  that 
the  metal  was  dug  from  Tarasca.  The  mine  was  worked  by 
various  Spaniards  and  later  acquired  for  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
It   was  extensively  worked,  barring  certain   periods   during 
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Apache  wars,  until  the  epoch  of  the  French  intervention,  when 
the  shafts  and  tunnels  are  said  to  have  been  concealed  by  the 
administrador,  Don  Juan  Moreno,  an  Imperialist,  who  was 
forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  After  the  restoration  of  peace, 
Tarasca  was  looked  for  in  vain,  and  to  the  present  time  no  one 
is  certain  of  its  location,  though  the  mine  now  known  as 
Ubarbo  is  believed  to  be  the  Tarasca.  Ubarbo  bad  been  ex- 
tensively worked  when  re-discovered,  years  ago,  and  the 
shafts  and  tunnels  concealed  under  earth  and  brush.  Rich 
pillars  of  ore  were  found  in  the  drifts,  and  the  mine  corre- 
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sponds  in  many  respects  with  the  description  in  the  archives  of 
the  American  consulate  at  Guaymas. 

But  the  lost  mine  about  which  tradition  gathers  thickest  is 
Taiopa,  supposed  to  be  located  in  the  Sabuaripa  district,  in  So- 
nora.  Little  documentary  evidence  exists  to  prove  Taiopa  a 
reality,  and  that  has  evidently  been  manufactured  by  unscru- 
pnlons  manipulators.  A  wealthy  Mexican  gentleman  recently 
made  a  trip  to  Madrid,  and  after  minute  search,  at  great  ex- 
pense, found  absolutely  no  data  to  prove  that  such  a  mine  was 
worked  for  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  no  reliable  data  in  the 
Mexican  archives  or  elsewhere  to  prove  that  such  a  mine  was 
ever  known.     But  quite  as  trustworthy  as  most  written  doc- 
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uments  are  the  traditions  gathered  from  the  Pima  Indians. 
They  stoutly  maintain  that  Taiopa  exists,  and  a  few  claim  to 
know  its  locality.  Small  quantities  of  very  rich  ore  are  occa- 
sionally sold  at  the  mountain  mining  camps,  and  all  atteippts 
to  follow  the  Indians  to  the  spot  where  ii  is  found,  or  bribe 
them  to  reveal  it,  have  failed.  Wanting  but  little  in  addition 
to  the  corn  they  grow,  they  are  imbued  with  a  superstition 
that  if  they  reveal  the  locality  of  a  mine  they  will  instantly 
drop  dead.  To  one  unacquainted  with  the  Indian  character 
this  statement  may  seem  incredible  ;  but  any  prospector  or 
miner  in  the  Sierra  Madre  will  affirm  its  truth.  Large  sums 
of  money  have  been  offered  the  Pimas  to  tell  where  the  mina 
tapada  is.  They  scorn  money,  and  the  only  open  sesame  is 
mescal,  by  the  liberal  use  of  which  the  Indian  may  be  made 
to  disclose  many  things,  but  so  far  he  has  held  inviolate  his 
vow  to  reveal  to  no  mortal  man  the  famous  Taiopa.  But  the 
fascinating  secret,  in  part,  has  been  revealed  to  a  woman.  All 
tales  of  lost  mines  have  for  their  central  figure  a  grateful  In- 
dian, and  this  story  is  in  that  particular  monotonously  like  the 
rest.  The  facts  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  are  the 
following  : 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  an  old  Pima  chief  fell  ill  in  one 
of  the  valley  pueblos,  and  was  cured  by  a  Mexican  lady  so  well 
known  and  so  estimable  that  her  statement  is  universally  ac- 
cepted. The  old  Indian  returned  to  his  tribe,  and  from  time 
to  time  sent  her  rich  bits  of  ore,  which  assayed  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  ton.  All  her  efforts  to  induce  him  to  lead  her  to 
the  mine  were  futile.  He  said  the  Great  Spirit  would  strike 
him  dead  if  he  did.  Last  summer  the  plucky  sefiora  went  to 
the  mountains  and  lived  among  the  Indians  for  three  months, 
doctoring  the  sick,  and  giving  presents  of  calico  and  gay  rib- 
bons to  the  women  and  small  quantities  of  mescal  to  the  men 
of  the  tribe.  She  became  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the 
spot  from  which  the  rich  ore  came  was  Taiopa.  The  chief  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  the  mina  tapada^  that  was  worked  when  he 
was  a  boy.  After  much  persuasion  and  the  gift  of  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  fiery  product  of  the  maguey,  he  directed  two 
women  of  the  tribe  to  take  her  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
mine,  that  she  might  discover  it  unaided  and  save  the  Indians 
from  the  penalty  of  sudden  death  for  revealing  it.  Overjoyed 
at  gaining  so  much,  the  Mexican  woman  had  two  burros 
packed  with  provisions,  and  mounted  on  mules  the  three 
women  set  out.  They  traveled  mostly  at  night,  passing 
through  deep  cafions  and  over  lofty  mountain  passes.  The 
fourth  night,  some  hours  after  dark,  the  Indian  women  led  her 
into  a  deep  cafion  and  paused  a  short  distance  from  a  large 
rock.  In  the  dim  moonlight  an  old  arrastra  was  seen,  and 
across  the  cafion  was  a  large  ore  dump,  from  which  opened  a 
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tunnel.  The  woman  gathered  bits  of  ore  from  the  damp  and 
arrastra,  but  was  hurried  away  by  the  Indians^  who  said  they 
would  be  killed  if  they  delayed  beyond  the  time  given  them  by 
the  .chief.  They  traveled  until  the  moon  went  down,  rested  a 
few  hours,  and  went  on  before  daylight,  completely  bafBing 
the  Mexican  woman  as  to  the  route  they  had  brought  her. 
They  arrived  at  the  pueplo  at  nightfall,  and  having  taken  four 
days  to  reach  the  mine  and  but  one  to  return,  the  obvious  con* 
elusion  was  that  she  had  been  led  about  in  a  circle — ^a  curious 
method  of  putting  at  rest  the  complex  Indian  conscience. 

Despairing  of  gaining  more,  the  Mexican  woman  returned 
to  her  home.  In  September  she  returned  with  her  young  son, 
a  mozo  and  a  few  burros,  to  search  for  the  elusive  Taiopa.  In 
crossing  Rio  Aros  the  mozo  and  two  of  the  burros  were 
drowned.  Disappointed  but  not  discouraged,  the  plucky 
woman  left  her  son  to  work  at  a  mining  camp,  and  returned 
to  the  valley  for  fresh  supplies,  promising  to  return  and  prose- 
cute the  search.  May  her  courage  be  rewarded  by  all  the 
treasure  tradition  attributes  to  the  famed  Taiopa  ! 

Other  lost  mines  of  which  one  hears  innumerable  tales  are 
Reina  Mercedes  and  the  Casa  Blanca,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  the  property  of  the  Crown  during  the  Spanish  occupation 
of  Mexico.  Both  have  probably  been  re-discovered  and  worked 
today,  under  other  names.  The  Reina  Mercedes  is  said  by  the 
Pima  Indians  to  be  one  of  the  rich  ConchefLo  group  of  mines, 
and  the  Case  Blanca  the  Casitas  mine,  thirty  miles  west  of 
Mulatos.  Near  Casitas  is  an  ancient  mine,  now  worked  by  a 
Mexican  company,  that  had  open  cuts  on  the  surface  for  more 
than  a  mile,  and  several  miles  of  underground  workings,  when 
re-denounced  by  the  Mexicans.  Near  this  mine,  where  a  once 
large  church  has  fallen  into  ruins,  were  found  two  copper 
bells,  bearing  the  name  of  Guadalupe  de  Taiopa  ;  thus  lead- 
ing many  to  believe  that  the  Tajos  mine  is  the  long-lost 
Taiopa. 

In  searching  for  the  lost  mines  of  Mexico,  with  their  fasci- 
nating traditions  of  buried  treasure,  few  stop  to  consider  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  worked.  Ledges  that  were 
considered  enormously  rich  by  the  Spaniards  would  yield  no 
profit  now,  with  the  low  price  of  silver  and  the  high  prices  of 
freight  and  labor.  During  the  Spanish  occupation  labor  and 
food  cost  the  mine  owner  comparatively  nothing.  As  mules 
were  scarce  and  expensive,  all  transportation  of  supplies  to  the 
mines  and  of  bullion  to  the  ports  of  Guaymas  or  Mazatian  was 
done  by  Indians,  a  car^a  of  three  hundred  pounds  being  the 
weight  each  one  carried  on  his  back.  The  ore  was  crushed  in 
arrastras,  the  motive  power  being  Indians,  who  also  mixed  by 
treading  with  bare  feet  the  pulp  with  quicksilver  and  other 
elements  to  form  amalgam.    This  was  disastrous  to  the  health. 
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the  quicksilver  penetrating  to  the  blood,  stiffening  the  bones 
and  making  old  men  of  mere  boys. 

The  cost  of  mining  in  the  Sierra  Madre  today  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  it  was  some  forty  years  ago.  To  make  even 
a  modest  profit,  great  economy  must  be  exercised,  and  strict 
business  methods  prevail  in  every  department — facts  that  are 
at  last  becoming  evident  in  the  mining  world,  which  long  held 
the  occupation  of  delving  for  the  treasures  of  Mother  Earth  as 
a  ''gamble."  No  occupation,  despite  its  hardships  and  isola- 
tion, offers  richer  rewards  than  mining,  which  imbues  the 
delver  with  radiant  hope  that  any  day  may  bring  to  light  a 
bonanza,  rich  as  tradition  tells  us  is  the  mysterious  Taiopa. 

MaUebic,  Chihuahoa,  Max. 

A  Midwinter  Maying. 

BY  CHARLES  AMADON   MOODY. 

^HB  Philosopher  admits  that  the  second  week 
in  January  is  midwinter  according  to  the  al- 
manac and  all  his  own  previous  experience. 
But  this  is  his  first  winter  in  the  land  of 
sunshine.  And  when  the  birds  sing  May^ 
and  the  sky  smiles  May,  and  tender  breezes 
breathe  May^  and  wild  flowers  spell  May  on 
field  and  hillside,  what  twelve-year-old  phi- 
losopher would  pin  his  faith  to  an  unconvincing  calendar  ? 
Therefore  he  stands  stoutly  to  it  that  he  and  I  went  a-maying 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  this  year  of  early  rains.  The 
fragrant  trophies  of  our  day-long  hunt  in  and  about  the  Ar- 
royo Seco — more  than  thirty  varieties  of  spring  flowers — lend 
color  (indeed,  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  some  besides) 
to  his  assertion. 

*^And  anyway,  papa,  we  couldn't  have  gone  januar3ring, 
because  there  isn't  any  such  word." 

This  clinches  the  argument,  and  we  turn  to  count  over  our 
treasures. 

First  come  the  poppies,  as  they  were  last  in  the  gathering. 
Scores  of  their  red-gold  cups  had  offered  themselves  to  us 
earlier  in  the  day,  but  we  knew  where  a  closely-packed  acre  of 
them  must  be  crossed  on  our  way  home  and  waited  till  then 
for  the  few  hundred  we  wanted.  **  Greedy,"  did  you  say  ? 
Not  so.  Like  Clive  in  India,  we  were  amazed  at  our  own 
moderation.  For  though  the  poppy-fields  have  been  aglow 
for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  hundreds  of  visitors  have  come 
and  gone  away  loaded  down  with  burnished  blooms,  not  a  flaw 
appears  in  that  royal  robe,  close-woven  and  flung  over  whole 
acres  of  ground.  Brave  show  as  our  poppies  make  here  in  the 
room,  they  are  but  as  a  handful  of  sand  to  the  sea-shore  com- 
pared with  what  were  left. 
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Here  is  a  great  cluster  of  ''shooting  stars" — Dodecatheim 
Clevelandiixs  but  an  ungainly  name  foreo  brilliant  and  graceful  a 
flower.*  We  found  one  level  field  on  the  first  bench  of  the  ar- 
royo  well  sprinkled  with  the  gay  beauties  a  week  ago,  and 
counted  ourselves  most  fortunate.  But  today,  a  mile  further 
north,  we  came  upon  a  bank  dipping  steeply  northward  into  a 
narrow  little  ravine,  and  there  we  found  such  a  display  of 
floral  fireworks  as  quite  eclipsed  its  forerunner.  Each  sturdy 
flower  shaft  rose  tall  and  straight,  then  seemed  to  explode  into 
a  shower  of  blossoms,  for  all  the  world  like  some  miniature 
sky-rocket.  And  such  blossoms  !  The  reflexed  petals  of  some  of 
them  are  the  purest  of  lilac  through  most  of  their  length,  on 
some  the  lilac  grades  daintily  into  white,  others  are  milk-white. 
Lilac  and  white  alike  merge  at  the  base  of  petal  into  a  srellow 
that  varies  from  bright  lemon  to  almost  green.  This  is  sharply 
cut  off  ^  a  rim  of  rich  purple  or  darkiseatiet,  prolonged  over 
pMTt  of  the  beak  into  which  the  anthers  gather,  but  giving 
place  as  sharply  to  a  circle  of  greenish  yellow  from  which  the 
sharp  style  protrudes  like  the  bill  of  some  giant  mosquito.  It 
this  description  sounds  fantastic,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  writer. 
The  flowers  themselves  are  marvels  of  delicate  beauty,  nor  is 
the  aristocratic  perfume  of  the  cyclamen  lacking. 

These  wild  Canterbury  bells  (Phacelia  IVhitlavia)  were  col- 
lected from  several  sunny  hillsides.  Later  on,  their  large  and 
exquisitely-shaped  blossoms  of  dark  purple  will  appear  in 
great  profusion,  but  today  a  few  dozen  made  us  thankful.  The 
two  other  Phacelias  among  our  finds — ^the  wild  heliotrope  with 
small  purplish  blue  flowers  set  close  on  a  raceme  curiously 
coiled  upon  itself,  and  another  of  almost  bushy  habit  fairly 
covered  with  blue  blossoms — are  less  notable  singly,  but  as 
yet  far  more  numerous  and  conspicuous. 

Our  three  lupine  cousins  are  among  the  showiest  of  this 
day's  gathering.  These  large  maroon-and-white  flowers,  al- 
most oidorless  themselves,  though  the  coarse,  hairy  stems 
leave  the  hands  smelling  strongly  of  string-beans,  came  from 
high  on  a  gravelly  and  almost  barren  hillside,  steep  and  slip- 
pery enough  to  give  even  the  agile  Philosopher  some  trouble 
about  his  footing.  The  smaller  blue  and  white  one  (JLupinus 
bicolor)  fragrant,  with  leaves  like  a  six  fingered  hand  spread 
wide  open,  grew  on  a  gentler  slope  and  in  richer  soil.  The 
third  variety  (much  to  the  Philosopher's  delight)  proves  to  be 
no  third  at  all,  but  only  such  specimens  ot  Lupinus  bicolor  as 
have  been  fertilized,  and  so  have  dofied  their  virgin  garb  of 
blue  and  white  to  don  a  richer  wedding  gown  of  reddish-purple. 

The  wild  peony  was  in  bloom  before  New  Year's,  and  on 
many  plants  the  fruit  has  begun  to  form.  The  somber  red 
flowers  on  their  tough  stems,  though  odorous,  lay  but  doubtful 
claim  to  consideration  on  the  score  of  beauty.     Very  different 

*  8«e  trontbpiac*. 
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is  the  case  with  the  vivid  scarlet  of  the  "  Indian  paint-brush 
and  that  Pentslemon  which  children  call  the  "  scarlet  bugler. 
These  two  are   alike  in  more  than  color — indeed,  we  mighi 
easily  fancy  them  the  chummiest  of  companions,  so  closely  to- 
gether did  they  stand  on  the  sandy,  stnny   floor  of  the  arroyo. 

No  modest,  shrinking  violet  is  Viola  Pedunculala,  the 
yellow  pansy — "Johnny-jump-up"  a  friend  of  the  Philoso- 
pher's prefers  to  call  it.  These  which  we  have  were  lifting 
their  pretty  faces  right  among  the  "  shooting-stars  "  and  almost 
as  high  ;  nor  need  they  fear  the  comparison.  While  we  a 
it,  suppose  we  sort  out  the  rest  of  our  yellow  beauties.  Three 
kinds  of  cups  may  well  enough  go  side  by  side- — sun-cups, 
cream-cups,  and  lustrous  buttercups.  The  first  is  an  evening 
primrose,  the  second  is  of  the  poppies,  while  the  third  foi 
some  esoteric  reason  has  been  christened  by  the  botanists 
"little  frog" — Ranunculus.  The  Philosopher  fancies  most 
the  gold-yellow  of  the  sun-cup,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the 
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lighter  tint  of  the  cream-cop,  yet  the  glistening  polish  of  the 
buttercup  is  after  all  the  oldest  friend.  With  these  we  pnt  the 
tall  Western  wall-flowrr,  delicionsly  fragrant ;  and  "  tidy- 
tips/'  that  trimmest  of  all  the  daisies  with  its  yellow  rays 
evenly  tipped  with  white;  and  golden  "sunshine"  {Baerta 
gracilis).  Only  a  few  of  each  of  these  fall  to  our  lot,  but  as 
the  season  draws  on  they  will  be  counted  by  millions.  Add 
the  tiny  yellow  forget-me-nots,  for  their  rich  orange  color  (they 
have  none  of  the  honey-sweet  fragrance  of  the  wild  white 
forget-me-not  which  we  also  have),  twine  among  them  some  of 
these  golden  threads  of  dodder — the  parasitic  "love-vine" — 
and  there  we  have  a  study  in  yellows  that  might  well  drive  an 
artist  to  despair. 

These  twigs  of  buckthorn,  each  crowned  with  a  cluster  of 
feathery  white,  came  from  a  steep  bank  on  which  the  little 
trees  stood  so  close  and  full  of  bloom  as  to  give  the  effect  of  an 
unbroken  fleecy  curtain.  The  long  sprays  of  wild  white  clem- 
atis— "virgin's  bower"  is  none  too  poetical  a  name  for  it — 
were  clambering  over  the  trees  on  a  neighboring  slope.  We 
almost  missed  these,  taking  the  vine  from  a  little  distance  for 
the  wild  cucumber  whose  smaller  white  starry  flowers  were  as 
early  out  as  the  large  dark  ones  of  the  wild  peony.  But  it  is 
an  excellent  rule  for  a  flower-hunt — and  may  have  its  uses 
elsewhere — not  to  be  sure  of  anything,  until  you  ar€  sure  of  it. 
So  we  climbed  a  little  nearer  to  the  doubtful  blooms  and  were 
well  rewarded  for  our  pains.  Not  far  away  we  came  upon 
these  wild-pea  blossoms,  cream-white  faintly  lined  and  flushed 
with  pink,  exquisitely  perfumed  and  set  amidst  graceful,  ferny 
foliage—one  could  hardly  ask  for  a  flower  more  nearly  perfect. 
We  found  the  first  of  these  during  Christmas  week,  and  their 
time  of  bloom  is  already  almost  over. 

Carefully  tucked  away  in  one  corner  of  our  basket,  now  al- 
most empty,  are  some  of  the  dearest,  daintiest  of  all  our  spring- 
time visitors,  Gtita  tricolor  and  Nemopkila  insignis.  "  Bird's- 
eyes  "  and  "  baby-blue-eyes  "  their  lovers  call  them,  and  who 
ever  saw  and  failed  to  love  them  ?  The  Philosopher  declares 
that  the  baby-blue-eyes  wear  precisely  the  blue  of  Yale,  and  as 
a  native  of  the  City  of  Elms  he  has  had  opportunity  to  learn 
that  tint.  The  faint  lilac  of  the  little  bird's-eyes,  turning  to 
bright  gold  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  save  for  five  dark  purple 
spots,  make  a  color  combination  charming  beyond  description. 
We  had  to  cross  some  fields  today  where  no  step  could  be 
taken  but  at  the  cost  of  crushing  many  of  these  frail  beauties 
under  foot. 

Half  a  dozen  Brodiaeas — the  blue  cluster  lily  or  wild  hya- 
cinth — just  one  pink  prickly  phlox,  a  single  blue  "skull-cap  " 
(the  quaintest  little  joker  of  them  all),  some  clove-scented 
blossoms  of  the  violet  night-shade,  and  a  handful  of  ground 
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pink  and  alfilarilU — there  is  only  the  empty  basket  left.  Bnt 
the  deft  hands  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Manse  have  been  busy 
with  our  tribute,  and  behold  !  the  room  is  full  of  the  sweet- 
ness and  light  of  oui  wild  flowers.  We  let  our  thoughts  mu 
back  to  Januaries  spent  in  other  lands — no  need  to  run  over 
the  long  catalogue  of  woes,  from  driving  sleet  in  zero  weather 
to  thedrizzleandslushof  a  "January  thaw"— and  do  not  won- 
der at  the  result  of  the  Philosopher's  meditations: — "It's 
lucky  everyone  doesn't  really  know  how  lovely  Sonthem  Cal- 
ifornia is  to  live  in,  because  there  wouldn't  be  anyone  left  to 
live  anywhere  else. " 

Lost— A  Man. 

i^L  KLY  tiz  monilit  ago  we  aat  nnder  mat- 
\@^    ling  cottoDwoods  in  the  land  we  all 
lond  aod  all  bad  earned  the  right  to 
love— Dr.   Elliott  Conea,    the     fresh-faced, 
frray-beard   dean ;    and    Frederick     Webb 
HMlfie,  the  aeriona   hero  of  the  Enchant- 
ed  Mesa  and  all  it   means,  and  probably 
the  logical  aucccuor  to  the  dean's    man- 
tle aa  onr  foremost  scientific  editor ;  and 
•    George  Parker  Wioship,  the  yonng  gtant 
-      of  the  MSS.;  and  the  Cowboy- who- Cares ; 
and  the  little    girl   who  was  born   to  the 
Comadre  'Pita   stood    maaiive  behind  onr  chair*  and   wared 


away  the  flies,  and  nrged  na  (who  had  no  need  of  urging)  to  despoil  her 
cherished  chickens  and  Tnyo'a  pet  sqnaba  and  the  golden-brown  supa- 
fiitlas:  with  that  in  her  face  which  wonld  make  any  woman  on  earth 
fair  to  look  npon.  All  was  good — the  delldona  hospitality  of  the  In- 
dian friends  wnoae  faces  beamed  on  all  for  the  one's  sake ;  and  the  New 
Mexican  sky,  nnanllted  as  Truth  ;  and  the  touch  of  men  that  had  toiled 
for  the  same  Truth's  sake  and  now  were  met  where  it  waa  l>est  to  meet. 
In  all  the  wavcriag  shadows  of  the  leaves  npon  na,  there  was  no  shadow 
of  what  was  to  come.  Vet  it  was  already  written.  As  the  rest  of  na 
look  back  to  that  flawless  day  In  Jaan  Rey's  p&tlo  I  fancy  we  shall  not 
escape  some  twinge  that  we  could  not  better  read  the  lines  under 
those  dear,  genial  eyes.  Already  Dr.  Cooes  waa  a  doomed  man.  Al- 
ready he  suspected  it — and  allowed  no  one  else  to.  The  wearinesa  and 
bruises  of  a  long,  bard  trip  in  apringless  wagons  wonld  aoon  wear  off, 
and  onr  Nestor  be  himself  again.  Even  his  last  letters,  months  after, 
did  not  convey  a  sense  of  apprehension.     Bnt  now,  we  know  he  knew. 

It  is  foolish,  generally,  to  say  of  any  man  that  losa  of  him  leaves  a 
vacancy  which  cannot  be  filled.  Somehow,  sometime,  it  is  filled.  Fer> 
bapa  not  tomorrow,  perhspa  not  with  the  identical  roundness.  Bnt  the 
gap  Is  filled,  and  life  and  thought  march  on.  There  is  only  one  public 
relation  in  America  in  which  a  capital  losa  is  irreparable — and  that  la  one 
of  the  several  relations  which  have  lost  Elliott  Cones.  He  was  a  bom 
leziM^trapher,  and  a  gradaale  one  ;  bnt  a  later  Century  Dictionary  will 
find  his  snbstitnte.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  American  omittaolog; — bnt 
Urds  will  last  a  long  time,  and  we  can  breed  scholara  for  them.  But  the 
West  cannot  fill  hia  shoes.  By  the  time  another  could  learn  what  he 
knew,  there  will  be  no  more  West— except  on  the  maps.  As  a  field  of 
research  it  will  not,  of  course,  wholly  have  passed  away  ;  but  It  will  be 
hopelessly  dwindled,  sophisticated,  plastered.  It  is  paaslng  now,  with 
rapidity  that  to  the  student  Is  [rightful.    The  "  Great  American  Desert" 
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is  no  more — nay,  it  is  no  longer  qaite  credible.  The  wildemeM  is  tamed 
with  homes.  The  frontier  is  only  a  memory ;  the  eje- witnesses  of  it  are 
dying  off,  its  scant  documenla  are  wasting  or  lost,  its  very  aborigines 
are  being  wiped  off  the  slate  by  benovolent  assimilation  a  little  mote 
cruel  and  much  more  aweepinK  than  whisky.  And  meantime,  90  per 
cent,  of  what  money  and  impulse  can  t>e  drumnied  up  for  American 
scholarship  goes  abroad  to  exploit  the  nursery  myths  which  have  en- 
dured some  thousands  of  years  already,  and  would  "  keep  "  a  few  thou- 
sand more.     The  only  thing  it  is  impossible  to  make  broadly  inlereating 
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to  American*  is  America. 
It  ia  more  intereaUnff,  it  is 
more  significant.  But  it  has 
not  the  backing  of  anper- 
■tltlon  and  a  certain  Jntcllec- 
tnal  Baobberr-  Perhaps  the 
largest  fame  of  this  man 
who  won  large  fame  in  many 
lines  was  that  he  was  an 
American  scholar,  American 
in  time.  Hia  other  activi- 
ties,  manj  and  high  as  thej 
were,  do  not  seem  to  me  so 
■ore  of  lasting  distinction. 
Dictionaries  and  omitbolo- 

e'es  we  shall  keep  on  mak- 
g,  world  withont  end  ;  but 
whenever  hereafter  the  stu- 
dent staall  turn  to  the  Amer- 
ican history  of  the  West,  be 
will  have  to  deal  with  Couca. 
There  will  be  no  other  edi- 
tions of  Iicwis  and  Clark, 
Zebnlon  Pike,  Powler,  Lar- 
pentcur;  tor  the  monumen- 
tal works  of  Cones  are  de- 
finitire  ;  nor  will  there  ever 
be  a  short  cat  to  roysl  knowl- 
edfce  of  the    West  withont 

reckoning  these  pioneer  re-  "«■  ^O^as's  LATEST  PICTCM. 

cords.     Such  a  field  will  not 

always  be  caviare  to  the  general ;  and  the  loss  of  the  last  scholar  who 
saw  those  great  tranaitiona  with  his  own  eyes  and  atndied  all  the  data  in 
that  casentlal  light,  Is  literally  aa  irreparable  as  to  the  human  friends 
who  will  never  find  just  the  same  man  again  behind  some  other  face. 

It  is  not  unscientific  to  say  that  even  in  the  human  relation  adence 
coald  not  aSord  this  loss.  A  scholar  in  the  broadest  sense,  a  scientist  in 
the  tme  use  of  an  abnsed  term,  "  a  man  for  a'  that,"  nndiied  by  tireless 
detail  and  the  very  genius  of  preclsloD  ;  of  sane  "  horae  aense  "  and  the 
broader  maohood  which  ao  seldom  inhabits  with  dusty  authority.  Dr. 
Cones  WB*  an  extraordinary  figure  even  amid  the  brave  but  woefully 
small  band  of  American  scholars  of  America.  In  the  whole  United 
State*  there  have  been  but  three  men  one  would  reasonably  rank  in  the 
same  class  :  Bandeller,  Matthews  and  Cones.  Even  Patkman  may  be 
excluded,  both  because  of  his  exclusive  bent  to  biatory,  and  becauae  his 
field  training — though  enough  to  guide  him  as  tbe  greatest  of  all  onr  his- 
torians— was  mere  kindergarten  to  the  frontier  experience  of  these  onr 
three  giants  of  the  West.  A  few  magnificent  juniors  are  growing  np, 
and  wUl  save  what  Time  shall  permit  to  be  saved.  But  when  the  last  of 
thcae  three  shall  have  crossed  the  long  divide,  the  Golden  Age  of  West- 
tern  science  will  have  closed. 

The  same  unsmothercd  humanity,  tbe  aame  willfui  humor  which  made 
the  college  boy  of  40  years  ago  a  thorn  in  the  aide  of  prim  professors, 
were  vital  to  tbe  eua,  but  chastened  and  balanced.  They  inform  all 
Cones's  work ;  and  in  one  of  the  last  letters  be  ever  wrote,  Inst  before  he 
passed  under  tbe  sut^eon's  knife,  they  sparkle  grimly  out  unafraid. 
Such  a  man  never  wonld  have  dried  op  to  the  proverbial  aclcnlific 
mummy.  Hehumanlied  whatever  he  did,  without sacrificeof  exactness. 
No  one  anrpaascd  him  in  tbe  esoteric  equipment  ;  and  aa  a  "  readable  " 
scientist  he  was  easily  nnrivaled.    He  was  hnmaii  enough   to  love  and 
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hate — to  love  the  true,  to  hate  the  sham,  with  that  wholeheartedness 
which  is,  after  all,  the  guarantee  of  all  progress.  Virtue  nor  truth  was 
ever  yet  advanced  by  the  nice  little  people  who  dare  not  be  **  impolite." 
Yet  of  course  Coues  was  no  Berserker — but  a  trained  force  not  atrophied 
by  the  training.  Even  as  a  critic,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the 
United  States  to  replace  him.  His  reviews — ^particularly  in  the  Nation^ 
the  foremost  of  our  reviews — were  in  the  very  forefront  of  American  crit- 
icism ;  unsurpassed  as  to  competency,  even  in  a  rally  to  which  only  ex- 
perts are  called,  and  of  a  vitality  all  bis  own.  He  never  took  a  volume 
as  a  blackboard  to  show  off  his  learning  ;  he  was  absolutely  free  from  a 
common  wiseacre  jealousy  and  a  still  commoner  timidity;  and  he  had  none 
of  that  fear  of  warm  praising  which  is  a  commoner  fault  of  critics  than 
fear  to  riddle  a  sham.  A  vital  force  like  his  is  not  lost  even  among  the 
dry  bones  of  knowledge.  It  was  worth  more  than  a  whole  battery  of 
automatic  science  dry-washers;  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  at- 
tracted to  science  the  thing  science  most  needs  and  finds  hardest  to  get 
— which  is  recruits.  When  it  shall  come  to  be  more  widely  understood 
that  science  is  not  necessarily  mummification ;  that,  unless  predisposed  to 
embalming,  one  may  be  a  true  scientist  and  still  a  living  man  with  mag- 
netism for  young  and  old,  hopeful,  vital,  round — why,  then  it  will  not  be 
a  half  so  hard  to  induce  young  men  to  look  toward  science  as  a  life-work 
and  to  choose  it  while  they  still  have  blood  in  their  veins.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  we  ought  not  to  count  this  quality  even  among  the  high  at- 
tainments of  this  true  man,  true  friend,  true  American. 

Dr.  Coues  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept.  9.  1842,  of  studious 
stock  ;  and  in  due  course  took  his  degrees  as  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  and  Ph. 
D,  As  a  college  boy  he  was  already  a  serious  ornithologist,  and  before 
graduation  was  in  the  service  of  the  Smithsonian.  In  war  times  his 
(collaterally)  important  career  as  an  army  surgeon  began  ;  his  first  post 
being  at  Whipple,  in  Arizona.  These  long  professional  years  on  the 
frontier  were  in  his  case  (as  in  that  of  Dr.  Washington  Matthews)  of  the 
highest  value  to  science  ;  and  led  logically  to  still  further  education  in 
the  frontier.  It  was  largely  due  to  this  that  he  was  so  incomparably 
equipped  for  his  later  work,  both  in  zoology  and  history.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  here  anything  like  a  r6sum^  of  the  activities  of  a  man  so  tire- 
less in  so  many  fields  of  science.  Such  a  compend  may  be  found  in  the 
Nation  of  Jan.  4,1900.  Dr.  Coues  was  a  member  of  scores  of  the  leading 
scientific  bodies  of  the  world.  His  publications  include  about  1000 
titles.  Most  prominent  amid  his  prodigious  accomplishment  were  his 
definitive  editing  of  the  great  American  explorers  of  the  West — Lewis 
and  Clark,  Pike,  Fowler,  Larpenteur  ;  a  translation  and  connotation  of 
Father  Garc^s's  diary  of  a  journey  to  California  in  1775  was  left  in  type, 
and  will  be  brought  out  by  F.  W.  Hodge — the  monumental  labor  he  did 
on  the  Century  Dictionary^  and,  in  ornithology,  his  Key  to  North  Arner- 
ican  Birds,  his  Field  Ornithology ^  and  many  more.  The  AVy,  particu- 
larly, is  the  American  ornithologist's  technical  bible. 

On  Christmas  day,  1899,  this  brave  man  and  great  one  died  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore.  Thus  untimely,  American  scholarship 
loses  one  of  its  leaders  ;  and  every  American  scholar  a  helpful  mentor. 
This  little  Western  magazine,  to  which  he  had  long  been  a.  devoted 
friend  and  with  which,  despite  his  overwhelming  duties  elsewhere,  he 
had  specifically  allied  himself,  has  perhaps  no  keener  loss  than  its  big- 
gers  and  betters  ;  but  none  can  feel  the  loss  more  keenly. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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Familiar  Birds  of  Southern 

California. 

BY  KLIZABRTH  AND  JOSEPH  ORINNKLL 

THE    MOCKING    BIRD. 

^grtHB  cities  of  Southern  California  are  set  in 
^^\  **  peaceful  woods.**  Numerous  varieties  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  vines  cluster  about  the 
homes  of  rich  and  lowly,  making  ideal  haunts  for 
the  singing  birds.  And  yet  it  is  common  to  hear 
strangers  remark  on  the  **  scarcity  of  birds.**  There 
are  plenty  of  them  in  plain  sight  if  one  has  oultivated 
the  art  of  seeing  them.  A  noted  humorist  has  **  ob- 
serveii  that  two  classes  of  individuals  visit  our  Land  of 
Paradise.  One  class  looks  at  things,  the  other  class  sees 
things.*'  One  may  be  looking  at  birds  and  never  see 
them  for  lack  of  a  trained  eye,  the  same  as  he  would 
miss  seeing  other  features  of  a  landscape.  Our  birds  are 
not  gaudy,  many  of  them  resembling  the  appearance  of 
their  haunts  in  color.  King  of  them  all,  by  birth  and 
common  consent,  is  the  mocking  bird.  He  is  a  born  aris- 
tocrat from  the  crown  of  his  graceful  head  to  the  tip  of 
his  dainty  foot.  He  morever  acts  in  the  capacity  of  police- 
maui  giving  the  signal  of  approach  of  danger,  whistling  a 
shrill  warning  understood  perfectly  by  his  fellow  citizens.  One 
easily  recognizes  this  note.  He  is  seldom  seen  farther  north 
than  Santa  Barbara  county,  and  is  at  his  best  in  and  near  our 
orange  groves  And  he  is  with  us  the  whole  year,  flitting  soul 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  embodied  voice  of  all  Nature's  pro- 
fusion. But  he  does  not  sing  the  whole  year.  He  **  hangs  his 
harp  on  the  willows"  or  the  eucalyptus  trees,  after  nesting 
time,  only  to  bring  it  forth  at  the  height  of  the  tourist  season 
as  if  to  ravish  the  heart  of  the  stranger.  '*We  stand  and  listen 
with  delight  to  this  grand  concert  of  Nature's  great  musician, 
his  voice  ever  changing,  ever  sweet,"  until  suddenly,  but  for 
his  form,  we  have  before  us  a  motherless  young  turkey,  or  a 
lost  chicken.  And  the  famous  singer  delights  in  abrupt 
changes  **  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  even  the 
very  severe,  as  many  a  victim  can  testify  when  he  rushes  out 
of  his  door  to  rescue  what  he  supposes  to  be  some  wounded 
creature,  only  to  be  greeted  by  a  saucy  mocker  from  his  perch 
On  the  house  cresting.  For  more  than  half  of  the  year  the 
mocking  bird  spends  his  time  in  listening  or  studying  his 
pieces.  He  is  the  best  listener  in  the  world.  His  whole  atti- 
tude is  an  animated  '*  hark  !  "  He  is  literally  "all  ears." 
Then,  when  he  does  begin  to  sing,  he  never  quits  unless  for 
his  meals.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  "night  air,"  nor  does  he 
pay  the  least  respect  to  the  desires  of  those  who  would  sleep. 
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Once  disturbed  from  his  slumbers  by  this  midnight  caronser  the 
tourist  in  his  chamber  may  as  well  sit  bolt  upright  in  his  bed 
and  listen  and  laugh,  for  it  is  certain  he  will  not  doze  o£f  again 
until  the  reveler  in  the  tree  outside  has  worn  his  throat 
hoarse.  Save  for  these  singing  months  the  mocker  is  heard 
little  but  for  his  short  shrill  screams  as  he  makes-believe  chase 
some  other  birds  from  his  haunts. 

When  singing)  he  seeks  a  pinnacle,  but  when  nirtitif  or 
otherwise  engagai,  this  free  and  easy  bird  chooses  shrubs  or 
low  trees.  He  is  not  shy,  but  easily  tamed,  even  coming  at  the 
call  of  those  with  whom  he  is  familiar.  One  may  be  wishing 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  songster  and  peering  into  the 
farthest  trees  or  sky  to  make  him  out,  when,  lo !  within  a  few 
feet,  if  one  be  alert  to  movement  and  color,  the  little  fellow 
may  be  seen  sitting  or  noiselessly  dropping  from  his  perch  as 
fearless  as  a  caged  canary.  In  flight  the  mocker  Is  as  still  as 
a  falling  leaf,  merely  flitting,  with  hardly  a  movement  of  the 
wings,  hence  the  stranger  thinks  him  difficult  to  find.  If  in 
one  of  his  listening,  dreamy  moods,  the  bird  challenges  one  to 
catch  him,  moving  lazily  and  for  a  short  distance.'  If  a  hungry 
spell  is  on  hiin,  he  darts  quickly  to  the  ground,  where  he 
peeps  longingly  under  the  garden  seats  as  if  wishing  you  would 
take  the  trouble  of  moving  them  so  he  might  help  himself  to  the 
bugs.  But  he  is  a  poor  pedestrian.  He  never  walks,  like  a 
blackbird,  though,  if  there  be  some  inducement  ahead  of  him, 
he  will  hop  quite  a  distance,  listening  as  he  goes,  with  head 
erect,  and  dainty  tread  as  if  he  spurned  the  ground.  It  is 
when  he  is  on  the  ground  that  the  mocker  is  more  easily  iden- 
tified. His  feathers  lie  dose,  and  he  hops  on  tiptoe,  careful 
that  the  point  of  his  tail  clears  the  grass.  He  makes  himself 
taller  than  he  really  is  in  his  anxiety  to  take  in  the  whole  of 
the  situation.  He  is  accused  of  domineering  over  other  birds, 
with  some  reason,  though  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  for 
he  seldom  actually  attacks  a  fellow  creature,  contenting  him- 
self with  scolding.  Pew  birds  really  care  for  his  noise.  He 
doesn't  mean  anything  by  it 

It  is  difficult  for  even  those  most  familiar  with  the  birds  to 
distinguish  the  male  from  the  female  mocking  bird,  when  the 
former  is  not  singing.  He  is  a  little  smaller  than  his  mate,  a 
trlQe  clearer  and  purer  of  tint.  The  upper  parts  are  ashy  grey, 
the  lower  parts  greyish-white.  The  wings  are  blackish-brown, 
with  white  stripes  at  the  base,  more  conspicuous  in  flight. 
The  outer  tail  feathers  are  white,  the  others  being  mixed 
brown  and  white.  The  bill  and  feet  are  black.  The  length 
of  the  bird  from  tip  of  beak  to  tip  of  tail  is  about  ten  inches. 

By  the  first  of  April  our  musician  has  attained  the  object  of 
his  voluble  courting,  although  he  continues  his  melody  far 
into  the  summer.     His  quiet  mate  does  the  nest-building,  with 
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only  an  occasional  "lift''  from  her  loquacious  lord.  He  would 
much  rather  mimic  his  fellows,  including  the  postman's  whi:»tle, 
than  turn  mechanic.  And  the  parent  birds  make  no  secret  of 
their  intentions  or  achievements.  It  is  not  difficult  to  locate 
their  nest.  They  will  show  you  exactly  where  it  is,  screaming 
all  the  way.  The  nest  itself  cannot  be  termed  a  work  of  fine 
art,  for  it  is  loosely  built  of  coarse  material — just  whatever 
comes  handy,  grass  and  string  and  leaves.  It  is  usually  in  a 
shrub  or  a  low  tree,  the  pepper  or  the  peach  or  the  Monterey 
cypress.  They  may  build  for  successive  years  in  the  same 
locality,  but  not  often  in  the  same  tree.  The  eggs  are  four  in 
number,  rarely  five,  a  little  smaller  than  a  robin's  egg,  bluish- 
green  with  brown  freckles.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  two  of 
the  young  reach  maturity.  Prom  many  broods  watched  we  have 
concluded  that  if  a  pair  of  mockers  succeed  in  rearing  one  out 
of  the  four  that  usually  hatch  they  do  very  well.  But  they  do 
not  despair,  for  two  or  three  broods  in  a  season  make  some 
amends  for  disappointment.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  shortage.  Bird  fanciers  employ  boys  to  watch  and  capture 
the  young  as  soon  as  hatched,  as  the  mocker  is  more  easily 
raised  by  hand  than  most  birds.  Not  half  the  birds  stolen  by 
the  boys,  however,  reach  the  fancier.  They  are  experimented 
with  on  the  way,  lost,  abused,  and  confined  in  too  narrow 
limits.  We  boast  of  a  law  in  favor  of  the  song  birds,  but, 
alas,  it  is  little  operative.  Another  enemy  of  these  birds  is 
the  cat.  She  is  very  fond  of  mocking  bird,  and  may  often  be 
seen  creeping  through  the  garden  shrubs  to  locate  a  nest. 
Little  heaps  of  feathers  here  and  there  tell  the  story. 

As  to  food,  the  mocker,  young  or  old,  is  not  particular.  He 
will  relish  almost  anything — from  pie  and  gingerbread  to  fruit 
and  bugs  (but  not  angle  worms).  If  food  is  placed  in  a  con- 
venient spot,  the  parent  birds  will  bring  their  young  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  fly  and  teach  them  to  pick  up  the  morsels. 
It  is  slow  and  tedious  work,  the  art  of  teaching  young  mockers 
how  to  eat.  Their  appetite  is  keen,  but  the  ability  to  help 
themselves  is  tardy  in  development.  One  needs  no  more  en- 
tertaining company  in  a  Southern  California  garden  than  a 
brood  of  young  mockers  just  out  of  the  nest.  Their  voices 
are  coaxing  and  shrill.  They  cry  constantly  for  food  from 
dawn  until  dark.  Occasionally  one  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
four  birdlings  near  together,  each  leaning  forward  with  flutter- 
ing wings  and  open  mouth.  Next  day  there  are  two  in 
place  of  four,  and  the  observer  grows  anxious.  Then  only 
one  squeaks  its  hungry  plaint,  while,  more  than  likely,  by  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  the  parent  birds  sit  mournfully  on  the 
nearest  loquat  and  look  reproachfully  at  space. 
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Staging  in  the  Sierras. 

BY  IDAH   MKACHAU  STJIOBJI/OOC. 


MgaXtfWSM  ROSSING  the  Sierra  Nevada  today  in  a  PuU- 
wB^SS^JMb       man,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  modem  travel, 
CKJa^H^M       ^  ^^  reminded  of  a  trip  I  made  over  the 
mmBSsSB^       same  route  back  in  the  '6o's. 
fi  IfVflKSI  It  had  been  raining  incessantly  for  days  ; 

miiAASaiX       ^^^  gi^j  Francisco's  gutters  were  running 

with  water  up  to  the  curbs. 

SN|VWI  With  the  old  Chrysopolis  pitching  and 

^||>^2S  rolling  in  the  storm  as  she  churned  her  way 
tMEVWi  ^P  the  Sacramento  river,  we  ate  a  supper 
'  served  on  dishes  that  refused  to  maintain 
their  equilibrium;  and  later,  in  our  berths,  could  hear  the 
roaring  of  the  storm  all  night.  The  wind  was  a  gale ;  the 
rainfall  had  become  a  deluge. 

Morning  found  us  at  Preeport,  but  there  was  no  abatement 
of  the  storm,  and  the  country  seemed  afloat.  A  transfer  was 
made  to  the  railroad  there — called  now,  I  believe,  the  Placer- 
ville  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Through  the  leaky  roofs  of  the  rather  primitive  coaches  the 
water  dripped  into  the  laps  of  the  women,  or  ran  down  the 
necks  of  the  men.  Tiny  rivulets  found  their  way  under  the 
passengers'  feet.  People  stared  at  each  other  in  gloomy 
silence ;  for  the  rain  against  the  windows  made  it  impossible  to 
see  out.  Nor  did  the  conditions  change  during  our  thirty- 
mile  ride  to  Latrobe,  Bl  Dorado  county,  at  that  time  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad. 

Here,  three  six-horse  stages  and  a  fast  freight  wagon 
evolved  themselves  out  of  the  general  dampness,  and  passen- 
gers and  luggage  were  transfered  to  them  through  mud  and 
Slush  knee  deep.  Once  seated  within — every  place  was  filled 
— ^fingers  outside  fastened  us  in,  buttoning  dose  the  leather 
curtains ;  and  with  hat  brims  turned  down,  and  coat  collars 
turned  up,  passengers  sat  in  semi-darkness  listening  to  the 
pelting  of  the  storm.  Rain  overhead ;  mud  underfoot.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  heaven's  res- 
ervoir. 

The  stages  lurched,  and  rocked,  and  rolled  their  way  up 
toward  the  mountains.  Everything  was  too  depressing  to  per- 
mit such  exchanging  of  jokes  as  generally  comes  to  those  who 
are  shut  up  together  in  a  coach  on  a  long  journey. 

Placerville  reached,  we  were  told  that  there  had  not  been  a 
day  without  storms  for  three  weeks,  and  not  a  moment's  res- 
spite  fi'om  the  continual  downpour  for  four  days. 

The  station  platform  of  the  bustling  little  town  where  the 
stages  drew  up  was  covered  with  mud-spattered  men  in  oil- 
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skins,  weeping  oceans  of  rainwatery  tears  as  their  owners 
moved  our  way  to  peer  into  the  stages  and  stare  at  the  woman 
who,  with  her  little  daughter,  was  tempting  providence  in 
crossfaig  the  mountains  in  a  midwinter  stomu 

Afternoon  found  the  stages  encountering  less  mud,  the  road 
leading  up  among  the  pine  trees  and  granite  boulders  of  the 
higher  altitudes.  Climbing  the  grade  at  Slippery  Ford,  where 
the  road  reached  up  over  a  smooth  granite  floor,  the  horses 
would  not  have  had  footing  if  the  stage  company  had  not 
macadamized  the  so-called  "  ford."  The  rain  turned  to  sleet, 
and  that  turned  to  snow.  On  to  Strawberry  Valley,  where 
supper,  comfortable  beds,  and  a  breakfeust  eaten  by  candJe-light 
were  followed  by  seats  in  sleighs  replacing  the  stages. 

The  driver  of  one  of  the  sleighs — which  were  simply  coaches 
on  runners — was  the  historic  Hank.  ELank  Monk,  with  his 
characteristic  drawling  speech;  his  slow,  awkward  move- 
ments, and  dumsy  way  of  reaching  for  the  whip,  or  gathering 
up  tiie  reins.  But,  oh  I  the  magic  of  his  touch  1  Instinct- 
ively, the  horses  seemed  to  know  that  it  was  a  master  hand 
that  guided  them;  and  they  leaped  forward  into  the  snowy 
road  at  the  message  Hank  sent  them  down  the  telegraph  line 
of  leathers. 

Fresh  horses  every  twelve  miles ;  and  every  hcnse  ''  driven 
for  all  he  was  worth.'*  The  passengers  with  the  sharp  air 
stinging  their  ears,  flakes  whirling  into  their  faces,  awoke  to 
the  delightful  exhilaration  of  a  sleigh-ride  over  the  heights 
amidst  the  finest  mountain  scenery,  with  the  prince  of  rdns- 
men  holding  the  ribbons. 

No  one  could  remain  under  mental  depression  hearing  him 
encourage  his  team  with  his  quaint  (and  sometimes  profane) 
language. 

"  Git  out  o'  here,  ye  skunk  !  What's  the  matter  with  ye, 
ye  old  devil  ?  Aint  ye  never  goin'  to  straighten  yer  traces  ? 
Go  it !  ye  danged  old  rat,  go  it !  I  say  ;  I'm  here  behind  ye. 
Git  up  !  G'  lang  there !  'fore  I  snake  the  hide  ofPn  ye  I  Whoop 
lo,  Charley  !  You  Baldy,  git  inter  yer  collar  !  Git  up  !  G' 
lang !  " 

Such  were  the  ejaculations  we  heard  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  sleigh-bells.  The  voice  from  the  interior  of  the  bundle 
of  furs  on  the  box  was  never  silent  a  moment 

Stories  of  Hank  Monk's  driving  have  grown  threadbare ; 
but  anyone  who  has  ever  sat  beside  him  as  he  guided  his 
horses  with  that  unerring  precision  which  must  have  been  a 
gift  of  the  gods,  can  never  recall  the  experience  without  a 
thrill  of  delight  tingling  through  the  veins  and  a  wild  longing 
to  enjoy  the  sensation  once  more ;  wishing  that  the  stage- 
coaching  days  were  not  ^rever  gone,  and  that  poor  old  Hank 
were  not  dead  and  under  the  sod. 
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Bofore  us  was  the  mountain,  an  illimitable  mass  of  downy 
snow.  Snow  everywhere  ;  underfoot,  overhead.  The  pines 
and  firs  and  tamaraicks  were  so  heavily  laden  that  the  branches 
bent  downward  until  the  tips  were  buried  in  the  snow  on  the 
gnmad.  Where  the  snowfall  of  a  few  days  before  had  half 
thawed  and  then  frosen,  it  had  encased  the  spines  and  leaves 
of  every  tree  on  the  mountain  in  a  glittering  crystalline  net- 
work of  indescribable  loveliness  ;  and  all  the  while,  soft,  new 
flakes  were  falling  and  weighing  down  the  branches  more  and 
more,  till,  grown  into  great  unwieldy  masses,  they  would  sud- 
denly tumble  off,  and  the  boughs  spring  up  again,  bare  and 
green,  to  their  wonted  places.  Telegraph  wires  hung  heavy, 
and  were  so  coated  with  the  frozen  particles  that — ^large  as  a 
ship's  cable — ^they  sagged  from  the  poles ;  the  buried  poles 
themselves  looking  like  great  daggers  driven  hilt  deep  into  the 
bosom  of  the  virgin  snow. 

The  sleighs  £ished  through  half  a  mile  of  fog  —  a  great 
fog  bank  that  but  made  the  doudland  scene  the  lovelier  ;  for 
while  a  fog  from  the  sea  seems  always  to  hide  something  that  is 
dark  and  unlovely,  a  mountain  fog,  in  winter,  suggests  a 
world  of  white  and  radiant  objects.  And  so,  on  through  that 
enchanted  fairyland,  walled  by  the  clouds  and  the  snow, 
over  the  summit,  past  dark  Tahoe,  past  the  pines  and  the 
tamaracks  and  firs,  on  and  on  we  dashed;  and  down  the 
other  slope  of  the  mountain  into  Carson  Valley. 

The  other  stages  had  gained  upon  us  and  passed  us  twice, 
only  to  be  repassed  in  turn  by  Hank's  team,  which  he  was 
putting  to  the  test  of  speed. 

Finally  we  found  ourselves  racing  in  earnest  Down  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierras  we  dashed  ;  the  fresh,  mettlesome 
horses  springing  ahead  under  the  lash  of  the  driver,  as  in  and 
out  of  ravines  and  cafions,  swinging  around  sharp  curves, 
tearing  along  the  edge  of  more  than  one  precipice,  where  the 
slightest  miscalculation  would  have  hurled  us  hundreds  of  feet 
below — down  we  raced  where  every  turn  must  be  estimated  to 
a  nicety — the  snow  struck  back  from  the  horses'  beating  hoofs 
pelting  us  like  snow  balls,  and  the  sharp  wind  cutting  us  in 
the  face. 

Horses  had  been  changed  since  the  race  began.  The  last 
time  we  passed  the  other  two  sleighs.  Monk  had  greeted  them 
with  a  jeer  of  derision,  ending  with  a  wild  hurrah,  as  his  six 
big  horses  jumped  their  length  each  time  they  threw  their  feet 
forward  ;  gaining — steadily  gaining — at  every  spring.  Still  he 
was  urging  them  on. 

We  began  to  feel  anxious  ;  this  was  entirely  too  exhilarat- 
ing ;  and  we  remonstrated.  He  only  redoubled  his  yelling ; 
ai^  the  lash  of  his  long  whip,  circling  in  the  air,  sent  forth  a 
series  of  shots  like  a  Chinese  New  Year  celebration. 
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The  pace  was  terrific  for  a  motmtain  txnd.  We  were  going 
like  the  wind  when,  of  a  sudden,  horses,  aleigh,  passengsrs, 
driver  and  all  were  hurled  in  an  inextricable  mass  into  the  soft 
snow  at  the  upper  side  of  the  grade.  Hank  had  himself  dis~ 
appeared^all  bnt  his  boots^ — in  the  snow  bank  where  he  shot 
head-first.  They  pulled  him  out,  none  the  worse  for  his  tumble. 
He  was  a  bit  dazed  for  a  minute  ;  bnt  he  had  never  loosened  his 
grip  on  the  reins.  It  took  some  time  to  straighten  out  the 
tangle  ;  and  then  we  found  that  the  tongue  of  the  sleigh  was 
snapped  off  close  to  the  body  of  the  vehicle.  Before  Hank 
had  got  it  spliced  with  odd  pieces  of  rope  brought  from  no- 
body knew  where,  along  came  the  other  sleighs  exulting. 

The  tongue  meuded — "with  a  hinge  in  the  middle  so  as  it 
'd  work  better ;  so  as  to  turn  sharp  comers  easy,"  said  Hank — 
away  we  went,  and  Hank  Monk  deaf  to  all  entreaties  to  "go 
slow."  Paster  than  ever;  the  horses  now  fairly  fiew  over  the 
snow,  the  "hinge"  working  beautiihlly,  yet  sometimes  swing- 
ing the  sleigh  from  side  to  side  and  perilously  near  the  outer 
edge  of  the  road. 

The  speed  was  the  speed  of  a  comet,  we  thought,  as  he 
whipped,  and  shouted,  and  swore  his  six  living  whhrlwlnds 
into  a  pace  that  was  making  them  winners  all.  Race  them  he 
would,  and  did  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  mishap  and  broken  tongue 
he  beat  his  rivals  into  tiie  valley  where  the  sleigh  was  put 
aside  and  we  were  again  transferred  to  stages  that  now  took  us 
through  Carson  City  and  Gold  Hill  to  Virginia,  the  If  ecca  of 
all  travelers  back  in  the  early  6o'3. 

In  this  year  of  grace  we  make  the  trip  in  a  few  hour*  where 
it  once  took  days.  We  gain  in  time ;  bnt  after  all  are  we  really 
the  gainers? 
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Old  Bond  Blue,  the  paper.    Bmilv  ■ 

it  tji^ed  tbe  delicate  imprcBsion  <a  di 

conveyed  by  heraelf.    The  diaracten  were  rather 


lar^,  free,  aad  dasbine  within  decided  limits,  be- 

•peaking  calm  nerveB,  nealthy  mttsclea  and  an  eye 

pleased  with  lineal  hanuoniea ;  nch  a  hand  aa  you 

would  not  find  among  the  signatntes  of  fifty  yotug 

women.     To  see  It  one  most  lament  the  era  of  the 

typewriter,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  an  agreeable 

cniioslty  as  to  the  person  back  of  tbe  pen. 

Pullman  Cak  "Montbzuma,"  near  Las  Vegas. 

Dear  but  Deluded  /byrienis — Now  that  I  am  well  on  my  way  I  want 

to  assnre  yon  In  the  words  of  my  sm^l  conslii  Jack,  when  we  spell  things 

be  ian't  to  know,  "I  understand  pnffickty  what  yon  mean  I"  and  I'm 

going  to  prove  it  as  that  blessed  baby  can't  always  do.    Yon  have  been 

on  tenterhooks  ever  since  I  was  fifteen  lest  I  sbonld  fall  In  love  onadvia- 

«dly.    Paocy  it ;  tbe  haTdcat-bearted  damozel  in  Chiiatendom  I  Itwasn't 
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spedallj  flattering  to  me  and  it  must  have  been  harrowing  to  yon.  Hy 
having  gone  on  to  twenty-five  without  disgracing  the  family  doesn't  seem 
to  have  reassured  you  an  atom ;  I  have  fdt  it  in  the  air  all  this  time ; 
papa  is  so  stately  ^th  Norman  Mather,  so  unnecessarily  contemptuous 
of  narmless  little  Max  Greer — so  significantly  sociable  with  my  beloved 
friend  Irving  Holmes  !  I'm  so  sorry  I  can't  like  him  quite  well  enough 
to  make  yon  happy,  dearest  Pater,  but  .  .  .  Then  mama  has  such  k 
suppreraed  nervousness,  invisible,  I  suppose,  to  any  but  my  wicked  eyes, 
whenever  a  new  attachi  appears  I  Oh,  it  is  all  dellciously  droll !  Peel- 
ing tolerably  safe,  myself,  I  have  enjoyed  the  situation  hugely.  So  did 
sister  Janet  before  she  finally  demonstrated  to  you  that  heart  entangle- 
ment does  not  necessarily  paralyze  the  Kood  head  one  may  have  inherited 
from  one's  forbears  (ahem  I)  by  fixing  her  affections  on  Paul  Hosking,  a 
man  even  you  couldn't  pick  a  flaw  in.  Of  course  she  had  to  follow  her 
lord  to  the  fiir  Pacific,  but  even  that  has  turned  out  a  blessing  in  ambush 
since  voila!  it  affords  an  asylum  for  a  despair  of  a  daughter, emoarrassingly 
beset  by  supernumerous  suitors  !  ...  Ah,  well,  I  congratulate  vou 
on  being  well  rid  of  me ;  how  eased  and  comfortable  your  shoulaers 
must  feel !  To  tell  the  honest  truth  I  am  relieved  myself ;  things  were 
getting  rather  mixed  and  pressing,  and  it  is  so  nice  not  to  have  to  decide 
things.  I  think  you  may  give  your  apprehensions  a  good  long  siesta,  for 
I  prefer  to  take  my  cowboys  in  Bret  Harte's  books  ;  I  never  could  live 
farther  than  six  hours  on  the  limited  from  New  York ;  I  don*t  half  believe 
in  even  the  climate,  and  I  am  going  to  run  all  Janet*8  inflated  rhapsodies 
to  earth  (excuse  the  mixed  metaphor) ;  I'll  send  you  the  flat  reality, 
honor  bright.  Not  that  she  knows  she's  fibbing,  the  dear,  so  much  do 
love  and  a  cheerful  spirit  and  much  imagination  do  for  the  deluded  ;  but 
there  can*t  be  as  nice  people  there  as  we  know  back  home,  and  if  there 
were  they  could  never  know  each  other  as  well  and  have  as  good  times, 
they're  so  busy  making  money  and  getting  things  settled  and  respect- 
able. I  am  holding  myself  braced  to  see  Janet  in  a  sunbonnet  and  Paul 
in  his  shirt-sleeves.  I  suppose  my  bicycle  toggery  will  be  a  nine  davs' 
wonder,  and  as  for  golf  I  can  picture  the  uncomprehending  stare  which 
will  meet  my  menUon  of  it.  I  ex|>ect  the  links  there  are  all  missing 
ones !  Oh,  I  remember  the  eulogies  of  cousin  Eleanor,  but  she  has 
reslly  traveled  very  little,  and  anyway  she  and  I  are  decidedly  different; 
our  requirements  would  not  be  the  same,  and  she  would  not  miss  hosts 
of  things  that  I  should.  Devotedly, 

Bmii«y. 
Still  Bond  Blue,  but  with  a  nervous  haste  alternating  with  a  dejected 
droop  in  the  chirography. 

CaSA  AX.BGRB,  VaI«MIRA,   CAI,., 

Jan.  20. 

Dearest  Mater  and  Pater — If  you  have  sneers,  prepare  to  sneer  them 
now !  But  I  think  it  would  better  be  smiles  or  sighs  of  satisfaction,  for, 
instead  of  a  bursted  bubble,  I  have  to  present  you  with  a  rose  (or  is  it  a 
lily?)  quite  unbeholden  to  any  sort  of  paint.  California  is  nice  enough, 
without  any  exaggeration.  You  must  respect  my  j^onesty  ;  it  is  some- 
thing at  twenty-nve  to  confess  oneself  humiliatingly  mistaken,  and  I  do 
that  same  with  my  face  in  the  dust. 

They  met  me  at  the  station,  Janet  in  a  gown  and  hat  to  which  I've 
not  the  remotest  approach— her  conturidre  has  a  sister  in  Paris — Paul  in 
an  artistic  combination  of  silk  shirt,  natty  hat,  carved  leather  belt,  etc; 
they  were  on  their  way  home  from — ^must  I  say  it — ^the  golf  links ;  Paul 
is  the  finest  player  here,  or  anywhere  I  think,  with  one  exception.  The 
children — I  had  forgotten  babies  could  be  so  rosy — wore  darung  peaked 
sombreros  and  have  delightful  manners.  Janet  actually  looks  younger 
than  I  do,  and  try  as  I  imght  I  could  not  discover  a  trace  of  lurking  ma- 
•onttnt  or  patient  resignation  In  her  eyes,  which  are  just  as  bine  and 
more  merry  than  of  yore.    As  we  drove  home,  it  was  toward  evening,  the 
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moimtains  were  a  dream  of  tender  gradations  in  Tapofons  amethyst,  rosj 
lilac  and  pink,  rising  to  a  heavenly  irradiation,  a  soft  snffiision  of  pnre 
color  on  the  very  highest  summit,  that  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  Speech 
is  pitiable  when  one  tries  it  for  snch  a  purpose.  Notwithstanding,  I  said, 
"  Why  have  you  never  told  me  how  they  are  ?"  Janet  said,  **  Yon  try 
it,  my  dear  I"  and  I  have. 

Farther  on,  a  speck  I  had  noticed  ahead  developed  itself  into  a  horse 
and  rider ;  they  dashed  half  past,  then  the  black  splendid  brute  creature 
wheeled  chafing  and  snorting  ;  the  equally  splendid  human  creature  in 
the  saddle  acknowledging  Janet's  presentation  to  me  with  no  cowboy  air. 
He  was  riding  to  the  mail  he  said,  and  halted  to  ask  Paul  something 
about  oranges.  Arrived  at  home  that  dreaded  Chinaman  met  us  at  the 
door,  in  spotless  raiment  of  some  sort,  his  face  abeam.  I  actually  did 
not  mind  when  he  nodded  at  me  and  said,  "  How  do  ?"  The  house  was 
so  full  of  flowers  of  such  variety  and  perfection  that  I  thought  and  said, 
poor  innocent,  that  it  was  a  pity  to  despoil  the  garden  just  for  me.  Paul 
smiled,  looked  at  Janet  and  said,  "  How  conla  we  do  too  much  for  our 
first  home  visitor  r' 

The  dinner  was  not  bacon  and  beans,  and  the  felt-soled  foreigner  served 
it  in  a  way  to  win  even  £tf  tidious  me.  I  wish  we  could  create  a  vogue  of 
celestial  footgear  among  Eastern  maids.  Ti  Lim  was  under  a  ^endi 
chef  in  San  Francisco  for  years,  and  I  never  tasted  such  soups  and  rolls 
and  ices  and  delectable  concoctions  of  all  sorta  outside  of  dear  Paree. 
The  cakes  come  on  the  table  not  only  with  the  most  festive  and  elaborate 
i^g,  but  with  Latin  and  French  inscriptions,  often  appropriate  and  id- 
ways  amusing.  Janet  keeps  only  Ti  Lim  and  baby's  nurse,  but  she  seems 
hardly  to  have  a  household  care. 

Here  I  stop  to  take  breath,  for  the  very  next  day  began  such  a  whirl 
of  things  that  I  am  bewildex^ed  yet.  I  went  out  early  on  the  little  ombra 
opening  off  my  room,  and  felt  as  though  I  had  a  proscenium  box  in  some 
stupendous  theater ;  tilie  dawn  effecta  on  the  mountains  and  valleys  are 
as  bewildering  in  their  way  as  the  sunset  pageant ;  the  deep  pvple 
cailons  yet  brooding  in  sleep,  with  rags  of  snowy  fog  drifting  off  into 
their  weird  recesses :  the  beautiful  valley,  long  and  neen  and  still,  with 
here  and  there  a  spot  glowing  in  primrose  luster  where  the  sun  strikes 
through  some  mountain  gap ;  the  colossal  shadows  of  the  great  eastern 
gianta  projected  on  the  western  slopes  and  sky.  Oh,  it  is  all  marvelous ! 
If  all  the  rest  of  California  is  our  Italy,  this  particular  region  must  be 
our  Switzerland.  Janet  says  if  it  moves  me  now  I'll  be  shaken  to  the 
foundations  when  I  see  it  in  storm,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  thrilling  and 
dramatic.    But  here  I  am  essaying  the  utterly  futile  again ! 

The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  that  the  givden  bore  up  bravely  under 
the  heavy  demands  of  the  night  before ;  I  said  to  myself,  *'  Have  I  ever 
seen  roses  before?"  All  along  the  sides  of  the  tennis  court  (yes,  they 
have  one.  if  Janet  told  me  I'd  foiKotten  it)  were  great  globular  eonstel* 
lations  of  daisies  white  and  the  adorable  pale  sulphur  ones  they  have 
here.  By  the  brimming  cement  basin,  which  is  rndly  Paul's  ana  little 
Percy's  swimming  tank,  a  fascinating  tangle  of  vivid  bloom  reflecta 
itself  in  the  water. 

Alma  Tadema  seats,  in  plaster  or  something,  stand  about,  with  pictur- 
esque sprays  of  Gold  of  Ophir  or  Duchess  or  glowing  red  Henriette 
roses  breaking  the  graceful  Greek  outlines.  A  coboea — ^that  "  scandens** 
as  I  never  would  have  believed — ^has  gained  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
children's  palm-thatched  play-house,  and  the  Japanese  honeysuckle 
doesn't  even  pretend  to  be  deciduous  here.  And  then  the  orchard,  the 
miles  and  miles  of  orchard,  deep  malachite,  bossy  with  cadmium  spheres, 
each  one  polished  and  perfect,  till  they  look  impossible ;  did  I  ever  see 
oranges  before? 

But  I  must  get  on  or  you  will  think  I  am  making  the  most  out  of  the 
natural  charms  to  atone  for  other  lacks. 

We  have  neighbors  I  not  Indians  or  "  poor  white  traah,"  but  a  Boston 
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man,  lie  of  the  black  chamr,  and  his  siater  who  keeps  house  for  him — 
actually  the  Loraine  Floyd  that  I  heard  of  all  through  my  years  at  Wel- 
lesley.  She  left  the  year  before  I  entered.  Her  brother,  Eric,  is  a  class- 
mate of  Paul ;  strange  I  do  not  recall  their  mentioning  either  of  them. 
Something  made  me  figure  to  myself  a  goggled  bas-bleu,  eccentric  in 
leather  legp;ins,  and  a  man  as  .unbalanced  as  I  then  considered  Paul  to  be 
on  the  subject  of  California.  Whereas  Loraine  Floyd  is  a  most  charming 
and  unique  creature  and  deserves  every  bit  of  her  Wellesley  reputation ; 
while  her  brother — ^well,  he  deserves  to  be  her  brother.  They  invited 
me  to  ride  up  Madrofio  Canon  with  them  the  second  morning.  Paul 
went  with  us ;  I  rode  Janet's  Fairy,  such  a  pretty  bay  animal,  but  I 
should  have  liked  to  re^hristen  her  Demon,  such  a  dance  she  led  me. 
Paul  simply  took  it  for  granted  I  knew  how  to  ride  and  could  manage  a 
brute  that  gives  Janet  no  trouble,  but  I  think  he  has  changed  his  mmd, 
much  to  my  chagrin.  All  the  time  Mr.  Floyd  was  saying  the  brightest 
things  I  couldn't  half  keep  up  my  end  I  was  so  preoccupied  with  my 
disconcertins  mount.  I  came  home  prostrate  ana  weary  in  flesh  and 
spirit,  and  determined  to  practice  my  equestrianship  before  breakfast, 
and  learn  a  few  things  before  parading  mv  inexperience  in  public  again. 

After  lunch  Janet  took  me  to  her  club,  which  was  another  blow.  I 
will  not  go  into  details,  but  content— or  punish — ^myself  with  sajring  that 
the  conduct  of  this  body  of  women  was  so  smooth  and  efficient,  the 
characters  of  the  papers  read  and  the  subsequent  discussion  so  serious 
and  at  the  same  time  so  brilliant,  that  I  felt  like  an  old  kid  glove  with 
the  buttons  off. 

Next  day  Mr.  and  Miss  Floyd  dined  here ;  they  brought  over  some 
fascinating  carved  ivories,  etchings,  and  exquisite  specimens  of  Cobden 
Sanderson's  book-binding  (I  had  never  heard  of  the  man,  to  Janet's 
astonishment)  for  us  to  see ;  a  case  had  just  arrived  of  things  they  had 
picked  up  on  their  last  trip  abroad.  After  dinner  Mr.  Floyd  worked 
awhile  on  a  strong  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  Paul  which  he  is  to  use  in 
illustrating  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Maud  Chandler  Gorham,  the  George 
Bliot  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  you  know.  The  pose  was  so  fine  and  the  cos- 
tume so  attractive  that  I  got  out  my  materials  and  began  a  wash  draw- 
ing ;  Mr.  Floyd  is  polite  enough  to  pretend  to  think  well  of  my  efforts, 
but  his  work  in  pen  and  ink  makes  me  hate  mine.  Fancy  it !  Miss 
Bmily  Carmth  in  acute  attack  of  disillusion,  not  as  regards  t&e  pathetic 
little  State  of  California  which  she  has  deigned  to  oistiDguish  by  her 
notice,  but  as  regards  herself,  her  accomplishments,  her  standards,  her 
ideals,  her  requirements,  etc. 

Well  the  work  of  demolition  went  merrily  on.  There  have  been  re- 
ceptions, golf,  tennis,  luncheons,  charming  dancing  parties  and  more 
horseback  excursions.  Janet  rather  apologizes  and  assures  me  she  isn't 
always  so  gay  and  frivolous.  I  cried  one  day,  I  was  so  overcome  by  all 
the  surprises ;  Mr.  Floyd  had  been  playing  Greig  to  me,  after  superin- 
tending the  orange  picking  all  the  morning  (it  is  a  wholesome  natural 
sort  of  life,  after  all,  isn't  it  ?  half  your  day  out  of  doors,  cheek  by  jowl 
with  Mother  Barth,  and  the  other  half  left  to  invite  your  soul  and 
p;room  your  hobby).  Grieg  always  affects  me,  and  Mr.  Floyd's  touch 
18  irresistible  ;  so  I  lay  and  wept  comfortably  and  abused  Janet  for  not 
preparing  me  for  the  state  of  things  out  here.  She  petted  mc  and 
smoothed  me  down  and  said,  '*You  couldn't  understand,  dear;  you 
simply  wouldn't  have  believed  until  you  had  seen,  that  we  are  happy 
and  rational  and  progressive  out  here,  and  that  none  of  us  left  our  re- 
fined tastes  and  our  intellects  and  our  inheritances  of  culture  behind  us 
when  we  left  the  Bast  I  I  didn't  even  want  to  urge  you  to  come  for  fear 
of  hardening  your  adamantine  prejudice  still  more ;  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
provincial,  Bmilia  mia,  for  all  your  travel,  and  you  are  so  young  in 
many  ways  I" 

Oh,  the  last  cruel  shock  I  Janet's  dearest  friend,  Mrs.  Ireland,  has  an 
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original  Gibson  mnch  finer  tban  either  of  mine,  in  iii*  earlier  and  more 
ensaging  manner.    Isn't  that  impertinent  ? 

This  morning  Ur.  Floyd  and  I  have  been  up  in  the  hills  to  look  for 
creamcnpe  and  earlj  poppies ;  he  seems  to  have  loads  of  titoe  and  a 
laudable  desire  to  tcecp  me  amnsed.  He  is  handsomer  than  Hal  Soath- 
brook,  more  iatellectnal  than  Notman  Mather,  and  a  far  better  aitist 
than  Max.  Oh,  my  pmdent  Pater,  is  there  any  place  too  wild  for  the 
Baby  God  to  go  ?  I  anspect  he  was  a  Forty-niner  or  even  before,  and 
this  is  jnst  the  place  for  him  to  flourish  I  He  freezes.  East,  clad  only  in 
his  little  irings.  Good  night,  yonr  uncertain  and  onsatisEactoiy  but 
every  loving,  Bmily  . 

Pebmajy  tenth. 

Written  at  Janet's  desk,  on  her  heavy  cream,  Marcus  Ward,  Royal 
Irish  linen  ;  the  fair  Bmily  has  forgotten  she  prefers  bine. 

My  very  dettrt — I  snppose  yon  haven't  seen  what  was  coming,  bat  I 
have  felt  it  in  my  prophetic  bones  almost  from  the  first. 

It  isn't  so  very  sndden  as  it  looks.  I  haven't  been  finding  ont  all  these 
years  what  men  I  wonldn't  many  without  getting  some  light  on  what 
manner  of  man  I  wotild  I  Yet  I  have  to  knp  saying  this  over  to  my- 
self to  save  getting  dizzy  when  I  resJJEe  that  here  I  am,  engaged,  and 
only  away  from  home  one  month  ;  and  he  hasn't  even  saved  my  life ; 
bnt  it  just  did  itself,  yon  blessed  things,  and  I  am  only  too  bliMfhl  to 
have  discovered  that  I  have  a  real  live  truly  heart  like  other  girls.  Even 
the  having  to  live  out  here  doesn't  cast  the  faintest  dond  on  the  joy  of 
my  snrrender.  I  don't  seem  to  care  a  fig  abont  being  a  trifle  more  than 
■ix  honra  on  the  limited  from  New  York  ;  I  said  this  to  Eric  and  he  said, 
"  Why  shoald  yon,  when  we  have  a  life  pass  on  the  Unlimited  for 
Eden?"  And  I  have  developed  a  love  of  land  that  will  delight  the 
cockles  of  Pater's  heart.  Of  course  we  shall  travel,  bnt  we  both  want  a 
home  and  a  conntiy  and  lots  of  ground  where  we  can  see  things  grow. 
One  can  do  that  out  here.  Can  this  be  I  who  dreamed  of  an  eatatdlsh- 
ment  in  the  metrop«lis? 

Now  do  be  patient  with  this  last  and  greatest  of  the  longlist  of  shocks 
wherewith  I  have  worried  yon  from  my  pinning- blankets  up.  Break 
the  news  mercifolly  to  the  sorrowing  swains  and  wire  me  yonr  blessing 
as  soon  as  yon  are  sufficiently  recovMed.    Blissfully  and  apologetically, 

February  sixteenth.  BiciiiV . 

Fiction  Stranger  Than  Earth- 
quakes. 


^« 


9HBRS  are  at  leaat  three  kinds  of  "California  liars," 
'  and  a  caiefnl  and  scientific  clasalfication  might  de- 
a  velop  others.  But  three  ate  readily  suggestMl — the 
Califoinian  who  lies  about  the  country  for  boom 
purposes ;  the  Bastern  visitor  who  lies  abont  the  conntiy 
ont  of  sheer  ignorance  or  natural  depravity,  and  the 
Bastemer  in  his  native  lair  who  has  never  seen  Califor- 
nia, but  who  thinks  himself  competent  to  describe  its 
climate,  productions  and  history  with  great  freedom 
and  particularity. 
The  first  variety  arc  comparatively  harmless,  for  their 
flamboyant  statemeuts  are  not  taken  seriously  even  by  themselves. 

The  second  variety — whether  they  gnsh  over  the  country  or  malign 
it — ate  more  hatmfnl,  for  they  might  be  presumed  to  know  what  th^ 
are  talking  about,  and  to  be  more  disinterested  than  the  resident  Cali- 
forntan.  Atter  a  mau  lives  here  fifteen  ot  twenty  years  he  recognises 
that  the  country  is  too  big  a  topic  to  be  discussed  to  a  f«w  gUttwing 
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generalities.  The  tourist  is  not  embarrassed  in  this  way  ;  he  goes  round 
the  "  kite-shaped  track  "  once  and  takes  a  trip  to  San  Diego.  And  then 
after  a  week's  stay  in  the  country  is  ready  to  write  a  book  in  which  he 
discusses  orange  growing,  rainfall,  and  northers  with  startling  origi- 
nality. 

The  third  variety  is  probably  quite  as  damaging  to  the  country  as  the 
second ;  people  who  read  these  sage  lucubrations  on  California  matters 
do  not  know  the  imbecility  which  characterizes  them. 

The  recent  seismic  disturbance  in  Southern  California  has  given  op- 
portunity for  all  three  kinds  of  liars — and  several  kinds  unclassified. 
The  returns  are  not  all  in  yet ;  but  copies  of  Bastern  papers  that  have 
reached  here  indicate  that  the  tourist  has  turned  himself  loose  in  his 
home  paper ;  and  if  one  were  to  judge  this  disturbance  by  some  of 
these  accounts  he  would  infer  that  not  a  brick  building  was  left  stand- 
ing in  all  Southern  California. 

The  morning  of  the  earthquake  some  yellow  correspondent  in  Los 
Angeles  of  a  Chicago  paper,  anxious  to  serve  the  news  up  in  shape  for 
wood-type  "scare  heads,"  telegraphed  that  every  brick  building  in 
Rivexaide  had  been  shaken  down.  The  fact  was  that  not  a  brick  was 
shaken  loose  in  any  brick  block  in  Riverside ;  but  it  is  always  hard  for 
the  truth  to  catch  up  with  a  lie,  and  thousands  of  the  readers  of  this 
great  metropolitan  daily  no  doubt  still  believe  that  the  oran^^e  city  was 
wiped  out  by  the  earthquake.  It  was  a  wonder  this  ingenious  corre- 
spondent, skilled  in  making  news^  did  not  report  the  orange  groves  all 
swallowed  up. 

But  the  E»itern  liar  about  California  capped  the  climax.  A  Phila- 
delphia paper  reported  that  the  railroad  wreck  at  Pomona  was  caused 
by  the  earthquake.  This  disaster  occurred  some  ten  hours  before  the 
earthquake,  and  the  natural  sequence  of  events  would  therefore  suggest 
that  it  caused  the  earthquake  rather  than  was  caused  by  it.  Really  the 
San  Francisco  dailies  missed  a  great  opportunity  in  not  arraigning  the 
**  Octopus*'  as  the  real  cause  of  the  earthquake.  But  this  imaginative 
writer  in  the  Quaker  City  goes  further :  he  says  that  San  Jacinto  was 
swallowed  up  by  "  a  tidal  wave."  Any  such  a  litUe  thing  as  a  primary 
geography  map  of  California  is  evidentiy  unknown  in  a  Philtulelphla 
newspaper  office.  A  mere  casual  glance  at  such  a  map  would  have 
shown  the  writer  that  San  Jacinto  is  a  hundred  miles  inland  and  1500 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  man  who  could  invent  a  tidal  wave  that  would 
travel  100  miles  from  the  coast  and  engulf  a  valley  1500  feet  above  sea 
level  is  wasting  his  talents  in  a  daily  paper. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  only  one  or  two  buildings  will  be  abandoned 
ss  a  result  of  the  Christmas  earthquake  at  San  Jacinto  and  Hemet ;  and 
(50,000  to  $100,000  will  repair  all  the  damage  in  both  towns.  A  loss  like 
that  in  the  East  caused  by  fire,  by  flood,  by  lighning,  or  by  cyclone 
would  not  be  considered  worthy  of  more  than  a  double  head  in  any 
well  regulated  newspaper  a  hundred  miles  from  where  it  happened  ; 
but  an  earthquake  in  far-off  California  is  fitting  subject  for  the  riotous 
imagination  of  the  most  sensational  fictionites  the  yellow  journals  of 
the  Hast  can  produce.  The  middle  West  has  about  a  cyclone  a  week  in 
the  cyclone  season  that  does  more  damage  than  this  earthquake,  and 
averages  two  or  three  a  season  that  kill  more  people  than  have  been 
killed  by  earthquakes  in  California  in  130  years.  But  the  Western 
editor  goes  down  in  his  cyclone  cellar  and  proceeds  to  "  point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale"  from  the  San  Jacinto  earthquake,  in  which  he 
solemnly  warns  his  readers  to  stay  away  from  California.  Well,  this 
country  was  first  settied  by  men  and  women  brave  enough  to  face  the 
horrors  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  and  we  don't  know  that  we  have 
any  desire  for  an  influx  of  people  who  can  be  frightened  by  a  lot  of  old 
women's  tales  about  earthquakes. 
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My  Brother's  Keeper. 


BY  CHA3,  r,    LUMMim. 

vn. 

^  O  Major  Pratt,  head  of  the  Carliale  Indian  Mill,  and  onr  preaent 
Stfk  Indian  aystem,  haa  fonnd  not  only  a  new  epithet  for  me,  bnt  a 
^BF  partner  in  iniqaity  I  He  diacovera  another  foe  in  Frederick  Starr, 
the  famona  anthropologiat,  of  Chicago  Univerrity.  "  Now  oomea 
Prof.  Starr,  with  the  atatement  made  in  a  public  lecture  and  immediately 
reported  to  na  bv  one  of  hia  andience  [fancy  "  reporting"  Starr,  to  Pratt  fj 
that  the  only  thing  Carliale  haa  succeeded  in  doing  for  the  Indiana  ia  to 
cmah  out  e^ery  noble  and  aympathetic  feeling  and  to  develop  thdr 
avarice." 

Whether  Prof.  Starr  ever  said  thia  I  do  not  know,  for  of  ooorae  the 
Red  Man  la  not  a  competent  witneaa  to  anything  in  the  world  to  which 
Prof.  Starr  belonga.  Whether  he  said  ao  or  not,  he  could  aay  so  without 
at  all  impairing  hia  reputation,  aa  acientiat  or  aa  man.  For  it  ia  effect- 
ively true. 

Maj.  Pratt  alao  "  underatanda  that  Prof.  Starr  ia  not  an  original  investi- 
gator, .  .  •  but  coUatea  and  diaoonraea  upon  the  diacoveriea  of  others," 
which  showa  again  how  much  Maj.  Pratt  ''understands"  of  the  field 
out  of  which  he  haa  procured  a  very  handsome  living  during  the  major- 
ity of  hia  mature  life.  Doubtleaa  he  never  heard  of  Frederick  Starr 
until  Frederick  Starr  ezpreaaed  the  usual  adentific  opinion  about  Car- 
liale. If  he  will  keep  on  collecting,  he  can  preaently  know  at  leaat  the 
namea  of  all  the  men  who  are  famous  aa  acholara  in  America,  and  by  the 
like  introduction  they  will  j>uncture  hia  horizon,  aa  they  choose  to  ex- 
preaa  their  disapinroval  of  hia  methoda.  Hia  knowledge  of  acholuvhlp 
18  strictly  delimited  to  its  phenomena  aa  "an  enemy  of  Carliale." 
Meantime,  while  Maj.  Pratt  is  learning,  thna  diaagreeablv,  the  liat  that 
aome  Americana  love  to  honor,  he  cannot  bring  forward  one  name  one* 
tenth  as  respectable  in  acience  aa  Prof.  Starr'a,  that  will  write  itself 
down  aa  in  lavor  of  the  Pratt  methoda. 

He  evidently  realizes  this,  and  triea  to  deceive  himself  as  to  ita  sig- 
nificance by  pretending  that  he  believea  that  all  ethnologista  vrant  the 
Indian  kept  m  barbarSm  that  they  may  study  him  at  leisure  I  In  most 
people  such  a  plea  would  be  plain  dishonesty ;  in  Maj.  Pratt  we  are 
willing  to  attribute  it  merely  to  hia  utter  lack  of  inteUectualitr.  Mr 
aeven-year-old  child  haa  aa  much  conception  of  what  ethnology  m 
as  this  veteran  has.  Now,  ethnology  is  simply  the  study  of  what  man 
used  to  be,  in  order  that  we  may  imderstand  a  little  better  what  he  ia 
now.  It  haa  a  Greek  name,  aa  most  studies  have  ;  it  requirea  patience, 
as  all  studies  do ;  it  may  even  aeem  a  bugbear  to  the  illiterate.  But  after 
all  it  ia  a  common-sense  afiair,  in  which  nothing  abort  of  common-aenae 
can  succeed.  Blacksmithing  is  not  a  bit  more  **  practical."  The  people 
who  try  to  be  ethnologista  with  the  sort  of  equipment  Maj.  Pratt  brings 
to  education  are  a  laughing-atock.  And  how  little  he  is  fit  to  be  an  edu- 
cator of  Indians,  no  enemy  could  diagram  ao  mercilessly  aa  he  himaelf 
ahowa  in  his  January  Red  Man,  To  think,  that  in  the  laat  year  of  the 
smartest  century,  a  man  entrusted  to  mold  aboriginal  livea  by  the 
wholeaale  thousand  can  actually  plume  himself  on  his  ignorance  and 
diatrust  of  the  whole  acience  which  aimply  meana  understanding 
aborigines  I 

Though  alow  of  worda  the  gallant  Mai  or  has  added  to  hia  vocabulary. 
It  ia  not  only  ' '  thin"  and  *'  fantastic,"  but  now  *'  hyaterical"  to  care  for 
home  and  mother  and  father.  Of  course,  when  he  saya  that  I  make  the 
'*  plea  that  the  family  tie  ia  disrupted  .  .  by  educating  Indian  children 
away  from  the  tribe"  he  knowa  that  he  haa  been  diahoneat — temporarily 
and  thonghtleasly,  no  doubt.    While  he  haa  no  knowledge  on  earth 
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what  '*  the  tribe"  is,  he  dpes  know  that  I  said  nothinj^  of  the  sort.  My 
English  needs  no  diagram,  even  to  a  Carlisle  intelligence.  I  said,  in 
effKt,  that  the  Pratt  system  educates  Indian  children  out  of  their  homes 
and  spoils  them  as  children  to  the  mothers  who  bore  them.  AnyUiing 
abont  their  relations  to  the  tribe  I  will  discuss  with  those  who  know 
what  a  tribe  is— and  this  relieves  Maj.  Pratt  from  any  responsibility 
whatever  of  answer.  He  admits  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  though  of 
course  he  cannot  understand  its  meaning.  "  Unquestionably  there  results 
a  certain  tModificaiion  of  that  blind  loyalty  to  family  and  clan  which  in 
the  Indian  amounts  to  a  relision,''  he  says  in  the  January  Red  Man, 
Ignorantly  as  this  is  stated,  u  contains  an  eternal  truth.  And  I  simply 
wish  to  ask  any  American,  man  or  woman,  that  has  children  of  his  or 
her  loins,  whether  he  or  she  is  looking  after  some  "higher  educa- 
tion*' to  lessen  the  "  religion"  of  filiu  loyalty.  Unsel&h  as  true 
parenthood  is,  do  you  know  of  any  smartness  that  will  pay  your  child, 
not  to  say  you,  for  losing  his  faith  in  you?  I  shall  not  msult  you  by 
asking  you  whether  anything  he  could  learn  at  Carlisle  would  pay  either 
of  you.  I  ask  for  the  highest  supposititious  case.  If  your  son  could  be 
Huxley,  woidd  it  be  a  gcKKl  bargain  to  pity  his  mother  for  a  fool  ?  The 
splendid  disciplinarian  of  Carlisle — and  I  am  not  sarcastic ;  he  is  all 
tnat— expressly  scorns  '*  the  instinctive  and  5ff^^5/i7f(?fl«f  regard  for  the 
mere  tie  of  blood  J*  These  are  my  italics,  but  his  words.  ''  The  mere 
tie  of  blood"  means  simply  that  my  son  is  mine,  your  son  is  yours. 
What  does  a  "  superstition"  like  tliat  count  in  the  face  of  a  chance  to 
be  educated  in  the  wisdom  of  Carlisle?  But  why  is  this  wisdom  saved  for 
Indians  ?  You  and  I  and  no  other  plain  American  can  send  our  children 
to  be  taught  the  Higher  Wisdom  of  contempt  for  the  womb  that  warmed 
them.  No  college  teaches  it ;  and  Maj.  Pratt's  institution  is  by  his  own 
confession  "class  legislation,"  desi^^ed  to  give  Indians  a  better  chance 
than  white  folks  can  get.    All  of  which  is  unconstitutional. 

In  almost  anyone  else,  Maj.  Pratt's  whole  argument  would  be  at  once 
set  down  as  dishonest  fiddling ;  but  it  does  not  seem  so  in  his  case.  It 
appears  to  be  merely  the  desperation  of  an  honest  soldier,  stun?  because 
othen  do  not  share  his  faith  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  be  drilled  in 
the  manual  of  arms.  I  think  he  actually  believes  his  own  logic ;  that  if 
a  man  can  be  taught  to  plow  with  chilled  steel  instead  of  a  sharp  stick, 
he  is  paid  for  being  compelled  to  break  the  family  ties.  He  certainly 
believes  that  to  be  educated  by  Mai  or  Pratt  is  worth  more  than  to 
"  honor  Uiy  father  and  thy  mother."  What  axe  they  worth  if  you  can 
be  raised  up  to  be  a  cheap  convenience  to  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  ? 

To  anyone  manful,  Maj.  Pratt  cannot  be  entirely  an  enemy,  unless  he 
shall  show  traits  I  do  not  believe  he  will  show.  The  feeling  is  regret 
that  so  splendid  a  physical  force  was  not  fitted  with  mind  and  soul,  for 
it  could  have  done  so  much  good  in  a  world  in  which  it  means  to  do  so 
well  I 

The  Major  fools  himself  into  thinking  he  believes  that  those  who 
study  the  Indian  stndy  him  as  a  curio.  The  simple  and  eternal  fact  is 
that  they  stndy  him  as  a  man.  It  is  because  we  realize  that  by  a  pro- 
^ion  of  Nature  (not  of  Carlisle)  he  is  human ;  that  he  cares  for  the 
mother  that  gave  him  her  sore  breast  to  suck,  and  is  cared  for  by  her ; 
because  we  understand  that  he  is  human  ;  because  we  can  solve  all  his 
equations  by  the  unerrine  laws  of  corporal  creation,  and  not  by  guesswork , 
that  we  can  understand  him  stall.  The  real  offender  against  hone-sense 
is  Major  Pratt — ^the  head  of  the  unlettered  school,  which  imagines  that 
God  amused  himself  by  making  things  in  human  shape,  but  without 
humanity ;  really  good  for  nothing  out  cordwood  to  warm  some  one 
with  a  salaiy :  tliat  He  counterfeiteuthe  pains  of  labor  and  swindled  the 
suckling  that  thought  it  was  a  mother's  breast  he  drew — all  that  a  modem 
"  hustler"  might  have  "  a  good  thing"  out  of  these  imitations  of  hu- 
manity.   Human  nature  is  human ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  ethnologist 
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likes  Indians  unspoiled.  Bnt  we  all  know  that  even  scholatship  is  not 
more  selfish  than  a  fat  salary.  And  I  never  heard  o^  any  student  who 
got  a  tenth  as  mnch  money  out  of  the  Indian,  directly  or  indirectly,  as 
Major  Pratt  gets,  so  it  haroly  becomes  him  to  accuse  them  of  bias.  A* 
little  does  it  befit  his  mouth  to  pretend  that  it  is  a  whim  of  these  "  dan- 
gerous scientists"  or  "  thim  dom'd  lithery  fellers'*  to  belieye  the  rela^ 
tion  of  child  and  parent  one  of  the  basic  wisdoms  of  Nature  to  perpet- 
uate humanity  ;  therefore  universal  to  all  that  wear  the  outward  form  of 
man ;  therefore  to  be  respected  by  all  who  bear  the  inward  grace  of 
manhood. 

Pioneers  of  the  Far  West, 
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This  installment  concludes  the  translation  (begun  in  the  November 
number)  of  Pray  Ger6nimo  de  Zdrate-Salmeron's  **Relacion  "  of  events 
in  California  and  New  Mexico  up  to  1626. 

96.  Prom  Guachoya,  after  the  death  of  the  Adelantado  Hernando  de 
Soto,  they  traveled  by  forced  marches  more  than  100  leagues  to  the 
west.  Here  they  lost  their  way,  for  the  guide  was  lilready  dead.  On  the 
third  day  they  reached  the  plains  of  CitK>la  [this  evidently  is  not  meant 
to  mean  Corouado's  Cibola,  but  merely  the  bufiiedo  plains — ^Bd.],  where 
they  killed  their  hunger  with  the  much  meat  of  buffalo  [ciboloj.  The 
Indians  of  these  plains  have  no  houses  except  some  wretched  huts 
[chozuelas].  They  plant  no  food-stuff.  They  subsist  on  what  they 
kill  with  the  arrow,  on  herbs  and  roots  of  trees,  and  other  thingSs 

97.  These  and  the  Apaches  are  one  and  the  same,  as  has  already  been 
said  above.  And  with  this  it  stands  proved  how  Plorida  and  New 
Mexico  is  all  mainland  with  this  [Mexico]  where  we  are ;  since  the 
plains  of  Cibola  begin  at  20  leagues  from  the  settlements  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  run  toward  Plorida.  And  it  happens  many  times  in  dry  years 
that  these  cows  [bufialo]  came  even  to  the  salt  lakes,  which  is  of  the 
settled  part  of  New  Mexico,  of  the  nation  of  the  Tompiro  Indians. 
And  it  is  known  by  us,  by  what  has  been  seen  since  in  New  Mexico, 
that  in  those  plains  of  Cibola  those  who  inhabit  them  are  the  Apache 
Indians,  whom  we  call  cowboy  Apaches  [vaqueros]  because  they  sub- 
sist by  these  cows  [buffiilo].  Therefore  these  soldiers  [of  de  Soto  J  were 
not  far  from  New  Mexico. 

98.  Prom  here  these  soldiers  returned  on  the  back  trail,  with  very 
great  hardships  and  besetments  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  many  sol- 
diers. Out  of  more  than  60  Indians  brought  up  as  servants*  not  one 
was  left,  and  [only]  100  Spaniards  and  80  horses  reached  the  Great 
River  [Rio  Grande  of  course  does  not  mean  here  what  it  does  in  our 
day.  It  was  the  Mississippi — ^Ed.]  and  lodged  themselves  in  Amnoya; 
whence  they  departed  with  intent  to  go  to  Mexico,  but  had  to  return. 
Here  died  Juan  Ortiz,  the  interpreter,  and  150  persons.  Here  they 
found  more  than  20,000  fanegas  of  corn,  and  much  dried  fruits.  This 
river  every  fourteen  years  overflows  its  banks  by  reason  of  the  much 
snows  that  melt  in  the  Sierras.  It  is  more  than  500  leagues  long  from 
its  source  to  where  it  enters  the  sea  ;  which  is,  according  to  what  can 
be  gathered,  where  is  now  the  English,  which  is  called  the  Bay  of  St. 
Mary,  the  Wigwam  [Jacal] — otherwise  called  New  Virginia,  New 
Prance.  They  call  it  Virginia  because  in  their  tongue  that  means  Para- 
dise. 

99.  Here  are  more  than  25,000  men,  English  and  French.  On  thtve 
riven  th^  have  three  forees.    Twelve  leagues  inland  they  have  a  vmt 
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great  city  ;  and  in  latitude  43^°  they  extract  very  rich  orea  and  earry 
them  to  England  to  be  treated. 

100.  These  soldiera  [of  de  Soto]  embarked  on  San  Pedro's  day  in 
big  scows,  to  go  down  stream.  They  left  Amnoya.  On  the  second  day 
more  than  a  thousand  canoes  came  ont  to  the  encounter  and  slew  48 
soldiers  of  them.  These  canoes  carried  25  oars  to  a  crew,  and  in  each 
canoe  30  archers.  The  (^panish  had]  embarked  350  horses ;  and  in  the 
last  pueblo  the  [Indians]  shot  these  all  with  arrows.  They  kept  their 
way  down  stream  for  15  days.  The  river  here  was  more  than  15  leagues 
wide.  On  the  20th  day  they  recognized  the  sea ;  and  they  went  coast- 
ing slowly  [costa  &  costa]  until  Panuco.  Here  I  drop  this  voyage,  be- 
cause now  they  had  emerged  from  so  many  dangers  and  tribulations- 
And  if  at  some  time  someone  may  enter  that  country,  with  this  [my] 
narrative  he  will  know  the  name  of  the  nations  and  the  order  in  which 
they  lie,  and  what  country  is  populated  and  what  wilderness  and  desert. 

101.  To  others  this  shall  appear  a  very  old  matter,  inasmuch  as  a 
book  is  going  the  rounds  here  [telling]  of  this  journey  and  the  con- 
quest of  Florida.  I  admit  it,  and  likewise  will  admit  thus  much — that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  having  seen  it  in  a  book  of  history 
which  has  more  than  400  leaves  and  having  seen  its  gist  in  only  four 
[leaves]  ;  and  that  at  least  it  has  cost  [me]  toil  to  make  a  digest  of  it 
solely  to  give  pleasure  to  the  reader. 

Information  about  the  Mexican  Nation  which  Settled 

this  I>and  of  New  Spain. 

102.  That  which  has  been  tracked  and  is  held  to  be  an  established 
thing  is  that  the  Mexican  Indians,  who  settled  this  New  Spain,  came 
forth  from  the  Lagoon  of  Copalla,  which  is  14  days'  journey  the  other 
side  of  the  Good  Hope  River  [our  present  Colorado  River].  It  is  dis- 
taut  from  this  City  of  Mexico  more  than  400  leagues  in  .a  straight 
line ;  and  if  one  goes  by  way  of  New  Mexico  it  is  more  than  540 
[leagues].  The  direct  way  is  to  go  in  by  the  valleys  of  Senora  [Sonora], 
without  going  as  far  as  the  Rio  del  Norte  [Rio  Grande  now],  cutting 
straight  across  to  the  province  of  Mooqui,  and  from  there  to  the  Cru- 
zadoa  [*'  cross- wearing"]  Indians,  and  then  ascend  to  reach  the  head  of 
the  Good  Hope  River.  And  if  one  goes  from  New  Mexico  for  this  ex- 
ploration one  has  to  go  by  way  of  the  Zama  [Chama]  River,  traveling 
northwest.  So  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  told  me  when  I  got  my  in- 
formation from  them. 

103.  In  the  journey  of  Don  Juan  de  Ofiate  to  the  Califomias,  I  have 
noted  how  they  found  an  Indian  who,  on  hearing  another  spoken  to  in 
the  Mexican  [Nahuatl]  ton^e,  said  that  thus  spoke  the  Indians  of  the 
I^agoon  of  Copalla.  Likewise  I  said  I  would  set  down,  further  on,  the 
information  they  got  in  this  journey,  and  would  relate  it  succinctly.  I 
there  touched  upon  it,  and  passed  on  to  follow  what  I  had  begun ;  but 
now  I  say  that  they  learned  the  following  facts : 

104.  On  that  journey  they  found  many  edifices  and  ancient  ruins, 
aoequias  [irrigating  ditches]  like  those  that  were  anciently  in  Mexico 
[at]  Azcapuzalco ;  and  the  *'  dumps"  of  the  ores  they  treated.  This 
was  seen  beyond  the  province  of  Mooqui  [beyond,  as  they  came  from 
the  Rio  Grande].  And  when  they  asked  the  Indians  what  ruins  were 
those,  they  replied  that  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  whom  they 
had  heard  recount  it,  that  it  was  many  ages  before  that  a  great  number  of 
people  had  passed  there,  having  come  forth  from  the  Lagoon  of  Copalla — 
though  they  name  it  by  another  name,  since  it  is  another  tongue  which 
they  speak — ^to  settle  in  new  worlds,  traveling  to  the  South.  And  that 
they  had  gone  on  so  far  that  it  was  never  known  of  them  whether  they 
were  alive  or  dead.  All  these  signs  and  trail  of  ruins,  such  as  acequias 
and  ore-dumpa,  are  in  the   valleys  of  Sefiora,  Sinaloa  and  Culiacan, 
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which,  as  they  demonstrate,  is  the  direct  road  that  they  followed  when 
they  came  to  settle  up  this  land. 

105.  Likewise  it  is  an  ancient  tradition  among  the  Indians  that  a 
piece  of  virgin  iron  which  is  three  leagues  from  Santa  B&rbola,  half  a 
league  ofif  the  road  over  which  pass  the  wagons  which  go  to  New 
Mexico,  is  a  memorial  of  the  coming  of  the  Mexicans  [Aztecs]  to  settle 
this  land  ;  and  that  theyiialted  there,  and  the  idol  which  spoke  with 
them  told  them  that  it  should  remain  there  for  a  memorial  * 

106.  The  iron  must  weigh  over  800  hundredweight  [80,000  pounds]. 
And  they  say  that  a  demon,  in  form  of  an  old  Indian  woman,  very 
wrinkled,  brought  it  there  upon  her  back.  Good  muscle  for  an  Indian 
hag  I 

107.  This  is  a  thing  which  all  of  us  who  pass  over  that  road  go  to  see, 
out  of  curiosity. 

108.  A  blacksmith  of  Santa  Bdrbola  cut  ofif  a  little  from  one  side ; 
and  others,  not  believing  it  a  movable  thing  and  brought  from  far,  but 
suspecting  it  to  be  an  outcrop  [mina]  of  virgin  iron,  undermined  it ; 
the  which  iron,  lacking  the  earth  which  had  upborne  it,  turned  on  its 
side  and  is  now  thus  tipped. 

109.  The  Father  Pray  Francisco  de  Velasco,  a  priest  of  <}ualities 
known  to  all  and  above  set  forth,  when  I  was  oonveiBin|;  with  him 
about  this  information,  told  me  that  when  he  was  going  in  company 
with  the  Colonel  Don  Vicente  de  Saldivar,  commanding  in  the  field 
[maestre  de  campo]  to  explore  the  Sea  of  the  South,  when  they  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  four  months  of  wandering  without  having  reached 
the  sea  on  that  Journey,  they  came  to  the  nation  of  the  Cruzados  In- 
dians. [Here]  they  lost  some  horses;  and  in  search  of  them  two 
soldiers  and  a  Mexican  Indian,  a  soldier's  groom  [criado  is  not  servant 
in  our  sense;  it  is  someone  reared  and  educated  in  the  household]. 
When  they  asked  some  Indians  if  they  had  seen  the  horses,  one  replied 
in  the  Mexican  tongue  [Nahuatl]  that  he  had  not  seen  them.  And 
when  they  asked  the  Indian  where  he  came  from,  that  he  knew  how  to 
talk  the  [ancient]  Mexican  tongue,  he  answered  that  [he  was]  from  the 
interior,  pointing  to  the  north,  which  is  where  the  Lagoon  of  Copalla 
is.  In  their  care  to  hunt  up  their  horses  they  did  not  take  care  to  take 
this  Indian  to  the  camp  so  that  all  might  see  him  and  examine  him ; 
and  aflerward,  when  they  made  an  investigation  to  find  him,  he  did  not 
appear,  for  he  had  hidden. 

1 10.  When  I  was  making  many  and  extraordinaiy  investigations  in 
New  Mexico  to  verify  and  clear  up  fhis  truth, whether  there  be  Mexican  In- 
dians there,  the  Captain  Ger6nimo  Mdrquez  told  me  how,  the  first  time 
he  was  on  the  great  cliff  of  Acoma,  he  entered  an  estufa  and  [saw]  in 
it  some  pictur^  Indians  [painted  on  the  wall].  And  as  he  recognized 
them  for  Mexicans  [Aztecs]  by  their  dress,  he  asked  the  [Acoma]  In- 
dians who  were  those  that  were  there  painted ;  and  they  replied  that  it 
was  a  few  years  since  some  Indians  of  that  dress  had  come  there  from 
the  direction  of  the  seacoast  [Pacific]  ;  and  that  being  a  thing  not  seen 
among   them,    they  had   pictured  them ;    and    that  from   there  the 

'  [strangers]  had  gone  towaxd  the  pueblo  of  Cia,  of  the  Queres  nation. 
With  this  information  I  made  great  research ;  and  asking  the  chief- 
captain  of  the  pueblo  of  Cia — [who  was]  called  Don  Andres  Pachete — 
and  other  elders,  if  they  had  information  of  those  peoples  that  had  come 
firom  toward  where  the  sun  sets,  he  said  yes ;  that  he  very  well  remem- 
bered having  seen  them,  and  that  some  of  them  had  been  entertained 
in  his  house.  That  this  was  a  few  years  before  the  Spaniards  made  a 
settlement  in  New  Mexico ;  and  that  if  I  wished  to  inform  myself  about 
it  I  should  ask  of  the  Indians  of  the  Hemex  [Jemez]  nation,  in  whose 
pueblos  they  [the  strangers]  had  passed  more  days  resting. 

*  This  stoty  of  the  great  meteorite  Is  from  VlUagimn's  epic  biatory. 
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111*  I  made  this  investigation  with  the  captains  of  the  Hemes  na- 
tion ;  and  summoning  the  senior  Captain  of  the  pueblo  of  Amozunqua, 
called  Don  Francisco  Guaziunzi,  and  the  senior  Captain  of  the  pueblo 
of  Quiumziqna,  called  Don  Alonso  Piztazondi,  and  his  brother  Don 
Gabriel  Zandir,  and  other  elders,  all  said  that  it  is  true  that  those 
strangers  had  been  there  some  days  resting;  and  that  always 
when  they  heard  me  speak  with  an  Indian  in  the  [ancient]  Mexican 
tongue,  they  were  reminded  of  the  strangers,  because  those  had  talked 
in  that  fashion  ;  and  that  they  still  remembered  some  words  which  they 
had  heard  them  speak  in  the  Mexican  tongue.  And  these  they  repeated 
to  me  [decian]. 

112.  These  Mexicans,  the  Hemex  Indians  call  in  their  own  tongue 
"Gnagnatu"  [or]  "Guaputu;"  and  when  I  asked  the  Indians  why 
they  gave  them  this  name,  they  replied  it  was  because  of  their  mode  of 
life — for  they  have  not  terraced  houses  as  [do]  those  of  New  Mexico, 
but  covered  with  straw,  and  have  no  estufas  for  their  winter — so  they 
had  told  them — and  that  yonder  where'  they  were  [living]  it  does  not 
get  so  cold  as  in  New  Mexico.  Also  that  soon  they  [the  strangers]  re- 
turned to  their  own  land,  not.  by  the  road  they  had  come,  but  by  way 
of  the  river  Zama,  up  stream ;  traveling  to  the  northwest,  according  to 
the  direction  that  they  showed  me. 

113.  When  I  said  to  these  Hemex  that  if  there  were  guides  I  would 
very  gladly  go  to  discover  this  nation,  for  the  much  love  I  bear  it,  and 
inasmuch  as  I  know  the  tongue,  and  that  by  this  means  it  would  be 
easy  to  convert  them  to  the  true  knowledge  and  bosom  ot  the  church, 
they  replied  that  to  go  straight  to  the  Li^oon  of  Copalla  there  was  no 
need  of  a  guide.  [One  only  had  to]  go  out  by  way  of  the  river 
Zama ;  and  that  past  the  nation  of  the  Apache  Indians  of  Nabajii  [our 
Navajos]  there  is  a  very  great  river  [this  was  the  upper  course  of  the 
Colorado  or  Buena-Bsperanza]  which  flows  to  that  lagoon,  and  that  the 
river  suffices  for  guide.  And  that  all  was  plain  with  good  grasses  and 
fields  between  the  north  and  northwest ;  that  it  was  fertile  land,  good 
and  level,  and  that  there  are  many  nations— the  province  of  Quazula, 
the  qusutas  [Utas  ?],  and  further  inland  another  nation  settied.  That 
they  have  ladders  of  stone  to  go  up  to  the  houses ;  and  that  they  knew 
all  these  things  from  the  Apache  Indians  and  others  who  had  seen  all 
that  world, 

1 14.  This  is  what  I  have  contrived  to  learn  concerning  the  [ancient] 
Mexican  nation.  God  permit  that  the  door  open  to  that  so  great  multi- 
tude, for  the  well-being  of  those  souls  and  the  glory  and  honor  of  God 
our  Lord  I 

115.  Eighty  leagues  before  reaching  New  Mexico  from  the  west  side, 
separated  by  two  days  of  travel  from  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  King's 
Highway,  information  is  had  of  many  pueblos  of  a  courteous  [or  ad- 
vanced: *'politica"]  people,  who  plant  cotton,  com  and  other  vegetables, 
weave  the  finest  and  thinnest  manias  [dresses]  that  have  been  seen  of 
that  class,  of  which  I  certify  that  some  few  reached  my  hands,  the 
which  I  purchased  simply  to  bring  and  show  in  this  country.  They  say 
the  land  is  abundant,  fertile  and  well  watered.  This  nation  is  (^led 
the  Cojoyas.  Up  until  now  it  has  been  suspected  that  these  were  the 
same  [people],  because,  ever  since  a  few  years  ago,  some  come  forth  in 
company  with  the  Gorretas  [little-cap]  Indians  to  see  the  Spaniards  who 
go  and  come  from  New  Mexico.  In  this  last  expedition,  when  I  came 
out  of  that  country,  I  made  investigation  to  learn  what  nation  this  was, 
and  thus  it  is  known  now  that  they  are  Cojoyas.  They  have  for  neigh- 
bors on  the  ^ide  of  the  east  the  Gorretas,  on  the  side  of  the  south  the 
Coachos,  and  they  are  enemies ;  for  the  Indians  of  the  Hot  Spring,  who 
have  been  thought  until  now  to  be  Tepeguancs,  are  Conchos,  and  the 
Conchos  extend  still  beyond,  for  they  reach  far  enough  to  border  upon 
these  Cojoyas. 
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116.  In  the  Talley  of  San  Martin,  50  leag^net  beyond  Santa  B&rbola, 
when  I  showed  these  manias  to  some  Conchoa  Indians  from  the  scmb- 
oaks,  who  came  out  to  the  road  to  see  ns  (in  fine  being  Christiana,  bap- 
tized by  the  hand  of  the  holy  Pray  Alonzo  de  Oliva)  soon  as  they  saw 
the  manias  they  recognized  them,  and  said  it  was  not  far  from  there 
where  the  [people]  wove  those  manias.  And  they  showed  the  rcMd 
straight  and  level,  being  the  cafiada  [a  smooth,  trough-like  valley]  of 
this  valley  of  San  Martin,  all  straight  to  the  north,  leaving  the  King's 
Highway  of  New  Mexico  on  the  right  hand.  This  was  learned  through 
an  interpreter  very  skilled  in  the  [ancient]  Mexican  tongne,  and  of 
the  Concho  nation. 

117.  This  is  very  easy  to  investigate  with  a  couple  of  dozen  men  ; 
and  if  they  are  men^  12  is  enough.  Perchance  that  will  be  of  moment ; 
and  all  is,  to  go  searching  the  land ;  and  there  results  the  well-being  of 
souls  that  should  not  be  few,  since  the  Indians  say  there  are  more  than 
40  pueblos. 

IS'arrative  ot  the  Pilot  Morera,  Who  Passed  from  the 
Xorth  Sea  to  the  Soath  Sea,  Througrh  the  Strait. 

1 18.  The  Pather  Pray  Antonio  de  la  Ascension,  a  friar  of  the  Bare- 
foot Carmelites,  one  of  the  three  who  went  with  Sebastian  Vizcaino  to 
the  discovery  of  Cape  Mendocino,  gave  me  this  narrative  as  a  thing  se- 
cure, wherefore  I  put  his  name  here ;  and  he  says : 

119.  A  foreign  pilot,  named  N.  de  Morena,  who  steered  the  English- 
man from  the  sea  of  the  North  [the  Atlantic]  to  that  of  the  South  [the 
Pacific]  through  the  strait  of  Anian,  gave  this  narrative  to  Captain 
Rodrigo  del  Rio,  Governor  that  then  was  of  New  Galicia.  When  the 
Captain  Prancisco  Draque  [Prancis  Drake]  returned  to  his  country,  this 
pilot — who  had  come  emerging  from  the  Strait  in  his  company — was 
very  sick,  and  more  dead  than  alive ;  and  to  see  if  the  airs  of  the  land 
would  ^ive  him  life,  as  a  dead  thing  they  put  him  ashore.  The  which 
[pilot]  in  a  few  days  recovered  health  and  walked  through  that  land  for 
the  space  of  four  years.  He  came  forth  to  New  Mexico,  and  from 
there  to  Santa  Bdrbara  [in  Chihuahua],  and  then  passed  to  the  mines  of 
Sombrerete  in  search  of  said  Rodrigo  del  Rio.  And  the  said  pilot  re- 
counted to  him  the  following: 

120.  Having  given  a  long  narrative  of  his  much  wandering,  he  told 
him  how  the  said  Englishman,  Prancis  Drake,  in  the  passage  [text 
parajey  stopping  place  ;  apparently  a  misprint  for  pasaje'\  of  the  Strait 
of  Anian,  had  put  him  ashore,  for  the  reason  aforesaid.  And  that  after 
he  recovered  health  he  had  traveled  through  divers  lands,  through 
many  provinces,  more  than  500  leagues  of  mainland,  until  he  came  far 
enough  to  catch  sight  of  an  arm  of  sea  which  divides  the  lands  of  New 
Mexico  from  another  very  great  land  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  West. 
And  that  on  the  coast  of  that  sea  were  many  and  great  settlements, 
among  the  which  is  a  nation  of  white  people,  the  which  are  accustomed 
to  go  horseback,  and  fight  with  lance  and  dagger.  It  is  not  known  what 
nation  this  may  be.  The  said  Pather  Pray  Antonio  says  he  believes  they 
are  Muscovites.  I  say  that  when  we  see  them  wc  shall  know  who  they 
are.  This  pilot  told  how  this  arm  of  sea  runs  from  north  to  south ;  and 
that  it  seemed  to  him  it  went  on  the  northward  to  connect  with  the  har- 
bor where  the  Englishman  had  put  him  ashore.  And  that  on  that  sea 
coast  he  had  seen  many  and  good  harbors  and  great  inlets ;  and  that 
from  the  point  where  they  put  him  ashore  he  would  venture  to  get  to 
Spain  in  40  days  in  a  good  ship*s-tender ;  and  that  he  must  go  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  Court  of  England.  [Apparently  quoting  what 
Drake  said  to  him.] 

121.  He  ofiered  himself  to  take  the  said  Rodrigo  del  Rio  to  the  pas- 
sage [again  paraje[  of  the  arm  of  sea  which  he  discovered ;  and  said 
that  he  could  easily  cross  him  over  to  the  other  side. 
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122.  This  arm  of  sea  is  held  to  be  an  assnted  thing.  It  is  that  of  the 
[Gulf  of]  California,  called  the  Mar  Rojo  [Red  &a] ;  and  the  land 
which  is  on  the  other  side  is  that  of  the  Californias.  As  they  have  told 
me  it,  so  I  set  it  down,  without  quitting  nor  adding  anything  of  my 
own  part  [lit.  of  my  house]. 

123.  All  these  news  of  the  great  riches  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the 
interior  country,  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  have  not  been  ignorant 
of.  But  they  deserve  not  to  enjoy  them,  by  the  secret  judgments  of 
God,  which  we  cannot  understand.  Wherein  is  seen  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  the  holy  Pray  Qiego  de  Mercado,  a  priest  of  this  serafic 
religion,  son  of  the  province  of  the  Holy  Gospel ;  who,  seeing  the  troop 
of  people  pass  through  the  pueblo  of  Tula  when  Don  Juan  de  Oilate 
went  in  to  colonize  New  Mexico,  said :  "  By  the  life  of  Pray  Diego 
(for  this  was  his  oath),  God  has  in  those  remote  parts  of  New  Mexico 
great  riches,  but  by  the  life  of  Pray  Diego,  the  present  settlers  have  not 
to  enjoy  them,  for  God  is  not  keeping  it  for  them."  And  so  it  has  been  ; 
since  all  the  first  ones  have  died  off  without  enjoying  them,  and  with 
great  suffering.  Por  they  always  came  with  these  desires  and  anxieties 
for  riches,  which  is  the  end  wherefor  they  went  in  to  settle  there,  and 
they  spent  their  substance.  God  our  Lord,  who  is  the  knower  of  all 
things,  knows  the  when  and  the  how  in  which  those  riches  must  be 
made  manifest  to  men,  that  they  may  enjoy  them.  Por  to  him  only 
is  it  given  to  know  this,  for  thus  He  revealeth  to  us,  saying  :  non  est 
iKslrum,  non  est  tempera  del  momenta.* 

124.  And  not  only  have  the  citizens  [vecinos]  of  New  Mexico  not  en- 
joyed riches,  but  the  lash  of  God  hath  been  always  upon  them.  It  is 
the  most  oppressed  and  subjected  people  in  the  world  [observe  that  he 
speaks  not  of  the  Indians  but  the  colonists  themselves] ;  for  they  are 
not  masters  of  their  own  will  nor  their  own  property  ;  since  with  ease, 
and  without  their  power  to  make  resistance,  these  are  taken  from  them 
with  the  strong  hand,  leaving  them  naked,  and  the  others  rich.  These 
are  the  secret  judgments  of  God. 

125.  And  if  all  that  has  been  said  were  not  enough  that  men  should 
take  heart  to  enter  the  interior  country  to  see  and  enjoy  so  great  riches 
as  God  our  Lord  hath  there  in  keeping,  for  all  the  incredulous  who  are 
slow  in  believing,  the  following  occurrence  was  enough  to  make  them 
bethink  themselves  [caer  en  la  cuenta]  and  emerge  from  their  incre- 
dulity, 

126.  [It  was]  when  that  holy  man  Pray  Juan  de  HRcalona,  priest  of 
this  province  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  was  guardian  of  the  monastery  of 
Quanhquecholan.  One  evening  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  at  the  hour 
for  repeating  the  Ave  Maria,  he  was  with  his  companions  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  pdtio  [court]  of  the  church,  for  the  heat  of  the  harbor 
compels  it  [such  outing].  They  repeated  the  Ave  Maria,  and  all  went 
upon  their  knees  to  pray  it.  The  prayer  finished,  all  the  priests  rose, 
save  the  holy  man  Pray  Juan  de  Bscalona,  who  remained  in  prayer ; 
for  while  the  rest  prayed  the  Ave  Maria  he  was  snatched  away  in  spirit. 
The  other  priests,  since  they  knew  and  respected  him  for  saintliness, 
left  him  and  resumed  their  promenade  in  the  pdtio.  At  the  end  of  a 
bit,  the  holy  man  began  to  cry  out,  saying  *^Beatiprimi!  Beati primi/*^-\ 
The  priests  who  heard  him  were  in  great  attention  and  care,  to  see  if 
they  could  hear  any  other  thing.  But  they  heard  no  more,  and  were 
left  in  this  desire  to  know  what  he  meant  in  those  words  *'  Beati  frimil 
Beaii  FrimiP^  rex>eated  twice.  His  rapture  over,  and  when  he  haa  come 
to  himself,  the  priests  enquired  of  him  what  voices  had  been  those ; 
but  he  would  say  nothing,  and  the  priests  remained  at  last,  like  in- 
quisitive folk,  in  the  wish  to  know  that  mystery.  Another  day  the 
holy  man  coming  to  "reconcile"  himself  (that  he  might  celebrate 

•The  friar  mbcct  Spanisli  with  hte  Urtla. 
fXatin)   '*Happjai«|liafli«t.'* 
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maAS^  under  confeMioa  to  one  of  the  said  ptiests,  the  confessor  ques- 
tioned him  Tery  searchingly  to  tell  what  voices  had  been  the  Toices  of 
the  night  before.  And  the  priest  replied :  "  On  this  condition,  Father ; 
that  so  long  as  I  live  no  one  shall  know  the  casei  I  will  tell  it."  Ihe 
confessor  gave  him  his  word  not  to  tell  it  to  anvone  while  he 
[Bscalona]  shonld  live.  And  this  word  being  given,  he  [Kscalona]  said : 

127.  '*Yon  shall  know,  my  Father,  how  yesterday  evening,  when 
we  were  praying  the  Ave  Maria,  there  were  revealed  nnto  me  all  the 
riches  and  temporal  goods  which  God  onr  I/>rd  hath  in  keeping  in  the 
interior  country  of  New  Mexico,  under  the  North.  Likewise  it  was  re- 
vealed to  me  how  frailes  of  my  Father  St.  Francis  are  to  discover  it ; 
and  how  the  iirst  that  enter  there  must  be  martyred ;  the  which  were 
represented  unto  me,  and  in  the  spirit  I  saw  them  martyred ;  and  re- 
joicing to  see  them  endure  the  martyrdom  with  such  eagerness  and 
strength — for  that  [reason]  I  said  ^Beatiprimi  /  Beati  Primil^ 

128.  "Likewise  it  was  revealed  to  me  how,  when  this  has  passed, 
and  after  that  land  shall  have  been  watered  [irrigated,  regado\  with  the 
blood  of  these  martyrs,  the  Spaniards  shall  go  in  there  to  enjoy  so 
many  riches  as  are  there." 

120.  And  this  holy  man  with  this  good  desire  [himselQ  went  in 
unto  New  Mexico  with  the  second  expedition  the  priests  made  in  the 
time  of  Don  Juan  de  Oiiate ;  and  made  a  beginning  of  the  baptism  in 
the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  [This 
pueblo  is  still  on  the  Rio  Grande,  some  30  miles  above  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico]  ;  Indians  of  the  Quires  nation.  In  the  which  pueblo  he 
finished  the  days  of  his  life  holily.  The  prodigies  which  befell  this 
holy  man  with  those  Indians  are  many ;  but  as  has  already  been  said 
this  is  a  narrative  and  not  a  history,  so  to  be  brief  I  do  not  put  down  all 
that  happened. 

130.  I  know  not,  most  reverend  Father,  what  heart  there  is  so  turned 
to  flint  that  with  these  things  it  would  not  soften  and  become  more  than 
soft  wax,  and  desire  to  be  of  the  first  to  enjoy  such  a  palm  and  such  a 
crown.  Since  our  serafic  religion  so  much  giveth  the  honor  to  God  our 
Lord,  and  we  receive  from  His  liberal  and  frank  hands  each  day  so  many 
mercies  ;  for  unto  our  sacred  religion  and  not  unto  another  He  hath  re- 
served this  enterprise  to  honor  and  ennoble  still  more  this  poor  flock. 

131 .  I  have  given  information  to  Your  Most  Reverend  Paternity  con- 
cerning all  these  things,  with  what  brevity  and  best  style  the  shortness 
of  my  understanding  and  my  clumsy  language  can  attain ;  that  as  a 
pious  Father,  on  whom  it  depends  to  care  for  the  well-being  of  those 
souls,  you  may  open  the  door  and  give  leave  that  all  the  priests  who 
may  have  the  spirit  go  in  apostolically  unto  the  interior  country  and 
new  world  of  New  Mexico.  Without  receiving  wages  from  His  Majesty, 
but,  as  I  say,  like  apostles,  what  priests  this  holy  province  of  the  Holy 
Gospel  hath,  as  it  hath  had  them  always,  of  very  great  zeal,  that  desire 
to  go  in  among  those  infidel  and  barbarous  nations,  to  lay  down  their 
lives  among  them  in  imitation  of  Him  who  for  love  of  us  laid  down 
His  life  upon  the  tree  of  the  Cross. 

132.  After  I  had  finished  writing  this  narrative  there  came  into  my 
hands  the  narrative  which  follows,  wherewith  the  seal  is  set  to  all  these 
truths  about  this  great  world  of  New  Mexico,  called  Spain  the  Greater, 
which  is  so  great  as  a  mainland  that  other  like  it  has  not  been  dis- 
covered.   Because    .     .    . 

133.  Toward  the  South  one  can  go  by  land  to  [So.  lat.]  52 >^*,  which 
Is  the  Strait  of  Magellan  ;  and  toward  the  North  it  has  no  limit  shown, 
for  it  is  as  it  were  illimitable. 

134.  This  land  is  from  North  to  South  21 7B  leagues  long. 

135.  From  the  Bast  to  the  West  it  has  [a  width  of]  1277  leagues — for 
there  are  that  many  from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Mendocino.  Thanks 
be  given  to  the  Most  High,  who  created  it    Amen. 
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Karrative  of  the  Holy  Mother  Maria  de  Jesnn;  Abbess 
of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara  de  Agreda. 

130.  It  it  very  probable  that  in  proeecnting  the  exploration  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  conversion  of  those  souls,  a  kingdom  shall  be  reached 
which  is  called  Tidam,  400  leagues  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  the 
West,  between  the  West  and  the  North.  According  to  what  is  under- 
stood, it  is  between  New  Mexico  and  the  Quivira ;  and  if  perchance 
this  be  an  error  the  cosmography  will  aid  the  taking  of  information  as 
to  other  kingdoms ;  called,  the  one,  that  of  Chillescas ;  the  other,  that 
of  the  Gnismanes,  and  the  other  of  the  Aburcos,  which  form  the  bound- 
aries of  this  said  kingdom  of  Tidam.  And  discovered  if  they  be,  it 
shall  be  endeavored  to  learn  if  in  them,  particularly  in  Tidam,  there  be 
knowledge  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  by  what  means  and  methods 
our  Lord  hath  made  it  manifest. 

1 37.  We,  Don  Francisco  Manzo  y  Zufiiga,  elect  Archbishop  of  Mexico, 
of  His  Majesty's  Council,  and  of  the  Royal  [Council]  of  the  Indies  : 
We  particularly  charge  this  inquiry  upon  the  reverend  Fathers  and  cus- 
todians of  the  said  conversion  [missionary  organization]  that  they 
make  inquiry  and  solicit,  with  the  exactness,  faith  and  devotion  such  a 
matter  requires ;  and  that  of  what  shall  result  [from  the  investigation] 
they  give  us  advices  in  such  manner  as  to  convince.  Wherefrom,  with- 
out doubt,  shall  proceed  great  increase,  spiritual  and  temporal,  unto  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God  our  Lord.  Given  in  Mexico,  on  the  18th  day 
of  the  month  of  May,  1628  [the  text  has  the  palpable  misprint  '*  1682"J. 

Francisco  Manzo  y  Zuf^iGA, 

Licentiate. 
[Fray  Ger6mino  has  quoted  here,  of  course,  not  the  famous  report  of 
the  famous  abbess,  but  the  official  endorsement  of  the  archbishop.    He 
now  concludes  his  own  "  Relacion"]. 

138.  This,  most  reverend  Father,  is  that  which  has  been  seen,  heard 
and  learned,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.  And  I  certify  to  your  rever- 
ence that  I  have  not  given  it  all  the  weight  I  could,  but  rather 
have  fallen  short  [have  understated  it],  fearing  its  various  seeming  to 
incredulous  men.  For  these  ordinarily  are  persons  who  have  never 
gone  outside  their  own  little  village,  and  know  only  one  cura  and  one 
sacristan  ;  so  that  all  they  hear  seems  to  them  impossible  ;  and  [they 
think]  the  world  cannot  be  as  big  as  it  is  painted,  because  they  do  not 
arrive  any  further  with  their  understanding  than  their  eyesight  reaches. 
But  to  men  of  action,  and  well-read,  nothing  of  this  obfuscates  the  un- 
derstanding ;  because,  as  they  have  it,  they  can  grasp  this  and  much 
more.  The  certainty  is,  that  by  not  completing  the  exploration  of  this 
land,  His  Majesty  would  lose  a  great  world.  And  may  our  Lord  guard 
Your  Most  Reverend  Paternity,  as  all  we  your  sons  desire.  Amen. 
Praise  be  to  God.  

The  Cactus. 

BY  ST.  W.  LOVKJOY. 

With  shining  upturned  face,  despite  alarms, 

And  armored  cap-H-pie  in  co^t  of  thorn 

Like  wsrriorsaint,  the  cactus  greets  the  morn  ; 

Or  dervish,  praying  with  wide-open  arms  ; 

So  facing  Bast,  sun-lover,  proferring 

A  votive  sun,  a  little  gold-liucd  flower, 

And  brimming  cups  of  purple  wine  as  dower ; 

Her  prayer  and  psssion.  love  and  offering, 

To  one  great  faithful  friend,  the  Sun,  are  given. 

Nor  qui*e  alone:  her  kin  close  grouped  in  bands 

Spread  far  and  wide  and  claim  the  desert  sands  ; 

And  from  the  sun-devoted  field  is  driven 

All  alien  worship.    Thus  with  gifts  she  stands 

Adoaas^  pmying  with  uplifted  hands. 


The  card  (on  another  pa^e)  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Pattersoa,  prealdent 
of  the  I/0«  Angelca  National  Bank  and  of  thii  corporation, 
ACSUl'ITAL-  ihonld  folly  abaolve  him  from  any  anspicion  of  complicity 
in  the  literary  biaa  or  editotial  viem  of  tbia  magaiine.  All  he 
haa  ever  conaeoted — or  been  asked — to  do  la  to  give  of  a  ahrewd  and 
honorable  bmiDeas  maa's  time  to  a  labor  of  love  for  Califomia.  That 
he  kI'S'i  and  generonaly.  To  exonerate  any  other  stockholder  before- 
hand, It  may  be  aaid  now  that  the  Lams  OF  Sunsbinb  ii  edited  by  ita 
editor.  Furthermore — oat  of  old-farhloned  respect  to  the  law  of  Cali- 
fornia, now  broken,  I  believe,  by  every  other  pnbDcation  in  California — 
the  editor  signa  bis  name  to  what  he  write*.  Very  likely  there  are  other 
Btockholdera  who  disagree  with  him  alxint  polilics,  reiieion,  literature 
and  tailoring.  Tbia  is  merely  surmise  ;  they  have  never  bothered  to  tell 
him,  nor  he  to  ask  them.  The  only  esaential  agreement  is  that  all  of  ns 
loTC  California,  believe  in  her,  have  faith  that  she  is  not  too  illiterate  to 
oonntenance  a  magazine.  Whatever  credit  the  maKstlne  may  win — and 
among  the  scholarly,  everywhere,  it  haa  won  reepect — is  theirs  to  share  ; 
and  every  Westerner's.  Whatever  faults  it  has  they  are  nowise  to  blame 
for.  Any  bad  proof-resding,  low  standards  or  heretical  opinions  belong 
ezclnsirely  to  the  debit  of  the  only  person  alive  wbo  has  anything  to  do 
with  them.    That  Is  the  editor.     And  that  is  what  editors  are  for. 

Mr.  Patterson  I  have  known  and  loved  for  IS  years.  I  induced  him  to 
come  from  Ohio  to  Califomia — which  probably  never  secnred  a  better 
citizen,  nor  was  ever  more  kind  to  one.  To  this  day  there  is  no  man 
whose  word  I  would  rsrher  have  ;  and  I  know  he  woald  take  mine. 
Still,  he  wonld  not  qnit  the  Presbyterian  Church  even  though  I  begged 
him  to ;  nor  yet  becanse  he  ia  aware  that  there  other  denominationa  with 
more  meml>ermhip.  It  wonld  be  as  Imposalble  to  coax  or  bully  his  con- 
victione  aa  to  bay  them  ontright.  Posnbly  that  la  one  reaaon  why  wtt 
are  friends. 

He  haa  no  more  need  of  the  magazine  than  I  have.  He  gives  gener* 
erously  of  hla  time,  for  the  aatne  reason — and  long  after  hehas  been  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  many  of  the  host  of  directorates,  chair- 
maushipa  and  other  responsfbilites  in  which  he  was  involved. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  the  magazine  feela  rather  proud  that  it  re- 
tains him — for  California's  sake. 

If  we  conid  always  agree  with  our  friends,  this  wonld  bt  a  bappy 
world — nnleM,' indeed,  some  friction  arose  astowAtcA  friend  thonid  be 
the  one  to  agree.  Bnt  as  we  cannot,  the  practical  thing  ia  to  pick  frienda 
on  anch  caratnal  licea  as  manhood,  honor  and  sincerity — and  then  for- 
give them  though  they  insist  on  being  active  Presby  teriana  when  they 
roally  ought  to  be  middling  Methodists. 

***        I  And  since  this  undivided  and  rather  tiresome  responsibility  of 

"■**''  the  editor  for  his  own  mind  seems  to  pnzile  and  irritate  a  raUier 

THaosBT"  larger  number  of  honcEt  people  than  one  might  perhapa  ex- 
pect in  tbia  year  of  God's  grace  1900— poaaibly  as  many  aa  one  per  cent, 
of  the  readera — It  may  at  last  be  necessary  to  become  penonal  for  once. 
Tha  magailiic  of  comae,  ia  ma  chiefly  for  thoae  who  con  gneaa  why;  Imt 
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it  is  not  here  to  sneer  at  those  who  have  not  happened  to  think  whj. 
It  has  a  mind— or  what  serves  as  one.  With  snch  equipment  as  it  has-- 
and  with  every  fiber  thereof— it  believes  that  in  a  republic  it  is  every 
man's  dnty  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  It  does  not  know  of  any 
excuse  for  deadheading.  It  has  dear  friends  who  can  run  their  railroads. 
banks»  farms,  shoeshoiM  or  whatnot,  and  let  their  citizenship  slide ;  ana 
they  mav  be  right  But  if  ihtyfelt  as  it  does  they  would  ^  as  it  does.  Their 
greater  fortune  is  merelv  in  finding  some  way  to  fancy  themselves  non- 
responsible.  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  good  enough  pattern  of  an  American  for  it 
to  cut  by,  never  prayed  for  "a  government  of  most  of  the  people,  1^  as 
many  of  the  people  as  are  not  too  busy,  for  snch  of  the  people  as  can 
make  it  worth  while." 

The  magazine  believes  that  this  republic  is  just  now  at  a  point  when, 
more  than  ever  before,  it  needs  the  best  thought,  the  highest  courage, 
the  most  unselfish  devotion,  of  every  man  in  it.  Nations  are  deter* 
mined  not  by  dreams  but  by  policies ;  in  a  republic,  policies  are  made 
by  the  people.  When  the  people  get  tired  of  their  job,  it  isn't  a  repub- 
lic. A  few  office  holders  cannot  run  a  democracy,  no  matter  how  good 
they  be. 

A  nation  of  human  beings  is  human.  Therefore  it  can  be  good  or 
bad.  To  be  good  requires  effort ;  to  be  a  good  nation  requires  general 
effort.  One  will  search  history  in  vain  for  record  of  any  nation  that 
ever  drifted  into  perfection.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  all  died  in 
their  due  time,  because  they  got  to  drifting.  Enough  people  didn't 
care,  or  "couldn't  leave  the  store,"  or  ** guessed  someone  else  would 
attend  to  it."  Even  national  conceit  never  saved  them.  Tbe  hope  for 
America  (in  such  Americans  as  have  any  other  hope  than  conceit)  is 
that  this  late  land,  founded  on  the  creed  that  every  man  has  a  heart  and 
head  of  his  own  and  may  be  trusted  to  use  them  when  he  is  not  only 
pven  a  chance  to  but  is  in  honor  sworn  to  use  them,  shall  succeed 
in  perpetuity  where  all  lands  have  failed  whose  creed  was  that  one  man 
or  a  class  could  relieve  the  crowd  of  its  responsibilities. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  time  in  a  republic  when  the  citizen    wbbn 
can  safely  or  decently  shirk  (ns  individual  responsibility.  And  can  wb 

equally,  of  course,  there  are  times  when  to  be  so  busy  with  shirk? 

loans  or  real  estate  or  literature  that  you  cannot  attend  to  your  plain 
dnty  as  a  plain  American  is  even  more  disastrous  snd  more  shsmeful 
than  at  other  times.  When?  In  science,  perhaps,  the  historic  crises. 
To  the  individual,  assuredly,  whenever  he  thinks  there  is  a  crisis.  Pos- 
sibly, also,  we  shall  be  held  responsible  for  caring  enough  and  using 
common-sense  enough  to  know  if  there  is  a  crisis  or  not. 

To  any  sound  mind  it  is  probably  not  pleasant  to  harp  everlastingly 
on  one  string.  There  are  plenty  of  things  l)etween  the  cover  of  G<^'s 
visible  handiwork  which  almost  any  intelligence  can  find  interesting. 
Certainly  it  is  a  morbid  temper  which  prefers  to  be  disagreeable,  other 
things  being  equal.  But  it  is  only  putty  which  daxe  not  be  disagree- 
able when  other  things  are  not  equal. 

This  magazine  of  course  is  published  primarily  for  the  West,    hbkbtic 
It  is  therefore  used  to  beings  *' heretic."    Seventy  million         Svbn nv 
Americans  do  not  believe  the  West  is  a  good  place  to  live  in ;  GBOORAnnr. 

four  million  Americans  do.  But  the  magazine  begs  no  one's  pardon  for 
disagreeing,  early  and  often,  with  the  70,000,0CX).  This  is  doubtless  con- 
ceit. A  vote  of  17  to  1  ought  to  convince  any  modest  person  that  two 
and  two  make  three.  Any  man  that  will  love  a  girl  whom  fifty  men 
do  not  love  (mostly  because  they  never  chanced  to  see  her)  is  evidently 
opinionatedt  Yet  you  never  knew  a  lover  converted  by  that  majority 
or  by  that  taunt. 
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^™B  One  reatan  why  this  magazine  prefert  the  West  ia  that  the 

BSTTSm  West  is  more  independent     It  hirea  out  leas  of  its  thinking. 

WRST.  It  is  leas  content  with  hand-me-down  clothing  for  its  mind — 
be  that  mind  42-inch  or  29.  And  our  West  is  the  freer  edge  of  America ; 
and  Ameriei  altogether  is  West  to  the  countries  that  hold  np  their 
hands  with  a  "  please,  ma*am.  may  I  think  ?  '*  It  began  with  a  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  and  to  this  day  it  never  got  any  aerions  utility 
of  any  citizen  who  in  his  own  person  denies  or  forgets  that  declaration. 
He  may  "  bring  money  into  the  town ; "  bat  he  is  no  pro6t  to  his 
country.  No  nation  can  be  independent  much  longer  than  it  ia  made 
up  of  independent  individaals  When  a  majority  of  its  citizens  will 
sell,  barter,  swap,  convey,  lend,  dodge  or  loaf  away  their  direct  individ- 
ual duty,  then  the  country  ia  sold  out  also. 


This  magazine  is  a  human  product.    It  can  make  mistakes. 
■  Donbtless  it  does.    But  it  will  never  make  the  last  and  vilest 

mistakb.  mistake  of  thinking  it  can  dodge  itself.  It  will  never  think 
that  an  American  can  get  rid  of  his  obligations  as  an  American  by 
moving  West,  or  by  running  a  magazine,  or  writing  books,  or  conduct- 
ing a  department  store,  a  church,  a  college,  a  bank,  a  pawnshop  or  a 
potato  patch.  Whichever  of  these  equally  honorable  industries  he  pur- 
sues, he  is  protected  by  American  law  ;  and  every  American  has  a  ahare 
and  a  duty  in  making  that  law,  by  his  vote  and  voice.  If  he  denies,  re- 
nigs,  dodges  or  sneaks  out  of  that  share,  his  country  does  not  need 
him.  This  absurd  Western  magazine  is  published  in  the  belief  first 
that  an  Americanos  soul  is  his  own ;  second,  that  his  country  has  as 
much  as  a  half  interest  in  that  souL  If  it  is  mistaken,  it  has  no  fear  of 
death.  It  would  be  sorry  to  live  in  an  America  where  this  teas  no 
longer  true. 

WHAT  It  is  not  aimed  at  those  who  have  the  kind  of  mind  to  imagine 

IT  IS  that  it  alienates  friends  for  fun  or  indigestion ;  that  it  loves  to 

NOT.  lose  money;  that  it  is  a  vehicle  for  vanity  or  a  refuge  for  failure — 
or  that  friends,  enemies^  "policy,"  fear,  favor,  anonymous  letters  or 
signed  ones,  comfort  or  convenience  or  its  own  "  tired  feeling  "  will  be 
reckoned  in  whatever  it  may  happen  to  deem  its  obligations.  Some  of 
these  obligations  it  heartily  wishes  it  didn't  have  to  feel ;  but  its  inge- 
nuity has  thus  far  been  insufficient  to  discover  some  way  of  putting  itaelf 
to  sleep.  And  as  it  could  never  permanently  intereat  people  who  think 
it  ought  to  doze,  it  is  modest  enough  not  to  um  at  them  at  all. 

*o^9  Philosophers  agree  that  human  motives  are  always  more  or  leas 

cotD  mixed ;  and  frankness  must  apply  philosophy  at  home.    Pos- 

FACTS.    sibly  even  an  inborn  and  undunted  American  independence  is 

fortified  by  the  knowledge  that  it  cannot  be  *' ptmished,"  as  well  as  by 

the  faith  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be.    And  for  such  as  may  need  the 

information,  certain  plain,  every-dav  reasons  why  may  be  set  down. 

The  Land  op  Sunshins  was  not  founded  to  let  anyone  into  print,  nor 
is  it  run  to  keep  anyone  there.  It  is  not  an  asylum  for  the  disappointed. 
A  great  many  Western  periodicals  have  been  bom  simply  because  no 
Bastern  periodical  cared  to  relieve  the  promoter's  itch  for  type.  7%is 
magazine  is  based  simply  and  solely  on  the  faith  that  the  West  had  a 
right  to  something  better ;  that  what  is  too  illiterate  for  the  Bast  is  too 
illiterate  for  the  West ;  that  if  such  service  is  to  be  given  at  all  it  ahould 
be  competent ;  as  cultured,  as  unfawning,  as  thoughtful  as  the  temper  of 
the  West  is  believed  to  be.  He  gives  little  who  only  gives  what  he  can- 
not sell. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  make  a  living  out  of  California.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  as  commendable  as  it  is  fortunate.  But  this  writer  has  for  five  years 
been  giving  his  living  to  California.  To  do  justice  to  the  labor  of  love, 
with  the  material  at  hand  (aince  it  requires  more  than  double  the  work 
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anj  Eastern  magazine  editor  ever  does),  has  compelled  him  practically  to 
cease  from  the  literary  activities  which  are  far  more  '*  profitable  "in 
money  and  reputation.  It  has  compelled  him  to  refuse  an  aversge  of 
five  books  a  year,  and  *'  articles  *'  uncounted  ;  it  has  put  him  two  years 
behind  on  contracts  with  the  Harpers,  the  Macmillans  and  other  respect- 
able houses.  And  it  has  been  a  matter  of  course,  not  of  complaint  or 
boasting.  It  is  no  credit— just  sentiment.  So  long  as  California  cares 
for  the  offering,  so  long  it  will  be  hers ;  in  love  and  faith  and  pride  of 
her.  And  the  indications  are  that  she  is  not  tired  of  it.  And  anyone 
who  likes  to  imagine  that  anyone  so  foolish  as  to  do  this  sort  of  thing 
will  be  "wise **  enough  to  count  the  cost,  is — welcome  to. 

The  magazine  has  never  printed  a  more  reluctant  page— nor  a  less 
apologetic.  It  has  refrained  for  two  years,  under  consiaerable  provoca- 
tion. Being  Western,  it  has  aimed  to  be  as  clean  from  braggadocio  or 
apology  as  high-class  Eastern  magazines  are,  if  a  little  less  timid  ;  and 
more  free  than  vulgar  Eastern  magazines  are.  It  has  tried  to  keep 
high  standards.  Whether  it  has  succeeded  is  best  proved  by  the  rock- 
bound  fact  that  even  the  Eastern  critics,  and  all  of  them,  respect  it ;  that 
it  has  enlisted  with  it  the  Western  writers  who  count.  There  is  not  a 
failure  on  its  list ;  not  an  incompetent  using  the  msgazine  as  a  life-pre- 
server. It  is  a  rally  for  the  West's  sake,  of  people  wno  could  get  more 
money  for  the  same  work,  who  devote  a  percentage  of  their  marketable 
brains  to  patriotism.  It  is  the  first  time  such  a  thing  was  ever  done  in 
the  West — or  anywhere  else ;  the  agreement  of  a  bieind  of  successful 
people  to  give  money's  worth  and  brain's  worth  to  Western  literature. 

Though  Western  and  small,  the  magazine  is  conceited  enough    as  to 
to  feel  a  right  to  its  own  manhood.    It  makes  this  explanation  thv 

simply  for  those  who  honestly  oppose  or  do  not  understand  it ;  OTHSma. 

not  Decanse  it  is  afraid  of  them,  but  because  it  l>elieves  they  have  rights 
also.  But  that  done,  it  turns  to  the  Americans  who  need  no  explanation 
— ^the incomparably  larger  share  of  its  clientage;  the  men  and  women 
who  do  not  a^ree  with  it  in  everything,  but  do  agree  with  it  in  the 
thing[  upon  which  all  else  hinges.  Many  of  them  do  not  even  know  Cal- 
ifornia ;  many  care  little  for  orange  crops,  frontier  stories,  Indian  poli- 
cies, Western  history,  climate  as  a  means  of  grace,  or  some  other  things 
the  magazine  cares  much  about  But  they  care  about  Americanism,  and 
like  It.  To  this  class  the  magazine  is  proud  to  acknowledge  its  debt. 
They  have  enabled,  and  they  enable,  its  faulty  but  single-hearted  cni- 
aades.  Probably  no  magazine  ever  had  better  cause  to  care  for  its  read- 
ers J  and  (in  no  vain  glory,  but  simply  as  showing  that  it  does  not  flatter 
in  Its  estimate  of  the  West)  no  Western  magazine  ever  before  had  so 
many  readers  to  care  for.  It  has  more  subscribers  and  more  business 
than  any  other  monthly  west  of  Chicago  ever  had ;  and  perhaps  the 
reason  is  that  it  would  sooner  lose  every  subscriber  and  every  advertiser 
than  its  respect  for  the  West,  which  naturally  includes  self-respect. 

All  educated  Westerners  will  note  with  consternation  that  the    how  arb    

University    of  Chicago  has   decided  to  adopt    **  drummer"        THBFtiOHtr 
spelling.     And   not   consternation  only,  but   blushes ;    for  fax.lbn. 

Chicago  is  near  enough  Western  to  be  able  to  bring  reproach  on  us. 
The  only  comfort  is  that  this  astounding  sin  of  crudity  and  unculture 
was  perpetrated  only  by  a  narrow  majority  in  the  university  **  congre- 
gation." 

The  West  has  suffered  enough  aspersion  of  it9  scholarship ;  mostly 
through  the  provincial  ignorance  of  its  critics — for  it  has  hardly  ever 
before  given  so  sound  a  reason  for  criticism  as  this.  And  if  Chicago  is 
careless,  the  real  West  is  not.  We  have  high  schools  which  could  do 
such  a  thing,  but,  thank  heaven,  no  colleges.  California  has  two  uni- 
versities in  every  respect  equsl  to  the  University  of  Chicago  ;  in  many 
respects  far  suparior.    Stanford  or  Berkeley  could  no  mora  descend  to 
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these  heif-beked  cacographiet  than  they  oofuld  vote  to  abolish  litentme. 

Thete  are,  indeed,  many  good  men  and  some  few  learned  ones  who 
favor  the  deformed  spelling,  because  they  see  only  one  side  of  the  case« 
Bat  this  "reform"  is  inyariably  a  confession  of  ignorance  of  etymology. 
No  man  who  really  understands  the  legitimate  descent  of  words  ever  did 
or  ever  will  favor  any  project  to  make  them  vagabond  bastards.  The 
restlessness  belongi  only  to  those  who  do  not  quite  know  why  words 
are  spelled  »s  they  are.  Their  feeling  is  purely  commercial;  and 
while  a  "drummer*'  is  entitled  to  use  words,  he  isn't  the  man  to  de- 
termine* them. 

These  "spelling  reformers"  are  generally  good  people.  They  would 
quietly  reprove  the  Creator  by  making  all  trees  equilateral,  with 
branches  opposite,  straight  and  unvarying — their  idea  of  "order."  And 
as  God  made  trees  disorderly,  they  can  hardly  rest  till  they  have  cut 
the  trees  down,  run  them  through  the  saw-mill  and  the  planing-mill, 
and  then  dyed  the  boards  all  the  same  color,  and  piled  them  in  a  nice, 
"regular"  laml>er-yard.  How  much  superior  their  boards  are  to  a 
forest  I 

Words  are  as  natural  growths  as  trees,  and  as  eloquent  of  the  soil 
they  sprung  from.  Even  when  all  are  transplanted  into  the  greatest 
linguistic  woodland  man  ever  swung  in  the  branches  of,  you  can  tell 
the  Australian  encalyptos  and  the  Peruvian  pepper-tree  and  the  Mexican 
mahogany  and  the  Ceylonese  teak  and  the  Himdlyan  bamboo  from  the 
Bnglish  oak.  It  is  because  of  these  exotics  (rom  every  land  that  we 
have  the  noblest  language  on  earth.  The  real  "English"  has  been 
multiplied  twenty-five  times ;  and  our  tongue  today  has  five  times  the 
vocabulary  of  any  other,  twenty  times  Shakespeare's,  forty  times 
Homer's.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  some  trouble  to  learn,  and 
some  further  trouble  to  spell.  But  those  who  are  too  lazy  for  it  should 
frankly  stand  as  bad  spellen,  not  as  reformen.  Scholars  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  spelling  Bnglish,  and  no  desire  to  have  it  fall  under  the  shears 
of  those  Noah's  Ark  gardenen  who  are  never  content  till  they  have 
clipped  a  cypress  into  a  "sore  thumb"  or  a  square  hedge  with  balls 
on  top.  A  surpassing  beauty  of  Bnglish  is  that  it  is  a  garden  of  the 
world's  flora ;  their  habit  a  little  conformed,  but  their  parentage 
undenied. 

Not  in  scholarship  only  are  these  intermeddlen  unripe ;  they  lack 
even  a  carpenter's  sense.  They  try  to  measure  everything  by  one  rule, 
without  knowing  how  long  the  rule  is  or  whether  there  is  a  rule.  If 
there  is  any  way  to  "  break  all  ten  commandments  at  once"  they  do  it 
with  their  "  decalog."  They  write  "  thru"  for  through— but  they  dare 
not  take  their  own  u  seriously.  T0  and  i/tt^  and  S/€w  and  waa,  and  ^im 
and  two  and  /i^«— what  are  they  going  to  "  du"  about  these?  And  if 
they  can  make  sko£  into  "shu",  what  will  they  pervert  sAco  into  ?  Put 
an  accent  ?  But  that's  as  much  type  as  the  old  way,  and  more  bother — 
and  bother  is  their  only  devil. 

K  is  simpler  than  ch  ;  f  than  ph  ;  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to  emas- 
culate our  thousands  of  Greek  words.  The  same  sandpaper  of  igno- 
rance would  obliterate  many  other  nationalities  of  woxds.  Of  course 
the  polyglot  Bnglish  cannot  be  dressed  down  to  a  multiplication  table. 
All  these  gentlemen  could  do  would  be  to  take  away  the  only  safe  rule, 
and  substitute  still  more  exceptions.  But  they  will  never  be  allowed  ta 
There  will  always  be  enough  scholars  who  know  and  love  the  tongue, 
and  can  spell  it,  to  save  it  from  the  drummers,  who  neither  know  nor 


TRV  ON  x^  |g  Qot  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  record,  undenied  by  any 

^^^  one,  that  the  Filipinos  care  enough  for  liberty  to  have  fought 

8H0B.     for  it  against  tremendous  odds  for  more  than  a  year.    They 

may  not  be  fit  to  govern  themselves ;  but  thus  long  they  have  baffled 
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the  attempts  of  the  jcfcatest  nation  on  earth  to  govern  them.  That  also 
is  not  denied.  If  the  ''rebels''  are  '*only  a  few  oppressors*'  of  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  Filipinos,  how  does  it  chance  that  the  overwhelming 
••victims"  of  the  **  dictator"  don't  help  ns  out?  If  the  **  rebellion"  is 
over,  how  does  our  Lawton  get  killed  in  battle  nine  miUs  from  Manila  f 
How  would  it  do  to  judge  these  things  by  ourselves  ?  We  may  be  too 
•mart  to  acknowledge  the  Golden  Rule,  as  by  authority  of  the  Man 
of  Nazareth — one  trouble  with  us,  perhaps,  is  that  we  have  so  many 
people  who  are  superior  to  him  who  was  a  Man,  whether  he  was  God  or 
not — but  there  is  no  better  business  or  legal  test.  Wc  run  our  business 
on  the  standard  that  what  we  do  not  like  people  to  do  to  us  we  should 
not  allow  them  to  do  to  others.  And  suppose  we  use  this  common- 
sense  test  on  the  Islands.  What  would  we  do  if  England  were  bringing 
us  civilization  and  freedom,  and  we  were  her  Filipinos  ?  There  isn't  an 
American  who  doesn't  know. 

The  Argonaut  seems  to  be  the  only  journal  on  the  Coast  with    why 
foresight  enough  to  see  what  the  Imperial  trend  means  to  Cali-  wak8 

fornia.    It  means,  of  course,  the  sacrifice  of  California.    We  ^^  ^ 

cannot  keep  out  nor  fine  the  products  of  our  new  *'  possessions,"  which 
raise  the  same  things  that  California  does.  We  cannot  shut  subjects  of 
the  United  States  out  of  the  United  States,  as  we  can — and  have  been 
obliged  to — the  alien  Chinese.  When  we  force  the  unwilling  to  accept 
this  country  as  their  country,  then  they  must  be  free  in  it.  All  this 
means  that  the  cheap  products  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines are  to  come  into  the  market  in  equal  competition  with  California 
products,  and  that  the  coolies  who  raise  those  insular  crops  are  to  come 
to  crowd  American  farmers.  People  such  as  build  the  homes  which 
make  California  the  garden  of  the  world,  cannot  compete  with  Filipinos. 
And  nothing — not  even  the  moral  wrong  of  "giving  liberty"  by  giving 
death — is  more  astounding  than  the  lack  of  Yankee  shrewdness  which 
characterizes  this  policy.  "Our  Islands"  will  be  *'a  good  thing"  for 
syndicates,  trusts,  promoters  (and  I've  nothing  against  these  per  x^), 
and  for  a  small  number  of  merchants  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 
Bnt  to  the  people  who  produce,  the  men  who  have  farms,  fruit  ranches, 
sugar-beet  fields,  garden  homes,  it  will  be  a  wedg^  of  ruin.  Ruin  to 
their  pockets.  Whatever  they  think  of  the  ethics  of  expansion,  they 
will  do  well  to  take  their  business  sense  o£f  back  of  the  house  and  shake 
out  the  careless  moths  from  it.  The  millstone  is  there,  the  hole  is 
through  it,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  look.  If  they  know  of  any 
way  to  put  a  protective  tariff  between  Arizona  and  California,  or  any 
method  of  keeping  Coloradans  from  migrating  to  New  York  whenever 
wages  shall  be  forty  times  as  high  in  New  York  as  in  Colorado ;  if  they 
are  just  aching  for  a  competition  that  can  produce  the  same  things  at  a 
tenth  of  the  price  it  costs  them  to  produce  these  things — why,  then, 
they  had  better  turn  over  and  resume  their  nap. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  ns,  genius  has  not  yet  been  made  a  quali-    ^>^S  USES 
fication  of  citizenship.    The  country  would  be  in  a  bad  way  if  of  thk 

a  man  who  honestly  uses  all  the  brain  he  has  were  disqualified  hrad 

because  he  has  not  more.  And  one  very  good  use  of  brains  is  to  know 
what  better  brains  are  doing.  We  do  not  have  to  invent  a  new  language 
or  multiplication  table  for  ourselves,  nor  discover  the  law  of  gravitation 
nor  in  any  otherwise  flounder  along  as  though  no  one  had  ever  lived  be- 
fore ;  and  amid  their  thoughtless  millions  now  and  then  a  Cadmus,  a  Co- 
lumbus, a  Newton,  a  Huxley.  Even  in  current  life,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
know  what  the  ^reat  thinkers  think.  Of  course  a  great  man  can  be  mis- 
taken. Bnt  he  is  no  more  likely  to  l)e  than  a  little  man.  His  opinion 
does  not  absolve  anyone  else  from  thinking.  But  if  we  are  going  to  be 
influenced  by  opinion,  as  we  all  are,  more  or  less,  we  might  as  well  lean 
on  statesmen  as  on  politicians ;  on  the  intellects  marked  to  outlast  the 
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9ige%,  as  npon  the  emotions  of  the  music  hall,  the  penny-a-liner,  or  the 
schemer,  which  notoriously  perish  tomorrow.  And  if  we  do  not  care 
mnch  about  brains,  the  same  "  practical "  rules  we  acknowledge  to  be 
the  only  sound  ones  in  examining;  a  witness  in  a  petty  larceny  case  are 
none  too  good  to  judge  bigK«r  things  by.  We  invariably  take  acconnt, 
in  law  and  business,  of  the  witness's  **  bias  for  or  against."  Is  he  preju- 
diced by  love  or  hatred  ?  Is  there  '*  any  money  in"  his  evidence  ?  If  so^ 
it  counts  against  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  testiSes  palpa- 
bly against  his  own  "  interest ;  "  who  tells  the  thing  he  is  likely  to  be 
mobl^d  for,  is  weightier — unless  to  the  mob. 

Certainly,  for  instance,  men  like  James  Bryce  and  John  Morley  and 
Herbert  Spencer  have  no  axes  to  grind  in  opposing  the  Boer  war  and 
holding  England  in  the  wrong.  They  are  Bnt^lishmen — ^and  patriotic 
ones,  it  there  have  ever  been  any.  They  are  of  England's  greatest ;  and 
on  the  other  side  is  no  Englishman  their  peer.  They  certainly  do  not 
hope  to  gain  money  or  position  or  popularity  by  standing  like  rocks 
against  the  wave  ot  popular  excitement.  They  know  that  they  will  be 
cursed  and  hated— perhaps  pelted — by  multitudes  of  the  mediocre  (and 
less),  whose  children  will  live  to  parrot  history  which  will  be  written 
precisely  from  the  point  of  view  of  Bryce  and  his  class.  Multitudes  and 
furors  do  not  make  history  ;  they  simply  fill  the  docket  the  court  passes 
judgment  upon ;  the  judgment  which  endures  when  the  litigants  or 
offenders  are  forgotten.  As  for  what  Gladstone  would  have  felt  and 
done  in  this  disgraceful  war,  of  course  every  well  informed  man  knows 
by  what  Gladstone  did  before,  when  the  same  great  empire  bullied  the 
tame  little  republic — ^and  got  a  Majuba  Hill  for  precedent. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  trouble  to  see  the  motives  of  the  con- 
scienceless Rhodes  and  Chamberlain,  and  those  who  eon  make  money, 
fame,  social  distinction  out  of  war's  ^lory.  And  we  would  be  very  blind 
if  we  could  not  appreciate  how  easy  it  is  for  such  **  interested  parties"  to 
play  npon  the  homely,  manly  virtues  of  a  mass  less  shrewd  than  they, 
though  incomparably  more  honorable.  As  the  devil  can  quote  scripture, 
there  was  never  a  politician  yet  who  said  :  **  I  am  unpatriotic.  God  is 
against  my  plan.  It  is  for  our  country's  shame.  But  let's  do  it,  for 
there's  good  stuff  in  it  for  me,  and  you  fellows  will  enjoy  hurrahing  and 
won't  really  mind  the  taxes."  Nay  I  The  song  of  the  thievish  politician 
is  just  as  high-sounding  as  the  song  of  the  honest  statesman.  So  the  onlv 
safety  for  the  plain  man  is  to  let  songs  go  by,  and  decide  soberly  in  his 
own  head,  and  with  disinterested  advice,  if  he  must  have  advice,  just  what 
is  patriotism  and  what  isn't.  The  reason  why  nations  have  made  mis- 
takes in  past  history  is  chiefly  that  schemers  realized  how  much  easier  it 
is  for  almost  any  man  to  fall  in  after  the  brass  band  than  to  keep  his  own 
way.  It  is  easier  for  those  who  do  not  fall  in  as  well  as  for  those  who 
do.  For  it  has  never  yet  been  discovered  that  brains  make  a  man  less  a 
patriot.  And  when  it  shall  be  discovered,  it  will  be  time  to  hunt  around 
for  a  new  kind  of  patriotism— one  that  can  stand  the  light. 

A  STRAW  Xhat  the  American  people  sympathize  with  the  little  Boer  Re- 

ZN  THS  public  in  its  magnificent  fight  against  odds,  is  certain.    The 

WIND,  newspapers  don't  count  for  much ;  some  are  committed  to  the 
Administration,  and  others  are  partisans  against  it.  And  a  partisan  on 
either  side  of  any  question  is  never  quite  convincing.  But  the  striking 
thing  is  that  this  sympathy  of  a  republic  for  a  republic  is  so  strong  and 
has  been  so  felt  that  the  Administration  no  longer  dares  to  keep  its  atti- 
tude of  polite  contempt  for  the  Boers,  and  its  righteous  conviction  that 
the  noble  land  which  ''stood  by  "  us  when  we  jumped  on  someone 
cannot  possibly  do  wrong.  No  student  of  affairs  would  need  to  read  of 
crowded  pro-Boer  mass-meetings  all  over  the  country  to  know  where 
the  country  stands.  He  knows  by  the  sudden  change  of  base  at  Wash- 
ington, re  the  emissary  of  the  Transvaal. 
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A  good  American  must  have  considerable  trouble  first,  even  if    ^^^^  ^** 
he  finally  succeeds,  in  forgetting  that  the  definition  of  a  re-  ^^^ 

public  is  hardly  to  be  taken  from  that  republic's  enemv.    Kn-  witnkmM. 

glish  politicians  (mind  I  do  not  say  England)  declare  that  the 
Transvaal  is  not  a  republic.  And  that  is  all  any  American  newspaper 
has  to  go  on  when  it  reprints  the  definition.  But  is  anyone  aware  that 
the  English  politicians  of  that  day  thought  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were 
a  republic?  Or  that  they  were  good  enough  to  govern  themselves? 
They  did  not  think  so  even  in  1812,  when  they  impressed  American 
seamen  and  bullied  the  weak  nation  past  endurance — and  got  nobly 
thrashed  by  the  little  boy  they  had  bullied.  Does  anyone  really  ex- 
pect the  present  Irord  Norths  to  say,  "  Oh,  yes,  the  Transvaal  is  a  re- 
public, as  ignorant  and  unwashed  as  the  American  Colonies  were, 
though  far  more  compact ;  but  we  find  it  convenient  to  suppress  this 
republic  before  it  gets  too  big  '*  ?  That  would  be  a  nice  plea  with  which 
to  come  to  Americans  for  sympathy,  wouldn't  it? 

Now,  what  is  a  republic  ?  Is  it  a  property  qualification  ?  Is  it  a 
country  so  big  and  so  rich  and  so  well  manicured  that  it  can  do  as  it 
likes?  Or  is  it  any  country,  little  or  big,  rich  or  poor,  in  homespun  or 
Tuxedos,  that  calls  itself  a  republic  and  fights  to  the  last  ditch,  against 
hopeless  odds,  for  the  right  to  govern  itself? 

If  we  are  willing  to  despise  any  republic  whose  enemies  say  it  _^ 
isn't  a  republic,  and  that  its  desperate  fight  is  simply  to  main- 
tain an  unwashed  oligarcy  (though  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  manhood. 
oligarchs  alone  who  are  holding  at  bay  the  largest  army,  and  the  best 
equipped,  that  England  ever  sent  to  any  war),  we  certainly  are  not  yet 
at  a  point  when  we  can  despise  manhood.  To  every  man  with  the 
breath  of  life  in  his  veins,  courage  is  good.  Every  man  who  is  not  him- 
self a  cur,  loves  a  hero.  And  the  boy  who  faces  a  giant  is  a  hero.  The 
Lion  has  no  reservations  in  admitting  that  Buller's  **men  are  splendid." 
They  are  English  soldiers,  not  English  politicians.  Their  individual 
bravery  is  tested  and  stands  the  test,  and  gives  us  all  a  new  pride.  But 
war  is  judged  not  only  by  the  soldier  but  by  the  side.  And  there  is  no 
courage  in  the  Imperial  Goliath  tackling  the  Republican  David.  Every 
American  who  inherited  humor  has  doubtless  reflected  already  that  we 
have  no  columns  in  the  newspapers  telling  us  how  ''brave*'  the  people 
around  the  bulletin  boards  in  Pretoria  are,  nor  about  the  '*grim,  stern 
faces"  in  the  Pretoria  Clubs.  And  when  we  remember  the  yards  of 
this  interesting  matter  we  have  set  before  us  from  London,  and  that  at 
the  last  census  England  (not  counting  Australia,  Canada  nor  any  other 
colony)  has  only  about  39  times  as  many  people  as  the  Transvaal,  the 
humor  of  the  matter  becomes  hard  to  elude. 

The  editor's  series  of  studies  of  California,  now  begun  in    what 
Harper's  Magazine* ^  may  have  one  special  interest  that  can  ex-         ^^^  WEST 
cusc  reference  to  it  here.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  first  extensive  mbahs. 

consideration  of  the  West  from  a  purely  Western  point  of  view—and  of 
course  to  be  typically  Western  means  to  have  been  Eastern  once.  The 
only  complete  Westerner  is  one  who  understands  both  East  aud  West, 
not  only  by  study  but  by  habit.  In  no  other  fashion  under  heaven  can 
he  quite  realize  how  much  the  West  means  even  to  him.  The  most 
striking  and  the  most  vital  philosophic  fact  about  Californians  is 
that  they  are  converts,  graduates,  whose  geography  is  determined  by 
choice,  not  by  chance.  Yet  all  our  serious  books  are  by  Easterners — 
far  more  talented,  as  sympathetic  as  one  could  ask,  and  almost  all  of 
them  fired  to  prophecy  even  by  a  few  wisely-focussed  tourist  weeks  in 
the  new  world  they  write  about.  But  all  were  outside.  If  they  had  really 
understood  California  they  would  be  here  yet — or  their  bones  would. 


'Jaavkry.lMO.    ]|wi]ltosMMB«itlMb«Cw««h«iMMi4urtUl«CMappwr.   After tkiiltthkar«d  to 
tetelk«MBlia«itr. 
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Tbey  are  like  St.  Anthonys  philosophizing  abont  love.  They  know  that 
it  is ;  they  know  it  is  beautiful  ;  they  have  seen  "a  man  leave  father, 
and  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife."  But  they  cannot  translate  it 
literally.  They  cannot  even  philosophize  best,  with  a  philosophy  un- 
touched by  love — for  perhaps,  in  the  higher  sense,  love  is  only  un- 
derstanding. And  they  cannot  quite  understand  how  a  Westerner  feels, 
nor  why  he  feels  so. 

If  it  seems  immodest  at  this  date  to  write  of  a  theme  so  much  greater 
|[enias  has  been  given  to,  it  is  at  least  immodesty  which  has  tried  to 
justify  itself.  Not  only  by  the  practical  fact  of  experience,  but  by  the 
humdrum  of  more  patient  and  longer  study. 

What  California  really  is,  why  it  is  so,  what  it  must  mean  in  its  own 
future  and  in  the  future  of  the  nation  it  has  so  tremendously  influenced 
for  half  a  century — and  is  now  to  influence  more  than  ever — trying  to 
learn  from  every  predecessor,  but  not  afraid  also  to  think,  these  articles 
are  meant  as  much  for  Westerners  as  for  Bastemers.  Much  in  them 
will  seem  revolutionary  to  the  Bast ;  but  the  writer  will  be  genuinely 
grateful  to  anyone,  anywhere,  who  will  disprove  any  of  his  facts  or  un- 
dermine his  conclusions.  Any  honest  desire  to  teach  carries  the  equal 
anxiety  to  learn.  And  it  seems  to  him  that  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous lessons  man  can  teach  or  learn  is  the  real  evolutionary  meaning  of 
the  West 

Senator  Beveridge  has  been  in  Lnzon.  Therefore  "  of  course  he  knows." 
Probable  he  has  also  been  in  New  York ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  wild 
clamor  of  New  Yorkers  to  have  him  arbitrate  their  destinies.  Not  every 
tourist  is  a  statesman.  Even  should  Mr.  Beveridge  in  some  future  vaca- 
tion make  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StateSt 
he  might  return  (still)  the  Boy  Orator  of  the  Wabash. 

The  Lion  has  t>een  accused  of  being  "  sarcastic."  Maybe.  At  auv 
rate  he  is  never  cynical.  Cynicism  is  despairing  and  selfish.  Sarcasm  is 
a  weapon  of  hope.  It  is  to  provoke  thought.  It  may  also  provoke  those 
to  whom  it  is  a  bother  to  think  ;  but  this  is  not  its  aim  nor  its  fault.  If 
people  will  think  of  their  country  as  much  as  they  should,  they  may 
think  as  little  as  they  like  of  this  aggravating  fellow  citizen. 

Messrs.  Beveridge  and  Barrett,  who  speak  for  the  Administration, 
wisely  avoid  discussion  of  morals  and  American  history.  Their  only 
text  is,  how  much  money  we  can  make  by  forgetting  our  history  and  oar 
morals.  Like  good  salesmen,  they  are  here  to  talk  faster  than  the  cna- 
tomer  can  think ;  but  all  they  really  say  is $. 

A  drummer  naturally  does  not  look  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
or  the  Gettysburg  address  for  arguments  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods.  Neither 
do  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Beveridge,  the  Administration's  commercial 
travelers.  And  for  the  same  reason — ^it  wouldn't  help  them,  and  thev 
"  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it,  anyhow.  All  you  care  about  (a 
the  money."    But— have  they  quite  "  sized  up"  their  customer  ? 

President  McKinley,  ''swinging  round  the  circle,"  assures  ns  that 
''there  is  no  expansion  question — we  have  already  expanded."  Sol 
The  President  has  expanded ;  and  the  people  need  not  bother  them- 
selves further.  If  they  are  real  good  people,  they  will  not  even  talk 
about  it.  Now — what  sort  of  a  leaden  counterfeit  mind  is  it  that  can- 
not see  how  nearly  this  spells  dictatorship  ? 

Some  very  respectable  people  seem  to  imagine  that  the  only  way  to 
be  unpatriotic  is  to  fail  "  to  whoop  it  up"  when  the  signal  is  given. 
This  is  an  error.  A  man  can  be  unpatriotic  by  being  more  kinds  of  a 
fool  than  Nature  specified  him  to  be.  Also,  by  putting  his  mind  in  hit 
mouth,  leaving  his  conscience  in  the  other  pocket,  and  "  guessing  that 
everything  will  come  out  all  right." 

Chas.  p.  Luious, 


Alice  Mone  Baile.  Mn.  Earle  Iibb  a  good  vital  "  nearneu,"  with  all 
her  unimpeachable  Kholatsbip.  She  Kems  instiDctiTClj  to  know  and 
be  attracted  to  the  moct  bninan  side  of  a  subject ;  and  thankB  to  this 
grace  she  makes  very  human  what  she  has  arrived  at  by  tedious  and 
arduons  dradgery.  Her  researches  in  the  dusty  catacombs  of  the  colo- 
nial dsys  are  thoronf;h ;  and  thoroughness  in  history  lor  aoythini;  else] 
means  dmdgery.  But  from  among  these  dry  bones  she  has  the  splen- 
did gift  to  bring  as  forth  beauty  and  life.  Her  latest  Tolnme,  Child 
Life  in  CelonialDayi,  is  a  most  handsome  book  of  400  pages;  admirably 
and  fully  iltuatrated,  and  of  astonishing  detail.  For  a  fair  compansoa, 
it  atsnda  for  more  actual  research,  probably,  then  went  to  make  the 
whole  list  of  several  hundred  "  timely  "  books  already  published  ubout 
the  Spanish  War  and  its  results,  From  a  sober  standpoint  of  scholar- 
ship, entirely  regardless  of  political  bias,  it  is  worth  the  whole  pot- 
boiling  of  Ihem.  And  it  is  of  even  more  nnivenal  appeal.  It  tnust  be 
a  peculiarly  empty  head  and  heart  which  can  miss  the  interert  oi  such 
a  volume ;  and  certainly  no  American  scholar,  even  in  the  most  unlike 
direction,  can  fail  to  honor  Mrs.  Earle  very  highly  for  her  characteristic 
labors.    The  MacmilUn  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.    (2  50. 

Ifl^etiitia  be  in  part  the  retention  of  yontb — and  in  so  baid  a    ^^*^, 
defiaiilon  it  sometimes  seems  that  the  nearest  solution  may  be  bot  " 

that  it  is  to  keep  the  yonng  ability  to   feel  and  be  imprened,  BOT 

even  after  we  are  old  and  experienced  enough  to  harness  our  impres- 
sions—why,  Wm  Allen  White  (what's-the-matter-with-Kansas  White) 
has  a  certsin  strealc  of  it.  For  while  moat  of  ua  turn  more  or  less  sober 
cari-horses  as  the  load  of  life  is  piled  heavier  behind  us,  be  has  kept  the 
wild  colts  of  imsginatioa  snd  desire,  tbongb  his  wiist  has  learned 
strength  and  certainty  in  their  guidance.  His  recent  Court  b/  BoytiilU 
Is  a  distinct  intoxication  to  anyone  that  was  ever  within  that  jurisdic- 
tion. If  st  times  perhaps  a  little  conscious,  it  is  an  uncommon  book — 
and  uncommonly  good.  His  boys  are  such  hey  boys  I  And  his  sym- 
pathy end  underatandtng  are  so  swift  and  clear  as  to  be  inevitable.  The 
preachment  at  the  outnet  is  very  warming;  and  the  stories,  as  it  were  a 
recess  from  the  dry  school  of  Now,  l»ack  every  fellow  to  his  old  play- 
CTound.  The  Donbleday  &  McCInre  Co.  For  sale  by  C.  C.  Parker, 
Lioa  Angeles.    fl.SO. 

It  Is  also  a  Kansas  White,  bnt  an  nntike  and  steadier  one  who     VOVt^ 
compels  oar  less  ready  sttentlon  to  a  much  more  nncomfort-         amotuhr 
able  tbeme.     Doubtless  all  of  us  look  a  trifle  askance  at  the  COLO! 

problem  novel — pariicnlarly  of  those  impudent  problems  which  ques- 
tion the  eternal  fitness  of  our  stupidities.  Aside  from  our  natural  dis- 
trust of  any  suggestion  that  we  could  posisibly  be  improved,  it  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  perhaps  the  average  advocate  of  change  is  less 
fcfonner  than  t«b«],  lets  constmctive  than  destructive — and  less  bal- 
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anced  than  either.  It  is  hard  to  see  new  light  without  becominjc  a  bit 
dazed.  Enough  in  the  usual  "reform"  creed  antagonizes  our  real 
sense  to  encourage  and  fortify  our  reluctance  which  is  solely  from 
habit. 

It  is  a  fine  triumph  for  Mr.  White  that  he  has  written  a  novel  hinged 
wholly  upon  the  "  University  Settlement"  without  making  a  socialist 
tract  of  himself.  The  actual  conditions  he  sees,  sanely  and  clearly  ;  if 
in  learning  them,  he  has  escaped  forming  theories,  he  is  indeed  a  rare 
human ;  but  he  keeps  his  theories  in  bis  head  and  writes  only  his  facts. 
His  attitude  is  in  the  proper  sense  judicial.  The  strongest  criticism  of 
the  book  is  that  it  has  not  quite  enough  swing.  It  is  too  much  a  pic- 
ture, not  enough  the  drama  which  is  real  so  long  as  the  footlights  bum. 
The  love  of  the  patrician  missionarying-girl  for  the  mechanic  is  possi- 
ble enough,  and  indeed  logical.  But  to  bridge  the  chasms  of  fiction 
we  must  have  not  only  logic  but  the  compulsion  of  sympathy ;  partic- 
ularly when  the  chasm  is  such  Differences  as  have  given  Mr.  White  his 
title.  But  it  is  an  uncommon  book,  in  its  restraint  and  in  its  ease.  Mr. 
White  (who  is  wintering  in  Southern  California)  is* to  be  congratulated; 
and  there  will  be  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  may  be  his  next  work. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 

CRAWVORD's  Judged  by  the  long  standards  (which  are  of  course  the  only 

MA8TBR-  sufe  oues)  Marion  Crawford*s  Via  Cruets  is  the  novel  of  several 

PiaCB.  years.  It  is  an  optimistic  token,  too,  that  such  a  novel  has  al- 
ready, in  a  few  months,  run  up  a  sale  of  some  53,000.  Vulgarities  may 
sell  better  yet ;  but  we  are  not  quite  spoiled  when  a  book  of  this  stature 
can  still  be  a  popular  success,  as  well  as  a  joy  to  the  judicious.  One 
of  the  blessedest  privileges  nowadays  is  *'  not  to  have  to"  read  the  new  ; 
but  one  really  cannot  afford  not  to  read  this  masterpiece,  perhaps  the 
largest  novel  of  the  crusades  since  Scott  lis  whole  atmosphere  and 
scope  are  rare  in  this  day,  or  in  any  other ;  and  "  Bleanor"  may  safely 
be  measured  beside  any  heroine  in  fiction.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  60 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York.    |1.^0. 

™^  Of  a  charm  wholly  its  own,  an  achievement  quite  worthy  to 

Two-»OtD  ranit  with  **  Uncle  Remus,"  and,  besides  the  equal  humanity, 

ART.  an  added  touch  of  the  artistic,  Howard  Weeden's  Bandanna 
Ballads  is  one  of  the  real  gems  of  the  year.  The  exquisite  feeling, 
sympathy  and  humor  of  these  genuine  poems,  which  are  among  the 
best  ever  written  of  Negro  life  in  the  South,  are  matched  only  by  the 
really  wonderful  photographic  types  which  illustrate  them.  As  one 
who  has  made  perhaps  as  many  photographs  of  types  as  any  person 
alive,  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  so  perfect  a  collection  as  that 
with  which  Miss  Weeden  graces  her  poems.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  con- 
tributes a  worthy  introduction.  The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New 
York.    C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.    $\. 

^^OM  An  uncommonly  judicious  compilation  "  from  the  stores  •f 

CAi^iVORNiA  Bnglish  verse,  made  for  the  youngest  readers  and  hearers,"  is 
BDJCATORS.  The  Listening  Child,  by  Lucy  W.  Thacher.  of  Nordhoff.  Cal. 
It  merits  the  high  commendation  so  high  a  critic  as  Thos.  Wenlworth 
Higginson  gives  it  in  a  foreword — **it  has  not  often  been  my  lot  to  en- 
counter [a  selection]  one  so  carefully  thought  out  and  intelligently 
arranged." 

The  Thachers  are  constructive  educators,  whose  thought  and  fame  are 
far  wider  than  the  retired  little  Californian  Kden  where  their  activities 
are.  The  quality  of  Mrs.  Thacher  is  evidenced  in  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion her  editing  shows;  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Thacher  (who  is  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  these  pages)  writes  for  introduction  an  inspiring  and  sound 
'*  Short  talk  to  children  about  poetry."  Ella  Higginson  is  the  only 
Western  poet  represented  (she  ha«  four  numbers),  Joaquin  Miller  and 
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Bret  Harte  apparently  not  being  deemed  quite  the  tnilk  for  babes.  But 
here  is  a  compiler  with  taste  not  to  forget  the  most  perfect  memory  in 
any  eight  lines  of  English — Leigh  Hunt's  matchless  ''Jennie  Kissed 
Me."  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  E.  X.  Good- 
year, 319-323  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 

It  has  been  a  lon^  time  certainly,  and  in  human  probability  it    ^  good 
will  be  as  long  a  time  again,  that  one  must  look  about  for  an-  ^^^ 

other  who  can  write  a  sea-story  with  W.  Clark  Russell.    And  STORY, 

as  he  is  no  lubber  at  a  love-story  either,  he  makes  the  sort  of  tales  that 
people  sit  up  to  read.  His  newest,  /lote  Island^  is  all  Russell — which 
means  that  it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  pick  up  than  to  lay  down.  H.  S. 
Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

One  will  not  need  to  be  reminded,  in  reading  Prairie  Folks ^  that    garland 
the  writer  is  the  identical  Hamlin  Garland  with  whom  the  same  ^^ 

reader  may  often  have  been  very  much  out  of  patience.    It  is  homb. 

the  same ;  but  not  quite  the  same.  The  old  hard  strength  is  here ; 
the  old  merciless  vision  for  the  **  practical**  (which  is  apt  to  be  as  un- 
scientific in  its  verdict  as  dreamy  idealism  is) ;  but,  here,  in  their  own 
despite,  informed  with  some  persistent  stirring  of  romance.  There  is  a 
rift  in  the  sullen  horizon,  and  a  new  light  upon  all  the  cold  landscape. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  mere  accident  of  allocation  ;  maybe  Mr.  Garland's 
least  depressing  stories  happened  to  come  free  for  a  book  at  about  the 
same  time.  At  any  rate,  this  seems  to  me  the  most  satisfactory  of 
his  books.  There  is  no  diminution  of  his  uncommon  strength,  and 
rather  savage  insight  for  savagery,  bv  the  new  note  of  hope  or  of  cour- 
age (which  comes  to  the  same  thing) — the  quality  which  so  much  lacks 
in  his  usual  atmospheres.  The  rude  life  is  all  here,  with  its  animalism, 
its  roughness  and  hardness  and  meanness ;  but  it  is  no  longer  as  one 
without  hope.  These  short  stories  are  of  real  power  and  stir.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.    $1.25. 

Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood*s  Spanish  Peftgy  is  worth  liking,    whkn 
even  without  its  historic  figures.  It  is  a  well  digested  and  sym-  LiNCOWf 

pathetically  told  little  story  of  life  in  New  Salem  when  Abe  ^^  YOUWO. 

Lincoln  and  Dick  Yates  were  youn^  men  there  ;  and  weaves  them  into 
the  woof  very  efiectively.  For  so  simple  and  brief  a  tale,  several  char- 
acters— "  Peggy,"  her  Indian  guardian  and  her  Canadian  boy-lover,  the 
bearded  hag  and  the  villainous  uncle — secure  unusual  hold.  Several 
fine  photogravures  of  scenes  intimate  to  Lincoln's  early  life  add  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  a  handsome  book.    H.  S.  Stone  &  Co..  Chicago.  $1 .50. 

Lovt  Made  Manifest^  by  Guy  Boothby,  is  a  feverish  novel,     F^GM 
which  begins  with  boy  and  girl  love  in  Samoa,  turns  on  a  con-         i*ovB  TO 
quering  literary  hero  who  writes  the  play  of  the  year  in  a  LBFRRS. 

night,  andelsewise  flouts  the  ravening  editor  and  the  usual  experience  ; 
marries  a  girl  he  doesn't  love,  because  he  is  lonely  (while  she  takes  him 
to  pension  her  father),  falls  in  love  with  his  Samoa  girl  now  that  she  is 
married,  runs  off*  with  her  to  the  South  Seas,  and  repents  by  nursing 
lepers.  She  dies,  and  he  is  shot  by  Mr.  Boothby's  idea  of  Spaniards. 
Love  is  made  manifest  enough  in  the  book  ;  but  none  of  it  of  a  sort  one 
would  care  to  domesticate.  Mr.  Boothby  is  not  uninteresting  :  but  he 
would  be  better  for  a  de-Gnnterating  of  his  temperature.  H.  S.  Stone 
&  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.25. 

In  Soldier  Rigdale,  Beulah  Marie  Diz  has  a  story  to  tell  of   ^^ 
matters  nearer  home  and  our  hearts  than  she  told  in  Hugh         COLD 
Gwyeth^  but  with  the  like  formal  understanding  of  a  by-gone  DAYS, 

time.  Her  dealing  is  now  with  the  **  Mavflower  '*  and  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  the  little  colony  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  hard  and  unlovely  lifo  of 
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its  first  years.  The  hero  is  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  whose  name  "  Miles  ** 
allows  the  fetching  in  of  the  title ;  but  Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden^ 
and  other  historic  fibres  are  employed  to  the  book's  advantage.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.    $1.50. 

A  STIRRING  Cy  ms  Townsend  Brady  makes  a  warmly  readable  *  'romance  of 

SKA  the  War  of  1812"  in  his  /^or  ik^  Freedom  of  the  Sea.  Archdeacon 

STORY.  Brady  is  nothing  if  not  patriotic ;  and  his  story,  which  in- 
cludes the  fortunes  of  "  Old  Ironsides  "  and  several  other  mighty  craft, 
is  not  only  active  reading,  but  a  rather  fair  document  just  now  as  to 
Dear  Old  England.  Its  color  of  the  brutality  and  tyranny  which  drove 
us  to  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain  is  not  overdrawn.  The  story 
considerably  atones  for  a  seneral  amateurishness  of  style,  though  not 
quite  for  such  Bnglish  as  had  never  failed  to  return  from  a  cruise 
without  the  laurels  of  victory  wreathed  about  her  mastheads."  Mean- 
ing, of  course,  exactly  the  reverse.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York.    $1.50. 

WKLLS'S  Naturally,  Mr.  H.   G.  Wells  is  neither  Poe  nor  Fitz-James 

ZNG8NIOUS  O'Brien ;  and  no  doubt  he  secretly  thirsts  for  the  blood  of  un- 
TALSS.  ripened  friends  who  would  make  him  so.  But  he  certainly 
suggests  both  these  masters,  and  not  merely  by  category  of  the  pseudo- 
scientific  method  in  fiction,  but  by  measurable  approach  in  rank.  He 
is  doing  their  sort  of  story  better  than  anyone  else  does  ;  probably  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  has  done  since  '*The  Diamond  Lens" — and,  withal, 
in  his  own  fashion.  The  five  stories  which  make  up  his  Taies  of  Spau 
and  Time  are  all  of  an  unusual  mold.  The  first  is  perhaps  weakest — for 
it  is  nearest  imitation.  Bat  all  are  compelling ;  and  particularly  the  one 
with  which  he  had  least  business,  the  "  Story  of  the  Stone  Age,"  which 
is  as  elemental  as  it  is  ingenious.  The  Doubleday  &  Md^lnre  Co., 
New  York.    C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.    $1.50. 

ov  Simple,  manly  and  sound,  M.  J.  Canavan's  Ben  Comedy  "a  tale 

THE  or*D  of  Rogers's  Rangers,  1758-59,"  iaof  a  fashion  no  longer  com- 

SCHOOI,.  tnon  but  none  the  less  commendable.  Its  homely  reality,  un- 
decked with  rhetorical  plumes,  will  be  effective  with  almost  any  boy ; 
for  it  tells  of  Colonial  Indian -wars  just  as  unaffectedlv  as  the  hero  might 
have  told  them  in  real  life.  The  Macmillian  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York.    $1.50. 

SOUNDING  Violet  Hnnt*s  epigrammatic  brightness  does  not  fail  her  in 

THB  The  Human  Interest^  nor  her  sensibility  to  small  things.    In 

SHALXfOWS.  fact,  both  qualities  are  marked  in  this  study  of  a  woman  much 
more  tolerable  between  covers  than  running  at  large.  Other  characters 
are  subordinated — though  sufficiently  sketched — to  this  morbid  "  Mrs. 
Biles"  and  her  self-made  world;  the  stagje,  whose  star  she  is,  and  ap- 
plauding audience  all  at  once.  To  live  a  lie  is  common  ;  to  tell  so  well 
the  living  of  so  thin  a  lie  and  so  believed  by  its  inventor,  is  not  so  usual. 
H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.50. 

OF  In  Orchard  Folk  Elizabeth  Winthrop  Johnson  tells  two  Call- 

OU3BN  fornia  stories  one  rather  wonders  not  to  have  heard  of  before. 

ttALiVORMiA.  Miss  Johnson  has  been  an  occasional  visitor  to  California  for  20 
years  ;  and  is  here  now — but  she  has  learned  something  much  deeper 
than  the  usual  tourist  horizon.  The  old  and  deeper  things  hsve  ap- 
pealed to  this  qniet  woman  ;  and  one  comes  to  admire  not  only  her  in- 
tuition for  them,  but  her  evident  study.  There  is  very  little  in  all  this 
book  to  criticise,  and  a  great  deal  to  commend,  in  local  color ;  and  this  is 
a  good  deal  to  say.  The  most  structural  criticism  to  be  made  of  these 
two  long  stories  is  their  deliberateness.  They  linger.  Yet  they  have 
action  enough,  and  humanity  enough  and  a  much  more  than  average 
aptness  of  woidv    The  Continental  Pub.  Co*,  New  Yoek. 
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The  indefatigable  Moses  King,  who  does  these  things  harder    a  notabi^k 
and   better  tlmn  anyone  else,  has  issued   a  sumptuous,  in-  picturb 

teresting  and  really  valuable  ])ictorial  record,  in  a  substantial  gallery. 

volume,  of  7%^  Dewey  Reception  in  New  York  city. 

There  are  960  views  and  portraits,  showing  every  stage  of  the  cere- 
monies ;  and  instructive,  furthermore,  as  a  gallery  of  the  decidedly  mis- 
cellaneous New  Yorkers — from  Go£F  around  to  Paddy  Diwer,  and  from 
the  President  of  Columbia  College  to  the  saloon-keepers — who  were  the 
officials  of  the  occasion.    346  Broadway,  New  York.    $5. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield  is  not  only  of  the  feeling  for  a    romance 
story — ^that  native  grace  which  cannot  be  acquired — but  a  sym-  and 

Sathetic  observer.    The  heart-warming  quality  is  strong  in  her  color. 

an  Isidro^  a  novel  of  the  West  Indies.  The  local  color  is  at  least  as 
accurate  as  we  may  expect,  and  far  more  e£fectively  used  than  average 
experience  teaches  us  to  expect.  Love  enough  and  high  enoup^h  ;  hate 
enough,  and  its  fruits ;  and  a  judicious  use  of  climatic  and  social  possi- 
bilities in  the  tropics — these  and  her  sympathy  have  given  Mrs.  Crown- 
inshield to  tell  a  very  taking  story.    H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.50. 

A  particularly  attractive  book  for  young  children — a  little    ^OR 
older  they  will  resent  its  condescensions — is  The  Wonderful         ^^B 
Siories  of  Jane  and  John,  by  Gertrude  Smith.    Full  of  the  young. 

right  impulse,  and  generallv  guided  by  wise  sensibility,  these  sketches 
of  the  wonderfulness  of  real  things  approve  themselves.  The  illustra- 
tions by  Alice  Woods  are  unhackneyea  and  add  much  to  the  book.  H. 
S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1 .50. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  began  last  month  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  magazine,  The  International , 'which  promises  to  be  gen- 
uinely important.  The  editorial  board  comprises  an  American,  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  German,  and  a  Frenchman  in  each  of  its  twelve  departments, 
and  all  famous  men.  The  departments  include  history,  philosophy, 
psychology,  sciolosy,  comparative  religion,  literature,  fine  art,  indus- 
trial art,  physics,  biology,  medicine  and  hygiene,  geology  and  geog- 
raphy.   $3  a  year,  25  cents  a  number. 

Parts  III  and  IV  of  Our  Islands  and  their  People,  fulfill  the  promise 
of  their  predecessors.  They  are  sumptuously  printed,  portfolio  size, 
each  with  a  well  done  color  frontispiece,  a  profusion  of  extremely  good 
photographs,  and  the  text  to  carry  them.  For  their  pictorial  interest 
and  information  they  are  highly  desirable.  In  24  parts,  50  cents  a  part. 
The  N.  D.  Thompson  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis. 

The  very  title  disarms  criticism  of  Some  Homely  Little  Songs,  by  A. 
J.  Waterhouse.  They  are  just  that — and  sometimes  a  little  more — the 
uncounterfeit  verses  of  a  man  you  think  yon  would  like  to  know.  Whita- 
ker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco,  publish  for  Lillian  Leslie 
Page  a  pretty  brochure  of  her  verses,  under  title  Forget-me-nots,  50 
cents. 

A  very  tasteful  '*  Lark  edition  "  of  Kipling's  ' '  Mandalay  "  is  issued  by 
the  Doxey  Book  Company,  San  Francisco.    75  cents. 

Toyon  Is  a  book  of  holiday  recitations  collected  by  AUie  M.  Felker. 
Paper,  35  cents.    Cloth,  $1.    Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Claus  and  the  BUuk  Cat  are  yokefellowed  by  Wm.  H.  Venable, 
to  point  a  moral  in  a  genial  pamphlet.    Cincinnati. 

The  New  York  World  Almanac  for  1900  is  as  useful  as  its  predecessors. 
Paper,  25  cents. 

'  Chas.  P.  LUMMIS. 
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The  Land  We  Love. 


THE  »KAL  THING    IN   COWBOYS.  rn«*?pj  J.  L  WijUml. 


The  Southern  California  Fig 
Company. 

WHAT   IT   IS,    WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE,   AND    WHAT    IT   PROPOSES 


or  P  andent  llneatK.  ancestral  honor  and  paat  and  pres- 
nkind  make  good  the  claim  to  aria- 
lie  £t(-tree  aristocrat  by  triply  wi- 
st of   the  tree*  to   be    called    by 
)le,  the  record  standa  that  its  broad 
leaves  served  to  ah  rond  the  perish- 
ed ianocency  of  the  pair  in  Bden. 
Over  and  over  again  in  the  same 
familiar  page*,  its  name  appears, 
Rometiines  in  bare  mention  of  its 
accnatomed   nse  for   food,   more 
often  to  point  a  parable,  to  give 
sweetness  to  a  promise  or  add 
terror  to  a  threat.    Not  the  least 
intercating  of  these  allnsiona  is 
the  parable  of  Jotham,  spoken 
more  than  three  tbonaand  yean 
ago.    This  relates  that  on  a  time 
the  trees  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king  over  them  and  said  onto  the  fig- 
tree,  Come,  thou,  and  reign  over  ns.    Bat  the  fig-tree,  weighted  no  less 
with  wisdom  than  with  fmit,  declined  imperial  dignity,  saying,  Sfaotild  I 
forsake  my  sweetness  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees? 

In  other  religions  literature  of  the  Oriental  races,  the  fig-tree  b  given 
even  greater  prominence  and  honor.  Indeed,  it  ia  to  this  day  rever- 
enced as  sacred  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  oi  the  human  race. 

No  canae  for  wonder  here.  Strange  enough  it  would  be  if  the  fig  had 
failed  to  root  itself  deep  in  the  imagination  and  affection  of  all  dwellers 
in  lands  of  its  maturity.  Rapid  In  Its  growth,  it  may  take  np  its  ap- 
pointed task  of  fmit-bearing  in  the  second  year  from  its  planting,  yet  its 
vigorous  and  prolific  life  may  extend  through  many  generations  of  men. 
The  dense  foliage  and  imposing  uze  of  some  varieties  add  beanty  to  the 
landscape,  while  offering  amply  the  shade  so  grateful  in  lands  of  the 
san.  Prodigal  in  its  boun  tj' — a  quarter  of  s  ton  of  fmit  is  no  unnsnal  yield 
from  a  single  tree  in  one  year — the  harvesting  is  an  easy  task,  for  the 
ripe  figa  drop  at  one's  feet.  Delicate  and  delicious  in  flavor  when  fresh, 
highly  nutritious  and  not  without  distinct  medicinal  value,  the  fruit  may 
be  cured  or  preserved  at  small  cost  and  in  a  nnmber  of  ways,  and  may 
then  be  kept  indefinitely  in  store  to  add  to  the  variety  and  relishof  the 
daily  diet.  As  far  back  as  written  or  graven  history  runs,  the  fig  is  on 
record  as  an  Important  source  of  food  supply;  and  countless  ages  back 
of  any  record,  no  donbt,  our  arboreal  antbrop<rfd  ancestors  (if  snch  there 


THE  SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA    FIG    CO. 

were),  tliuiked  their  primitive  diviDitiea  (if  inch  tbeyhad)  for  Itt  pro- 
fiue  gifts. 

From  Egypt  and  Syria  to  Sontbem  California  is  ■  far  cry,  and  from 
prehistoric  maa  to  hit  more  or  less  civilized  descendants  at  the  verge  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  a  farther  one.  Vet  what  has  been  written  is  bnt 
by  way  of  Introduction  to  a  very  plain  and  practical  talk  about  fig  cnl- 
tnre  in  Soathern  CallforniB  and  the  particular  opportunities  in  thatdi- 
rection  now  open  to  the  readers  of  this  article. 


?  CALIFORSIA." 

The  fig  was  among  the  fruits  first  introduced  in  California  by  the  fonnd. 
ersofthe  Missions,  and  has  been  cultivated  here  with  profit  and  advantag 
for  more  than  one  hnndred  ^nd  thirty  years.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
probably  soniething  like  50,000  trees  in  bearing  in  the  State,  mainly  of 
the  black  or  purple  varieties.  In  the  season — which  is  a  long  one,  ex- 
tending  from  early  summer  to  late  fall — the  fresh  fruit  is  freely  eaten 
and  highly  relished  by  most    Califomians.    But   partly  because   the 


LAND    OP   SUNSHINE. 

cboiceit  and  mcMt  highly  flavored  vtrietie*  of  fig  |hwl  iiot|been  intro- 
daced  on  &  commercial  scale  here,  partly  for  lack  of  accnrate  knowledge 
of  the  precise  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  cnltivation  neccMaiy  for 
the  best  results,  partly  on  acconnt  of  imperfect  methods  of  caring  and 
packing,  California  dried  figs  have  not  hitherto  held  equal  rank  in  the 
markets  with  the  Smyrna  product.  In  conseqaence,  the  fig-raialng  and 
packing  industries  have  remained  entirely  insignificant  by  comparison 
with  the  possibilities  if  properly  developed.  How  great  tliese  poaaibili- 
ties  are  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  Smyma-cnred 
^s  to  the  United  Statea  last  year  approximated  ten  million  ponnda. 

The  Southern  California  Pig  Company  indndei  men  of  proved  baaineaa 
capacity,  established  financial  standing,  and  extensive  experience  in 
fmit-raisicg  in  Cslifornia.  Its  organizers  have  been  experimenting  for 
several  yean  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  proceas  for  caring  and  pack- 
ing figi  which  shall  yield  a  product  at  least  eqnal  in  flavor  and  keeping- 


OVBRI^OKIMG  THB  FIG  PLANTATIONS. 

qualities  to  that  imported  from  Smyrna.  In  this  they  are  confident  that 
they  have  sncceeded.  To  give  this  achievement  its  fnlleat  commerdal 
Importance,  it  wai  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  a  greatly 
increased  supply  of  figs  of  superior  quality  to  the  average  grade  now 
produced  in  California.  Accordingly  these  gentlemen  have  carefully  in- 
vestigated the  conditions  of  cllmste,  soil,  moisture  and  altitnde  nndcr 
which  the  Smyrna  fig  reaches  Its  greatest  perfection,'  as  well  u  the 
question  of  which  varieties  of  fig  are  moat  profitable  and  desirable,  and 
their  precise  requlrementa  as  to  care  and  cultivation.  The  resnlts  of  these 
studies  have  been  applied  in  deciding  just  what  locality  in  California 
promised  the  gieateat  certainty  of  success  In  raising  the  figs  which  the 
Southern  California  Pig  Company  will  require  for  Its  packing  and  mann. 
factnring  operation.  What  facts  and  principles  controlled  their  decision 
will  be  stated  in  detail  next  monlh  in  this  magazine.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  present  article,  it  Is  sufficientto  say  that  there  ia  tn  the  western  part 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  near  Ontario,  a  tract  of  land,  limited  ia 
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«na,  bnt,  in  the  beat  jodgineiit  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise,  po»- 
Mssing  every  requirement  for  raising-  figs  equal  to  any  in  the  irorld. 
This  ia  not  a  matter  of  opinion  alone,  bat  is  verified  by  the  nnmeions  fig 
trees  in  this  district — the  "  Smyrna  of  California,"  as  it  Is  entitled  to  be 
named — which  have  now  been  in  bearing  for  more  than  ten  years  with- 
oat  the  loaa  of  a  crop.  (The  illnstratioD  on  a  preceding  page  shows 
one  of  theae  convincing  witnesses.) 

Now,  nowhere  else  has  the  Company  fontid  all  the  conditions  of  the 
ntmoit  snccess  in  fig-raising  bo  perfectly  nnited  as  here.  It  has  therefore 
acquired  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  tract — almost  2,000  acres — 
which  it  proposes  to  snbdivide  Into  20-acre  plots,  plant  with  the  choicest 
varieties  of  figs,  and  sell  at  the  actnal  cost  of  the  land  and  Improvements. 
In  order  that  the  trees  may  be  cultivated  and  cared  for  in  the  most 
skillfnl  manner,  the  Company  have  arranged  for  the  services  of  an  expe- 
rienced fig-grower,  for  many  years  In  charge  of  a  lai^e  plantation  in 
Smyrna,  and  he  is  now  on  bb  way  to  California.     The  price  paid  by  pnr- 
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chaaera  of  20-acre  lots  will  inclode  the  cultivation  and  pruning  of  the 
orchard  for  three  years  under  the  expert  anperlntendence  of  this  gentle- 
man. There  will  therefore  be  no  oecesaary  outlay  npon  the  property 
after  payment  of  the  purchase-price,  until  the  trees  hsve  come  into 
free  bearing. 

Further,  the  Company  propotea,  for  the  handling  of  fruit  grown  on 
their  lands,  to  erect  an  eztenuve  plant,  comprising  curing-grounds,  pack- 
ing-bonaes,  and  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  such  products  as  fig- 
jam,  syrup  of  figs,  fig  biscuits,  and  preserved,  crystsllized  and  spiced 
figs.  On  the  next  page  appears  sn  illustration  showing  samples  of  figs 
preserved  in  various  methods,  which  t<ave  been  prepared  by  the  Southern 
California  Fig  Company  for  exhibition  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Large 
as  the  demand  already  is  for  fig  product:!,  it  is  certain  to  be  very  greatly 
Increased  when  the  public  becomes  acquainted  wUh  the  delidona  pos- 
ribilltles.  For  Instcnce,  the  present  writer  can  vouch  for  it  that  nearly 
fipeffigs  make  a  sweet  pickle  that  is  unsnipassed. 
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Since  the  Sontbenj  CaliforniB  Pig  Company  expects  to  make  its  profita 
not  from  the  salt  of  lands  but  bj  handling-  the  fruit  raised  on  them,  and 
dnce  the  entire  present  product  of  figs  in  Southern  California  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  its  expected  requirements,  it  offera  and  wishes  to  make 
contracts  for  the  purchase  from  the  prodncers  of  their  entire  crop  of 
figs  for  a  term  of  seven  to  ten  years  at  prices  which  will  give  a  large 
annual  return  on  the  capital  invested.  With  this  guarantee  of  a  satis- 
factor;  cash  market,  and  the  freedom  from  risk  of  crop  failnre,  the 
Company  believes  that  iu  fig-lands  give  opportunity  for  a  most  nnnsaally 
desirable,  secure  aod  profitable  invcntment,  besides  offeriog  to  the  buyer 


an   opportunity   of  making   for  himself  a   perfect   home  in    a  perfect 

This  article  has  of  oecessity  beea  very  general  in  its  character, '  exact 
figures  have  not  been  given,  and  details  have  been  lightly  touched.  Of 
one  important  point — the  ideal  charm  of  life  in  Southern  California — 
nothing  has  been  aaid.  Next  month,  as  already  stated,  the  subject  will 
■gain  be  taken  up  in  these  pages,  and  it  will  be  shown  why  this  par- 
ticular locality  has  been  selected  as  the  one  best  adapted  for  successful 
fig  culture.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  bringiug  a  fig  plantation  into 
bearing  and  the  relurna  to  be  expected  wilt  also  be  taken  up.  Meantime 
the  Southern  California  Fig  Company  will  gladly  furnish  the  fullest 
particulars  to  any  persons  interested,  at  its  o£Bce  in  the  Stimson  Building, 
this  city,  or  by  mail. 


The  Belgian  Hare. 


HB  BELGIAN  HARB  aeeius  to  have  been  introdnced  into  tlili 
coontr^  Bt  a  moat  opportune  time.  While  the  demand  for  meat  if 
coBBtaiitlj  increaiing.  not  only  in  the  United  Statea,  but  the  world 
over,  the  supply  of  roeat-prodncing  aoimala  ia  leaa  than  it  haa  been 
for  years.  Settlers  ate  encroaChin);  upon  the  best  of  the  vast  graz- 
ing lands  of  the  middle  West  which  haa  hitherto  anpported  cotint- 
leaa  thonssods  of  cattle.  It  is  therefore  a  paramount  qneation  aa 
to  how  the  suppty  may  be  kept  eqaal  to  the  growing  demand. 
Tbe  recent  high  prices  have  itlmQlBted  production  in  a  measure 
and  at  the  same  lime  curtailed  consumption.  It  ia  not  deairable, 
however,  that  the  demand  should  be  leaaened  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  massea  to  afford  a  liberal  anpply  of  meat. 

The  solution  in  a  large  measure  of  this  perplexing  qneation  is  the 
Belgian  Hare.  It  haa  come  into  our  midat  to  occupy  an  important 
place.  It  is  scarcely  poaeible  to  estimate  the  real  volne  of  an  animal 
that  will  produce  the  superior  quality  of  meat  that  this  one  does  and  at 
BO  small  expense  of  both  time  and  money.  We  have  no  hesilan^  in 
afiiming  that  any  animal  or  fowl  that  will  yield  as  wholesome  and  deli- 
cately flavored  meat  as  ever  was  served  to  kinga,  at  the  nominal  cost  of 
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prodnctioD  of  from  tiro  to  five  cents  per  pound,  will  meet  with  popular 
lavoT  among  all  claMes,  rich  ^nA  poor  alike.  This  in  the  main  is  the 
secret  of  the  anheard-of  receptiun  given  the  Bel^an  Hare  wherevei  in- 
trodnced.  All  who  come  within  the  ladiiu  of  ita  charmed  cdrcle  are 
soon  smitten.  The  little  animal  not  onlj'  wins  for  itself  admirers,  bnt 
makes  enthnsiastic  snpporters  of  most  of  those  who  give  it  the  le&at 
attention.  Its  graceful  form,  docile,  even  afiectionate  dispoaition,  and 
readiness  to  reciprocate  attention,  attract  and  hold  those  who  become 
acquainted  with  it.  It  aoon  becomes  a  pleasnie  to  work  with  it,  and  to 
those  who  have  a  few  hutches  filled  with  Kood  stock,  no  more  fascinat- 
ing employment  can  be  found  thsn  caring  for  them. 

Apart  from  the  splendid  meal-prod ncing  qaalitf  of  the  Bel^n  Hare, 
which  must  ever  be  its  chief  merit,  it  possesses,  as  previottslj  intimated, 
an  interest  for  feocieTS  that  iseqnaled  07  few  animals.     It  is  susceptible 


of  snch  high  breediufi,  attaining  perfection  in  so  many  points,  as  meas- 
nred  by  the  standard  established  by  the  National  Belgian  Hare  Clnb, 
that  there  ia  really  thrilling  iuterest  in  breeding  the  highest  types. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  are  various  ^'od^*  of  the  Belgian 
Hare  from  the  ordinary  thoroughbred  to  the  beantifnt  and  gracefnl, 
even  dainty  animal,  that  scores  from  94  to  96  points,  being  almost  per- 
fect in  every  essential  requirement.  Snch  animals  difier  from  ordinary 
stock  quite  as  mnch  as  a  fine  Kentucky  thoroughbred  horse  from  a 
bronco.  This  statement  is  based  upon  actual  observation,  for  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  the  Belgian  Hare  known  in  the  world  are  owned 
in  and  about  Los  Angeles,  where  they  may  be  seen  dsily.     It  is  evident 
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that  this  itock  radically  HBeit  from  that  wbJch  filled  the  hutches  of 
our  rabbitrie*  six  to  nine  months  ago. 

Some  of  the  breeder*  were  qnick  to  comprehend  the  Bitnation,  realiz- 
ing that,  as  with  other  animals,  the  big  money  was  to  be  made  in  railing 
the  highest  types.  They  immediately  set  abont  secnring  the  best  stock 
in  this  conutry.  Not  satisfied  with  the  acquisitions  thns  made,  however, 
and  sparing  neither  money  nor  pains,  they  began  to  import  from  Eng- 
land. Several  of  these  gentlemen  have  croMed  the  ocean,  spending 
weeks  in  England  in  making  their  selectiona,  and  to  show  thst  they 


have  skimmed  that  country  of  her  finest  specimens,  her  prize-winners 
and  champions,  we  pointtosucbepeciinenaasFalace  Queen  and  Faahoda 
pictured  in  this  article,  and  other  late  victors  of  her  exhibitions,  includ- 
ing the  Challenge  Cup  Winners  of  the  last  two  annual  Crystal  Palace 
Shows  held  at  London.  To  thisevidence  is  added  a  significent  remark  in 
a  recent  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  is  now  on  the  ocean  with  his  pur- 
chases. He  said,  "  The  next  man  who  comes  over  after  stock  will  have 
a  hard  time  of  it.  The  breeders  have  sold  abont  everything  they  had, 
even  to  their  best  yonag  stock  and  finest  breeding  does." 

There  is  really  no  further  necessity  of  making  these  long  journeys 
and  hazarding  valuable  stock,  even  ander  most  favorable  conditions,  bj 
abiprocDt  of  six  thousand  miles.  All  of  the  leading  strains  that  became 
famous  in  Ungland  are  here  in  their  purity,  and  the  progeny,  being 
produced  by  our  intelligent  breeeders,  give  evidence  of  even  being 
superior  to  any  stock  yet  imported. 

SSoutbem  Catifomis  haa  wrested,  not  only  the  claim  of  Denver  as 
being  the  home  of  the  leading  breeders  of  this  country,  bnt  we  believe 
has  robbed  England  herself  of  her  right  to  the  distinction  of  having 
the  best  stock.  Indeed  Lord  Lurgan.  pictured  on  another  page  of 
this  article,  was  purchased  from  English  owners  for  $400,  the  highest 
ptice  ever  given  for  a  Belgian  hare.  Such  an  animal  nevertheless 
naually  pays  for  himself  in  abont  two  months.  Animals  have  been 
sold  from  some  of  our  leading  concerns  at  figures  never  dreamed  of  by 
breeders  in  other  sections.    Nor  is  the  heavy  demand  for  stock  the  onlr 
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ezplanatioa  for  tbeM  loag  prices.  The  fact  is,  no  snch  anpeib  uinuUs 
were  ever  known  to  this  conntry  ai  aome  which,  when  leaa  than  aix 
mouths  old,  have  aold  for  from  (100  to  $300  apit;ce.  It  at  once  become* 
an  interesting  bnaincaa  when  stock  finds  bnyets  at  snch  pricca,  and  sales 
at  these  figntes  are  bj  no  means  nncommon. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  name  the  (^aracteristics  of  the  fancy   Belgian 


hare  so  that  the;  may  be  fully  appreciated  and  comprehended  witboat 
the  specimen  being  seen.  There  are,  however,  aome  points  that  can  be 
emphasized  which  will  aid  in  making  selections,  even  among  medinm 
grade  stock.  The  head  should  have  no  tendency  to  beefiness,  bnt  be  long 
with  thin  chops,  a  good  sized  eye,  round  and  bright  bnt  not  bold.  The 
back  of  the  head  should  stand  out  well  from  the  neck,  while  the  latter 
should  be  free  from  stockineas.    The  ears  should  be  fine  rather  than 


thick  in  texture,  carried  erect,  rather  close  together,  end  five  inches  in 
length  at  maturity.  In  America  there  is  a  tendency  to  breed  for  ertis 
too  long  and  large.  When  such  is  Ibe  case  they  are  apt  to  be  coarse 
and  heavy  and  fall  apart  and  lop.    The  front  view  of  head  pictured  is 
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colored 
belly.  The  forahould 
be  SB  free  as  possi- 
ble from  bine  color. 
White  markinKB 
it  be  confined  to 


the   I 


ider 


ath 


i  of  the 
body.  Ticking, 
which  consiBts  of 
the  black  tipping 
on  ends  of  the 
b  a  i  r  over  the 
back  and  csrried 
down  somewhat 
on  the  Bides,  should 

plentiful.  This 
IS  one  of  the 
finest  points  to  be 
attained.  The  front 
feet  ahonid  be  of  an 
even    red,    and    the 


should  stimu- 
late fanciers  to 
greater  efforts  to 


snch  ■  speci- 

The  body 
should  be  long 
as  per  ilJnstra- 
tionofLord  Brit- 
ain, well  arched 

Sirdar,  with 
round  loin.  The 
eirth  over 
paunch  should 
be  very  neatly 
the  same  as  at 
the  heart.aflbrd- 
ing  that  racy 
appearance  so 
much  sought 
after.  Theftoat 
legs  should  be 
long,  straight 
andfineinbone. 
In  color  the 
hare  should  be 
a  rich  red,  boi- 

hogany  tint. 
This  sboDld  be 
well  carried 
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hiad  ones  as  neatly  so  as  possible.     The  eats  rhould  be  well  laced, 
wliich  means  a  well  defined  black   edge  around  the  tips. 
The  standard  for  weif;ht  is  eight  pounds  for  a  mature  specimen. 
According  to  the  standard  there  aie  certain  dis^nalifications,     Thew 
are  topped  or  fallen  ears,  nhite  front  feet,  or  white  ban  on  same,  and 
decidedly  wry  (.carried  to  one  side)  tail  or  front  feet 

As  an  evidence  that  the  English  people  appreciate  the  meat  produced 
by  the  Belftisn  hare  we  are  informed  that  they  import  annually  from 
Belgium  $3,000,000  worth  of  it.  This,  besides  that  produced  at  home, 
would  indicate  that  millions  of  animals  are  slaughtered  every  year  to 
supply  the  Kaglish  market.  No  effort  has  been  made  in  Belgium  for 
high  breeding,  and  they  have  nothing  in  that  country  bnt  the  common 
stock,  which  lack  the  rich,  delicate  flavor  of  the  meat  produced  by  the 
best  types.  We  do  not  expect  the  common  Texas  cattle  to  yield  beef 
equal  to  our  highly-bred  Herefords.  The  same  law  will  apply  to  the 
Belgian  bun.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  demand  for  the 
meat  in  this  country,  when  the  merits  of  the  Belgian  are  known  and 
the  supply  suf&clent,  will  be  enormous.  There  need  be,  we  believe, 
no  fear  of  an  over-production,  when  it  can  be  put  on  the  market  at 
from  12  to  15  cents  per  pound,  for  at  thst  price  it  is  cheaper  than 
we  may  hope  to  be  able  to  purchase  other  meats,  even  of  a  far 
inferior  quality,  end  at  the  same  time  money  can  be  made  in  raising 
them  at  those  prices- 
There  are  some  characteristics  of  the  Belgian  hare  which  demand 
consideration  for  it  from  people  of  all  sections.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  so  very  cleanly  in  its  habits.  None  of  our  domestic  animals  compare 
with  it  in  this  respect.    It  can  be  confined  in  what  would  be  considered 
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very  small  qnarten  withont  detriment.  Indeed  it  seems  to  thrive  best 
when  kept  closely.  Under  these  conditions  its  mest  is  nadoubtedl; 
more  tender  and  better  flavored  than  it  wonld  be  were  it  permitted  to 

In  its  Ability  to  produce  ita  young  rapidly,  the  Belgian  Hare  is  a 
marvel.  In  this  respect,  also,  it  has  no  equal  among  the  whole 
catalogue  of  our  domestic  animals  or  fowl*. 

The  iniignificant  cost  of  keeping  the  animal  supplied  with 
proper  fbodis  another  point  greatly  in  its  favor,  sad  in  connection 
with  those  above  mentioned,  certainly  commends  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  honseholders  everywhere,  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  breeding  a  bnsiness,  these  essential  advantages  are  of  no 
small  moment. 

It  has  proved  immensely  profitable  in  Southern  Callfomia,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  in  other  sections  if  followed  in- 
telligently. It  re^nves  but  small  capital  to  begin  with,  and  in  a 
remarkably  short  time  aalescan  be  made  of  atock  produced  in  yonr 
own  hutches. 

We  hear  many  reports  of  fabulous  amounts  made  in  the  Belgian 
Bare  business,  some  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  quite 
highly  colored.    It  is  hardly  possible  for  one  to  begin  with  a  single 

Esir  of  bares,  and  in  three  yean,  after  having  sold  {1 5,000  worth, 
ave  a  plant  valued  at  (20.000,  all  the  accumuTation  of  the  original 
investment.  This  Btatement  we  have  jnit  read  In  a  leading  East- 
em  magazine  aathe  achievement  of  a  Los  Angeles  man. 

We  have  no  desire  to  mislead  anyone  by  overdrawn  atatements 
as  to  what  might  be  reasonably  expected  by  those  who  wish  to  go 
into  the  business.  Like  every  other  Hdc,  much  depends  upon  the 
genins  and  adaptability  of  the  management.  For  the  amount  of 
cash  Invested,  and  with  ordinary  bnsineaa  sagacity,  we  believe  it  ixnji  Britain 
will  prove  In  general,  not  only  an  attractive,  but  a  locrative  bnsi- 
ness, either  as  a  little  side  enterprise,  or  as  an  exclusive  calling.  j 
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The  Old  Garden. 

The  garden  of  Dolores!     Here  ahe  walked, 
When,  fretted  on  tbe  twilight'*  pallid  space, 
The  trees  were  black  and  delicate  as  tace, 

Aad  palms  were  etchings,  sharp  and  slender-stalked. 

Now  riots  summer  in  these  magic  closes. 
And  life  is  rounded  in  the  fraileet  sprnj. 

Dolores,  cold,  and  buried  yesterday, 
Is  it  thy  spirit  here  among  the  rosea  ? 
For  restless  murmurs  thro'  the  garden  seek, 

To  ahadowy  cams  the  floweis  naclofie, 

A  blossom  in  the  dark  magnolia  kIowb — 
Or  leaning  pallor  of  an  oval  cheek  J 
Upon  the  dark  is  borne  a  strange  long  cry  ; 

And  one  quick  sob  of  wind  tbe  air  has  moved. 

Ah  1  perfect  garden  that  Dolores  loved. 
Her  soul  has  ceJled  to  thee     .     .     a  last  good-by. 


Night  on  The  Mesa  Trail. 

Night  on  the  mesa  trail,  and  a  glow  o'er  the  hill-top  dying. 

Spectral  shapes  on  the  plain,  and  nearer  the  restless  herd  ; 
Afar  the  cry  of  »  wolf,  and  an  echo  far  replying, 

And  a  shnddering  breath  of  wind,  and  the  chirp  of  a  wakened  bird. 
Night  on  the  mesa  trail,  and  a  wistful  cowboy  singing 

Softly  a  song  of  a  maid — the  song  that  hath  mocked  tbe  years — 
Softly  for  that  good-by,  and  warm  arms  round  him  clinginK ; 

Passionate  eyes  uplifted,  veiled  in  a  mist  of  tears. 
Night  on  the  mesa  trail,  and  a  foe  in  the  shadow  lying — 

Silent  the  arrow  speeds  straight  to  its  quivering  mark ; 
A  savage  cry  on  (he  night,  and  the  herd  in  terror  flying. 

And  under  the  careless  stars  a  face  upturned  to  the  dark. 
Night  on  the  mesa  trail,  and  a  something  yonder  lying 

Huddled  and  still — and  neater  the  cry  of  the  wolfish  pack  ; 
And  over  the  hills  to  the  east  a  maiden  sliiven,  sighing. 

Stirred  with  an  unknown  fear  for  one  who  shall  ne'er  come  back. 
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The  Alps  of  the  Kings-Kern 

Divide. 


BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 


flTN  this  paper  I  write  in  a  few  words  to  point  the  way  to  the 
I  highest  of  the  high  Sierras,  at  the  same  time  clinching 
what  I  have  to  say  by  a  few  good  photographs.  These 
were  taken  in  1899  by  Professor  Robert  Kckles  Swain  of  Stan- 
ford, and  they  show  the  characteristic  features  of  some  of  Cal- 
ifornia's mighty  Alps.  For  the  high  Sierras,  the  huge  crests 
at  the  head  of  the  King's,  Kern,  Kaweah  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers  are  Alps  indeed,  not  lower  than  the  grandest  of  those  in 
Europe,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  magnificence.  Indeed  the 
number  of  peaks  in  this  region  which  pass  the  limit  of  13.000 
feet  is  not  less  than  in  all  Switzerland.  The  highest  of  these 
peaks,  Mount  Whitney,  is  given  on  Le  Conte's  map  as  14,522 
feet  in  height.  It  is  thus  a  little  lower  than  the  Matterhorn 
(14,705),  while  Mt.  Blanc  (15,731)  Monte  Rosa  (15,366),  the 
Mischabelhorn  (14,941)  and  the  Weisshorn  (14,803)  outrank 
it  a  little  more.  But  virtually  all  reach  much  the  same  level, 
and  between  these  peaks,  and  the  next  in  rank  in  Switzerland, 
the  Penster  Aarhorn,  14^026,  California  claims  a  good  many, 
notably  Mount  Williamson  (14,448),  Tyndall  (14.360),  Jordan 
(14,275),  Junction  (about  14,200),  two  of  the  Kaweahs 
(14,139  and  14,141),  with  Barnard,  Keith,  Agassiz's  Needles, 
Dusy,  Sheep  Mountain,  Milestone  and  the  South  Palisade,  each 
something  over  14,000  feet,  and  a  host  of  high  points  as  Uni- 
versity of  California  Peak  (13,900),  Jessie  Peak  (13.391). 
Rixford,  Brewer,  Stanford,  Ericsson,  Lyell  and  a  host  of 
others  named  and  unnamed  which  fall  but  little  below.  In 
this  we  need  not  mention  Shasta  (14,400)  tall,  lone  and  tre- 
mendous, but  which  is  put  up  independently  on  a  different 
plan  in  another  part  of  the  State. 

If  for  a  moment  we  compare  the  high  Sierra  Nevada  with 
the  Alps,  we  find  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  greater 
variety  of  form,  and  of  rock  formation,  and  with  greater  pic- 
turesqueness  in  color,  the  white  of  the  snow  being  sharply  con- 
trasted with  the  green  of  the  flower-carpeted  pastures.  The 
rainfall  and  snowfall  of  the  Alps  is  far  greater,  hence  all  the 
deep  valleys  are  filled  with  snow,  the  caflons  are  glaciers,  for 
slow-melting  snow  masses  become  compacted  into  ice. 

The  Sierras  are  richer  in  color,  and  they  throb  with  life. 
The  dry  air  that  flows  over  them  is  stimulating,  balsam-laden, 
and  always  transparent  to  the  vision.  The  Alps  seem  always 
bathed  or  swathed  in  clouds.  Their  air  is  clear  only  when  it 
has  been  newly  washed  by  some  wild  storm.  When  a  storm 
is  over,  the  sky  soon  needs  washing  again,  and  in  its  blue 
reaches  is  full  of  a  steamy  suggestion  as  though  it  had  not 
been  properly  dried. 
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The  glacial  basins  of  the  high  Sierras,  huge  tracts  of  pol- 
ished granite,  farrowed  by  streams  and  fringed  with  mountain 
vegetation,  are  far  more  impressive  than  similar  regions  in  the 
Alps.  In  the  Alps  the  glaciers  are  still  alive  and  at  work.  In 
the  Sierras,  a  few  little  ones  are  left  here  and  there,  high  on  the 
flanks  of  precipices,  but  the  valleys  below  them,  once  filled 
with  ice,  are  now  bare  slicken  and  sharp-backed  or  clogged 
with  moraines,  just  as  the  glaciers  left  them.  The  wreck  of  a 
vanished  glacier,  as  in  Ouzel  Basin  of  Mt.  Brewer,  and  Deso- 
lation Valley  of  Pyramid  Peak,  may  tell  us  more  of  what  a 
glacier  does  than  a  living  glacier  itself. 

The  forests  of  the  Sierras  are  beyond  comparison  nobler 
than  those  of  the  Alps.  The  pine,  fir  and  larch  woods  of 
Switzerland  are  only  second  growth,  mere  brush,  by  the  side  of 
the  huge  pines  (Sugar  Pine,  Yellow  Pine  and  High  Mountain 
Pine)  of  the  flanks  of  the  Sierras.  Giant  firs  and  spruces,  too, 
rival  the  largest  trees  on  earth,  while  above  all,  supremely  pre- 
eminent over  all  other  vegetation,  towers  the  giant  Sequoia, 
mightiest  of  trees.  On  a  small  tree,  ten  feet  through,  cut  at 
Sequoia  Mills,  I  counted  1902  rings  of  annual  growth.  This 
tree  was  a  sapling,  four  feet  through,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Rome.  The  greatest  Sequoias,  happily  yet  uncut,  have  doubt- 
less four  times  this  age,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  them 
have  stood  on  earth  at  least  8000  years. 

So  far  as  man  is  concerned,  there  are  great  differences  be- 
tween the  Sierras  and  the  Alps.  The  Alps  have  good  roads, 
trails,  hotels  everywhere.  They  are  thoroughly  civilized,  pro- 
vided with  guides,  guide-posts,  ropes  and  railings,  and  the 
traveler,  whatever  else  he  may  do,  cannot  go  astray.  If  he 
gets  lost  he  has  plenty  of  company.  The  Sierras  are  unin- 
habited. In  their  high  reaches  there  is  no  hotel,  and  not  often 
a  shed  or  roof  of  any  kind.  The  trails  are  rough,  and  when  one 
climbs  out  from  the  caflons  he  has  only  to  go  as  he  pleases. 
But  wherever  he  goes  he  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased.  The 
Sierras  are  far  more  hospitable  than  the  Alps,  and  the  danger 
of  accident  is  far  less.  Every  day  in  the  Alps  may  be  a  day  of 
storm,  and  no  one  can  safely  sleep  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
Sierras  there  are  but  two  or  three  rainy  days  in  the  summer, 
and  these  are  thunder-showers  in  August  afternoons.  The 
weather  is  scarcely  a  factor  to  be  considered ;  every  day  is  a 
good  day,  one  or  two  perhaps  a  little  better. 

The  traveler  is  sure  of  dry,  clear  air,  a  little  brisk  and  frosty 
in  the  morning,  making  a  blanket  welcome,  but  all  he  needs  is 
a  blanket.  For  luxury  he  will  make  a  bonfire  of  dry  branches 
— ^pine,  cedar,  cottonwood,  all  burn  alike — and  there  is  always 
a  dead  tree  ready  to  his  hand.  He  will  build  his  fire  near  the 
brook  that  he  may  put  out  its  smoldering  embers  in  the  morn- 
ing.    No  matter  how  high  his  flame  may  rise  in  the  evening. 
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with  morning  only  embers  are  left.  For  surely  no  mountain 
lover  will  leave  his  fire  uncovered  to  burn  and  murder  its  way 
through  the  forest.  Last  year  the  United  States  government 
sent  out  rangers  to  protect  the  forests  from  fire,  and  to  punish 
the  careless  camper,  be  he  angler,  mountaineer  or  prospector. 
This  is  a  wise  move,  and  it  should  have  been  made  long  ago. 
More  than  this,  the  State  or  government  should  never  let 
another  acre  of  land  on  the  Sierras  be  denuded  of  its  timber. 
On  the  preservation  of  our  forests  depends  the  fertility  of  our 
plains.  To  California  this  matter  is  vital  above  all  others. 
Commerce  will  come  in  due  time  whatever  we  do  ;  but  a  forest 
once  uprooted,  we  can  never  restore.  The  great  Calaveras 
grove  of  Sequoias  is  now  for  sale,  the  first  known  and  the  most 
picturesque  of  all,  doubtless  going  to  the  lumber  company 
that  will  make  the  highest  bid.  To  destroy  this  noblest  of 
groves  for  the  lumber  that  is  in  it  would  be  barbarous.  There 
should  be  but  one  bidder  for  the  Calaveras  grove-^the  people  of 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  call  ourselves  civilized  if  we  stand 
by,  consenting  to  its  destruction,  as  we  have  done  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  great  Sequoias  of  the  Converse  Basin,  with 
brush,  sawdust  and  soil,  all,  save  the  primeval  granite,  all 
vanishing  in  the  final  conflagration  of  the  abandoned  lumber 
camps. 

In  the  higfh  Sierras,  the  form  of  the  mountains  favors  the 
climber.  Each  peak  is  part  of  a  great  anticlinal  fold,  broken 
and  precipitious  on  one  side,  retaining  the  original  slope  on 
the  oth^r.  Most  of  the  mountains  about  Mt.  Whitney  share 
the  form  of  that  mountain.  A  gentle  slope  on  the  west  side, 
covered  by  broken,  frost-bitten  rock  ;  on  the  east  side  a  perpen- 
dicular descent  to  an  abyss.  On  the  east  and  north  almost 
every  peak  is  vertical  and  inaccessible,  the  while  the  west  side 
offers  no  difficulty.  Only  time  and  patience  are  demanded  to 
creep  upward  over  the  broken  stones.  All  of  them  require  en- 
durance,  for  they  are  very  high,  but  few  of  them  demand  any 
special  skill  or  any  nervous  strain,  and  the  views  their  summits 
yield  are  most  repaying. 

To  reach  the  best  of  them  one  should  leave  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  at  Sanger.  Here  he  meets  the  stages  of  Galla- 
gher and  Denneen.  In  a  ride,  preferably  taken  at  night,  he 
crosses  the  hot  plains  to  the  foothills.  Turning  in  at  mid- 
night, he  sleeps  till  morning,  then  taking  the  stage  again,  he 
rides  up  hill  all  day,  past  Millwood,  the  General  Grant  Na- 
tional Park,  with  its  giant  Sequoias,  and  through  the  pine  for- 
ests to  Huckleberry  Camp.  Here  he  is  met  by  Kanawyer's 
troop  of  saddle  horses,  and  a  charming  day's  ride  obliquely 
down  the  slopes  of  the  King's  River  Cafion,  brings  him  at 
night  to  a  camp  in  the  river  bottom.  There  may  be  a  house 
there  or  a  tent,  but  he  needs  neither,  for  the  night  is  full  ot 
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Stars — and  the  stars  keep  off  the  rains !  Taking  his  horse  again 
in  the  morning,  by  noon  he  reaches  the  Sentinel  Camp,  which 
is  the  best  center  for  excursions.  Here  Kanawyer  keeps 
horses,  mules,  tents  and  blankets  for  rent,  and  provisions  for 
sale,  so  that  henceforth  all  the  traveler  needs  to  take  with  him 
will  be  strong  clothing,  stout  nailed  shoes,  and  good  temper. 

The  King's  River  CafLon  he  will  contrast  with  the  Yosemite. 
The  Yosemite  has  finer  single  rocks,  higher  single  clifis,  far 
more  majestic  waterfalls  and  a  general  air  of  perfection  as 
scenery.  The  King's  River  Cafion  is  bigger,  wilder,  with 
higher  walls,  which  slope  backward  out  of  sight,  and  the  mount- 
ains into  which  it  rises  are  far  wilder  and  more  stupendous. 

The  traveler  will  not  be  long  in  the  Cafion  before  he  will 
want  to  elimb  up  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  these.  He  may 
wind  up  the  dusty  trail  to  Goat  Mountain  and  see  them  all  at 
once  in  glorious  waves  of  distances.  He  may  perhaps  crawl 
to  the  top  of  the  grand  Sentinel  and  see  some  of  them  at  an- 
other angle.  He  may  wander  to  Kearsarge  Pass  on  the  Main 
Divide  at  the  head  of  the  Caflon  and  see  the  world  from  one  of 
the  three  great  peaks,  Rizford,  Jessie,  or,  highest  of  all,  the 
huge  mass  of  crumbling  granite  called  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Peak.  Or  he  may  turn  toward  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains themselves  and  lay  his  camp  at  East  Lake  in  the  Ouzel 
Basin,  the  wonderful  glaciated  north  slope  of  Mt.  Brewer. 
Here  John  Muir  studied  the  water-ouzel  in  its  home,  and  wrote 
of  it  the  best  biography  yet  given  to  any  bird ;  and  here,  too, 
you  may  study  the  ouzel  and  the  winter  wren,  the  marmot  and 
the  mountain  chipmunks. 

Here  you  may  climb  Mt.  Brewer  (13.886  feet),  the  culminat- 
ing outpost  of  the  cross-divide  between  the  King's  and  the 
Kern.  Or  you  may  go  farther,  turning  eastward  into  the  very 
center  of  the  frost- king's  domains,  climbing  the  gorge  of  tur- 
bulent Stanford  brook,  past  stately  Crag  Ericsson,  over  Harri- 
son's Pass,  an  old  sheep  trail,  steep,  dusty  and  hopeless,  to  the 
frost-bitten  crag  named  Stanford.  This  peak  lies  in  the  King's- 
Kem  divide,  in  the  very  center  of  the  high  Sierras.  It  is  a 
double-topped  ridge,  the  highest  summit  14, 100  feet,  the  south- 
ernmost, known  as  Gregory's  Monument,  about  20  feet  lower. 

Prom  this  peak  one  may  see  nearly  all  the  high  Sierras, 
from  the  San  Joaquin  Alps  on  the  north  to  the  Kern  Alps  on 
the  south ;  and  whoso  once  climbs  this  crag  or  the  peak  of  its 
sister  university  or  any  other  of  their  craggy  brethren  has 
earned  a  place  in  the  roll  of  honor  of  those  '*  whose  feet  are 
beautiful  on  the  mountains."  He  has  learned  the  secret  of 
California.  He  will  join  the  Sierra  Club.  He  will  fight  in 
every  way  he  knows  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  for- 
ests and  the  desecration  of  our  mountains,  and,  whenever  the 
fates  permit,  he  will  wander  back  to  the ' '  heart  of  the  Sierras, " 
the  Ouzel  Basin  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Great  Divide. 

SUnford  UniT«nit7,  Cal. 
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The  Cities  of  the  Dead 


BY  DR     WASHINGTON  f^^TTHEWSf    U.  S    A. 

HE  existence  of  ancient  ruins  in  our  Southwest  has 
long  been  known  to  the  world.  The  Spanish  in- 
vaders of  1540  tell  of  some  that  they  saw ;  others 
have  been  described  in  the  reports  of  various  military 
and  civil  expeditions  which  have  explored  the 
country  since  our  troops  first  entered  it  in  1846. 
Since  we  came  into  possession  of  the  land  in  1848, 
many  of  the  ruins  nave  been  surveyed,  sketched, 
photographed  and  modeled  ;  surface  finds  have  been 
abundantly  collected,  and  cli£f-dwellings,  whose  in- 
teriors were  easy  of  access,  have  been  looted — too 
often,  alas !  in  an  unscientific  manner — ^bnt  it  was 
not  until  1887  that  any  systematic  effort  was  made  to  excavate  the  ruins. 
There  were  some  good  reasons  for  this  long  delay  on  the  part  of 
archaeologists  ;  the  barren  character  of  the  land,  the  difficulty  of  access 
before  railroads  were  built  and  the  hostility  of  Indian  tribes  only  re- 
cently subdued.  There  were  other  reasons,  not  so  mnch  to  our  credit ; 
the  importance  of  excavation  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated ;  the 
abundant  surface  finds  were  supposed  to  tell  the  whole  story  ;  the  ethno- 
graphy of  the  region  was  not  understood,  and  the  valuable  sn^^ge^tions 
It  was  able  to  afford  were  unknown  ;  the  antiquarians  of  America  were 
more  interested  in  the  Orient  than  in  the  Occident,  and  so  were  their 
wealthy  patrons ;  while  money  might  easily  be  obtained  for  digging  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  none  could  be  procured  for  work  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gila. 

All  these  conditions  are  changed  now—railroads  have  penetrated  the 
land  of  ruins ;  the  Indians  are  at  peace ;  some  of  the  valuable  lessons  of 
modem  ethnography  have  been  learned ;  the  rich  results  of  the  first  ex- 
cavations have  shown  what  might  be  expected  of  others ;  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  one  capitalist  has  stirred  the  ambition  or  directed  the  generosity 
of  others,  and  today  the  work  of  digging  goes  bravely  on  in  many  parts 
of  the  arid  land  under  both  governmental  and  private  auspices. 

Let  them  dig.  For  the  past  50  years,  all  over  the  mound-strewn  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  people  of  all  classes,  from  school-boys  to  grizzled 
savants,  have  been  digging  and  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  supply  of 
mounds.  We  may  dig  for  a  century  in  the  land  of  ruined  houses  and 
not  finish  the  task  of  destruction.  The  ruins  are  countless.  But  before 
the  digging  goes  any  further,  I  wish  to  call  attention,  once  more,  to  the 
work  of  the  pioneer  excavators ;  for  at  the  time  the  excavations  were 
made  they  received  altogether  too  little  notice,  and  their  importance  is 
not  generally  recognized  in  the  scientific  world,  much  less  in  the  land 
where  they  were  conducted. 

Excavation  was  at  last  begun  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  ethnologist 
rather  than  that  of  the  archaeologist.  In  study inp^  the  myths  and  cere- 
monies of  the  people  of  Zuni,  during  his  long  residence  in  their  pueblo, 
Mr.  Prank  Hamilton  Gushing,  whose  labors  some  years  ago  were 
widely  heralded  throughout  the  land,  discovered  some  perplexing  facts 
for  which  he  could  find  no  explanation  ;  but  a  study  of  the  Zuni  tradi- 
tions led  him  to  believe  that  he  might  discover  a  solution  of  the  mysteries 

*  This  interesting^  and  human  document  by  the  dean  of  our  Western  ethnologists  is 
doubly  welcome  to  these  pages;  not  only  because  Dr.  Matthews  never  wrote  an  idle 
thing,  but  because  of  his  sketch  of  an  affair  which  may  invite  scientific  criticlf>m,  but 
certainly  merits  comprehension.  Mr.  Cushing'n  extraordinary  service  to  American 
ethnology  can  hardly  be  too  much  emphasised.  His  fruits  must  be  appraised  by  science, 
and  some  of  them  will  surely  be  rejected  ;  but  the  &ct  is  certain  tnat  he  has  done  for 
ethnology  what  few  ever  could  do.  We  may  safely  reckon  him  as  the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  our  field  **  detectives,"  no  matter  what  qualification  we  make  as  to  his  judi- 
cial equipment.— Bo. 
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by  exploring  far  to  the  louthnest  of  Znni,  where  the  people  of  the 
pueblo  declared  Ihelr  ancestors  once  dwelt.  The  intereating  nature  of 
these  problems  and  the  wa;^  iu  which  Mr.  Cashing  believes  he  has  solved 
them  Dy  means  of  excavation,  have  been  fully  explained  by  him  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  seventh  session  of  the  InterDBtional  Congress  of 
Americanists  at  Bedin  iu  1388,  and  published  in  Ihe  transactions  of  the 
Congress.  We  have  no  space  here  to  enter  into  such  details  of  his  paper. 
But  excavations  cost  money,  and,  as  befote  stated,  money  for  American 
work  was  difficult  to  obtain.  At  length,  in  ISSfi,  Mrs.  Mary  Hemeuway, 
of  Boston,  came  to  Mr.  Caahing's  aid.  In  February  of  the  following 
year  he,  with  a  party  of  assistants,  began  to  work  near  Tempe,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Salado  or  Salt  River,  Arizona.  At  first  he  worked  on  some 
stone  structures  of  a  kind  widely  distributed  over  the  arid  refciou  of  the 
Southwest  without  discovering  anything  unnsual^ — without  finding  the 
clnes  he  sought.   While  thus  working,  with  diminishing  hope,  he  learned 
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of  certain  earthen  mounds  on  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Salt  River.  Bis 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  one  of  great  size,  some  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  Tempe,  and  he  proceeded  to  dig  iu  this  and  in  its 
vicinity.  ..■..:!  n;] 

The  structure  had  an  irregular  rectangular  form,  appeared  to  be  rudely 
terraced,  and  seemed  to  be  an  ordinary  earthen  mound  ;  but  excavation 
revealed  that  it  was  the  remains  of  a  vast  clay  building,  once  many 
stories  high,  and  similar  iu  construction  to  the  well  known  Casa  Grande, 
some  35  miles  distant  in  the  Gila  valley.  The  bottom-land  around  the 
monnd  was  overgrown  with  mesquite,  and,  to  the  untrained  eye.  showed 
no  evidence  of  ^rmer  habitation  ;  but  the  soil  was  found  to  abound  in 
potsherds  and  other  evidences  of  human  handicraft,  which  led  the  ex- 

Ert  to  believe  that  the  remains  of  dwellings  mi^ht  be  found  beneath  the 
rel  surface.     So  the  workmen  were  set  to  dicing,  and  they  soon  came 
'~    *' I   foundations  of  earthen  w^ls.     Mr.  Cashing  and  his 
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part7  then  cftmped  and  contiaaed  to  dig  in  this  neighborhood  all  samm«r 
antil  thej  brought  to  light  the  remaiiiB  of  an  ancient  citji  Bome  sis 
miles  in  length  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  Id  width.  This  fallen 
city  he  named  Lioa  Muertos,  from  the  number  of  skeletons  he  exhumed 
there.  Subsequent  explorations  revealed  the  ruins  of  several  other  cities. 
as  large  as  or  larger  than  the  first,  and  several  other  great  claj-walled 
temples,  once  as  great  as  the  Casa  Grande,  and  probablv  from  five  to 
seven  stories  high.     All  the  ruined  cities  were  given  Spanish  names. 

It  would  have  been  wise  for  Mr.  Gushing  if  he  had  left  the  hot  flood- 
plains  of  Southern  Arizona  during  the  torrid  summer  of  that  region  and 
sought  either  total  rest  or  labor  in  some  cooler  climate ;  bnt  he  heard 
that  parties  of  more  greed  than  learning  proposed  to  go  to  work  on  his 
mound  with  horses  and  scrapers  if  be  should  abandon  it,  and  tear  it 
mdeiy  to  pieces  for  snch  curios  as  they  could  find.  Perhaps  this  was  idle 
talk,  bnt  it  hsd  the  effect  of  making  him  remain  and  pursue  his  work  in 
the  summer.  Tent  life  in  the  Salado  Valley  in  summer,  with  a  tempera- 
tnre  of  120°  in  the  shade,  is  no  pleasant  eiistence  for  the  most  robnst ; 
but,  to  a  person  of  our  explorer's  feeble  frsme  and  weak  digestion,  it  was 
ruinous.     When,  on  the  first  of  September,  I  arrived  at  hts  camp  near 
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Tempc,  I  iound  him  profoundly  exhausted,  but  still  endeavoring  to 
work.  In  addition  to  his  scientific  labors,  his  worries  were  not  a  few.  It 
was  DO  UDCommon  experience  for  him,  when  he  had  laid  bare  the  floorof 
a  dwelling  or  a  pyral  mound,  put  everything  in  the  place  where  it  was 
found,  all  ready  fornotes  and  photographs,  and  called  his  workmen  in  to 
dinner,  to  find  on  going  oat  again  that  visitors  had  kicked  and  trampled 
everything  to  pieces  or  helped  themselves  towhateverstinck  their  fancy. 
When  he  remonstrated  they  would  say,  "  This  is  government  land.  We 
have  as  frood  a  right  to  these  things  as  yon  have." 

The  objects  which  first  attracted  my  attention,  after  my  arrival  in  Mr. 
CashiDg's  camp,  were  the  hnman bones  which  had  been  dug  from  among 
the  ruins — chiefly  from  under  the  floors  where  Zn&l  folk-lore  had 
taught  the  explorer  to  seek  them.     At  the  time  of  my  arrival  they  were 
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scattered  in  rrafcmenti  over  the  ground.  Most  of  the  dead  bad  been 
crcniBted  ;  btit  some,  luppoied  lo  be  the  priestly  class,  had  been  bnried 
without  cremation.  The  uncremated  bones  h«d  become  very  friable  from 
Ion);  interment  and,  on  exposure  to  air  and  annlight,  soon  crumbled  to 
pieces.  Bat  they  were  rarely  left  to  the  unaided  mercies  of  nun  and  air. 
Here  aK*iti  the  busy  visitors  found  nie  for  their  boots  and  did  what  thej' 
could  to  hasten  disintegration.  A  slisht  examination  showed  me  that  we 
had  found  here  a  lot  of  skeletons  which  were,  in  many  respei^,  the  most 
uniqne  ever  discovered,  and  I  adapted  snch  means  as  I  found  at  hand  to 
preserve  some  of  the  bones.  After  my  return  to  Wasbinjitoii,  Dr. 
Jacob  L.  Workman,  anatomist  of  the  Army  Medical  Musenm  (now  of 
Yale),  went  to  collect  and  preserve  the  skeletons.  In  hfa  more  leisurely 
examination  he  discovered  other  wonderfnl  anomalies,  which  I  had  over- 
looked.    A  study  of  these  bonea,  presented  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
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Proceedings  of 
the  National 
Academy  of 

shed  great  light 
on  many  vexed 
qnestioni  In  ha- 
mau  anatomy 
and  evolntion. 

On  the  9th  of 
September  we 
made  an  effort 
to  get  Mr.  Cnsh- 
ing   away  from 

paniona  of  the 
camp — the  flies, 
mosquitofl,  Bcor- 
pioDS,  tarantu- 
las and  rattle- 
take  him  where 
he  might  regain 
bis  strength,  in 
'  the  cool  breeiet 
"     of  the    Paciflc. 

'LLAMA."  (Reduced  one-half.)  further   than 

Eu.YU.ri  br  u-  H.hi«»,  CMiiibn  .>  u.  OouiM,  Maricopa  sU- 

tion,  on  the 
Sonthem  Pacific  railroad,  when  violent  rniDfl  descended  in  ihe  monnt- 
aina,  the  road  was  washed  ont  both  east  and  weat  of  na,  and  we  foand 
it  pmdent  to  return  to  Tempe.  It  waa  fortunate  that  we  went  back 
when  we  did.  The  night  of  onr  return  to  Tempe  another  great  atom 
c«meoD,  the  branch  road  between  Tempe  and  Markopa.  was  washed  out, 
and  the  latler  place  (at  that  time  a  poor  little  collection  of  adobe  hnta, 
with  one  small  Chinese  eating-bouse)  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Some  travelerB  who  went  to  Maricopa  on  the  same  train  with  oa 
would  not  return  because  the  branch  road  would  not  take  them  back 
the  provisiooa  for  aale  in 
It  car  containing  Govern- 
ind  hard  breed,  and  subsisted  on  these  Inxnries  for  nearly 
two  weeks.     Such  a  diet  would  have  killed  my  patient. 

It  was  not  until  the  26th  of  September  that  we  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  away  from  Tempe,  and  starting  west  on  the  first  train  that  went 
Qirou^h  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  afier  the  floods.  There  were 
four  m  our  party,  Mrs.  Ciubini;.  her  sister  Miss  Maf^lll  (now  Mrs. 
Frederick  Webb  Hodge),  Mr,  Cushlni;  and  I.  We  telegraphed  for  s  Pull- 
man berth  for  our  sick  man,  but  got  for  him  instead  room  to  lie  down  on 
the  crowded  floor  of  the  ordinary  passenger-car.  Here  he  fell  into  a  de- 
lirious slee^  and  astonished  the  gentle  tenderfoot  by  delivering  haranguea 
in  the  Zufii  tongue.  The  morning  or  the  27ch  we  breakfasted  at  the 
aalnbrlouB  station  of  Yuma,  and  spent  the  forenoon  sweltering  beneath 
•ea-level  snd  watching  the  eternal  mirage  of  the  Colorado  desert  Oh 
how  delicious  waa  that  iced  tea  of  Indio  at  the  western  end  of  the  desert, 
where  we  stopped  for  dinner  1  My  recollection  is  that  I  drank  about  a 
gallon  of  it.  I  had  no  room  for  food.  How  delicious,  too,  waa  the  cool 
Pacific  breeie  that  welcomed  ua  when  our  train  had  clambered  to  the 
snmmit  of  the  San  Gorgonlo  Pass,  and  we  looked  down  the  western 
■topes  of  the  monntaina  to  onr  Promised  Land  I    On  the  29th  onr  party 
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reached  San  Diego,  where  I  turned  the  invalid  over  to  the  skillful  care  of 
my  good  friend  Dr.  David  L.  Huntington,*  of  the  army,  and  where  I 
remained  a  few  days  enjoying  life  before  I  started  back  to  Washington. 

When  Mr.  Gushing  recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to  go  to  work  again, 
he  returned  to  the  Salt  River  Valley  to  continue  his  explorations  there. 
He  afterward  made  excavations  in  the  ruins  x>f  Heshota  Uthla  near  Zuni, 
but  again  ill  health  compelled  him  to  abandon  work. 

All  the  results  of  the  explorations  of  the  Hemenway  expedition  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  cannot  be  presented  here,  but  some  of  the  principal 
may  be  mentioned.  The  great  antiquity  of  many  of  the  remains  was 
fairly  established.  It  was  estimated  that  the  aboriginal  settlement 
was  in  the  height  of  its  glory  2,000  years  ago,  and  that  it  fell  some  time 
before  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  No  trace  of  contact  with  European 
civilization  was  found.  It  was  thought  that  the  destruction  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  cities  occurred  suddenly.  Mr.  Gushing  thinks  an  earth- 
quake threw  down  the  cities  and  temples  of  the  plain  ;  but  recent 
events  show  that  the  destruction  may  possibly  have  been  caused  by 
floods.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the  population  was  dense,  and  that 
the  waters  of  the  Salt  River  were  not  sufficient,  even  with  the  aid  of 
their  storage  reservoirs,  for  the  fields  of  the  ancient  Saladoans  ;  but  that 
they  constructed  dams  to  hold  the  waters  which  at  times  descended  from 
the  desert  mountains  that  immediately  surrounded  them.  The  beds  of 
the  larger  canals — the  acequias  madres — were  traced  for  a  distance  of  150 
miles ;  but  for  many  miles  more  their  course  could  not  be  followed  aa 
they  had  been  filled  in  by  the  drifting  sands  of  centuries. 

The  population  of  the  ancient  Salado  settlement  has  been  estimated  aa 
high  as  80,000.  This  estimate  may  seem  anreasonablef  in  view  of  the  con-^ 
ditions  of  the  present  day ;  the  country  could  support  no  such  population 
now ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wants  of  the  ancient  Saladoans 
were  more  easily  satisfied  than  those  of  the  modern  Americans,  and  that 


*  Since  this  was  written  news  has  come  from  Rome  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Hnntinirtoa. 

tit  is  at  least  ''unreasonable."  In 
computing  prehistoric  populations 
in  the  Southwest  It  is  im|>oasible 
to  take  the  mins  at  their  face 
▼alue.  A  fifty  per  cent,  discount  is 
the  least  that  can  be  made  in  reck- 
oning population  at  any  one  time. 
Even  in  any  single  town  a  large 
per  cent,  must  be  allowed  lor 
*'cast-offd."  When  a  house  wore 
out,  its  people  built  another  and 
left  the  old  to  add  its  bones  to  the 
general  •' built -up -area."  The 
same  process  is  visibly  going  on 
still  in  every  surviving  pueblo ; 
but  once  it  went  by  steps  of  towns 
as  well  as  of  houses  ;  whole  pueb- 
los being  deserted  and  new  ones 
built.  Only  Spanish  restriction 
and  centralization  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  stopped  this  broad- 
casting of  abandoned  "cities" 
The  enormous  number  of  ruins  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is  sure 
to  mislead  us  unless  we  remem- 
ber that  they  were  a  sort  of  eth- 
noq^raphic  coral  rtef—alive  at  the 
top.  This  process  also  has  been 
visible  within  historic  times.  The 
Southwest  never  had  any  "  teem- 
ing millions  "  Its  population  was 
alwnys  slender  and  sparse.  It 
never  was  able  to  support  any- 
thing more.  It  has  not  seriounly 
changed  its  physical  temper  since 
man  began  to  infest  iU  face.— Bd.         a  .SALADO  SKOLL,  SHOWING  THB  "  INCA  BONB. 
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the  man  of  the  elder  day  was  his  own  beast  of  burden.   No  provision  had 
to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  great  draft  animals. 

Some  of  the  discoveries  led  Mr.  Cnshing  to  advance  the  theory  that 
the  ancient  Arizonians  had  a  more  intimate  relation  to  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians than  many  of  the  so-called  civilized  tribes  which  dwelt  nearer  to 
Peru.  Groups  of  stones  found  on  the  floors  of  the  houses  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  remains  of  bolas,  such  as  the  South  Americans  used.  He 
found  terra  cotta  images  of  an  animal,  unlike  any  now  living  in  North 
America,  but  resembling  the  Catnelida  of  South  America — the  vicuna, 
llama  and  alpaca.    He  found,  in  rock  inscriptions  of  the  Southwest,  sup- 

?osed  representations  of  such  animals  and  of  men  throwing  the  bolas. 
he  Kfcat  prevalence  of  that  peculiar  anomaly  of  the  skull  called  the 
Inca  bone  was  also  notable.  Up  to  the  time  of  these  excavations  the  an- 
cient skulls  of  Peru  showed  the  presence  of  the  Inca  bone  more  than 
any  others  in  the  world  ;  but  the  ancient  Arizonian  crania  exceed  the 
Peruvian  in  this  particular.  The  symbols  on  the  Salado  pottery  show 
elements  both  Peruvian  and  Zunian.' 

Mr.  Cushing's  Peruvian  theory  was  received  with  much  doubt  by  the 
scientific  world  ;*  he  did  not  himself  put  it  forward  very  confidently  ;  but 
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recent  discoveries  among  the  ancient  Calchaqui  in  the  mountains  of  the 
far-off  Argentine  Republic  seem  to  strengthen  the  tbeorjr.  The  careful 
Dr.  ten  Kate  in  his  recent  work,  Anthropologie  des  Anciens  Habitants 
de  la  Rigian  Calchaquie  (La  Plata,  1895)  shows  that  many  remarkable 
resemblances  exist  between  the  ancient  peoples  of  Argentina  and  of  Arizo- 
na in  arts,  culture  and,  above  all,  in  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  skeleton. 
Do  the  people  of  the  modem  Salado  cities  know  anything  of  the  an- 
cient greatness  that  surrounds  them  ?  I  know  not,  for  it  is  long  since  I 
have  beard  from  there ;  but  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  they  are  not  fnllj 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  archaeological  treasures  that  lie  beneath  their 
luxurious  fields  and  blooming  orchards.  About  four  years  after  my  visit 
to  Los  Mnertos,  I  met  a  gentleman  who  had  recently  come  from  Phoenix, 
and,  as  a  feeler,  I  directed  conversation  to  the  Hemenway  Expedition. 
"Yes  "  he  said,  "  Gushing  sunk  $500  of  Mrs.  Hemenway*s  money,  every 
month,  in  that  valley,  for  years  and  found  absolutely  nothing."  About 
the  same  time  I  saw  in  an  Arizona  paper  an  account  of  a  man  who,  in 
dif^ging  a  cellar  near  Phoenix,  had  unearthed  a  skeleton  with  accompa- 
nying earthenware  and  other  objects.  The  paper  made  various  com- 
ments about  the  novelty  of  the  fiud  and  addea  some  profound  specula- 
tions as  to  whether  the  skeleton  belonged  to  a  Toltec  or  an  Aztec ! 

WaahingtoB,  D.  0. 

•  So  it  is.  I  believe,  still.    The  examples  of  alleged  llamas  are  not  convincing;  the 
bola-oien  as  little.— Bd. 
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A  February  Flower-Hunt. 


r  is  high  noon  of  the  first  day  in  the  second 
week  of  February.  I  streich  luxuriously 
in  the  shade  of  a  tall  eucalyptus,  benevo- 
lently assimilating  a  most  satisfactory  lunch- 
eon. The  Philosopher,  by  way  of  recuper- 
ation from  four  hours  of  hard  walking  over 


the  hills  and  pre- 
paration for  as 
many  more,  has 
swarmed  up  the 
tree,  and,  after  cut- 
ting his  fill  of  the 
white- rimmed  blos- 
soms, has  decided 
to  be  Mowgli  for 
a  while  and  lie  at 
length  along  a 
branch.  Two  blem- 
ishes on  this '  'play ' ' 
are  that  his  own 
coal-black  Baghee- 
ra  is  miles  away  at 
home,  and  that  I 
fall  far  short  of  a 
convincing  Baloo, 
being  able  neither 
to  teach  him  bird, 
beast  and  snake 
calls  nor  to  enforce 
any  lesson  with 
stroke  of  paw. 

The  blue  of  the 
sky  is  rather  deep- 
ened than  marred 
by  the  fleecy  wisps 
of  cloud  that  fioat 
across  it.  In  the 
full  mid  day  splen- 
dor of  the  sun  is  no 
hint  of  discomfort 
nor  any   threat  of 

"  taking  cold  "in     c  ■  i>..i.  t-r.  <<  n->«.  u  r  l  ,  r 

the  cool   and    fra-  fucbsia-flowergd  ooosbbbrr' 
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grant  breeze  from  the  soath.  In  the  morning  paper  was  some 
dhatter  about  zero  weather  and  blizzards  east  of  the  Rockies, 
bat  all  that  is  utterly  meaningless  to  us  here.  The  bees, 
bustling  about  their  tasks — honey  from  the  eucalyptus  is  one 
of  the  choicer  sweets — ^bring  to  my  drowsy  brain  some  thought 
of  early  summer,  and  I  murmur, 

"  What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days!" 

Whereupon  Mowgli  becomes  the  Philosopher  again  for  long 
enough  to  assert  with  entire  conviction,  "The  man  that  wrote 
that  couldn't  have  known  anything  about  February  days  in 
Southern  California/' 

But  what  have  we  to  show  for  spoils  of  this  February 
flower-hunt  ?  Most  of  the  wild  flowers  we  found  a  month 
ago*  are  far  more  plentifril  now.  Canterbury-bells  shake 
and  swing  by  hundreds — yes,  by  thousands.  Baby-blue-eyes 
nestle  dose  over  many  a  moist  slope.  The  scarlet  paint-brush 
(Castilleia  parviflarcL)  which  then  lent  only  an  occasional  dash 
of  brilliant  color,  may  now  be  had  by  the  armful,  provided 
only  that  one  does  not  balk  at  hard  scrambling  up  and  down 
the  steep  and  difficult  hillsides  it  most  affiscts.  The  wild  cu- 
cumber has  not  ceased  to  fling  its  spray  of  starry  white  over 
tree  and  bush  and  ground,  though  from  many  of  the  vines  the 
odd,  oval,  green  fruit,  set  thick  with  spines,  swings  freely. 
The  same  fruit  laid  on  a  table  looks  most  comicaUy  like  a 
green,  dumpy  piglet  in  hedgehog's  armor.  Wild  clematis, 
too,  continues  to  shower  its  blossoms  while  seed  is  ripening, 
and  the  wild  morning-glory,  twisting  up  tall,  dead  stalks  of  last 
year's  plants  and  curving  gracefully  down  again  from  their 
tops,  reminds  the  Philosopher  of  the  miracle  of  Aaron's  rod. 

The  shooting-star's  fireworks  have  faded  in  some  of  its 
earlier  stations,  but  are  yet  to  be  found  a-plenty  in  other  spots 
more  accessible  to  the  wayfarer.  Poppies  —  past  their  prime 
in  the  foothill  fields —  are  only  now  coming  into  bloom  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  arroyo.  Wild  hyacinths  lift  their  pale- 
blue  crowded  clusters  everywhere;  and  the  lupines,  though 
fuller-flowered  and  richer-tinted  than  a  month  ago,  are  so  com- 
mon as  to  seem  hardly  worth  the  gathering. 

Yellow  remains  the  master-color,  and  this  seems  to  the 
Philosopher  passing  strange.  **  In  the  East,"  he  says,  '*we 
used  to  find  white  and  pink  flowers  mostly  in  the  spring,  ex- 
cept dandelions  and  buttercups  ;  and  then  came  the  blue  ones, 
and  the  red  ones,  and  the  yellow  ones  didn't  come  till  last  of  all. 
Now,  why  do  you  suppose  it  is  so  different  here,  with  so  much 
yellow  at  the  very  first  of  it  ?  "  I  can  only  admit  ignorance  as 
to  the  reason,  but  the  fact  is  as  plain  to  my  eyes  as  to  the  Phi* 
losopher's.     Ten  of  our  thirty  varieties,  four  weeks  ago,  were 

*  See  "  A  Midwinter  Maying"  in  Pebrnary  Land  or  SuHSRitrs. 
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either  solidly  yellow  in  some  shade,  or  shoving  that  for  the  con- 
spicuous color.  Today  the  tale  stands  seventeen  out  of  fifty  — 
for  we  can  count  no  less  than  half  a  hundred  kinds  o{  wild  flow- 
ers gathered  during  this  walk. 

Right  here  comes  a  dtfQculty.  As  the  Philosopher  puts  it, 
"If  you  just  tell  their  names,  it'll  sound  like  a  store  catalogue, 
and  if  you  try  to  tell  what  they  look  like,  there  won't  be  room 
for  anything  else  in  the  magazine."     The  only  way  out  seems 


"owl's  clover. " 
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to  be  to  take  for  granted  the  flowers  named  last  month  (we 
have  seen  all  but  two  of  tbem  today)  and  jnst  hint  at  the 
beauty  of  part  of  our  newer  finds. 

Deer-weed  {Hosackia  glabra)  is  the  commoDest  of  them  all, 
yet  one  of  the  most  decorative,  with  its  long,  slender  stems 
crowded  from  end 
to  end  with  small 
yellow  flowers, 
slightly  red-tinged. 
There  are  a  score 
of  stems,  or  more, 
to  each  bnsh,  and 
they  stand  at  every 
angle.  Why  so 
beautiful  a  shmb, 
and  one  so  valua- 
ble for  its  honey 
and  for  feed  to 
browsing  animals, 
should  be  called  a 
"  weed"  puzzles 
the  Philosopher. 

Conspicuous  for 
size  and  assertive- 
ness,  but  far  less 
graceful,  is  the  sun- 
flower. It  seems 
entirely  out  of  place 
at  this  time  of  year, 
but  is  evidently 
quite  indifferent  to 
that  fact.  The  same 
conditions  of  slope 
and  soil  that  suit 
these  two  suit  also 
the  wild  buck- 
wheat, none  of  the 
three  being,  in 
truth,  at  all  fast- 
idious. The  small, 
dull,  pittkish'white 
blossoms  of  the 
buckwheat  are 
bnme  in  packed 
beads  an  inch  or 
two  in  diameter, 
pi,«.b,orL  r*  i3,ii)»»     fragrant   and    rich 
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The  tree-poppy  (^Dendromecon  rigiduni)  carries  its  four- 
petalled,  bright-yellow  blossoms  spread  flat  open  at  the  end  of 
every  woody  branch.  It  is  hardly  a  tree,  despite  its  name,  but 
a  tall,  spreading  bush.  **  Airy**  is  the  right  adjective  for  the 
flowers,  which  are  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  pale-green,  rigid 
leaves.  So  far  we  have  found  only  three  of  these  bushes,  but 
each  one  of  them  offers  us  flowers  by  dozens. 

Even  more  interesting  than  the  tree-poppy  is  the  fuchsia- 
flowered  gooseberry  (Ribes  speciosum),  whose  motto  might 
well  enough  be  Noli  me  tangere,  so  well  is  it  protected  with 
short,  strong  **  prickers."  The  flowers  are  small,  but  exquis- 
itely shaped,  very  numerous,  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  that  is 
most  effective  against  the  glossy  dark- green  of  the  dense 
foliage.  "  It  looks  too  good  to  be  true,'*  is  the  Philosopher's 
comment. 

Richer  yet  in  coloring  is  the  humming-bird's  sage  {Audi- 
bertia  grandiflora).  The  camera  has  caught  form  and  habit 
of  growth  to  the  life,  but  cannot  even  suggest  the  superb 
bronze  of  stem  and  bracts  nor  the  wine-color  (shading  from 
claret  to  port)  of  the  sparse  blossoms.  The  true  sage  already 
mentioned  looks  utterly  plebian  beside  it. 

It  is  all  too  easy  in  writing  of  California  wild-flowers  to  ex- 
haust one's  stock  of  superlatives.  The  blue  larkspur  certainly 
demands  more  than  one  of  them  to  do  it  justice,  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  blue  leaves  nothing  more  to  expect  in  purity  and 
depth  of  color.  Perhaps  we  prize  these  specimens  all  the  more 
for  the  difficulty  of  getting  them. 

Our  showiest  flower-cluster  is  made  by  massing  together 
quantities  of  the  scarlet  paint-brush  and  that  Orthocarpus 
which  the  illustration  shows  so  beautifully.  Its  thread-like 
bracts  are  delicate  below,  turning  white  above  and  strongly 
tipped  with  pink.  The  flowers  proper  are  almost  hidden 
among  these  filaments,  but  themselves  form  a  dainty  study  in 
white  and  pink.  '*  Owl's  clover"  is  the  name  they  share  with 
others  of  their  family,  but  they  will  answer  also  to  "  pink- 
paint-brush,"  **  fox-tails,"  or,  in  the  soft  Spanish  **  escobitas." 

The  flame-red  of  the  Indian  pink  is  worth  more  than  a  pass- 
ing word,  but  that  is  all  it  can  have  here.  It  sets  off  wonder- 
fully the  clean  beauty  of  the  white  daisy,  though  this  has  little 
enough  need  of  aid  from  any  contrast.  Aristocrat  to  the  petal- 
tips  is  this  daisy  (Layia  glandulosd)^  preferring  to  stand  by 
itself  on  the  sandy  washes  where  little  else  grows. 

The  white  snap-dragon — a  single  spike  crowded  full  of 
small  white  flowers,  darkly  dotted  as  though  a  pepper-box  had 
been  once  lightly  shaken  above  them — resembled  an  orchid 
at  first  glance.  It  adds  pleasure  to  the  gathering  to  know  that 
it  will  still  look  fresh  and  beautiful  after  ten  days  in  the  house. 

The  last  word  of  this  talk  about  the  flowers  may  well  come 
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from  the  dear  little  "whisperiag  bells"  {Etnmettant/u  pettdtdi- 
ftora).  Lift  the  stalk  to  your  ear,  shake  it  gently,  and  if 
you  are  truly  Initiate,  the  soft  rustle  of  the  tiny  bells  will  tell 
you  far  more  than  any  printed  page  of  the  secrets  of  the  birds 
and  the  bees  and  the  flowers,  and  all  the  wild,  sweet  life  that 
thrills  in  them  all. 


An  Interrupted  Wheeling. 

1MAY  BB  well  My  mt  the  atait  that  my  cbam,  Jackson 
Tidd,  is  snpcrstitioaa.  Generally,  he  ia  rational 
enongh  ;  he  handles  Greek  with  an  ease  that  ia 
czaBperating ;  he  handles  the  pigskin  well,  too. 
Bnt  I  have  known  him  to  be  bine  fordajs  becanae 
a  dream  went  wrong ;  to  give  up  a  yachting  cmiae 
because  it  fell  on  the  thirteenth.  Banter  at  home 
and  ridicnte  at  college  have  failed  to  abake  bis 
credence  in  the  preteniatiira]. 

His  room-mate  at  college,  I  was  spending  the 
lest  month  of  vacation  at  Tidd's  borne  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.  Two  weeks  were  already  gone  when 
he  proposed  ■  bicycle  trip  to  San  Diego.  The  greenest  of  tenderfeet,  I 
waa  nothing  totb  to  learn  something  of  the  "  land  of  sunshine."  Tbe 
very  next  morning,  happening  not  to  fell  on  Friday,  found  us,  with 
cyclometers  freshly  set,  skimming  southward  along  ^cific  Boulevard. 
Tldd  bad  even  gone  so  far,  I  afterward  discovered,  as  surreptitlonsly 
to  slip  a  dozen  plalea,  tenderly  wrapped  in  cotton  batting,  into  my 
traveling  case;  an  indefensible  deception,  as  I  afterward  earnestly 
represented  to  him,  but  then,  photography  is  Tidd's  other  fetish. 

It  was  yet  early  morning  when  we  reached  Carpenteria,  a  little  town 
famed  aa  posaessiDg  the  largest  grape  vine  in  tbe  world,  owned  by 
"Jake"  Wilson,  a  genial  old  bachelor  whose  chief  care  in  life  seems 
the  well  being  and  reputation  of  his  giant  vine.  A  framework  over 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  in  size  is  required  for  its  spreading  branches,  and 
my  pocket  tape  measured  the  circntn  fere  nee  of  its  trunk  as  seven  feet 
ten  inches.  From  ei^ht  to  ten  tons  of  fruit  ia  its  annual  contribution 
to  ita  owner.  I  was  impressed  by  the  possibilities  of  appendicitis,  but 
on  inquiry  we  learned  that  Jake  didn't  know  what  an  appendix  was. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  old  vine,  in  the  primitive  days  of  '50,  was  held 
the  first  election  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 

Leaving  Jake  and  his  wonder  we  struck  an  up-grade  that  took  ua  into 
tbe  charming  Cssitas  mounlains.  There  waa  miking,  to  be  sure,  and 
the  sun  was  eager,  but  the  views  were  surpassingly  lovely.  Setia  frames 
of  varying  green.  Nature  bad  painted  a  paradise  of  flowen  by  the  road- 
side. Picturesque  canons,  too — snn-kisMd  glens,  brooks  that  defy  the 
traveler  to  pass  withont  a  drink. 

There  were  many  little  ranches  at  intervals,  where  farming,  however, 
is  done  on  such  a  bias  that  tbe  usual  agricultural  wagon  is  abandoned, 
and  a  wooden  sled,  aa  not  being  likely  to  topple  over,  is  used  instead. 
Stopping  at  Ventura  long  enough  to  admire  a  solid  acie-and-a-balf  of 
calla  lilies  (raised  for  seed),  Tidd  and  I  continued  to  Saticoy,  in  tbe 
center  of  the  great  bean- producing  Santa  Clara  valley.  We  inspected  a 
bean  warehouse  AOO  feet  long,  with  a  capacity  for  holding  120.000  sacks 
of  the  Boston  delicacy.  A  New  Buglander,  I  found  it  difficult  to  repress 
my  feelinga. 

Another  good  day's  jog  bronght  ua  to  Camuloa,  the  chief  scene  of 
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Helen  Hnnt  jRckKiu's  powerfal  dotcI  RameHa.  As  a  apecial  privilege 
we  were  allowed  to  pass  the  night  there  ;  and  next  day  were  conducted 
over  the  place,  which  is  the  same  now  as  when  "  H.  H."  transferred  iti 
beanty  to  the  pages  of  her  California  classic.  The  house  is  a  typical 
mansion  of  the  old  Spanish  regime — a  one-stoiy,  whitewashed  adobe, 
bnilt  round  a  court  on  three  sides.  The  white  walls  and  grated  windows 
of  Ramons's  room  are  there  as  in  the  story,  bnt  ''Rsmone"  was  not 
there,  nor  ever  had  been.  We  bad  it  on  the  authority  of  the  delightful 
Spaniah-Californians,  whose  home  this  is,  and  who  were  peiBonally  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Jackson,  that  the  character  of  "  Ratnona  "  is  en- 
tirely fictitious— albeit  several  old  Indian  dames  in  Sonthern  California 
claim  to  be  the  original. 

A  pretty  little  place  of  worship  is  the  ranch  chapel,  with  all  its  bnrn- 
ing  tapers  and  itscrucifizes  in  miniature.  One  little  statue  is  120  yean 
old.  Near  the  cbapel  is  the  set  of  bells,  brought  from  Spain  in  the 
early  days,  that  for  a  centtirjr  have  called  master  and  servant  to  a  com- 
mon prayer.     Queer  old  specimens  they  are,  cracked  and  corroded,  and 
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with  Spanish  inscriptions.     On  hills  beyond  the  house  are  the  wooden 
crosses,  too,  mentioned  in  the  well  known  book. 

We  found  Newhall  Pass  a  pretty  "tough  pall"  while  Itlested.  It  is 
probably  the  moat  costly  piece  of  road-building  in  Southern  California. 
The  county  carving-knife  was  sunk  into  the  decomposed  granite  for  a 
gash  of  fnlly  a  mile.  At  the  summit  the  cut  is  a  hundred  feet  deep 
and  barely  wide  enough  for  a  wagon.  The  wind  was  like  a  hurricane 
in  the  narrow  defile,  and  Tidd  and  I  were  fairly  blown  down  the  other 
aide  and  into  the  fertile  San  Fernando  valley.  One  enormous  composite 
orchard  we  noticed — of  apricot,  olive,  orange,  fig,  and  almond — whose 
rows  were  two-and-a-balf  miles  long,  and  uninterrupted  except  by  the 

A  fine  old  place  the  San  Fernando  Mission  must  have  been  in  the  days 
of  the  Franciscan  missionaries.  One  of  the  most  pictnresque  of  all  the 
twenty-one  that  stretch  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  it  was  in  its 
prime  one  of  the  most  complete,  but  the  centnry  since  its  foandlng  has 
crumbled  into  mio  many  of  its  thick  adobe  walla.  In  its  habitable 
part  a  colony  of  ranchmen  were  living,  and  its  stalely  conidoi*  were 
littered  with  modem  wagons  and  farming  tools. 
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c. «. ta.u «.,- ■■».  CAMULos  — "ramona's  home." 

It  is  a  reproachful  commeutarj  on  our  race  for  the  new,  that  these 
uoble  specimens  of  the  old  are  allowed  tbus  to  fall  into  decay.  The 
California  Missions  are  an  inberitaace  of  which  any  country  might  be 
proud,  and  oura  is  not  so  rich  in  the  past  that  it  can  afford  to  lose  a 
single  tile  from  these  monuments  of  Ihe  devoted  pioneera. 


MISSION   OP  SAN 


LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 


Tbe  outer  bnildioga  of  the 
San  Pernftodo  Mission  are 
iTearl?  leveled  to  the  earth. 
The  main  stiuctare  [monaetery] 
is  still  BtandinK.  thoogh  much 
of  its  peculiar  red  tiled  roof 
was  fallen  in,  end  time  and  tb« 
rain  had  made  huge  breaches 
in  its  whitewashed  walls.* 
Rome  of  the  old  rnde  benches, 
<iti  which  the  ascetic  padre  aat, 
remain  iu  the  rooms,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Savior  now  and 
ttien,  but  there  ia  a  prevading 
odor  of  mold  and  age. 

An  old  stone  fountain  is  still 
seen  in  front  of  the  mission 
and  a  coaple  of  gigantic  palm 
trees.  In  the  rear  is  the  olive 
Krchard,  an  kempt  and  over- 
grown. Blue  aky  and  bore 
I  rafters  roofed  the  chapel  build- 
ing and  the  grass  was  green  on 
iiB  sacred  floor.f    The  original 

•  Roof  aiKl  wlU>  tuIlT  refwircd  t» 

'    tbe   Landmarki  Ctob  »ince  Mr.  B'i 

Tlflt.    Bte  Itili  magcrine  ror  OCL  VJ 
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frescoing  at  the  altar  end  still  faintly  colored  its  weather  stained  white. 

By  a  caved-in  set  of  steps  we  descended  into  the  mission  dungeon.  It 
was  totally  dark — a  repulsive  place,  with  a  clammy  damp  floor  of  earth, 
suggestive  of  the  grave  itself.  Tidd  lit  a  match.  '*  Christian-like,  this 
hole  I  I  can  almost  hear  some  poor  devil  groaning  now."*  In  fact  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  was  not  congenial,  and  when  a  rat  ran  close  by 
my  leg  we  rather  hastily  retired. 

Sunning  herself  under  one  of  the  arches,  an  old  woman  who  might 
have  been  Age  personified  was  squatted  on  a  low  chair.  **  Venus  re- 
alized I  "  Tidd  muttered,  *'  I  must  have  a  picture."  To  this  the  ancient 
dame  would  not  assent  till  a  twenty-five  cent  piece  magically  changed 
her  feelings.  It  is  guessed  at  the  village  that  she  is  a  hundred  and  six- 
teen years  old — one  of  the  first  converted  Indians. 

It  is  a  hard  road  from  San  Fernando  to  Pasadena — through  a  compar- 
ative desert,  where  sagebrush  and  greasewood  grow  and  the  lively  liz- 
ard and  horned  toad  hold  forth.  We  turned  off*  our  main  road  to  take 
in  one  of  the  many  interesting  places  about  Pasadena — Brown  Moun- 
tain, the  home  of  the  anti-slavery  agitator's  sons,  Owen  and  Jason.  An 
extraordinarily  poor  road  has  been  constructed  for  the  convenience  of 
travelers  and  up  it  we  took  our  weary  way.  None  too  wide  at  best,  it 
at  places  overhangs  ''Negro  Canon  **  at  a  height  of  hundreds  of  feet. 
Away  below — miles  it  seems — a  brook  dashes  over  the  boulders. 

Stopping  to  breathe  at  the  summit  I  reflected  on  the  strange  nature 
(inherited  doubtless  from  their  peculiar  father)  that  made  hermits  of 
these  two  men.  When  a  pleasant  home  was  to  be  had  in  the  valley, 
they  took  the  silent  mountains  for  their  companions  and  accepted  gladly 
a  solitude  that  most  men  would  deem  unbearable.  On  a  few  acres  of 
level,  the  ground  was  tilled  ;  a  few  sheep  and  a  cow  or  two  were  kept, 
occasionally  a  job  was  obtained  outside  —  this  was  the  life  of  John 
Brown's  sons. 

Their  first  abode  was  a  small  log  cabin  ;  later  a  frame  house — but  both 
have  been  destroyed,  The  grave  of  Owen  is  on  a  little  knoll  near 
where  the  cabin  stood.  A  small  pine  tree,  planted  by  his  own  hands, 
stood  guard,  and  a  plain  wooden  slab  had  this  inscription : 

Owen  Brown 

— Died— 

Jan'y  8-1889. 

Aged  64  years. 

Nature's  wild  offerings  growing  about  the  flattened  mound  were  its 
only  decoration.  But  the  very  bareness  was  impressive,  and  "his 
soul  is  marching  on."  A  fine  monument  has  since  been  erected,  at  the 
completion  of  which  memorial  ceremonies  were  held. 

•*  Well,  ready  for  Pasadena,  Tidd?  "  I  ventured. 

''  I  want  you  to  snap  my  picture  here  first,"  he  replied.  "  I'm  in  love 
with  the  place."  So,  he  standing  on  a  crag,  I  pressed  the  button. 
"  That's  the  first  plate  off  the  new  dozen, "  he  said — the  dozen  that  he 
had  smuggled  into  my  case. 

We  registered  at  a  Pasadena  hotel  for  the  night,  and  Tidd  went  out  to 
hire  a  dark-room  in  which  to  develop.  It  took  him  a  good  while,  and 
when  he  returned  to  our  room  he  was  evidently  agitated.  He  sank  into 
a  chair  and  fell  to  studying  a  time-table.     I  looked  on  in  amazement. 

Tidd,"  I  saidt  **  are  you  possessed  ?  " 
Not  possessed,  Bick — I've  had  a  warning,  and  I  leave  for  home  on 
tomorrow's  train." 

Reason  and  ridicule  had  no  effect.  He  was  mum  and  melancholy  as 
we  steamed  through  the  towns  lately  passed  on  our  wheels.    Neither 

*  The  '*  Dungeon  "  of  tourist  fable  was  in  fact  merely  a  wine  cellar.  The  only  priaon- 
era  were  the  spirits  of  the  82,000  grapevines.— Bd. 
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was  I  jovial,  wken  I  considered  that  our  txip  was  "gone  up  '*  beyond 
reclaim. 

I  could  get  not  a  word  from  ,him  until,  as  the  hills  of  Santa  Barbara 
came  in  sight  (perhaps  thinking  himself  now  tolerably  safe)  he  pulled 
a  plate  triumphantly  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  to  the  light.  It  was 
Tidd's  Brown  Mountain  picture.  Standing  right  above  him,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  was  a  figure  in  white  I  The  rest  was  much  over-ez- 
poaed.  The  figure,  though  very  indistinct,  was  nevertheless  discernible. 

The  train  slowed  up  and  we  stood  on  the  platform.  In  exchange  for 
•ur  checks  the  baggage-master  gave  me  our  abandoned  wheels. 

**  Tidd,"  I  said,  between  laughter  and  anger,  "  you^re  an  aggravated 
case  of  chump.  That  plate — that '  warning '  of  yours  that  has  spoiled 
the  trip— is  one  that  I  accidentally  pulled  out  while  I  was  cleaning  my 
wheel  the  evening  we  were  at  Camulos.  A  part  of  the  cotton  stuck  to 
it  and  by  shutting  off  the  weak  evening  light  made  that  strange  figure. 
I  had  meant  to  tell  you  that  the  plate  was  spoiled." 

But  Tidd  is  still  superstitious. 


A  California  Bookman. 

R.  EDWARD  ROBBSON  TAYLOR,  of  San  Francisco,  long 
known  at  home  as  a  serious  scholar,  and  a  year  or  so  ago 
brought  to  the  wider  notice  and  consideration  of  bookmen 
everywhere  by  his  competent  and  conscientious  translations — 
notably  of  H6r61ia — has  renewed  and  corroborated  his  claim  to  recog- 
nition by  a  new  volume  of  poems,  reviewed  on  another  page.  His 
literary  industry  is  clearly  extraordinary ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  volume, 
his  work,  so  far  from  showing  haste,  bears  all  the  evidence  of  careful 
workmanship.  4 

Dr.  Taylor  was  bom  in  Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  24,  1838,  and  grew  up  in 
Missouri.  He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Feb.  4,  1862 ;  studied  medicine, 
and  was  graduated  in  1865  from  the  school  which  is  now  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  California.  Was  private  secretary  to 
Gov.  Haight  from  1867  to  the  end  of  his  term,  and  later  became  his 
law-partner  (having  been  admitted  to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
its  January  term,  1872).  Remained  in  active  practice  of  law  till  the 
summer  of  1899,  then  retiring  to  become  Dean  of  Hastings  College  of 
the  Law.  Was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders,  which  framed 
the  "  New  Charter*'  of  S^n  Francisco,  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  as  well  as  of  the 
Law  Library. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  not  of  the  stage  bookworm  type.  A  short,  powerful 
man,  with  an  unusually  large  and  symmetrical  head  upon  a  massive 
trunk,  he  belies  his  age,  and  has  every  promise  before  him  of  long 
years  of  scholarly  activities.  Some  of  his  best  verse  has  been  kindled 
by  a  deep  appreciation  of  Keith,  the  most  prophetic  and  inspired  of 
American  painters — and  naturally  not  the  brat-known  to  a  country 
which  largely  measures  art  by  the  artist's  "mixing"  with  reporters.  To 
find  Dr.  Taylor  after  office  hours,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  guess  to  drop  into 
that  canvas  wonderland  on  Pine  street,  and  wait  a  bit.  This  curious  in- 
timacy between  the  hard-headed  bookman  and  the  rapt  painter  has  in- 
fluenced both;  and  beneficially,  no  doubt.  One  of  his  sonnets  to 
Keith  is  included  in  the  new  volume.    It  ends: 

"  Would  that  my  rhyme  conld  run  aa  doea  thla  atream, 
Whidi  on  thy  canvas  breaks  in  rapturous  aong 
Where  Spring,  triumphant,  bursta  from  every  dod  1 
Then  would  be  realised  my  vain,  fond  dream : 
To  sing  one  bar  that  might  amidst  the  throng 
Of  countless  voices  rise Irom  earth  to  God." 


A  Soldier  of  Spain. 

S  Bnn  had  gone  down  two  hours  when  my 
"  bnnkle  "  Texaa  Han?  and  I  nere  munching  onr 
hard-tack  fried  in  bacon  greaae,  and  washing  it 
down  with  black,  mnddy  cofi^. 

The  cathedral  bell  of  Santiago  tolled  inonm- 
fnlly  in  the  distance,  and  I  roee  to  repeat  my 
suplica  de  la  nocke,  cansjng  the  Tcntareaome  land- 
crabs  to  tcarty  back  among  the  tcrab  palms. 

As  I  reflnmed  my  seat  and  supper,  Harry  inevet- 
ently  remarked,  '*  Von-Bll  Mexicans  do  pray  and 
fight  some."  I  ignored  the  statement,  and  Harry  went  on,  "  Say,  pard, 
I  seen  a  Spanye^  np  yonder  today,  a-diawin'  his  rations,  and  he  waa 
vxKfiaco,  like  he  never  had  a  bite  to  eat  since  we-all  infested  this  lay 
ont.  He  had  a  little  gold  cross  cmcifiz  thing  on  his  ches'  and  I  ast  him 
to  sell  me  it,  bat  'twasn't  no  go.   Say,  is  it  agin  his  religion  to  Bell  it?" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  probably  it  was  a  great  keepsake,  for  those  poor 
fellows  are  pretty  hard  up  and  will  sell  'most  anything." 

The  tiny  fire  before  us  snapped  and  blazed  fitfully  as  we  sst  smoking 
our  cigarettes.  Onr  thoughts  were  in  far  distant  Texas,  with  the  brown 
eyes  that  gazed  after  us  when  the  Bough  Riders  left  San  Antonio, 

Santiago  was  taken,  Cervera's  fleet  destroyed,  and  already  it  seemed 
u  if  the  war  were  half  over.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  back  to 
San  Antonio,  I  wondered. 

"Buenos  Hoches,  uRores," cauM  a  voice  from  the  cbapparal.  "Bmeitas 
noehei,"  wc  answered.    "  Aj*,  amigo,"  said  I,  "  be  seated." 

The  intruder  was  clad  in  the  regulation  blue  and  white  stripe  of  the 
Spanish  regulars,  and  by  hia  emaciated  face  and  hands  I  presumed  him 
to  be  Harry's  man  with  the  cross. 

"Howdidat  thou  pass  the  picket?"  t  asked,  as  he  gracefully  accepted 
the  cigarette  Harry  offered. 

"tike  the  land-crabs,"  he  replied,  "On  my  knees  and  elbows." 
Then  turning  to  Harry  he  asked,  "Does  the  Americano  still  want  to  buy 
the  cross  ?  If  so,  it  is  bis.  I  love  it  much,  but  I  need  the  money  more." 

His  thin  hand  trembled  as  he  handed  it  Harry,  who  held  it  up  to  the 
light,  saying,  "What's it  worth,  Beltran?"  The  Spaniard  started  and 
looked  np.  Bia  thin  lips  parted  in  a  smile  as  he  said,  "  Hy  name  is 
also  Beltran,  Setior.  We  are  tocayos  (namesakes).  The  cross  is  gold, 
SeSOT.  It  belonged  to  my  wife,  and  she  is  dead.  Her  brother  biotight 
It  to  me  from  Spain.  He  was  killed  at  San  Jnan  Hill.  Von  wiU  gire 
me  a  good  price  for  it,  SeSor  f"  he  went  on,  turning  to  Harry,  who  was 
examining  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  tiny  craci fix,  "the  money 
is  for  massea  for  my  wife  and  child,  sefiores.  They  died  of  hunger  in 
CiSnlova,  after  I  left  for  the  war." 

"  Died  of  etatvation  in  C6rdova  ?    How  could  that  be,  man  ?  " 

"  Ah,  C6rdova  is  a  vast  city,  tocayo  mio,  and  when  the  men  were  con- 
scripted for  this  unholy  war  many  wives  and  babies  were  left  to  starve. 
Listen,  I  will  tell  yon  my  story,  which  is  like  that  of  many  a  soldier. 

"  Three  years  ago  I  waa  studying  law  in  Toledo.  My  father  had  made 
considerable  money  in  handling  cork,  and  it  was  bis  wish,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  that  I  become  a  lawyer ;  and  when  I  took 
np  my  studies  with  the  great  Hernandez  they  were  indeed  happy. 

"  Aiter  I  had  been  studying  about  a  year  I  went  with  some  students 
to  Madrid  to  hear  a  course  of  lectures  there,  and  while  visiting  some 
relatives  of  a  poor  fellow-student  met  my  wife  that  was  to  be. 

"  She  was  an  orphan  and  poor,  but,  SeSor,  she  waa  most  beantlfnl, 
and  as  ^ood  as  the  Virgin  herself.  After  the  lectures  were  finished,  wc 
were  quietly  married  by  the  Pstdre  and  retnmed  to  Toledo  together. 
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*'  Ah  I  how  happy  we  were  on  that  short  journey !  It  seemed  as  if 
we  were  living  in  Paradise.  Yet,  with  all  my  happiness,  there  was  one 
drop  of  bitterness.  She  was  of  the  people ;  and  when  I  realized  what 
my  family  would  say,  I  trembled  for  both  of  us,  for  my  father  was  a 
stem  man,  and  a  fault  was  never  forgiven  nor  forgotten. 

"  Well,  it  turned  out  as  I  thought.  My  family  were  enraged  beyond 
description  and  we  were  banished  from  the  house.  I  can  hear  the 
curses  of  my  father  to  this  day.  My  poor  mother  tried  to  say  a  word  of 
compassion,  but  my  sisters  and  father  overwhelmed  her  with  re- 
proaches and  we  went  away,  not  knowing  how  we  should  live. 

'*  It  was  misfortune  from  the  beginning ;  but  we  were  brave  through 
it  all,  and  when  I  earned  a  few  pesetas  by  copying  some  legal  papers  we 
were  as  happy  as  two  doves. 

'*  The  Senor  Hernandez  invited  me  to  discontinue  my  studies  ;  and 
after  I  saw  all  my  old  friends  turn  away  when  I  came  near,  we  decided  to 
pack  up  our  few  belongings  and  go  to  C6rdova.  Maria  would  not  hear 
of  returning  to  Madrid,  for  she  had  told  all  she  knew  that  her  husband 
would  be  a  famous  lawyer,  and  her  pride  was  great. 

"At  C6rdova  our  baby  was  born  and  the  few  centavos  I  earned 
went  for  medicines.  I  wrote  to  my  mother  for  some  money,  and  the 
letter  came  back  with  a  postscript  that  my  actions  had  killed  her. 

"At  last,  in  desperation,  I  joined  the  army,  hoping  that  my  small 
wages  would  keep  my  loved  ones  from  starving  or  charity. 

We  were  told  that  the  war  in  Cuba  was  almost  over,  and  that  the 
Americanos  were  afraid  to  interfere,  and  in  all  probability  we  would 
only  have  to  serve  a  short  while,  and  that  in  Spain. 

*'  But  one  day  orders  came  to  go  to  Cadiz  and  embark  for  Cuba.  Who 
knows  what  agonies  I  suffered.  My  Maria  and  little  Jos^ — ^how  could  I 
leave  them  ?  As  we  marched  through  the  streets  to  the  cars,  Maria 
walked  beside  me  in  the  gutter,  promising  that  she  would  keep  well  and 
strong,  for  God  would  provide  for  her  and  Jos^  until  I  returned,  with 
mBsiy  pesetas  from  Cuba. 

"  At  the  railroad  station  I  clung  to  my  predosa  afnar,  cursing  the 
army  and  all  soldiers.  A  guardia  civil  came  up  and  rudely  ordered  me 
to  join  my  comrades  in  the  train.  'One  moment  more,'  entreated 
Maria,  her  great  dark  eyes  pleading  stronger  than  lips.  '*  Ni  un  mo- 
tnentito  mas"  (not  an  instant  more),  snarled  the  beast,  and  taking 
Maria  by  the  shoulder  he  pushed  her  down  the  steps. 

"  The  blood  rushed  through  me  like  fire,  and  swinging  my  rifle  I 
struck  him  down  like  a  dog. 

'"Mother  of  God, what  hast  thou  done?'  moaned  Maria,  as  the 
blood  gushed  from  the  wound  and  the  man  lay  like  one  dead. 

"The  captain  of  my  company  rushed  up  with  some  men  and  made 
me  a  prisoner,  binding  my  arms  behind  me,  and  throwing  me  on  the 
train. 

"  I  never  saw  my  wife  or  child  again,  and  when  shut  up  in  my  prison 
aboard  the  ship,  my  only  consolation  was  the  thought  that  when  we  ar- 
rived in  Havana  I  would  ship  aboard  some  vessel  returning  to  Spain. 

"  Pu€t — there  is  no  need  to  tell  you  how  that  and  many  other  schemes 
failed  and  how  I  drifted  from  Havana  here. 

"  But  one  day,  while  out  in  the  trenches  of  San  Juan  Hill,  I  saw 
Maria's  brother  Ramon  working  with  pick  and  shovel ;  and  going  to 
him  I  told  him  who  I  was — for  care  and  disappointment  had  changed 
me. 

"  Ramon  had  been  in  Cuba  only  a  few  months,  having  enlisted  in 
Madrid  and  come  direct  from  Cadiz.  When  I  asked  him  how  Maria  was 
he  dropped  his  shovel,  and  taking  from  his  neck  this  little  cross,  handed 
it  to  me.  .  .  .  '  And  Jos^  ? '  I  stammered.  '  He  is  dead,  too.'  Then 
the  Inspector  approached  and  we  resumed  our  work. 

"  After  dark  I  went  to  Ramon's  quarters  and  he  told  me  all  he  knew. 
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"  Pot  tome  days  after  I  waa  thrown  aboard  the  train  liaria  waa  in  the 
hospital,  and  Joa£  with  her.  When  she  waa  strong  enongh  to  loiTe — 
where  to  go  ?    No  husband,  no  friends,  no  money — ^nothing. 

"  That  night,  crouching  in  a  d'x>rway,  she  thought  it  all  over  care- 
fullv.  If  in  three  days  she  could  uot  find  employment  she  would  leare 
Jose  in  the  Hospicio  de  Santa  In^,  to  the  care  of  the  good  sisteia  there. 
The  three  days  came  and  went.  There  were  many  soldiers'  wives  look- 
ing for  work.  Weak,  and  faint  with  hunger,  she  hastened  toward  the 
Hospicio.    Poor  little  Jos^  was  crying — ^he  waa  hungry,  too. 

"  It  waa  dark  when  she  reached  the  Hospicio  ;  and  with  many  a  kisa 
she  laid  him  in  the  revolving  cradle,  set  in  the  wall,  which  turned  to 
the  watching  sister  within.  Must  her  child  grow  up  a  tiawi^l^oa  found- 
line  ?    No  I  and  yet  she  could  not  write  his  name  I 

'Another  young  woman,  coming  with  a  child  in  her  arma,  urged 
Maria  to  make  haste.  Stifling  her  sobs,  she  swung  the  cradle  inward, 
but  it  had  scarce  left  her  hand  when  she  thought  of  the  cross  she  might 
have  hung  about  Josh's  neck  to  distinguish  him. 

*' '  Revuilta  f  RevueUa  P  (turn,  turn)  she  screamed,  clutching  madly 
at  the  iron,  which  slowly  swung  back ;  but  it  was  empty. 

"Running  around  to  the  main  doorway  she  pounded  until  her 
knuckles  bled.  At  last  the  huge  door  swung  slowly  inward,  and  a  soft- 
voiced  sister  asked  what  was  wanted. 

'"A  child?  What  child,  senora?  Por  we  have  many  babies. 
Come  in  the  morning  and  you  can  pick  it  out.' 

"  At  daylight  she  returned  to  the  Hospicio  and  patiently  waited  till 
masa  was  said  and  her  knock  was  answered'.  As  she  entered  the  in- 
fiEmts'  ward  a  white-robed  sister  came  out  with  a  still  babe  in  her  arms, 
its  face  covered. 

'' Jos4  was  not  among  the  children  of  the  night  before.  And  when 
Maria  fainted,  her  forehead  struck  upon  an  angle  as  she  fell. 

"  '  I  went  to  the  hospital  to  see  an  injured  friend,'  went  on  Ramon, 
'  and  as  I  came  out  they  were  carrying  Maria  into  the  building.  I  tried 
to  get  in,  but  it  was  too  late ;  no  more  viaitors  oould  enter ;  I  must  come 
the  next  day. 

'* '  At  the  visitors'  hour  I  was  first  on  the  line  and  I  hastened  to  see 
Maria.  I  could  stay  but  a  few  moments,  they  said,  but  It  waa  enough  for 
her  to  tell  me  all,  and  give  me  the  cross  for  you.  She  said  she  wanted 
to  die,  for  all  had  been  taken  from  her — ^husband,  babe,  friends,  health, 
everything ;  only  sorrow  and  want  were  left. 

*' '  I  told  her  my  regiment  was  on  the  way  to  Cadiz,  and  thence  to 
Cuba,  and  that  I  &ould  surely  see  you,  but  meanwhile  she  must  keep  up 
courage. 

«  <  The  next  day  I  bought  a  bottle  of  wine  with  my  last  few  centavos 
and  took  it  to  the  hospital  for  her,  but  they  told  me  she  had  died  in  the 
night  and  they  would  Dury  her  beside  her  child.' " 

The  Spaniard's  voice  grew  lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  it  waa  but  a 
whisper.  *'  So  yon  see,  Sefiores,  I  have  lost  all.  Por  Ramon  was  killed 
by  your  bullets  at  San  Juan." 

'*  Harry,  you  don't  want  this  little  keepsake,"  I  managed  to  say,  at 
last. 

'*  Reckon  you're  right,  pard  1  Say,  let's  give  his  nibs  a  couple  of 
pesos  apiece,  anyhow.    He's  up  agin'  it  strong." 

I  explained  to  our  friendly  enemy ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  the 
propontion. 

"Take  it  as  a  loan,  then,"  I  argued,  Harry  chiming  in  with  lame 
Spanish. 

"  Sefiores,  yon  are  very  kind,  and  God  will  reward  you.  But  it  is  a 
loan." 

We  gave  him  five  silver  dollars,  and  after  many  tearful  thanks  he 
shook  our  hands  and  disappeared  in  the  brush.    Our  fire  had  long  since 
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{^one  out  Without  a  word  we  crawled  into  the  tiny  dog-tent,  and  draw- 
ing the  blankets  over  us  tried  to  court  sleep. 

Next  day  about  noon  a  Cuban  came  down  the  rough  road  driving  a 
sorry-looking  horse  attached  to  a  rude  cart.  A  blanket-covered  object 
lay  on  the  floor,  and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  sell  he 
crossed  himself  and  answered,  **  No,  seHor,  es  un  muerto ;  a  dead 
Spaniard.  I  found  him  near  the  arroyo.  He  was  stabbed,  senor,  but  I 
found  this  held  to  his  lips,'*  holding  up  the  cross  we  had  seen  the  night 
before. 

Harry  and  I  took  charge  of  the  remains,  and  together  we  buried  him. 
The  cross  we  replaced  on  his  breast,  and  on  a  rough  headboard  we  cut 
the  words  '*Beltran  Navarro,  a  Soldier  of  Spain." 

When  we  were  permitted  to  go  to  Santiago  we  had  a  special  mass  said 
for  him  and  for  his  dead  in  far-off  Spain. 

JwNy  Ottj,  H.  J. 

Familiar  Birds  of  Southern 

California. 

mr  mUZAWMTH  and  JOSKPH  ORINNmLL. 

THE   BUTCHER    BIRD, 

\0  THE  novice  there  is  sometimes  some  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  shrike  from  the 
mocking  bird.  There  is  a  little  similarity 
in  color  and  size,  but  in  markings,  and  form  of  head 
and  beak,  the  difference  is  great.  Compared  with  the 
mocker,  the  California  shrike,  which  is  our  * '  butcher 
bird,"  is  more  grey  than  brown,  and  the  white  of 
the  wings  and  tail  is  more  conspicuous.  The  tips 
of  all  the  tail  feathers  are  white,  as  is  also  the  throat.  A 
"black  bridle"  on  either  side  of  the  forehead,  which 
includes  the  eyes  and  meets  at  the  base  of  the  black 
beak,  renders  this  bird  easily  distinguishable.  The  beak 
is  hooked,  larger  and  shorter  than  that  of  the  mocker,  but  the 
whole  bird  from  tip  to  tip  is  more  than  an  inch  shorter.  The 
sexes  differ  but  slightly  or  not  at  all.  While  the  butcher  bird 
has  come  honestly  by  his  name,  he  does  not  persist  in  crime  to 
the  exclusion  of  turning  an  honest  penny  for  the  farmer.  He 
dotes  upon  the  Jerusalem  cricket,  that  wicked  little  fellow  that 
digs  holes  in  the  sides  of  our  potatoes,  and  is  as  fond  of  mice 
as  he  is  of  small  snakes.  He  has  been  seen  to  watch  for  and 
snatch  a  gopher  throwing  up  its  solitary  mound  on  the  mesa. 
True,  he  does  eat  an  occasional  small  bird,  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  he  impales  his  prey  on  orange  thorns  and  barbed  wire 
fences.  What  purposes  he  has  in  view  is  not  perfectly  under- 
stood. Possibly  it  is  for  reasons  of  taste.  He  may  prefer  his 
meat  cured,  or  he  may  have  learned  from  his  fathers  to  lay  by 
something  for  a  rainy  day.  Or  he  may  do  it  from  pure  mls^ 
chief.  In  any  event  we  have  found  small  lizards,  birds,  even 
downy  chickens,  Jerusalem  crickets,  mice  and  beetles,  impaled 
— always  by  the  neck.    There  is  method  even  in  the  seeming 
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cruelty  of  this  tyrantt  for  he  kills  his  prey  before  hanging ;  al- 
wa3rs  by  blows  on  the  badk  of  the  neck  and  head.  So  he  is  not 
the  heartless  creatnie  he  is  supposed  to  be.  He  is  the  agricnl* 
turist's  friend,  and  very  interesting  as  a  study.  Close  acquaint- 
ance with  him  reveals  him  to  be  a  Urd  with  an  occasional 
musical  note,  some  charm  of  manner,  and  a  graceful  though 
solitary  personality.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  his  prefer- 
ence for  a  meat  diet  that  he  is  shunned  by  other  birds.  The 
butcher  bird  nests  with  us  in  March  and  April.  The  eggs  are 
usually  six  in  number,  of  a  greyish-brown  mottled  appearance. 
The  nests  are  large  and  compact.  So  heavy  are  they,  inter- 
twined with  string  and  sticks  in  a  general  structure  of  wild 
sage,  that  one  imagines  them  to  be  partly  of  mud  like  a  robin's. 
Why  this  preference  for  sage,  is  a  question.  We  have  never 
found  a  butcher's  nest  buUt  wholly  of  any  other  material. 
Possibly  it  is  to  keep  away  the  mites,  as  Uiese  parasites  are 
well  known  to  infest  die  nests  of  most  birds. 

The  butcher  bird  makes  its  nest  in  orange  trees  and  hedges, 
or  other  low  trees  and  shrubs,  often  within  easy  reach. 
Whether  they  succeed  better  than  the  mockers  in  rearing  their 
young  is  not  oertain,  for  the  birds  are  not  too  common.  They 
may  be  seen  in  the  uplands  and  mesas,  but  not  so  frequently 
in  our  house  gardens.  They  are  not  noisy  birds  as  we  know 
them,  except  for  a  harsh  scream  once  in  a  while,  and,  but  for 
their  hooked  bills,  might  find  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

The  Professor's  Wealth. 


V 


BY  T.  a.   VAN  DYKK. 

Author  of  Millionaires  of  a  Day,  etc. 

<<^  ^OU  look  tirad  tonight,  John,"  said  the  wife  of  Professor  Damp- 
kin  as  he  came  in. 
"  Yes»  there  are  several  other  tired  folks  in  town.    Prices 
haven't  risen  any  for  a  day  or  two." 

*'  Why  not  sell  as  they  are  ?  Yon  say  yonr  lots  are  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  is  thirty  times  what  yon  began  with  a  year 
ago." 

**  I  have  been  trying  all  day  to  sell,"  he  was  about  to  say,  but  the 
words  died  upon  his  tongue.  For  it  was  in  the  height  of  the  great  real 
estate  boom  of  1886-1887  that  raged  so  violently  over  Southern  Califor- 
nia— a  bubble  that  swelled  and  rolled  never  so  brightly  as  the  very  day 
before  it  broke — and  no  one  could  admit  that  there  was  any  defect  in  the 
tissue.  He  had  resigned  a  good  position  as  principal  of  the  school  be- 
cause ''time  is  too  valuable  to  waste  in  the  school  room  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  a  month."  In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  to  sell  and  put  the 
money  in  something  safe,  he  kept  selling  only  to  buy  more  on  a  margin 
that  every  day  was  becoming  tiiinner.  He  could  almost  any  day  have 
•old  all  he  had  for  |100»000 ;  but  to  him,  as  to  the  majority,  it  seemed 
throwing  property  away  to  sell  for  any  purpose  except  to  re-invest  in  a 

still  larger  draft  on  the  golden  future. 

*    »    • 

"  Did  you  sell  anything  today.  Dumpy,  dear?  " 
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''Why — ah — no.  Somehow  thexe  weie  not  many  buyexB  around 
today.** 

"  But  were  there  any  ?  '* 

"  Why — ah — yea — I  expect  ao,  but  I  didn't  happen  to  atrike  them. 
There  may  be— a — ah — ^temporary  lull.  Polka  would  naturally  have 
to  catch  their  breath  after  auch  a  rush.  When  they  do  they  will  take 
hold  harder  than  ever.    Then  I  will  sell  and  let  you  invest  the  money.** 


f< 


No,  Molly,  I  didn't  sell  today,  either.  It  was  kind  of  quiet  again. 
Polka  aay  they  are  tired  of  giving  away  their  property,  and  have  taken 
it  off  the  market.** 
**  But  would  not  that  only  make  buyers  more  eager  ?  ** 
'*  Why — ah — I  suppose  so— of  course.  But  somehow  it  doesn't  seem 
to  work  that  way.  But  you  needn't  be  scared.  There  are  juat  as  many 
rich  atrangers  coming  as  ever.  But  the  new  ones  didn*t  bring  money 
enough  with  them,  and  the  old  ones  have  apent  all  theirs  and  are  wait- 
ing to  get  more  from  the  Bast.    You  see  it  takes  an  immenae  amount  of 

cash  to  keep  abreast  of  such  a  growth  as  this." 

»    *    • 

"John,  you  look  real  sick  tonight." 

"  Second  payment  is  due  on  those  lots  at  Wild  wood,  and  it  will  take  all 
my  ready  money." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  pay  it  ?  ** 

"  Good  gracious  I  I  have  five  thousand  inveated  there  in  the  first 
Xwyment.    You  don't  want  to  lose  that,  do  you  ?  *' 

But  what  ia  the  difference  between  paying  five  thousand  more  now* 
and  another  five  thouaand  in  six  months,  and  buying  new  lots  of  the 

same  kind  in  six  months  for  ten  thou^nd,  if  they  are  worth  it  then  ?  *' 

•  •    • 

**  Molly,  you  are  always  on  deck  when  it  comes  to  steering  the  family 
ark.  Inatead  of  paying  on  those  lota  I  exchanged  them  for  stock  in 
the  Occidental  I^nd  Company.  I  have  been  elected  preaident.  Quite 
an  honor,  my  love.  The  preaident  of  the  Bmpire  Bank  resigned  to 
make  way  for  me.  His  wife  will  call  on  you  shortly — and  don't  be 
starchy  because  she  never  called  when  we  were  poor.  We've  got  to  keep 
an  eye  on  business.  Polks  are  just  beginning  to  realize  my  business 
ability." 

''Can  you  not  use  some  of  that  ability  in  getting  some  money 
where  it  will  be  sure  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  am  worth  aeventy  five  thousand,  safe  enough.  To  be  aure,  it 
isn't  quite  as  much  as  the  hundred  thousand,  but  it  is  quite  a  neat  little 
sum,  considering  we  had  only  three  thousand  to  start  buying  with,  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  I  am  fretting  it  clear  of  the  debts,  and  then  it 
will  be  just  as  goc^  as  the  United  Statea  bonds  that  you  want  so  much. 
And  aa  soon  as  things  pick  up  again  it  will  be  worth  the  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  a  good  deal  more." 

•  •    • 

Molly,  we  are  going  to  board  at  a  seaside  hotel." 
Why,  Dumpy,  dear,  I  couldn't  think  of  it  1  With  deferred  payments 
coming  due,  and  prices  falling  every  day,  we  can't  afford  it." 

"  If  the  reat  of  the  boys  only  had  such  a  wife  I  But  your  dear  solici- 
tude is  needless.  We  are  going  to  board  out  the  rent.  I  awapped  the 
Occidental  stock  for  the  Hotel  Del  Golden  Strand." 

"  That  immense  thing  ?  Why,  I  heard  there  was  a  mortgage  on  it  in 
proportion  to  ita  size." 

"  But  you  didn't  hear  that  there  was  an  aasessment  on  the  stock  in 
proportion  to  Us  size.  I  can  aell  a  hotel  with  a  mortgage  more  easily 
than  atock  with  an  assessment.  That's  where  a  knowledge  of  business 
comes  in,  you  see.  Colleges  don't  teach  such  things.  You  can 
only  learn  them  on  the  street.** 
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**  I  do  wish  yon  would  sell  and  quit  business." 

'*  Why,  that's  what  I  am  trying  to  do.    But  somehow  the  blasted  stuff  * 

sticks  to  my  fingers  like  pitch.  Deacon  Jones  and  Brother  Smith  are 
helping  me  get  out  from  under.  They  all  say  I  am  worth  $75,000 
all  right ;  but  somehow  the  fellows  with  money  don't  seem  to  think  so." 
Well,  do  sell  for  less — and  make  sure  of  something." 
That's  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  But  when  I  offer  to  sell  a  thing  for 
less  they  look  wise,  and  say  I  don't  want  to  sell  at  all.  That's  queer 
talk  when  a  man  is  trying  his  best  to  sell.    Molly,  it  looks  now  as  if  the 

fools  had  all  the  money." 

•    «    • 

"John,  these  folks  are  so  cross  I  can  hardly  endure  it  here.  They 
actually  want  cash  for  our  board." 

"  Possible !  I  guess  the  only  way  to  get  our  rent  is  to  run  the  hotei 
ourselves." 

"  But  where  are  the  guests  ?  " 

"  Where  are  the  guests  at  the  other  Hotels  de  Boom  ?  They  all  run 
without  any.  Why  can't  we  ?  It's  mighty  respectable  now,  too,  keeping 

a  seaside  hotel." 

«    «    « 

"  In  luck  again,  Molly  I  I  won't  have  to  rustle  clams  on  the  beach 
any  more,  and  you  won't  sing  to  empty  rooms.  I  swapped  the  hotel 
for  Buglake  Water  bonds." 

'*  What,  the  new  city  water  works  ?  Then  we'll  have  interest  to  Uve 
on,  won't  we  ?    And  you  will  let  me  clip  the  coupons,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Not  just  this  evening,  my  dear.  You  didn't  hear  me  through.  I 
found  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  levels,  so  that  the  water 
would  have  to  run  up  hill  to  get  to  town.  Our  school  philosophy  says 
it  won't  do  that ;  so  I  traded  them  off  for  University  stock.  I  am  going 
to  be  a  director  and  have  an  eye  on  a  professorship.  Deacon  Jones  and 
Brother  Smith  are  directors,  and  they  say  they  will  stand  in  with  me." 

*'  But  I  never  heard  of  colleges  paying  any  dividends  I  " 

"  Well,  it*s  first  class  trading-stock,  and  I  have  got  to  have  something 
that  will  trade,  so  as  to  get  out  what  I  have  all  clear.  I  am  wiggling 
out  from  under  in  fine  shape,  but  not  quite  through  yet.  I  am  worth 
fifty  thousand  fast  enough,  when  I  get  it  all  clear." 

"John,  couldn't  you  get  half  that  in  cash  and  keep  off  the  street?" 

*'  That's  just^the  trouble,  Molly.  The  fools  have  got  the  money  and 
the  brains  have  got  the  property.  It's  a  singular  arrangement  that  the 
books  on  political  economy  in  college  don't  throw  any  light  on,  some- 
how." 

«    •    « 

"Why,  Dumpy,  dear,  this  is  a  round  steak  you  brought  home." 
"  But,  Molly,  dear,  it  will  make  a  square  meal  just  the  same.    No- 
body eats  porterhouse  now  but  the  tourists.    There  is  plenty  of  busi- 
ness, though,  and  I  made  a  big  trade  today.    Traded  those  lots  in  Para- 
dise Park  for  Electric  Railroad  stock. 
"Why,  everyone  says  the  electric  railroad  is  a  failure." 
"  It's  a  fine  trading  stock,  anyway.  We've  got  to  keep  things  humming 
here  to  keep  up  a  show  of  business,  or  the  whole  thing' 11  pop  all  in  a 
heap.    Deacon  Jones  and  Brother  Smith  are  stockholders,  and  they  say 
the  franchise  alone,  for  a  city  such  as  this  will  be  in  a  year  or  two,  is  worth 
a  million,  no  matter  what  the  motive  power  is.    They  will  stand  in  with 
me  to  control  the  company.'' 

"But  you  said  they  were  already  bankrupt." 

"  But  out  in  this  progressive  country  that  don't  make  any  difierenoe. 
It's  mighty  respectable,  and  in  some  ways  is  an  advantage.  Yon  don't 
have  lawyers  chasing  ^ter  you  all  the  time." 

"  Yes,  Molly,'!  am  cleaning  up  fast,  now.    Made  a  big  trade  today. 
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I/omped  everything  for  two  houses  and  two  lots  right  in  the  middle  of 
town.  Be  right  in  the  business  part  in  a  year.  We  can  live  in  one  and 
rent  the  other,  as  soon  as  we  ^et  possession.'* 

"As  soon  as  we  get  possession  ?  " 

"Yes.  Yon  see  I  only  got  a  mortgage  on  them  for  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, bnt  as  nobody  pays  anything  of  that  sort  just  now,  I  will  have  to 
foreclose  the  mortgage  to  get  possession,  and  that  will  take  a  little  time. 
I  am  worth  twenty-five  thousand  now,  sure.  There  was  a  little  imagina- 
tion, I  find,  about  the  other  values,  but  this  is  a  straight  mortga^  on 
business  property,  property  that  will  be  business  property.  It  will  be 
worth  the  hundred  thousand  then,  but  I  am  not  figuring  on  that  any 
more.  Twenty-five  thousand  is  quite  a  little  dust-heap  now-a-days,  my 
dear.    What  are  you  sighing  about.' ^ 

**  Only  to  think  how  easily  dust-heaps  are  swept  away  here." 

"Well,  don't  worry.  Things  are  sure  to  go  up.  Some  folks  say  it 
will  be  in  six  months.  But  I  am  conservative  and  don't  think  it  will 
be  much  under  nine  months.  Conservatism  is  the  only  advantage  that 
I  can  see  from  my  college  education.  What  are  you  sighing  about 
again  ?  " 

'*I  wish  you  had  a  little  more  of  that  conservatism,  John,  and  had 
kept  the  school." 

"  Oon't  stew  about  that.    I  am  laying  pipe  to  tap  it  again.    I'm — ^I'm 

getting  to  be  quite  a  politician  as  well  as  business  man." 

•    •    • 

"  You  look  so  tired  to  night,  John." 

"  I  am.  Blasted  lawyer  wants  a  thousand  dollars  to  foreclose  that 
mortgage,  and  wants  the  cold  stuff  in  advance,  because  he  says  the  other 
party  is  going  to  fight  it  all  the  way  through  the  Supreme  Court,  so  as 
to  hold  it  till  things  start  up  again.  You  see  that  shows  it's  valuable, 
just  as  I  told  you." 

*'  And  how  long  can  he  keep  it  in  court  ?  " 

"  There's  the  rub,  Molly.  Prom  three  to  five  years,  they  say.  You 
see  the  blasted  colleges  don't  teach  such  things.  But  I'm  getting  there 
with  both  feet.  I  found  a  lot  of  liens  for  lumber  and  work  on  it  that 
are  ahead  of  the  mortgage,  and  I  am  arranging  to  get  them  in  to  fore- 
close. Then  I  found  there  had  been  some  street  grading  and  paving 
and  curbing  ordinances  passed  that  will  take  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  cuss  that  owns  the  mortgage  never  can  pay  them." 

**  But  how  are^<w  going  to  pay  Uiem  any  more  than  the  other  man?" 

"Haven't  just  exactly  decided  that  point  myself,  Molly." 

"Struck  bottom  at  last,  Molly  1    I'm  comfortable  for  the  first  time." 

"  And  how  much  are  you  worth  now  ?  I  am  losing  confidence  in 
your  estimates. ' ' 

"Replace  it,  my  dear,  replace  it  quick!  It  will  be  all  right  this 
time." 

"And  what  is  it?" 

"  Well,  it  looks  as  though  I  had  dropped  another  $25,000  or  so." 

"John,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  it's  all  gone  ?  " 

"  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  something  similar,  Molly.  I  have 
traded  out  everything  and  wiped  out  all  the  indebtedness ;  but  the 
blasted  sponge  moppd  the  whole  slate.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  been  play- 
ing with  a  great  big  soap-bubble  on  a  rock.  The  soap-bubble  was  mine. 
The  rock  belonged  to  the  other  fellow.  When  the  bubble  bunted  the  suds 
stuck  to  the  rock  I " 

" But  you  have  some  money  left  in  bank?  " 

"  All  blowed  in  in  commissions.  Brother  Smith  worked  ten  days  on 
that  last  trade  for  me.  It  takes  a  high  order  of  senius.  As  the  goods 
can't  be  split,  the  commission  has  to  m  in  cash,  of  course." 
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"  And  ia  tbe  time  thotuand  that  I  Myed  with  nch  hud  work  out  of 
TOUT  aalarj  all  gone  too  t " 

"  M0II7,  I'm  awfhllr  alraid  aomebody  has  got  it.  But  It's  worth  it  all 
to  Me  how  nobl  J  yon  stand  adverrity.  Thanka  to  yonr  good  aense  we 
hare  no  Ug  dlaplav  adveTtiaenieut  to  take  down,  and  no  diamoada  to  mn 
to  vonr  nnde'B  with.  We  are  rich  in  experience  if  no  longer  in  ^ncy, 
and — Uolly,  I're  got  the  achool  back." 

"  My,  I'm  ao  gladl  Yon  will  taU  reapecUble  Bngliah  again,  tbea. 
Won't  it  Bcem  atnage  to  have  a  decentatcak  once  more?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  we'll  have  to  wait  a  bit  fitr  the  ateak.  My  fiist  month's 
•alary  la  loaned  to  Deacon  Jonea." 

"  Why,  John,  how  could  yon,  when  we  need  it  ao  mnch,  and  he  la 
baskra^t?" 

"  Be  ia  on  the  achool-board." 

"And  will  yon  have  to  wait  a  month  before  yon  get  any  money?" 

"  Two  of  them,  my  lore." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  second  month'aaalary?  " 

"  Loaned  to  Brother  Smith." 

"  Is  be  on  the  icbool-board,  too  ? " 

"  No,  bnt  hia  brother-in-law  ia,    Paaa  the  beans,  please." 


The  Pity  of  It. 


O  ONB  who  boa  lived  end  worked  in  an  Indian 
boardliig-Bchool  with  heart  and  eyea  open,  the  life 
of  the  children  appeaia  aa  it  really  ia,  lonely  and 
forlorn,  tbongh  the  visitor  is  often  impresaed  by 
the  order  and  system  of  Inatitntion  life. 

On  hearing  the  children  singing  grace  at  the 
table,  an  impreaaionable  lady  exclaimed  enthnsiaa- 
tlcally,  ''Oh,  what  a  glorious  work  t  What  an 
influence  for  ^oodl  "  Vet  this  same  "  influence 
for  good  "  is  killiag  the  Indian  children  as  anrely 
aa  OUT  bulleta  killed  their  anceators. 

Tribes  which  have  yielded  to  our  "dvilization,"  and  have  given 
their  children  to  the  schools,  are  dying  ont,  while  tribes  like  Navmjoe, 
who  have  strenoously  opposed  our  overinrea,  have  increaaed  in  nnm- 
bera  since  1806  from  12,000  to  22,000.  They  are  not  only  aelf-aupport- 
ing  but  we^thy,  though  their  large  reaervatioa  is  mostly  barren  and 
waterlesa ;  with  tadnstry  and  caie  their  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  afibid 
n  ample  income. 
The  boatding-ac 

rhich  the  visitoi   „   .  ...  -. 

While  watching  almoat  a  handred  couahiag  boye  retire  on  a  cold  night, 
a  government  phynicien  remaiked,  "  Tbeae  places  are  deatb-tcape.  It's 
impossible  to  protect  the  healthy  from  contamination  in  anch  a  place. 
The  windows  mnat  be  open  for  ventilation,  and  there  ia  no  mother  nor 
father  to  see  that  the  covets  are  not  kicked  off." 


,_, ■'  My  Brotbcr'i  Keei«r,"  of  which  No.  Vn  was 

prtntnl  lut  month,  ti  noir  lempotaiily  iDtonpted,  for  vartetr'i  nkc,  to  Mow  otha 
wttneisesto  be  heanl.    There  ia  no  intmtton,  bowevn,  to  abandoa  thli  a 


, r  ateady  Uiht  oa  Ui 

•biu«  and  Itnorancc  and  Ininatice  wblch  mark  oar  presat  aystom  oc  In£ui  edao 
tlon  ;  In  the  limplrbellcftlutADericansirWitodealjiiatlT  and  will  deal  jiutlyvbe 

Miaa  Wllktni,  whose  aonnd  paperla  given  herewith,  la  a  noble  and  eaneat  wo>ia 
whom  I  have  no  bedtatlan  in  mncbjafi  fbr.    She  la  on  experlmced  teufaer  af  tDdlu 

la  9;oveniinent  achoolr    "~'  "   ' —  "" -•^_  -l__ —  ._  ^ 

good  one  ;  bat  her  stat 
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Another  objection  to  these  great  schools  is,  that  any  institution  is  a 
sorry  home  for  a  little  child.  Children  need  above  all  else  lote,  and 
nothing  but  love  will  satisfy  them. 

A  boy  of  six  who  had  made  his  little  mark  in  a  reservation  school* 
was  asked  by  his  teacher,  "  Will  yon  come  with  me  to  my  home  and  go 
to  school  where  white  boys  go  ?  There  are  engines  and  big  houses,  and 
you  shall  see  the  ocean  with  the  ships.  There  are  grapes  and  apples 
and  all  kinds  of  fruits  to  eat.  You  will  be  a  smart  man  when  you  are 
big,  and  you  will  get  money  when  you  work !  " 

**  I  like  to  go  to  see  the  engines  and  the  ships  on  the  ocean,"  he 
answered,  thoughtfully,  ''but  my  papa  will  be  very  sorry.  When  I  come 
to  this  school,  not  far  away,  my  papa  just  cry  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
bead  and  put  me  up  on  his  arm  and  will  not  let  me  go.  I  like  my 
papa.  Just  catch  fish  for  me  and  put  it  on  fire  with  salt  and  we  have  a 
good  time  to  eat.  No,  I  not  go  far  away  from  my  papa.  And  my 
mama  got  nice  baby.  Just  cry  and  laugh  and  like  to  play  with  me  too, 
that  baby  1 " 

What  can  we  do  to  compensate  the  child  for  such  memories  of  home, 
which  are  in  themselves  a  benediction  ? 

When  children  droop  and  pine  with  homesickness,  or  some  other 
ailment  at  boarding-schools,  they  can  usually  be  saved  by  sending  them 
home.  This  is  sometimes  done  in  time  to  save  them ;  more  often  they 
come  home  to  die.  It  is  awkward  for  the  Superintendent  to  report 
deaths.    Dying  is  not  in  the  curriculum. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Institute,  Major  Pratt  of  the  Carlisle  School  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  some  of  his  graduates  defending  his  position 
as  champion  of  thfe  policy  of  doing  away  with  reservations  and  rearing 
all  Indian  children  in  institutions.  Since  his  influence  is  so  strong 
upon  his  students,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  Major  cannot  give  them 
some  of  his  own  splendid  physical  visor ;  for  the  three  young  Indians 
who  championed  ^is  cause,  though  admirable  in  spirit  and  genuine  in 
conviction,  were,  in  their  low  state  of  health,  living  arguments  against 
our  system  of  education.* 

However  far  behind  modern  pedagogical  methods  the  Roman  Catholic 
Indian  schools  may  be,  they  are  usually  in  very  good  locations, 
with  orchards  and  vegetable  gardens,  making  it  jxMsible  to  vary  the 
children's  diet.  One  of  tiie  great  hardships  of  the  children  at  the 
boarding-schools  is  the  monotony  of  the  diet  and  the  lack  of  vegetables. 
They  usually  have  more  meat  and  coffee  than  is  good  for  children,  and, 
even  in  the  spring  and  fall,  neither  fresh  vegetables  nor  fruits. 

The  government  furnishes  white  flour  (not  whole-wheat  as  they  have 
it  at  home),  meat,  beans,  hominy,  rice,  molasses,  coffee*  tea,  some  sugar, 
iome  milk,  and  a  low  grade  of  dried  fruits. 

So  much  for  the  physical  conditions ;  the  moral  conditions  are  even 
worse.  In  many  instances  the  dormitories  are  schools  of  vice ;  here 
the  influence  of  the  bad  child  has  few  restrictions. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Indian  camp  is  a  low  place — that  depends 
upon  its  distance  from  low  whites,  as  a  rule.  A  class  of  twenty  boys 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen,  was  received  into  a  reservation 
school  direct  from  "the  camp."  They  had  never  been  in  "civilization" 
and  had  to  learn  the  use  of  knives,  forks,  chairs,  etc.  They  were,  how- 
ever, a  frank,  manly  set  of  boys ;  compared  with  boys  in  our  public 
schools,  they  were  much  above  the  average  in  manly  qualities,  with 
the  exception  of  two.  The  oldest  was  morally  low,  having  been  on  the 
range  with  the  Mexican  cowbovs,  and  another  was  lowering  and  savage 
in  disposition.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  class,  be  it  remarked,  who 
could  speak  English.    For  some  time  he  acted  as  interpreter. 

*This  is  literally  true.  They  were  bright  and  refined ;  trat  physically  a  tad  detcri* 
otatUm  from  the  avetage  of  their  own  home  people.—BD. 
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The  homes  from  which  these  eighteen  boys  came  could  not  have 
been  cormpt — since  men  do  not  gather  figs  from  thistles. 

When  they  left  school  in  the  spring,  however,  their  faces  had  hard- 
need.  With  their  knowledge  of  Bnglish  they  had  gained  in  knowledge 
of  evil.  After  spending  the  summer  at  their  homes  (tiny  mud  hnts  on 
the  desert)  they  usually  return  in  the  fall  with  a  healthy  bronze  and 
some  of  the  old  time  wholesojneness  upon  their  faces. 

Economists  divide  all  the  activities  represented  by  the  word  ''civiliza- 
tion" into  two  classes.  Those  necessary  for  the  physical,  mental  or 
moral  welfare  of  the  individual  or  of  society  in  general  are  the  essen- 
tials of  our  civilization  ;  all  unnecessaiy  activities,  such  as  the  produc- 
tion of  useless  luxuries,  the  changes  of  fashions,  and  the  awful  waste  of 
competition,  constitute  the  non-essentials. 

To  the  essential  activities  belong  those  which  furnish  the  wholesome 
food-stu£&,  materials  for  clothing  and  the  education  of  all.  Education, 
broadly  considered,  comprises  not  only  schools,  but  also  the  press  and 
all  truly  artistic  and  scientific  professions. 

This  essential  part  of  our  civilization  represents  enlightened  sim- 
plicity with  no  limit  to  its  advancement  as  soon  as  relieved  from  the  en- 
cumbrance of  the  non-essentials. 

The  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  other  primitive  races,  represents 
unenlightened  simplicity,  which  remains  well-nigh  stationary  for  ages. 
The  connection  is  obvious ;  in  our  attempts  at  civilizing  a  primitive 
race,  their  simplicity  should  remain  ;  but  for  their  ignorance  we  should 
give  them  enlightenment. 

What  child-study  is  doing  for  education,  race-study  should  do  for 
primitive  peoples.  If,  therefore,  a  permanent  commission  were  estab- 
lished under  the  guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  for  instance, 
with  its  workers  trained  in  such  settlements  as  Hull  House  in  Chicago, 
where  they  might  receive  the  baptism  of  the  newly-awakened  spirit  of 
altruism,  the  Indian  would,  for  the  first  time,  have  a  chance  to  develop 
his  possibilities. 

Under  scientific  direction  the  natural  tendency  and  invariable  habit  of 
our  primitive  race  to  a  community  life  might  be  studied.  After  some 
experiments  with  the  slum-children  of  New  York  city,  Mr.  George  has 
evolved  his  Junior  Republic.  The  children  are  learning  self-government, 
cheerful  obedience  to  laws,  the  value  of  money  and  the  necessity  of  work. 

This  knowledge  is  exactly  what  the  Indians  can  use.  Self-government 
and  obedience  they  know,  and  should  be  allowed  to  retain  ;  the  other 
they  can  learn.  It  should  be  taken  to  the  Indian  home.  In  the  straight- 
jacket  of  our  great  boarding-schools  the  children  learn  at  best  only  obe- 
dience to— strangers. 

The  institutionalized  village,  as  Mr.  George  has  evolved  it,  offers  a 
rational  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  primitive  races ;  it  is  practically 
a  course  in  self-government  under  inspiring  leadership,  not  under 
"management." 

Given  favorable  agricultural  conditions,  the  physical  needs  of  all  the 
Indians  can  be  supplied  cooperatively  by  the  Indians  themselves ;  ra- 
tions would  be  unnecessary. 

A  'village  of  huts,  lat^e  enough  for  comfort  and  decency ;  a  large 
oven  to  supply  bread  for  all ;  a  sewing-room ;  a  laundry ;  a  kitchen, 
such  as  we  find  in  European  cities,  where  wholesome  food  can  be 
bought  cooked,  in  any  quantity  and  at  cost ;  bath-rooms  and  swim- 
mingtank  and  a  general  meeting-room  where  entertainments  of  a 
wholesome  kind  might  be  given ;  a  nursery,  kindergarten,  a  day-school ; 
most  of  these  departments  the  Indians  themselves  might  learn  to  conduct. 
Any  who  were  not  inclined  to  fit  themselves  into  such  conditions  should 
be  given  full  freedom  to  face  the  problem  of  getting  a  living  alone ; 
the  very  motive  of  the  cooperation  being  to  secure  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual— freedom  from  vices,  diseases  and  overwork. 
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Pioneers  ok  the  Far  West. 

THE  EARLIEST  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA,   NEW  MEXICO,  ETC, 
From  Documents  Never  Before  Published  in  English, 

ESCALANTE'S  LETTER  (J77«). 

Pnrsning  its  fixed  policj — which  is  to  be  entertaining  if  possible,  bnt 
▼alnable  anyhow — ^this  magazine  continues  *  its  publication  of  rare  doc* 
uments  of  early  Western  history  hitherto  unavailable  to  the  average 
student. 

A  compact  and  very  accurate  sketch  of  the  bloodiest  episode  in  all 
Southwestern  history  —  the  Pueblo  Rebellion  of  1680,  and  the  Recon- 
qnest  of  New  Mexico,  which  took  more  than  a  decade  to  complete  —  is 
given  in  this  letter  of  the  Franciscan  missionary,  Pray  Silvestre  Velez 
de  Bscalante.  He  condenses  the  account  from  official  documents  then 
in  the  archives  at  Santa  P^,  before  our  civilized  blood  had  come  in  with 
the  kind  of  officials  that  sold  heaps  of  these  priceless  historic  docu- 
ments to  the  ragman.  Whatever  sins  of  omission  or  commission  the 
amqui5ta<iores  were  guilty  of  in  New  Mexico,  they  never  did  anything 
more  vandal  than  that  destruction  of  archives  for  waste  paper  in  our 
Gov.  Pile's  administration ;  and  this  historic  fact  should  make  us  rather 
more  tolerant  of  our  predecessors. 

All  this  aside,  the  red  uprising  and  the  gallant  reconquest,  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  are  of  deep  thrill  as  a  human  story.  The  loneliness 
and  heroism  of  that  early  pioneering  of  New  Mexico,  the  pathos  of  the 
greatest  "Indian  massacre ''  in  what  is  now  United  States,  and  the  new 
winning  of  that  Frontier  by  some  of  the  most  desperate  military  assaults 
in  American  history — ^these  are  quite  as  interesting,  perhaps,  as  the  aver- 
age "make-believe"  stories.  Pray  Silvestre's  summary  is  a  valuable 
historical  '* source."  A  "popular"  review  of  these  events,  digested 
from  every  known  document,  may  be  found  in  The  Spanish  JPumeers.f 

In  this  close  translation  and  annotation,  parentheses  are  used  simply 
to  aid  lucidity  ;  but  brackets  indicate  supplied  or  explanatory  words. 

LBTTBR 

of  the  Father 

FRAY  SILVESTRE  VEI^EZ  DE  BSCALANTE, 

written 

ON    THB    2d   of    APRII.,   IN  THS  YEAR   1778. 

1 .  Reverend  Father  reader,  now  my  lord :  As  much  because  of  the 
necessary  duties  of  the  office  I  have  already  twice  resigned,  though  in 
vain,  as  because  of  the  jonmey  which  I  made  to  El  Paso  this  winter,  I 
have  not  been  able  either  to  read  or  make  extracts  from  the  MSS.  of 
these  government  archives ;  except  from  the  year  1680  (there  are  no 
older  papers  here)  in  which  year  this  kingdom  was  lost,  to  the  year 
1692,  in  which  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  began  the  winning  back  of  it.    I 

•Already  published :  The  Reglamenio,  or  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  Califor* 
iila<1781),  Jan.-May,  1897,  (translation  and  fac-slmile) ;  Testimonio  on  the  first  Co- 
manche raid  (1748),  Jan.-Pcb.,  1806  (translation  and  original);  Revilla  Gigedo,  Viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  Report  on  California  (translation),  June-Oct,  1899 ;  Z&rate-Salmeron, 
Retadon,  New  Mexico  and  California  from  1588-1026,  Nov.,  1890-Peb.  1900,  translation. 

t  A.  C.  Ifcdurg  8t  Co.,  Chicago. 
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hope  to  disengage  myself » and  in  the  coming  [months  of]  Ma^and 
June  to  finish  examining  the  documents  which  remain.  All  whatso- 
ever I  find  useful,  I  will  send  together,  whither  Your  Reyerence  may 
bid  me.  And  although  just  now  I  have  not  the  necessary  quiet,  never- 
theless, that  Your  Reverence  may  see  that  these  delays  are  not  excuses, 
but  that  truly  I  desire  to  do  your  pleasure,  herewith  shall  go  this 
epitome  of  the  information  gathered  from  the  [official]  papers  of  Don 
Antonio  de  Otermin  ;  of  Don  Domingo  Gironza  Petriz  de  Cruzate  (who 
succeeded  him  in  the  governorship  in  August  of  1683) ;  of  Don  Pedro 
Romeros  Posada  (who  succeeded  Gironza  in  1688  and  governed  a  year 
and  [some]  months,  Don  Domingo  Gironza  resuming  the  governorship 
in  the  [year]  of  1689),  and  of  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  who  succeeded  him 
in  1691.  Of  the  predecessors  of  Otermin  there  are  in  these  archives  no 
edicts  nor  any  other  document  [paper]  whatsoever;  for  even  those 
[documents]  pertaining  to  the  first  years  of  the  government  of  the  said 
Otermin  are  lacking.  Some  [other  governers]  are  named  incidentelly 
in  various  memorials  [representaciones]  and  depositions  made  to  Oter- 
min, after  the  general  [Pueblo]  uprising,  by  various  citizens  of  this 
kingdom  [New  Mexico  was  then  a  rfino  of  the  Spanish  crown,  governed 
by  a  "Governor  and  Captain-GeHeral"] ;  and  these  the  Father  Fray 
Francisco  Farfan  says  had  been  governors  successivel;^  before  Otermin. 
And  these  are  all  as  follows :  Don  Fernando  de  Arguello  was  governor 
in  1645  ;  Don  Hernando  Ugarte  y  la  Concha  in  1650 ;  Don  Fernando  de 
Villannova,  Don  Juan  de  Mednino,  Don  Juan  de  Miranda,  and  Don 
Juan  Francisco  Trevifio.  This  Trevifio  was  succeeded  by  Otermin. 
This  is  the  most  that  I  have  found  concerning  the  ancient  governors, 
from  Don  Juan  de  Onate  up  to  Otermin. 

2  This  kingdom  of  New  Mexico,  before  it  was  lost  by  the  general 
uprising  of  the  Indians  [1680],  was  composed  of  forty-six  pueblos  of 
Christian  Indians,  and  one  town  of  Spaniards — ^which  was  at  first  that 
of  San  Gabriel  del  Yunque,*  and  later  that  of  Santa  F6,  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  as  it  is  today ;  with  various  farms  [estancias]  also  of  Spaniards. 
[These  were]  situated  in  various  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Del  Norte 
river  [Rio  Grande]  ;  and  tho'  alto^ther  they  included  more  population 
than  Santa  F6,  on  account  of  their  being  much  scattered  and  distant 
from  one  another  they  did  not  merit  the  name  of  pueblo.  A  few  years 
before  the  said  uprising,  the  hostile  Apaches  destroyed,  by  almost  con- 
tinuous invasions,  seven  pueblos  of  the  said  46.  One  [was]  in  the 
province  of  Zu&i,  and  this  was  Jahuicu  [Hawiku]  ;  and  seven  [six]  in 
the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lakes.  These  were  Chilill,  Tafique  [Tajique]  and 
Quarac  [Cuaraf]  of  the  Tehua  Indians ;  Ab6,  Jumancas  and  Tabira,t  of 
the  Tompiros.  All  the  which  were  on  the  Eastern  skirts  of  the  Sandia 
range  [that  part  of  it  now  known  as  the  Manzano],  except  two  which 
were  distant  from  the  range  and  toward  the  Salines.  Nearly  all  the 
confines  of  this  kingdom  were  then  occupied  by  the  infidels  of  the 
Apache  tribe  [nacion].  distinguished  by  difierent  names  according  to  the 
lands  each  portion  dwelt  upon  ;  and  only  on  the  west  of  the  province 
of  Moqui  were  neighbors  [text  *'confiaban,''  evidently  misprint  for 
confinaban],  as  too^y,  the  [Indians]  of  the  Cofnina  [Cosnino]  tribe. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  governorship  of  Don  Antonio  de  Otermin, 
they  let  themselves  be  seen,  and  established  communication  with  the 
Spaniards.  From  there  [are]  the  Yutas  [Utes],  of  whom  until  then 
there  had  been  [no  ?]  information.  Of  the  Comanche  tribe,  if  any  in- 
formation was  had  in  the  last  century,  it  was  not  known  until  the 
present  one,  in  which  [century]  the  Yutas  introduced  them  to  the 
pueblo  of  Taos.t    Today  they  dominate  nearly  all  the  plains  and  the 

^Contraction  for  Yage>uinge;  San  Gabriel  de  los  Bapafioles.  founded  by  Ofiate  1598 
where  Chamita  now  itands.  This  was  deserted,  and  Santa  Pe  founded,  alao  by  Ofiate. 
1606. 

tSee  "The  Land  of  Poco  Tiexnpo,  Chap.  XI,  Scribner**. 

tSee  this  magazine  for  Jan.,  1898,  p.  74. 
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cotintry  of  the  Buffalo,  which  formerly  the  Yutas  and  Apaches  poB* 
sefised.  For  that  [i.  e.  the  bufiiedo]  they  called  those  who  lived  on  said 
Plains,  Cowboy  Apaches  [vaqneros],  and  other  infidel  tribes.  And 
thus  on  the  northeast,  east  and  southeast  they  bound  this  kingdom  to- 
day, these  said  Comanches ;  and  on  the  north  and  northwest  the  Yutas ; 
and  from  the  west-northwest  to  the  south-southeast,  the  Apaches. 

3.  The  year  of  1680  (the  second  of  Otermin's  government),  on  the 
10th  day,  an  Indian  of  the  Pueblo  of  San  Juan  de  Los  Caballeros  [St. 
John  of  the  Gentlemen,  named  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  gentleness  and 
courtesy  of  the  natives]  found  himself  a  fugitive  in  the  pueblo  of  Taos. 

[He  was]  of  the  Tehua  tribe,  and  was  named  Po-p^.  In  the  time  of 
Gov.]  Don  Juan  Francisco  Trcvino  he  had  been  imprisoned  with  46 
other  Tehuas  for  having  committed  various  murders,  idolatry  and  evil- 
doing  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  went  fleeing  on  account  of  other  new 
crimes  of  this  class.  Being  thus  in  this  pueblo,  he  plotted  the  general 
uprising,  and  from  there  sent  messengers  to  all  the  pueblos  of  the 
kingdom  ;  for  already,  from  beforehand,  they  secretly  obeyed  him.  He 
had  persuaded  them  that  whatever  the  padres  [priests]  and  governors 
ordered  them  was  directed  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  enslave  them 
each  day  more.*  And  they  feared  him,  because  all  were  persuaded  that 
he  held  frequent  and  express  communication  with  the  fiend,  and  that 
for  this  reason  he  could  do  them  all  the  harm  he  might  wish.  All  the 
pueblos  agreed,  except  those  of  the  Piros — for  although  the  Queres  of 
the  pueblos  of  the  Cieneguilla  [text  Cienegail],  and  the  Tanos,  showed 
some  repugnance,  at  the  time  of  [carrying  the  plot  into]  execution  they 
followed  the  rest.  The  day  determined  upon  for  attacking  all  the 
monasteries  and  houses  of  the  Spaniards  was  the  18th  of  August.  But 
this  treachery  was  discovered  on  the  9th  (and  it  could  not  be  avoided), 
for  the  Tanos  [Indians]  of  San  Crist6bal  and  San  Ldzaro  gave  warning 
to  the  Father  Custodian,  who  was  then  Fray  Juan  Bemal,  and  he 
promptly  sent  it  on,  with  a  letter,  to  the  governor.  Likewise  the  Peccos 
[Pecos]  revealed  the  conspiracy  to  their  minister,  the  Father  Fray  Fer- 
nando de  Velasco,  who  on  the  same  day  communicated  it  to  the  gov- 
ernor. The  [governor]  on  account  of  these  warnings,  and  another  upon 
the  said  matter,  which  he  received  at  the  same  time  from  the  alcalde  of 
Taos,  Marcos  de  Bras,  caused  to  be  seized  two  Indians  of  the  pueblo  of 
Tesuque,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Tehuas,  had  gone  to  call  together  the 
said  Tanos  and  Queres.  Seeing  by  this  that  they  were  discovered,  the 
Taos,  Picuries  and  Tehua  [Indians]  broke  out  by  order  of  the  said 
Po-pe,  and  attacked  the  monasteries  and  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards, 
carrying  everything  with  blood  and  fire,  the  10th  day  of  that  same 
Ang^t,  before  dawn.  All  the  rest  of  the  rallied  pueblos,  soon  as  they 
knew  this,  did  the  same.  They  took  the  lives  of  18  priests  (among 
them  the  Father  Custodian)  and  three  other  lay  brothersf;  and  380  Span- 
iards, this  number  including  men,  children,  women  and  domestics 
[criados],  and  a  few  Spanish  women  who  were  kept  as  captives.  The 
remnant  Spanish  population,  and  a  number  of  priests  besides,  who  did 
not  perish,  divided  into  two  parties.    In  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  those  as- 

*  This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  Rather  different  from  the  usual  ignorant  idea 
that  the  Pueblos  wert  enslaved,  forced  to  work  in  miaes  (which  did  not  exist),  etc 
Fo-p4's  argument  was  that  the  churches  and  schools  would  result  in  slavexy.  The  scien- 
tific proofs  of  this  estimate  are  overwhelming. 

t  These  martyr  missionaries  were  as  follows,  thepueblo  where  they  were  slain  being 
given :  Prailes  Juan  Bemal,  custodian,  Gcdisteo ;  Tom&s  de  Torres,  Namb^  ;  Juan  Do- 
mingo de  Vera.Galisteo ;  Juan  Bauiista  Pr6,  Tesuque ;  Fernando  ae  Velasco.  between 
Pecos  and  Galisteo ;  Luisde  Morales,  San  Udefonso;  Matias  Rendon,  Picuries;  An- 
tonio Mora,  Taos ;  Manual  Tinoco,  between  San  Marcos  and  Galisteo ;  Prandaco 
Antonio  Lorensana,  Juan  TalabAn  and  Jo84  de  Montas  de  Oca,  all  at  Santo  Domingo ; 
Antonio  Sanchez  de  Pr6,  San  Ildefonso:  Luis  Maldonado,  Acoma;  Juan  del  Val, 
Halona  (Zufii)  ;  Jos^  de  Pigueroa,  Ahuatui  (Moqui) ;  Agustin  de  Santa  Maria,  J086  de 
9spoleto,  Oraibe  (Moqui) ;  J086  Truxillo  Xongo-pabi  (Zufii) ;  Juan  de  Santa  Maria, 
Jemex ;  Juan  de  la  Pedrosa,  Taoe. 
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gembled  who  had  lived  at  San  Felipe  and  points  down  stream.  On  the 
14th  they  started  on  their  flight  for  El  Paso ;  for  the  rebels  spread  the 
word  that  the  governor  and  all  those  in  the  town  [Santa  P^,  then  the  i 

only  vi/ia  in  N.  Mex.]  had  already  perished.    Those  of  the  Caiiada  [of  ' 

Cochitf]  congregated   and  fortified  themselves  in  the  honse  of  the  f 

Alcalde  Mayor  [mayor  and  jndge]  of  that  jurisdiction.    Being  few  in-  ) 

deed,  they  defended  themselves  by  being  together,  until  Otermin  sent 
them  snccor,  and  they  came  to  incorporate  themselves  with  those  in 
the  Town.  On  the  15th  this  [Santa  Fe]  was  besieged  on  the  south  side 
[the  mountains  wall  it  elsewhere]  by  the  Taos  [Indians]  of  San 
Marcos,  San  Crist6bal  and  Galisteo,  the  Queres  of  the  Ci6nega,  and  the 
Pecos.  They  took  possession  of  the  houses  of  the  Tlascala  [Mex.]  In- 
dians, who  lived  in  the  ward  [called]  "Analco,"  and  set  fire  to  the 
chapel  of  San  Miguel. 

The  said  [Indians]  were  500  men-of-arms.  Against  them  sallied  the 
Spaniards  of  the  Town,  and  joined  such  bloodv  battle  as  lasted  more 
than  six  hours.  Our  men  would  have  conauerea,  had  not  the  Taos,  Pic- 
uries  and  Tehuas  arrived.  These  besieged  the  sidd  Town  on  the  north 
side,  and  b^an  to  attack  in  force  the  royal  buildings  in  whidi  were 
gathered  the  women  and  children  [families],  as  well  those  of  the  Town 
as  those  from  San  Marcos,  and  from  the  Cafiada,  along  with  those  of 
the  Tlascalans.  In  five  days  they  gained  and  got  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Town,  burning  some  houses  and  quartering  them- 
selves in  others.  They  set  fire  to  the  church  and  monastery,  and  left  the 
Spaniards  no  more  ground  than  what  was  occupied  by  the  royal  houses 
and  the  plaza.  They  cut  off  the  water  from  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  last  peril.  Already  the  rebels  were  close  upon  3000  men ;  and  ours, 
between  soldiers,  citizens  and  domestics,  did  not  count  up  150 — where- 
fore they  scarce  had  spirit  to  take  their  arms  in  their  hand.  But  as  the 
governor  saw  that  already  there  was  no  other  means  than  to  risk  it  to 
break  through  the  besiegers,  he  set  in  array  the  few  men-at-arms  he  had, 
with  the  three  priests  who  labored  hard  enough  to  relieve  them  of  some- 
what of  that  dire  dismay  and  terror  which  possessed  idl.  On  the  20th, 
with  only  100  men,  the  governor  fell  upon  the  enemy,  invoking  the 
sweet  name  of  Mary.  He  slew  more  than  300  of  them,  captured  43 
whom  he  promptly  had  shot  [hizo  arcabucear]  in  the  plaza,  took  from 
them  some  arms  and  horses,  and  made  them  raise  the  seige  and  go  out 
fleeing.  Of  ours,  only  five  perished  in  all  the  time  of  the  siege,  but 
many  were  wounded ;  and  among  them  the  governor  with  a  [mu^etl 
ball  in  his  chest  and  another  wound  on  the  forehead,  thou|[h  neither  of 
the  two  was  dangerous.  At  once,  mthout  detention,  Otermm  marched, 
with  the  three  priests  (who  were  the  Fathers  Fray  Francisco  Gomez  de 
la  Cadena,  actual  minister  of  the  Town  ;  Fray  Andr^  Durdn,  guardian 
of  the  monstrance  [casket  in  which  the  Host  is  kept]  ;  and  Fray  Fran- 
cisco Farfan),  with  the  aforesaid  people,  retreating  toward  Kl  Paso.  At 
the  halt  at  San  [text,  *'  fray  '*]  Crist6bal,  he  overtook  the  Lt.  Gen. 
Alopao  Garcia,  seven  more  priests,  and  the  citizens  of  down  the  river. 
From  here  all  went  on  to  the  halt  of  the  Salineta  [salt  pond],  where 
they  made  a  plaza  de  armas  [military  square].  They  were  here  a  little 
time,  until  they  proceeded  to  another  halt  which  they  named  San  Lo- 
renzo, in  which  they  suffered  great  want,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Father  Fray  Francisco  Ayeta,  then  Solicitor  of  the  kingdom,  gave  tiiem 
free  rations  [les  franqueiS]  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  Carlos  II,  and 
caused  to  be  issued  to  them  daily  ten  homed  cattle  and  ten  fanegas  of 
com. 

[to  bb  continubd.] 


We  have  too  many  cynica  nomdsyi.    Tbere  la  enough  to  pro-    ^^^ 
Take  cynicism,  no  doubt — bat,  after  all,  it'a  ■  coward's  re^ge         Mabv 
ftom  the  ilb  we  bjive  and  onght  to  mend.    It  Is  a  fool'a  part  '^^' 

not  to  see  when  things  go  wiong;  a  cur's  to  let  them  go  ;  a  man's  and 
a  woman's  part  to  face  them,  nndcntand  them  and  fight  them — hopeful 
always.  When  the  world  stops  growiug  it  will  rot.  When  society 
stopa  growing  it  has  rotted.  And  the  world  never  did  grow  and  never 
can  grow  in  any  other  way  thaJi  by  its  individual  grains.  Jt  is  not  so 
smart  or  so  good  jret  that  it  can  leat,  nor  spoiled  enough  to  be  thrown 
away.  There  is  nothing  so  bad  it  cannot  be  mended,  and  nothing  so 
good  it  doea  not  need  bettering.    And  theae  things  are  "  np  to  "  yon 

Mr.  Moody's  appreciation  o 

miracle  that  is  perhaps  trite  to .. 

initsbeenty.  The  wild  floweisof  a  California  "winter" 
heavanlj  a  glory  as  never  elsewhere  beamed  on  this  old  earth.  The 
original  Gaxden  of  Bden  had  not  their  paiallel,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  hadn't  room,  even  If  it  conld  have  had  as  many  kinds  of  flower* 
— as  of  coarse  it  couldn't,  for  plain  evolutionary  reoaona. 

There  was  doubtless  never  another  land  where  a  man  could  walk  400 
miles  and  trample  a  flower  at  every  step — as  John  Mulr  records  of  the 
great  central  valley  of  California  before  it  had  been  tnmed  into  such 
vast  wheat  fields  as  man  had  never  even  dreamed  of  before.  We  have 
no  400-mile  fiower  carpet  left :  nothing  bat  square  leagues  of  winter 
bloom.  There  are  plenty  of  Catifornians  who  used  to  know  all  the 
New  England  flowers,  and  campaign  among  them  with  the  old  Gray's 
JUamuai ;  but  no  one  ever  saw  in  New  Sngland,  at  any  season,  any 
flower  In  Bach  mass,  nor  any  such  variety  of  flowers,  as  is  common  here 
in  every  normal  winter.  The  "poppy  "fields  are  of  course  moat  fa- 
mous, by  their  richness  of  Btruscan  gold ;  and  one  perfect  day  I  saw  their 
glow  against  the  Sierra  Madre  from  the  deck  of  a  Pacific  Mail  steamer, 
at  least  30  miles  away.  But  they  are  no  lovelier  and  no  more  lavish 
than  plen^  of  other  flowers.  In  this  land  where  Uothcr  Nature  is  not 
stingy.  And  poMibly  the  Nature  that  given  a  new  life  and  glory  to  the 
flower  will  have  something  to  say  in  developing  even  so  slow  and  stnpid 
a  plant  aa  humanity  I 

Precisely  how  dear  a  titU  we  have  to  call  ourselves  civilized    Thxsbadow 
is  jnst  now  being  searched  by  the  abstract  office  upon  whose  *>"  ^ 

report  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Posterity  will  pass.    Vandals  crimh 

whose  god  is  their  belly  arc  moving  to  cut  down  the  Calaveras  grove  of 
Big  Trees.  If  we  permit  them,  we  are  as  base  as  they.  Savi^es,  of 
course,  arc  never  sach  bmtes.  They  take  what  wood  they  need  to  keep 
warm,  and  no  more.  It  takes  the  camp-followers  of  civilization — the 
men  who  have  grown  up  within  reach  of  schools,  churches  and  art — 
even  to  conceive  of  sncb  a  barbarity  as  turning  this  grove  of  the 
noblest  trees  In  the  world  into  boards,  to  be  peddled  at  $17.30  per  M. 

Now  the  Big  Trees  may  be  "  on  some  one'a  land;"  but  they  belong 
to  California.    Tliay  belong  to  every  man  In  the  United  States  who  has 
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riflen  abo^e  the  mind  and  conacienoe  of  a  razorback  porker.  And  if 
the  men  who  *'  own  "  them  are  of  the  stnff  to  sell  them  for  slaughter,* 
we  ought  to  be  of  the  stnff  to  stop  it.  There  is  some  proper  way  to 
avert  tiiis  crime.  Government  is  simply  a  machine  to  work  the  will  of 
the  people — and  there  is  enough  machine  to  do  the  work.  Mostly  it  ia 
engsged  in  labor  which  could  be  deferred.  It  is  time  for  Gov.  Gage  to 
wake  up,  for  our  le^pslatots  to  wake  up,  for  the  people  to  wake  up. 
The  petty  intrigues  will  ;keep  till  day  after  tomorrow  ;  but  if  the  Cala- 
veras sequoias  are  cut  down  it  will  take  7000  years  to  replace  them — and 
for  7000  years  the  California  which  let  them  be  cut  down  would  be  a 
byword.  If  it  is  found  the  State  hssn't  legal  strings  to  trip  up  these 
barbarians,  then  the  State  must  go  to  the  national  government  for  re- 
dress— and  with  the  impetus  to  get  it.  Senator  Perkins  and  Senator 
Bard  and  our  congressmen  are  good  and  useful  representatives ;  but  in 
all  their  lives  they  will  never  have  a  chance  to  do  work  so  enduring 
unto  the  ages  as  if  they  preserve  these  trees.  The  Lion  believes  in  law. 
He  has  taken  his  rifle  to  help  maintain  it  against  "  mob  justice."  And 
he  is  sure  there  are  enough  laws  in  the  United  States  to  suppress  crime. 
But  if  there  are  not,  let  us  find  out ;  and  meantime  advise  these  public 
enemies  who  are  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  a  poor  vulgar  murderer, 
that  if  they  go  to  chopping  before  we  can  get  a  law,  some  of  the  Cala- 
veras redwoods  wiU  dangle  a  new  sort  of  cone. 

•**^?,^  In  one  important  direction,  at  least— «nd  perhaps  in  seversl — 

^      S^T  *^*  University  of  Texas  is  approving  itself  a  good  living  force 

**^'^^'  in  Western  scholarship.  Under  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Garrison,  the  de- 
partment of  histoiy  is  doing,  a  sort  of  work  of  which,  to  their  reproach 
be  it  said,  most  of  our  bisger  and  richer  universities  are  startlingly 
neglectful— and  that  is  original  research  and  publication  in  State  and 
regional  history.  Dr.  Garrison  is  not  only  an  inspiration  and  a  balance- 
wheel  to  his  students,  but  a  vital  energy  in  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Association  and  editor  of  its  useful  and  honorable  Quarterly.  These  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  should  rouse  laiger  universities  to 
emulation  at  least.  A  chair  of  history  nowadays,  if  it  does  not  rally 
recruits  to  original  local  research  and  open  the  records,  is  rather  a  fossil 
inutilitv — ^paxticularly  here  in  the  West,  where  out  of  so  long  and  so 
romantic  a  past  so  little  of  the  real  material  for  exact  history  is  even  to- 
day accessible  to  the  ordinary  student.  Our  colleges,  little  and  big, 
ought  to  be  doing  something  for  the  publication  of  original  "sources.** 
It  IS  rather  a  pity  for  a  great  State  to  be  represented  in  so  vital  a  line 
of  modem  scholarship  only  by  what  this  little  magazine  is  able  to  do 
at  its  proper  cost. 

OBTTING  President  Arthur  Hadley,  of  Yale,  a  fine  young  impulse  al- 

AT  THE  ready  seriously  felt  in  a  fine  old  body,  advises  that  we  apply 

ROOT.  ^^  social  **  cut  direct'*  to  men  who  make  money  dishonoitly. 
He  argues,  and  very  justly,  that  men  will  not  be  unscrupulous  to  get 
millions  if  the  rest  of  us  are  scrupulous  not  to  bow  to  the  millions  if 
they  are  dirty.  The  only  reason  why  money  may  be  dangerous  is  that 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  be  mighty  polite  to  money,  no  matter  whence 
it  came.  Trusts  and  millionaires  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  a  society 
ready  to  think  their  ''  means**  justify  their  ends. 

Prest.  Hadley  has  a  good  idea ;  and  good  ideas  are  always  worth 
tracking  to  their  lair.  It  might,  for  instance,  interest  the  forceful 
young  President  of  Yale  to  read  Margaret  Sherwood's  Jfenry  Worthing^ 
ion,  Idealist.  It  is  only  a  novel ;  but  it  applies  his  own  political  econ- 
omy several  stages  nearer  home.  Its  suggestion,  if  even  more  chivalric 
than  his,  is  also  farther  consistent.  If  colleges,  libraries  and  other 
public  utilities  would  refuse  any  endowment  because  the  money  waa 
not  quite  clean,  it  would  much  more  seriously  jolt  the  conscience  of 
money-getters  tiian  any  individual  snubbing.    Imagine  a  magnate  giv- 

ntltonlyjuittOMytiiatMr.SperryliMlQiigtiiedtohavstlicgroveboaght  fartht 
imblk. 
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ing  Hanrard  a  million  dollaxs ;  and  Harvasd  pansing  even  a  moment  to 
enqnite  "how  was  it  made?"  Imagine  Harvaid  investigating  and 
maybe  saying:  "We  feel  obliged  to  decline  this  gift  for  the  reason 
that  it  represents  methods  we  do  not  wish  onr  young  men  to  follow." 
Fancy  Harvard  I  Or  any  other  institution  I  But  also  fancy  the  million- 
aire thus  snubbed !    Fancy  the  shock  to  "  society  1" 

There  is,  of  course,  the  other  side.  Practical  persons  may  say,  "  Yes, 
this  money  was  ill-made,  but  now  it  can  be  well  spent.  Isn't  that 
better  than  having  it  spent  as  shamefully  as  it  was  made  ?"  Well,  that 
depends.  It  is  no  better  spent  than  made  if  it  is  used  to  teach  young 
men  that  if  they  can  learn  Greek  they  may  forget  scruples.  But  it  is  a 
long  question  and  a  wide  one,  and  perhaps  truth  is  somewhere  in  its 
middle.  Maybe  the  colleges  might  oomproqiise  honorably;  take  the 
million  and  devote  ten  per  cent,  of  it  to  a  chair  for  teaching  that  noth- 
ing in  the  donor's  money  became  him  like  the  '*  leaving"  of  it. 

Almost  beyond  comparison,  the  population  of  California  is    panic 
above  that  of  any  other  State  in  average  intelligence  and       among  thb 
morals.    This  is  for  the  very  simple  evolutionary  reason  that  Rsoauns. 

its  people  come  by  choice  not  by  chance.  But  Uielr  v^  newness  car- 
ries some  penalty.  For  instance,  in  the  ease  with  whidi  they  panic 
about  the  weather.  Where  a  man  is  born,  he  takes  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion for  granted.  He  expects  the  grace  of  God  to  come  out  all  ri^t.  He 
doesn't  expect  any  country  that  could  produce  him  to  go  to  the  dogs  by 
way  of  the  weather. 

But  in  a  new  country,  where  he  isn't  quite  sure  whether  God  rules  or 
not,  any  departure  from  a  hearsay  program  alarms  him.  If  it  doesn't 
rain  on  the  day  he  has  been  told  it  ought  to  rain,  he  worries.  It  isn't  verv 
complimentary  to  his  maker  nor  to  his  own  intelligence — but  perhaps  it 
is  human  nature. 

Men  and  brethren,  do  not  worry  I  If  California  peters  out,  the  rest  of 
the  continent  will  go  too.  There  will  be  none  left  to  mourn  us.  But 
we  are  not  in  any  direct  succession  to  be  mourned.  The  very  worst 
thing  we  have  is  a  good  many  'tenderfeet" —  and  even  they  will  digest 

**  Wbile  sUflds  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ; 
When  falls  the  CoHsentn,  Rome  shall  ftll, 
And  when  Rome  falls— the  world.'* 

A  matter  of  fourteen  years  ago  two  young  men  of  assorted    ^*  *^  ^,m— ^ 
sices  us^  to  tramp  the  seared  valleys  of  Southern  Arizona  to-         hardwood 
|;ether,  nominally  to  hunt,  but  perhaps,  in  fact,  merely  getting  ^^^^ 

joy  of  their  legs.  As  unlike  as  possible  in  type,  they  agreed  in  tough- 
ness. One  was  a  hickory  sapling,  and  one  a  trunk  of  oak.  The  wiry, 
brown  newspaper  man  had  had  an  uncommon  experience  of  tramping 
on  rough  frontiers,  and  has  had  more  since ;  but  to  this  date  he  has  never 
tried  another  man  who  could  "keep  him  going"  all  day  except  this 
blonde  Hercules  of  an  army  surgeon  then  new  to  the  West ;  medium- 
tall,  square,  very  broad,  wiUi  a  grip  like  a  grizzly,  a  torso  like  Atlas, 
and  level  eyes,  and  a  jaw  no  child  would  fear  and  no  sensible  bully  dis- 
regard. If  for  nothing  else  than  the  fellowship  of  men  fit  to  be  out  of 
doors,  a  bond  must  have  grown  between  the  two  out  of  a  whole  post 
who  preferred  to  go  out  and  master  the  desert  rather  than  stale  at  poker 
in  De  Long's,  what  time  all  waited  summons  to  the  field.  But  there  was 
something  else ;  for  the  young  suigeon  was  as  marked  and  as  rare  a  type 
in  man  fulness,  intesrity  and  poise  as  in  his  extraordinary  physical  en- 
dowment. From  either  point  of  view,  he  was  one  man  in  forty  or  fifty 
thousand. 

It  was  in  the  last  great  Apache  outbreak,  just  before  splendid  I^awton 
made  that  grey-wolf  campaign  which  finally  ran  down  Geronimo  and 
promoted — ^MiLes.  The  surgeon  was  Lawton's  right  hand  ;  his  fellow 
tiamp  was  to  have  been  the  left.    But  just  in  the  waiting  "  the  paper" 
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needed  him  at  home.  It  was  reotganizing,  it  elaimed  ita  man,  and  it 
had  his  pledge.  Bnt  he  adU  keeps  I^iwton's  telegrams  nrging  him  back 
to  join  the  expedition  in  which  a  place  was  reserved  for  him.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  did  not  know,  nntil  too  late,  how  mnch  of  a  place.  For 
his  newspaper  chief  was  too  good  a  friend  and  too  good  a  soldiier  to  have 
held  back  a  city  editor  from  being  I^awton's  ^ief  of  scouts,  had  they 
known. 

Times  have  changed  since  then.  ]>iwton — Ood  rest  him !— 4s  dead ; 
the  foremost  soldier  in  a  war  he  did  not  as  a  man  beliere  in.  Geronimo 
teaches  a  Sunday  school  in  Florida.  A  little  frontier  newspaper  has 
grown  to  a  giant,  which  would  never  miss  a  much  better  man  than  it 
once  could  not  spare ;  and  its  "  Colonel"  is  now  a  Major-General.  And 
the  young  company  surgeon  on  an  ArizcHia  post  u  picked  up  over 
the  heads  of  an  army  to  be  Govemor-Genend  I^eonard  Wood,  of  Cuba ; 
a  model  of  what  appointments  should  be  and  so  seldom  are.  Would 
that  our  new  subjects  everywhere  might  never  know  a  smaller  type  of 
American  manhood  1 

<'Thjlt  wbrb  The  passing  of  John  Ruskin  is  after  all  rather  a  comfort  than 

NOT  BORN  a  shock  to  those  who  loved  him— which  means  all  who  Intelii- 

TO  DiK.  gently  love  Truth.  It  was  his  release  from  the  shadow ;  Cm- 
his  own  flame  flickered  out  several  years  ago.  Only  a  body  was 
left  to  die.  And  the  real  Ruskin  will  never  die,  to  long  as  thete  is  left 
on  earth  a  heart  wherein  the  flower  of  immortality  can  find  soil  to  grow. 
Timely — as  the  world  always  finds  her  greatest—he  came  at  perhaps 
the  psychologic  moment  when  a  prophet  waa  moat  needed  to  arrest  and 
shame  the  swifk  corruption  of  ideals  by  commercialism.  The  disease 
spreads  still ;  but  its  antidote  is  known.  Even  as  vulgarity  and  phfliatln- 
ism  were  never  so  rampant  as  now,  the  Pecmle  who  Think  are  better- 
armed  than  ever  to  combat  them.  Probably  no  other  man  ever  Hired 
who  did  quite  so  much  for  Art— -and  Art  does  not  mean  the  snippy 
"riiop"  of  degenerates,  but  man's  conseienoe  for  the  Beaufifttl  and 
True.  Ruskin  was  not  infinite.  He  even  made  mistakes.  But  he  was 
an  inspiration  and  a  light  and  a  standatd.  No  man  can  follow  Ruddn 
and  be  cheap  or  venal  or  shallow  or  untrue. 

^^09B  If  it  be  absurd  to  ask  people  to  use  common  sense  every  day, 

BRAVS  it  certainly  is  not  too  much  to  expect  them  to  take  it  out  of 

ouTLANDBRa.    their  cedar-closet  and  air  it  onoe  in  a  while.    For  they  are  in- 

clined  to  get  angry  if  you  suggest  that  maybe  they  haven't  any,  even  in 

camphor. 

Now,  the  poor  XJitlanders !  Think  of  those  wicked  Boera  shame- 
fully "  downtrodding "  the  virtuous  aliens,  who  "are  two- 
thirds  of  the  popnlamm  "  of  the  Transvaal  and  pay  nine-temiis  of  tihe 
taxes  and  even  then  cannot  become  dtizens  witlM>ut  becoming  citibenal 
Think  of  it !  Think  of  Bngliduien  not  being  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
United  Statea  until  they  become  naturalized  I  Jxuft-^-ikink.  And  wliile 
you  are  about  it,  think  upon  the  arithmetic  of  your  youth. 

The  XJitlanders  are  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  Transvaal— so 
our  British  and  Tory  friends  swear.  Umeas  the  multiplication  table  haa 
changed  its  mind  lately,  that  means  that  they  outnumber  tiie  Boers  two 
to  one.  And  where  are  they  now?  Read  about  any  bdLeaguered  garrisoa 
of  Uitlandeta,  cooped  upon  aome  kopje,  and  heroicaify  stan&ig  off 
half  their  number  of  unwashed  oppressors?  Noticed  any  roster  of  an 
Uitlander  rH|iment  cooperating  vdth  brave  old  **Bobs"?  What  haa 
become  of  this  *'two-tlurds  of  the  population"?  Have  they  all  run 
away? 

Now,  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  two  million  when  they  won  their 
liberty  from  England,  which  then  had  twelve  millien.  We  were  net  two 
to  one  but  one  to  six.  And  as  there  are  still  some  people  in  Asicrica 
with  the  blood  of  Lexington  in  tiieir  veins,  it  is  a  little  too  soon  to  Mk 
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America  to  cry  for  the  two^toKme  adTentttreri  who  ere  itill  ■levti  md 
•o  tUTiah  that  haTins  whined  othen  into  fighting  for  their  Uberty  they 
promptly  dJaappear  from  view.  There  are  200^000  British  aoldien  in 
Sonth  Africa— -which  ia  an  additional  four  to  one.  Bngland  has  30»000,- 
000  people ;  and  if  the  brave  Uitlandera  conld  be  found  with  a  micro* 
acope,  the  Boera  wonld  be  ontnnmbered  sevenfy  to  one.  Really,  the  Hit* 
landers  appeal  to  an  American !  They  are  a  manfhl  lot.  But  that  ia  nn- 
jnat  The  fact  ia  simply  that  the  politicians  lie.  A  few  hnndred  Uit- 
landeia  have  ran  away  and  are  Johnhayshammonding  wherever  they 
can  find  credolons  ears.  Some  are  doabtless  trying  to  mind  their  own 
bosinesB.  Bat  the  majoritf  of  the  foreiners  in  the  Tranaraal  are  evi- 
dently neither  cnrs  nor  uopkeepers.  They  are  evidently  helping  the 
Boers  stand  off,  and  in  magnificent  feahion,  not  only  the  flower  m  the 
British  army,  bat  the  whole  vegetable  garden.  For  Rngland  haa  sent 
against  the  South  AMcan  farmers  an  army  eight  timea  as  Ug  sa  slie 
needed  to  crash  Napoleon,  and  nearly  twice  aa  big  aa  she  ever  put  in  the 
field  before. 

The  Uon  would  be  last  to  hate  Bngland  at  all— not  to  say    ^O*  bats 
blindly.    He  doean't.    But  he  hates  her  policy,  historic  and  BUT 

unvarying,  ever  building  new  upon  the  aame  old  lie  that  HiSTonY. 

Might  makea  Right.  Hia  forefathers  hated  it,  and  so  did  yours— else 
there  would  be  no  United  States  today.  The  sole  reason  why  we  have  a 
conntry  of  our  own,  instead  of  being  a  nice  appendage  to  the  British 
Ampbe  is,  that  we  believe  empirea  are  wrong.  Bngland  had  a  more 
plansiUe  right  tocoerce  us  than  she  haa  had  in  any  war  since  onr  Revo- 
Ivtion.  We  were  her  sons  and  her  subjects,  the  country  waa  here,  the 
money  which  had  developed  it  waa  hers.  India,  the  Transvaal  and 
many  other  victims,  never  owed  her  allegiance  at  all.  She  takea  th«n 
not  because  they  axe  hers,  but  becauae  she  wanta  them.  We  took  from 
her  what  waa  hers  bv  every  law  the  world  knew ;  for  we  declared  to  the 
world  a  new  law — ^that  there  ia  no  ownership  in  human  libertiea.  The 
world,  no  matter  how  reluctantly,  has  felt  the  pustice  of  the  republic. 
Bngkmd,  herself,  is  tremendously  republicanued.  Why?  Becawse 
freraom  ia  catching*  and  her  people  saw  ua  grow,  and  wrenched  for 
themselves  new  ana  ever  larger  liberties  from  the  unwilling  fist  of 
Divine  Rifl^  But  becauae  Bngland  is  freer  now  than  she  waa  befote  a 
republic  taught  her  what  freedom  ia,  it  doea  not  follow  that  ahe  is  mote 
entitled  to  take  away  other  people's  freedom  than  ahe  waa  when  her 
king  was  a  sodden  brate  and  her  laws  whipped  women  at  the  cart's  tall 
and  hanged  the  starveling  who  stole  a  losl  of  bread.  She  could  give 
many  countries  "  better  government "  than  they  have ;  but  no  country 
wanta  her  good  goverament  since  the  United  Statea  has  made  such  a 
tremendous  success  In  getting  slong  without  it. 


The  Uon  is  glad  to  feel,  and  to  say,  that  he  believes  President    ^COU  one 
McKinley's  stand  for  free  trade  with  Puerto  Rico  absolutely  ^^  ^^^ 

right,  and  all  the  more  honorable  because  it  makea  an  ezcep-  prsszdbnt. 

tion  to  our  party  creed  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  Not  only  that ;  if 
the  opposite  ^licy  shall  be  adopted,  we  shall  ruin  and  starve  the  Puerto 
Ricans.  Their  blood  will  be  on  our  heads  ss  surely  ss  there  was  blood 
on  Weyler's— for  God  never  cares  what  language  we  speak,  but  what 
we  do.  The  island  is  already  in  a  pitiable  condition  because  we  have 
not  understood  its  needa ;  but  if  we  raise  the  price  of  food  to  these  900,- 
000  simple  natives  by  import  taxes  there  and  shut  them  from  their  only 
market  by  our  own  protective  taxes,  we  shall  starve  far  more  than  even 
Weyler  starved.  And  the  Lion  hopes  President  McKinley  will  carry 
thia  point  It  will, not  serioosljr  pinch  Americans,  and  it  will  save  the 
lives  we  have  assumed  responsibUity  for. 

The  trouble  is  that  no  one  fbreaaw  this  logical  trouble  before — ^though 
it  waa  inevitable  from  the  first*    If  we  are  going  to  make  people  free  by 
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taking  away  their  independenoe,  ive  mnat  at  least  give  them  onr  own  ' 

sort  of  liberty  in  letum.    We  cannot  make  them  accept  this  country  as 

their  country,  and  then  forbid  them  to  travel  where  they  like  in  it,  and  ( 

to  trade  £reely  with  it.    I  say  **  most ''  and  *'  cannot  *'  for  the  simple 

reason  that  the  United  States  mnst  not  and  cannot  be  a  liar  and  a  ty-  (' 

rant.    Does  anyone  care  to  dispute  that?    Now,  Hawaii,  Cuba  and  the  ; 

Philippines  come  under  the  same  moral  law  as  Puerto  Rico.    We  haye  ( 

taken  them ;  if  we  keep  them  we  must  treat  them  justly.    We  cannot  l 

and  dare  not  be  more  wicked  and  more  stupid  even  than  Spain,  whose 

colonial  history  is  a  solemn  warning.    But  unless  we  oppress  these 

islands  and  starve  them  by  taxation,  and  keep  them  under  the  fist  of  i 

Uie  United  States  but  not  under  its  Constitution,  why,  we  must  ruin  our  i 

own  laborers  and  producers— our  California  fruit-growers,  sugar-grow-  ' 

ers,  laborers,  among  others.    Free  trade  and  unrestricted  immigration 

between  us  and  the  islands  will  ruin  our  backbone  class ;  the  other 

thing  will  ruin  the  ten  million  poor  denis  we  have  forced  to  accept 

"  liberty  "  at  our  hands. 

It  isn't  so  simple  to  play  empire  after  all.  A  plain  republic,  which 
the  noblest  Constitution  on  earth  is  big  enough  to  cover,  is  saJfer  and 
better.  And  it  is  now  confessed,  of  course,  by  the  Administration,  that 
the  Constitution  isn't  big  enough  to  cover  the  Islands. 

mrnvmovD  Capt  Alfred  T.  Mahan  is  a  justly  fiunous  writer  on  sea  power. 

▲NB  Perhaps  too  famous  for  his  own  good.    The  hen  which  broods 

SBANGHAiSD.  ^qq  i^ng  qh  one  nest  rises  with  uncertain  gait  and  a  vacant 
eye  for  evetything  but  her  glass  eggs.  Sky  and  earth  and  air  are  mere 
background  for  the  brood  she  never  wearies  of  counting  beforehand. 
And  something  of  this  at  times  marks  human  incubators  of  a  theory. 
Capt  Mahan,  rising  from  obscurity  to  fame  by  a  fine  commentary  upon 
the  use  of  ships  and  guns  when  we  need  them,  has  worked  himself 
into  the  conviction  that  we  need  guns  and  ships  all  the  time,  and 
nothing  else — except,  of  course,  a  Captain  Mahan  to  direct  them,  lliis 
tendency,  indeed,  is  in  human  nature  as  much  as  in  hen  nature.  It  is  a 
tremendous  temptation  for  men  of  war  to  fotset  that  their  '*  chance"  is 
after  all  their  country's  misfortune.  The  well  balanced  natures  resist. 
Grant  and  Sherman  were  not  the  worst  soldiers  we  have  had ;  but  they 
detested  war.  Capt  Mahan,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  is  not  of 
their  stature — except  that  he  can  write  much  better  than  either.  But 
there  are  indications  that  while  the  rest  of  his  mental  crew  is  drilling 
overtime  his  common-sense  has  gone  ashore  and  got  shani^iaied.  Cer- 
tainly Capt.  Mahan  would  never  have  been  heard  of  unless  he  had 
started  with  more  brains  than  he  is  using  on  the  present  dog-watch. 
''The  United  States,"  he  says  in  the  religious  Im^^ndent,  "  holds  the 
Philippines  by  the  unimpeachable  title  of  successful  war,  confirmed  by 
treaty  with  the  previous  unimpeached  possessor."  Verily,  to  stulti^ 
oneself  thrice  in  twenty-two  words  is  turning  in  narrow  sea-room.  The 
"  unimpeachable  title  of  successful  war,"  eh?  Then  if  England  had 
whipped  us  i A  1776  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  have  been  a 
lie,  would  itr  Morals,  liberty,  equity  —  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  title  in  Capt.  Mahan's  idea  of  a  republic?  Physically 
it  would  be  a  mere  walk-over  for  me  to  knock  Capt  Mahan  down, 
throttle  him,  and  relieve  him  of  his  hat,  watch  and  loose  change.  And 
doubtless  he  would  be  consistent  enough  to  agree  that  I  thereby  ac- 
quired an  "  unimpeachable  title"  to  that  plunder.  But  the  courts 
wouldn't  confirm  my  title,  and  neither  would  the  conscience  of  people 
with  common  sense. 

"Previous  unimpeached  possessor,"  eh  ?  The  Filipinos  had  already 
impeached  Spain's  title  by  war  successful  enough  to  shut  the  Spanish 
up  in  one  walled  town.  And  the  United  States  impeached  Spain's  title 
by  going  to  war  with  her.    We  made  war  on  the  ground  that  she  had  n» 
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legitimate  title  to  any  colony  held  by  force.  She  was  an  oppieflsor  and 
a  robber.  Now  in  this  matter  of  title,  either  Capt.  Mahan  tells  a  false- 
hood or  the  United  States  did— since  both  have  intelligence  enough  to 
be  responsible  for  what  they  say.    I  do  not  think  the  nation  lied. 

Perhaps  Capt.  Mahan  should  consort  with  the  marines  while  his 
skull-power  rests.  At  present  he  rather  suggests,  with  his  appetite  for 
armaments  and  a  chance  to  use  them,  the  boy  who  wished :  *'  Ma  I  If 
the  Pacific  was  only  made  of  custard-pie  and  I  was  throwed  into  the 
middle  of  it  and  had  to  eat  my  way  ariiore  I'' 

There  must  be  Americans  still  in  whom  "Yankee  inouisitiTe-    ^"^hat 
ness"  is  not  altogether  dead ;  and  anyone  in  whom  It  is  not  ^^^ 

dead  as  a  nail  must  often  wonder  how  so  many  Filipinos  come  bocn«  r 

to  get  killed  and  so  few  Americans.  .  **  Marksnumahip"  won't  do 
altogether.  Boys  with  guns  would  make  more  mortality  among  invaders. 
The  answer  now  and  then  leaks  out,  in  spite  of  the  censorship.  "  The 
troops  killed  75  natives,  eleven  of  whom  had  rifles.  The  others  were 
villagers  armed  with  wooden  swords.  .  .  .  Several  fleeing  non-com- 
batants were  killed,  including  three  women.'*  This  is  not  a  "copper- 
head" document.  It  is  an  Associated  Press  report,  passed  by  the  ad- 
ministration censor  at  Manila,  Feb  5.  Now  In  the  name  of  God— is 
there  an  American  that  does  not  feel  that  ? 

What  makes  "fitness  for  self-government?"    Getting  it  per-    "^ 
feet?    Then  »^^  are  not  fit.    Rome  at  its  rottenest,  Rusna  at  its       ourowm 
most  despotic,  never  beat  our  Alger  beef  or  the  Montana  sena-  KVirB. 

torship,  nor  ever  rivaled  our  "mgger-barbecues"  down  South.  But  a 
despot,  thoQgh  he  would  do  our  pontics  better,  would  do  us  worse.  We 
are  fit  for  self-government  because  we  desire  it  and  would  fight  for  it. 
That  was  the  enablement  of  our  forefathers  who  did  fight  for  it — ^though 
as  a  matter  of  fact  their  self-government  for  many  years  was  about  as 
bickering,  jealous  and  insecure  a  status  as  history  records.  Revolution  ? 
Well,  what  was  our  Rebellion  ?  Assassination  ?  How  did  Lincoln  and 
Gcurfield  die  ?  Corruption  ?  What  does  Senator  Clark  pay  for  his  seat? 
Security?  What  about  Homestead  and  Pullman  strikes,  what  about 
Georgia  children  brought  to  see  a  man  burned  at  the  stake,  what 
about  murder  and  martial  law  at  Frankfort?  No,  friends,  we  mast 
admit  that  fitness  for  self-government  means — as  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Consntution  of  the  United  States  say  it  means — ^the 
birthright  of  all  men  who  demand  it.  If  we  make  a  test  by  absolute 
success,  we  shut  ourselves  out.  The  man  who  will  fight  for  freedom  is 
fit  for  it — fitter  than  some  of  us  are  who  dare  not  fight  even  a  politician's 
jeers.  Our  colonial  grandfathers  were  fit  for  it  because  they  fought  for 
if— and  even  they  never  stood  up  armed  only  with  "bows  and  arrows  and 
wooden  swords." 


There  were  three  saloons  in  Manila  when  our  army  entered  it.    ^^^ 
There  are  over  400  saloons  in  Manila  today.    A  firm  of  Mil-         ^ 
waukee  brewers  proudly  advertises  that  it  has  sent  219  carloads  TRUW  . 

of  beer  to  Manila  in  one  shipment.  This  is  certainly  progress  for  14 
months.  But  not  popular  progress.  Manila  has  been  under  martial 
law  every  da^  of  that  time.  It  is  absolutely  and  exclusively  for  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  say  whether 
there  shall  be  one  saloon  in  Manila,  or  400 — or  none.  And,  by  the  way, 
on  whom  do  the  400  saloons  now  in  Manila  make  their  living  ?  Has 
native  thirst  increased  more  than  one  hundred-fold  in  a  year?  If  so, 
who  taught  them  ?  And  if  the  new-comers  who  brought  the  saloons  are 
their  chief  patrons,  isn't  it  time  for  some  one  to  look  out  a  little  better 
for  American  soldiers  ? 
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^^'^  Commercial-tr^Teler  Beyeridge  has  made  a  flat  failure  of  his 

o^  trip  for  the  "  House*'  whose  samples  he  carries.    He  was  too 

P08RN.  sordid  a  Sam'l  of  Poaen  to  be  stomached  even  by  pien  pretty 
well  seasoned  to  drummer  politics.  In  the  very  Senate  he  was  instantly 
and  mercilessly  rebuked,  not  by  partisans  but  by  Senators  £rom  the  op- 
posing wings  of  his  own  party,  for  his  shamelessly  mercenary  estfanate 
of  American  character. 

The  impudence  of  such  a  person  in  accusing  his  elders  and  betters  of 
contributory  murder ;  of  *' cheering  the  Filipinos  on  to  shoot  down 
American  soldiers,"  and  of  having  the  blood  of  the  war  on  their  hands* 
would  be  miraculous  elsewhere — but  not  in  Mr.  Beveridge.  He  has 
shown  us  precisely  what  to  expect  of  him. 

No  Anti-Imperialist  has  Bs^y  blood  on  his  hands.  There  is  not  an 
Anti-Imperialist  alive  who  does  not  care  more  for  the  life  of  each  Amer- 
ican soldier  than  Hr.  Beveridge  or  his  sort  care  for  all  their  lives. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Philippines  any  Anti-Imperialist  would  trade  one 
American  soldier's  life  for — but  there's  something  there  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  pay  as  many  soldiers  for  as  may  be  the  '^asking- 
price."  The  only  people  who  are  "  cheering  Filipinos  to  shoot  down 
our  men"  are  those  who  keep  our  men  where  Filipinos  can  shoot  them 
down,  and  can't  well  help  trying  to  ^oot  them  down.  For  it  was  not 
the  "  Antis"  but  the  God  of  the  Antis  who  put  in  every  ignorant  human 
heart — aye,  and  in  every  brute  beast's  heart — a  rude  tendency  to  fight  for 
its  lair  and  its  young.  A  badger  would  certainly  be  better  fed,  better 
lodged,  better  "  civilized"  in  Herr  Hagerman's  menagerie ;  but  he 
doesn't  care  to  be.  Who  is  to  blame  that  a  man  whom  Hagerman  sends 
into  the  den  gets  bitten  ?  The  badger  ?  No— for  he  is  as  God  made  him. 
The  bystander  who  says,  "Oh,  let  the  poor  brute  run"?  Or  Hager- 
man, who  sends  a  beast-catcher,  who  has  no  power  to  disobey  when 
sent? 

As  for  the  equally  sapient  charge  that  the  Anti-Imperial  sentiment 
keeps  the  war  alive — ^well,  the  Anti-Imperial  sentiment  kept  alive  a 
little  war  which  began  in  1776.  The  Anti-Slavery  sentiment  kept  alive 
the  casual  unpleasantness  which  befell  in  1861.  But,  quickly  as  things 
move  now,  it  will  be  at  least  1901  before  even  the  Beveridges  will  tell 
us  that  the  blood  of  our  heroes  was  on  the  hands  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  and  the  sentimentalists  they  stood  for  and  led.  Meantime, 
we  shall  go  on  thinking  that  the  guilt  of  blood  lay  on  just  the  other 
hands. 

POLITICS  /^Q   anonymous    subscriber    writes    to   ask   why   this    den 

^^^  "  must  meddle  with  politics."    Dear  heart,  reveal  yourself, 

PATUOTI8M.  and  accept  the  gift  of  a  dictionary  I  This  magazine,  since  the 
day  it  was  bom,  has  never  printed  one  line  of  politics.  Until  it  gets 
into  better  hands  it  never  will.  The  Lion  is  a  Republican — ^too  much  a 
Republican  to  be  a  traitor  to  Lincoln.  EUs  country  comes  before  his 
party  ;  and  his  party  is  nothing  unless  it  serves  his  country.  Politics 
are  partisan  ;  patriotism  is  merely  American. 

^^^^  The  statement  in  "  One  of  the  Old  Guard"  (this  magasine 

aoLL  OF  for  January)  that  the  Los  Angeles  Tim^s  was  the  "  only  daily 
HONOR,  on  the  Coast  which  '  stood  fast,  stood  firm,  stood  true'  for  law 
and  order,"  should  have  been  qualified  as  to  the  size,  eflfectiveness  and 
fierceness  of  that  standing.  The  Alameda  Argus ^  the  Pasadena  Star  and 
the  Bakersfield  Calif omian  (then  by  Geo.  F.  Weeks,  now  editor  of  the 
Alameda  Encintd)  wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  they  also  stood  up. 
They  are  entitled  to  be  on  that  short  roll  of  honor ;  and  the  i>eople  have 
a  right  to  remember  those  that  were  true  to  their  trust. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 


ratcfl  (namely,  four  bit*)  for  the  one  inKitiou.  For  tome 
HDce  (for  aRer  doing  dntj  amidships  the  motto  was  directly  ran  np  to 
Ule  maetbead  and  kept  there)  he  hM  been  paid  an  enormons  royalty — 
in  aatiefaction.  Satisfaction,  not  becansc  every  week  since  has  proved 
him  a  tme  prophet,  bnt  becanae  the  prophecy  waa  tme — which  ia  dlf- 
feient.    llie  six  words  were  simply  : 

*'  tVkiUlluTi  u  Lifi  iJuri't  Hofi." 
The  point?    Look  at  the  top  of  the  second  page  of  the  brightest  and 
tniest  hnmoroos  p«per  in  the  world. 

Life  is  "only  a  fnnny  paper" — and  only  the  fnonieat.  All  have 
characteri8tics~-this  one  baa  character,  ^lis  is  "fnnny,"  too.  Bnt 
Life  is  never  fnnny  enough  to  fonct  manhood  and  citizenship  ;  never 
fnnn^  enongh  to  hold  its  breath  lest  it  scate  a  dollar  that  might  fly  its 
way  if  it  were  very  still ;  nor  to  think  that  by  being  witty  one  is  ab- 
solved from  being  an  American.  And  what  was  true  seventeen  years 
wo  is  truer  atill  today.  Por  if  theis  were  not  a  good  many  of  this  sort 
of  Americans,  the  highest-class  Ihoronghbred  of  all  oni  hnmorona 
papers  would  not  be  also  the  "  beat- paying."  It  la  a  visible  token  of 
onr  health.  We  may  pimple  a  Beveridge  now  and  then,  we  may  fall 
into  a  state  of  coma  by  wards  and  townships,  and  dream  that  somebo^ 
Is  so  good  that  every  other  conscienre  can  knock  off  work.  Bnt  we  are 
not  going  to  be  altogether  lost  so  long  as  there  are  enongh  Americana  of 
the  type  to  snpport  snch  a  paper.  While  there's  Life  there's  hope — let 
OS  even  hope  to  bring  the  Dead  to  lAfe. 

A  large,  dignified,  and  seemly  volnme  of  Moodt  and  otktr  KHYMB 
Virses  bespeaks  alike  the  Indnstiy  and  the  culture  of  Dr.  Bd-  *■*!> 

ward  Robeson  Taylor  (San  Francisco),  the  indefatigable  trans-  rSasom. 

lator  of  H^rfdia.  Here  are  more  than  17S  poems,  in  a  long  variety  al 
themes,  some  of  local  inapimtion,  bnt  more  of  pure  literatnre ;  with  all 
the  handicraft  of  a  confirmed  and  earnest  bookman,  and  showing  in 
many  ways  how  nsefula  training  is  aevere  translation.  There  is  not 
much  of  the  aavor  of  hnmor,  and  melody  seems,  rather  by  technique 
than  instinctive,  and  inspiration  shows  less  than  carefnt  workman^ip. 
Bnt  Dr.  Taylor'a  taste  is  trained,  his  affection  real,  his  thonght  sonnd  ; 
and  the  volnme  is  a  credit  to  him — as  such  a  volnme,  inside  and  out,  is  a 
credit  to  the  Coast.     Blder  &  Shepard,  San  Franciaco.     |I.2S. 

Margaret  Sherwood  has  a  qnietly  generous  revenge  on  the     ^  "^ 
reviewer  who  rather  ataved  off  the  reading  of  her  Henry  Worth-         CLEAR 
inglen.  Idealist,  because  it  looked  a  task.  For  when  he  did  pick  monky. 

it  np,  it  took  hold,  snd  with  an  nnnsnal  grip.  Purpose  novels  are 
generally  hateful,  and  this  is  a  pnrpoae  novel  most  decidedly.  Bnt  it  is 
nothatefnl,  nor  impossible,  nor  depressing.  Hiss  Sherwood's  fine  work 
was  never  done  to  better  advantage ;  she  makes  the  vital  success — for 
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her  *'  purpose"  is  not  a  lump  in  the  throat  of  the  book,  but  the  motive 
power  of  the  human  beings  in  the  book.  This  delicate  distinction  is 
the  difference  between  preaching  and  art.  One  may  not  agree  with 
the  hero  ;  and  the  large  class  which  will  officially  and  off-hand  disagree 
with,  him  is  drawn  in  the  book  with  a  serene  and  unbitter  clearness. 
There  is  nothing  to  antagonize  the  smaller  class  who  will  disagree  with- 
out being  living  mediocrities — in  fact  there  is  every  temptation  to  them 
to  admire  this  young  knight.  The  question  of  the  book  is  "clean 
money;"  and  whatever  our  convenience  may  reconcile  us  to,  it  would  be 
hard  to  deny  that  the  hero  fa  as  raiher  the  ethics  of  the  case.  In  any 
event  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  story  to  read  ;  with  some  little  weaknesses 
but  an  uncommon  average  of  strength,  poise  and  sympathy.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.    Payot,  Upham  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.    $1.50. 

^HB^  A  simple,  straightforward  and  winning  romance  of  the  Kansas 

KANSAS  Border  Wars  is  Wm.  R.  Ughton's  Sons  of  Strength,      With 

BLBD.  rather  Quakerly  tendency  the  story  follows  the  little  foundling 
from  his  abandonment  by  the  emigrant  wagon  up  to  young  manhood 
and  love,  and  the  dramatic  finding,  for  better  or  worse,  of  the  mother 
who  had  deserted  him  for  his  good,  and  a  good  figure  of  a  brother.  As 
a  picture  of  the  Pree^Soiler  struggle  it  barely  whets  our  appetite ;  John 
Brown  enters  only  to  go  out  again  a  trifle  inadequately  ;  but  as  a  sym- 
pathetic human  story  it  is  attractive  and  promising.  The  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Co.,  New  York.    C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.    $1.25. 

A  NURSBRY  Another  useful   volume  in  the  useful  series    of   "National 

OF  AMBRICAN  Studies  in  American  Letters"  is  Brook  Farm,  by  Lindsay 
LBTTBRS.  Swift.  The  real  nature  and  balance  of  this  most  extraordinary 
experiment  in  idealism  ;  what  its  aims  were  and  how  they  failed,  what 
its  influence  was  upon  that  transcendental  group  of  its  members  and 
associates  of  whom  so  many  stand  high  in  our  literature — these  things, 
and  in  fact  about  all  that  really  is  known  of  value  concerning  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Swift  sets  forth  clearly,  with  dignity,  and  a  good  deal  of  skill. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.    $1 .25. 

**  JUST  Walter  S.  Phillips  knows  how  to  tell  an  outdoor  story,  even  if 

ABOUT  ^^  lie  errs  in  spelling  his  pen  name,  .'*E1  Comanche?,"  and  insists 
A  BOY.  *  on  saddling  **  bronco"  with  an  impossible  h — two  things  no 
Westerner  who  writes  should  ever  be  guilty  of.  But  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  general  outdoor  fulness  he  can  spell  very  handily ;  and  his 
pretty  book,  Just  About  a  Boy — and  his  and  the  boy*s  drifting  and 
tramping  adventures  and  content — ^is  pleasant  reading.  H.  S.  Stone  Sl 
Co.,  Chicago.    $1.25. 

**  RBUGiON  **  A.  review  here  always  means  a  book  read  through;  wherefore 

ON  ITS  Mr.  Frank  Crane's  The  Religion  of  l^omorrow  is  hereby  noticed 

HBAD.  but  not  reviewed.  Life  is  short,  and  the  religion  of  yesterday 
as  much  as  a  busy  man  can  honestly  apply.  For  those  who  for  any 
reason  have  more  leisure  and  less  respect  for  words  the  book  may  be  in- 
teresting. The  first  fifty  pages,  at  least,  are  well  written  and  earnest ; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  need  to  read  more  than  fifty  pages  of  a  book 
founded  wholly  on  the  proposition  that  **  Religion  is  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  God."  Without  troubling  as  to  what  tailor's  measuring-stool 
Mr.  Crane  climbed  withal  to  discover  that  God  is  a  '*  person,"  it  is 
enough  that  he  takes  the  dictionary  otherwise  in  vain.  It  will  not  be 
religious,  even  tomorrow,  to  murder  the  parts  of  speech.  All  persons 
know,  who  use  what  endowment  the  Impersonal  gave  them,  that  religion 
is  just  the  other  thing.  It  is  man's  personal  attitude  toward  his  divin- 
ity, whatever  that  may  be.  This  is  the  reason  there  are  many  kinds  of 
religion — including  '*true"  and  "false."  Now,  God  didn't  make  the 
English  language ;  but  He  doubtless  has  His  opinion  of  those  who 
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falsify  it  in  His  name.  And  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  a  biblical 
remark  to  the  e£fect  that  *'  This  man's  religion  deceiveth  his  own  heart." 
H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.50. 

It  is  economically  certain  that  Mr.  Bram  Stoker  is  a  sober    suppkd 
man.    Drunkenness  would  have  no  charms,  nor  delirium  any  ^UIX  with 

news,  for  a  person  of  his  imagination.     His  novel,  Dracula^  is  horrors. 

a  most  surprising  affair — and  not  its  least  surprise  is  that  of  finding 
yourself  clutched  and  dragged  along  by  so  grisly  an  impossibility.  Mr. 
Stoker  has  a  steady  and  rather  adroit  hand  to  steer  and  display  the  paces 
of  his  hasheesh  fancy  ;  and  though  the  story  never  convinces,  it  never 
loosens  its  peculiar  grip  on  the  reader.  *'  Dracula*'  is  a  human  vampire 
— literal  vampire  of  the  folkmyths — and  with  this  repellant  motifs  the 
author  has  spun  a  web  of  horrors  I  do  not  remember  the  mate  to.  Per- 
force, all  turns  out  well  in  the  end  ;  else  one  would  have  every  right  to 
resent  so  persistent  racking  of  whatever  nerves  one  may  have.  Double- 
day  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.    C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.    $1 .50. 

Stephen  Bonsall,  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  became    ^ 
heard  of  in  the  Cuban  war,  has  made  a  sober-looking  book        masked 
(thanks,  doubtless,  to  sober  publishers)  of  a  rather  ingenious  battbrv. 

hash  which  he  calls  The  Golden  Horseshoe.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  puta- 
tive correspondence  between  two  U.  S.  officers  engaged  in  the  present 
war  "for  liberty,"  and  desires  to  show  the  conversion  of  an  anti-Imperi- 
alist by  the  good  old  ar^ment  that  there's  more  money  in  Imperialism. 
Mr.  Bonsall's  evangelizing  will  convince  the  deacons  but  not  convert 
anyone.    The  Macmillan  Co..  New  York.    $1.50 

It  is  a  good  deal  of  comfort  at  a  certain  stage  to  be  able  to    ^^^ 

write  Songs  of  Love.    The  verses  in  Mr.  Adcliffe  Teske's  slim  ^^ 

volumette  of  this  title  must  have  consoled  the  lover  and  the         therk  are. 

lady,  and  they  are  not  liable  to  disturb  the  rest  of  us,  being  rather 

platonic  than  incendiary.    Nor  does  the  singer  fail  to  slip  in  now  and 

then  a  message  which  we  drier  ancients  may  cherish  when  eyebrows 

fail  to  stir  us  : 

"  There  are  letters  ai  dull  aa  a  donkey. 
And  lettera  as  prim  aa  a  pmde ; 
There  are  letters  aaucy  and  spunky, 
And  lettera  aa  aoft  aa  a  dude. 

"  But  of  all  written  lettera  theawecteat. 
Putl  of  pledgea  and  paaalonate  sighs  ; 
The  lettera  of  youth  are  completeat. 
With  their  tally  and  nonaenae  and  Ilea.'* 

Which  nobody  can  deny.  But  it  took  Mr.  Teske  to  think  of  it  and  bind 
it  in  cloth.    The  author,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Charles  Battell  Loomis  has  been  for  years  a  steadfast  purveyor    ^  RELIA  blb 
of  humor  to  the  risible  papers  ;  best  known,  perhaps,  to  read-  brand 

ers  of  Puck^  but  breaking  out  frequently  in  all  sorts  of  places  ^^  fun. 

— even  unto  the  Century  and  the  Critic,  One  of  his  charms  is  his  de- 
pendableness.  He  will  undertake  a  joke  when  all  other  undertakers 
fail ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  he  composes  them  decently.  The  Four- 
Masted  Cat^oatishis  latest  book — just  late  enough.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Florence  Scovel  Shinn  ;  and  still  better  by  the  author.  It 
really  shows  Mr.  Loomis  at  his  best ;  and  his  best  is  a  comfortable  pro- 
fessional  humor,  not  too  startling,  not  too  forced,  but  homely  and  wel- 
come.   The  Century  Co.,  New  York.    |1.25. 

Prank  C.  Riehl,  to  whom  Indians  and  the  muse  alike  have    some 
charms,  considerably  commingles  the  twain  in  two  pretty       stuffed 
volumes  of  verse  —  Poems  of  the  Piasa  and  Runes  of  the  Red  INDIANS. 

Race,     Mr.  RiehVa  aborigines  are  rather  Penimore  Coopery  —  which  is 
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to  say  that  they  are  Noble  Red  Cigar-Signs  —  and  his  "legends"  axe 
newspaper  legends*  not  real  ones.  Of  the  real  Indian,  who  is  human, 
and  noble  and  romantic  enough,  but  an  Indian  and  not  a  stuffed  angel, 
there  is  no  glimpse.  Mr.  Riehl's  verse  is  reasonable  and  his  sympathy 
real ;  and  if  he  will  apply  both  to  the  actual  humanities  he  will  gain  in 
weight.    Published  for  the  author,  Alton,  111. 

THOUGHTFUI,  James  Douglas,  I^L.D.,  President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
utAVSs  ^i°i°S  Engineers,  reprints  two  compact  and  competent 
"separates  **  of  recent  papers  by  him.  One  is  on  the  "Tech- 
nical Progress  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ; "  the  other,  still  more  in- 
teresting, on  "  American  Transcontinental  Lines."  This  is  a  conven- 
ient digest  of  large  facts ;  perhaps  particularly  commendable  for  its  ju- 
dicial view  of  the  early  exploration  of  this  continent.  The  stolidity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon — *'  enterprising  but  not  adventurous,"  as  Mr.  Douglas 
justly  says — as  to  the  intellectuid  appeal  of  new  lands  is  here  admitted 
in  a  sketch  which  is  worth  writing  several  papers  for.  "  It  seems  abso- 
lutely incredible  that  a  community  of  England's  hardiest  and  most  in- 
telligent sons  should  have  been  content  to  remain  for  two  centuries 
hemmed  in  between  the  sea  and  the  Alleghenies,  uninspired  by  the 
slightest  curiosity  to  know  what  filled  the  gap  of  3CXX)  miles  between 
their  home  and  the  western  sea."  But  it  is  true.  And  meantime,  as 
Mr.  Douglas  roughly  sketches,  the  Latin  races  had  discovered,  con- 
quered and  largely  colonized  a  majority  of  North  and  South  America.  If 
this  seems  disproportionate  space  in  these  crowded  pages  for  notice  of  a 
slender  pamphlet,  it  is  entitled  by  the  breadth  of  Mr.  Douglas's  view. 
He  should,  however,  expunge  the  threadbare  folly  that  the  Spaniards 
came  here  "with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  cross  in  the  other"  That 
has  long  ceased  to  be  history.  Nor  is  it  exactly  critical  to  make  a  race 
contrast  of  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  in  1540  made  "only  trails,"  and 
that  we  nowadays  make  railroads.    99  John  street.  New  York. 

AT  THg  ^^^  Q^Q^  U  Pepper,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 

PRBWrY  ^^  tojy^  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  director  of  the  Hyde  Expe- 
PUBBifO.  dition  to  New  Mexico,  reprints  in  a  "separate"  from  Monu- 
mental Records  his  modest  and  workmanlike  paper  on  "Ceremonial  De- 
posits Pound  in  an  Ancient  Pueblo  Eatufa  in  New  Mexico  "  by  that  ex- 
pedition. The  ruin  in  question  is  the  famous  one  well  named  Pueblo 
Bonito ;  and  Mr.  Pepper's  own  photographs,  which  illustrate  the  paper, 
give  a  graphic  hint  of  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  that  immemorial 
walled  city.  They  are  pictures  made  with  scientific  insight,  and,  as 
well,  are  really  of  extraordinary  artistic  charm. 

8TORI9S  Little  Jim  Crow  is  an  attractive  collection  of  eleven  stories 

FOR  GIRI3.  for  girb  by  Clara  Morris,  author  of  A  Silent  Singer.  The 
stories  are  all  of  tender  feeling,  a  bright  if  rather  conscious  humor,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  art  of  telling.  There  will  be  many  girls  to  like 
"  My  Mr.  Edwards,"  and  "  Theophilus"  and  other  heroes  of  the  book. 
The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seven  teeth  street,  New  York.    $1.25. 

Emmet  Densmore,  M.  D.,  publishes  a  volume  of  nearly  200  pages  on 
Consumption  and  Chronic  Diseases,  His  "cure"  harks  back  to  nature, 
and  the  "  open  air  treatment."  Undoubtedly  Nature  is  the  best  doctor, 
if  she  have  a  chance.  But  most  people  treat  her  very  much  as  they  do 
a  doctor — call  her  in  and  then  muddle  her  prescriptions  with  someone's 
else  nostrums.  Stillman  Pub.  Co.,  15  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  $1. 

The  Nevada  Magazine^  edited  by  C.  D.  Van  Duzer,  is  making  a  fair 
fight  for  "  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  Nevada"  That  is  up  hill, 
of  course,  but  up  hill  is  the  way  to  go.  The  "  Sagebrush  State  "  has  a 
good  many  loyal  hearts  and  some  good  heads,  and  reasons  for  both  ; 
and  every  reasonable  Westerner  will  wish  well  to  the  plucky  State 
and  the  plucky  magazine.    Winuemucca,  Nev.    $1.50  a  year. 

Chas.  p.  Lukmis. 
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Finding  the  Colorado  River. 

Auther  Of  "  Tht  CoraiHulir  ExfietHtian." 

FIE  conqueror  of  Cibola  sat  od  the  bulwarks  of  tbe 
captuied  stronghold,  looking  out  upon  the  land 
which  he  had  won  with  sword  and  pike,  cross- 
bow and  arquebus.  For  many  months  this  land 
had  been  the  subject  of  his  dreamsi.  He  had 
pictured  it  cool  and  forested  like  the  lovely 
Mexican  valley  in  which  he  first  heard  the  stories 
of  this  uortheri)  land  of  promise.  In  his  mind's 
eye  he  had  seen  its  populous  cities,  with  their 
houses  rising  story  above  story,  filled  with  work- 
ers in  silver  and  iron,  leather  and  fabrics,  the 
store-rooms  ciowded  with  treasures  such  as  tbe 
conqueror  of  Peru  was  sending  home  to  excite 
the  wonder  and  envy  of  Europe.  And  now,  as 
he  shifted  his  seat  deeper  into  the  shelter  of  the 
plastered  walls  behind  him,  away  from  the  rays 
of  the  burning  July  sun,  he  took  stock  of  the 
land  before  him. 

Six  months  before,  in  tbe  opening  spring  of 
1540,  Vasquez  Coronado  had  started  northward  at 
the  head  of  a  splendid  force,  adequately  equipped 

for  the  conquest  of  regions  which  should  rival 

the  glories  of  Montezuma  and  tbe  riches  of  Ata- 
hualpa.  Week  after  week  his  soldiers  had  made  their  way 
steadily  forward,  uncomplaining  in  the  face  of  recurring  acci- 
dents, discouragements,  disappointment  and  failing  provisions, 
as  they  passed  through  the  mountainous  wilds  of  northwestern 
Mexico  on  to  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arizona.  Steadily  they  pushed 
on  toward  the  goal,  and  with  a  last  supreme  effort  possessed 
themselves  of  the  city  in  which,  they  had  been  told  by  priest 
and  noble,  were  to  t>e  found  the  treasures  which  should  rival 
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the  hoarded  gold  of  the  south.  The  city  fell  before  their 
fierce  assault — the  city  of  Cibola-Zufli,  Hiwikuh,  a  stone  and 
mud-built  pueblo,  the  communal  home  of  a  New  Mexican  In- 
dian tribe.  A  few  blue  turquoises  stuck  in  the  door-posts,  lead- 
ing down  to  the  sacred  estufa,  clay  vessels  of  curious  design 
scattered  about  the  house  floors,  and  strings  of  corn-cobs  drying 
from  the  rafters  or  piled  in  the  dark  inner  rooms,  were  all  that 
rewarded  their  search. 

Hopes  long  held  die  hard.  As  Coronado  looked,  off  across 
the  sage-grown  hillocks  to  the  bare,  brown  edges  of  the  Zufli 
valley,  he  thought  of  the  plans  which  had  brought  him  hither. 
Since  the  assault,  a  few  of  the  natives  had  straggled  back  to 
the  village,  curious  for  a  closer  look  at  the  strangely-clad  men 
and  the  stranger  beasts  that  had  driven  them  from  their  homes. 
Gaining  confidence,  they  accepted  the  greetings  eagerly 
offered  them,  and  listened  patiently  while  the  invading 
captain  asked  searching  questions  about  what  lay  beyond  the 
field  of  vision.  In  reply  they  told  him  much,  by  nods  and 
waving  arms,  with  occasional  harangues  in  the  forceful  Zufli 
tongue,  of  other  cities  beside  flowing  water,  toward  the  rising 
sun,  and  of  another  nation  like  themselves,  at  the  end  of  the 
trails  which  led  northwestward  from  the  mouth  of  their  little 
valley.  The  Spanish  general  had  risked  and  suffered  much. 
He  had  been  sorely  disappointed,  and  these  answers  to  his 
questions  offered  little  to  console  him  for  his  shattered  visions. 
But  the  unknown  ever  beckons  with  a  suggestion  of  that 
which  has  not  yet  been  found.  Coronado  was  bound  to  try 
his  best,  to  lay  open  every  possible  hiding  place  of  the  ex- 
pected treasures.  Whatever  else  he  found,  he  was  already 
master  of  an  unknown  country  which  his  explorations  were 
adding  to  the  domains  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  the  re- 
gions within  the  reach  of  christian  salvation  and  civilization. 
First  of  all,  he  determined  to  search  out  the  peoples  in  the 
northwest. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1540,  Don  Pedro  de  Tovar  was 
ordered  to  take  twenty  men  and  follow  the  trail  to  Tusayan, 
as  the  northwestern  province  was  called.  Five  days'  steady 
marching  brought  him,  late  one  evening,  to  the  foot  of  the 
mesa  heights  whereon  the  Moqui  Indians  of  Arizona  still  have 
their  homes.  Unperceived  by  the  natives,  who  could  be  heard 
singing  and  talking  in  the  houses  above,  the  Spaniards  passed 
a  watdiful  night.  At  daybreak,  the  Indians  discovered  the 
strangers,  and  hurried  down  to  look  at  the  white  men,  of 
whose  arrival  at  Zufli  they  had  already  heard.  Their  warriors 
gathered  in  groups  along  the  trail,  prepared  to  defend  their 
homes,  while  the  priests  drew  the  sacred  corn-meal  in  a  bar 
across  the  path,  forbidding  progress.  The  Mexican  interpreter 
called  out  the  demand  for  surrender  to  the  overlordship  of  the 
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christian  King  of  Spain,  and  then  both  sides  waited  restlessly, 
uncertain  what  to  do  next,  each  anxiously  watching  the  other. 
A  horseman  moved  his  uneasy  steed  too  near  the  line  of  sacred 
meal,  and  an  overzealous  youth,  anxious  to  win  his  place 
among  the  fighting  men,  swung  his  club  across  the  horse's 
check-strap.  The  Spanish  friar,  Pr.  Juan  de  Padilla,  who  had 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  his  younger  days  as  a  fighting 
man,  said  pointedly,  '*Of  a  truth,  I  wonder  wherefor  came  we 
here."  Some  one  sung  out  the  Spanish  war-cry  of  Santiago, 
St.  James  against  the  infidels.  There  was  a  sudden  rush,  a 
m£16e  of  swords  and  clubs,  lances  and  arrows  and  stones,  and 
then  the  white  men  drew  back  to  re-form  for  the  real  attack. 
The  natives  were  scattered  far  over  the  plain.  No  second  as- 
sault was  necessary.  Already  the  wiser  old  men  of  the  village 
were  seen  coming  down  the  path,  bringing  gifts  of  com  and 
garments  in  sign  of  peace.  The  Spaniards  picked  out  a  good 
camping  place  near  the  spring,  and  everything  was  soon  ar- 
ranged on  the  best  terms  of  good  friendship.  These  villagers, 
it  was  easily  seen,  had  nothing  the  Europeans  desired,  nor 
could  they  tell  of  anything  to  arouse  hopes  of  better  be- 
yond. There  was,  however,  one  point  which  seemed  to  call 
for  investigation.  Far  in  the  west,  twenty  days'  travel,  it  was 
said,  a  great  river  ran  deep  down  in  the  earth,  where  giants 
made  their  home. 

Tovar  returned  to  Zufii  and  reported  all  that  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  Determined  to  try  every  chance,  Coronado  selected 
his  trusted  army-master,  D.  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cdrdenas,  to 
take  command  of  a  dozen  comrades  who  were  willing  to  go 
and  see  what  truth  there  might  be  in  this  story  of  the  giant's 
river.  Reaching  Tusayan,  the  friendly  Indians  provided  the 
party  with  stores  of  food  and  with  guides  who  led  them  across 
the  sandy  plains  to  the  north  of  the  imposing  San  Prandsco 
mountains.  The  journey  from  water  hole  to  water  hole  came 
to  an  end  when,  of  a  sudden  there  opened  before  them,  seen 
for  the  first  time  by  European  eyes,  the  cafion  of  the  Colorado. 
What  they  said  or  thought,  we  do  not  know.  Three  and  a 
half  centuries  later,  those  who  have  not  seen  the  glory  of  the 
cafion  wonder  if  the  repeated  stories  told  by  every  return- 
ing tourist  can  be  true.  Less  wonder  and  more  certainty  as  to 
the  quality  of  "traveller's  tales,"  greeted  the  reports  of  the 
companions  of  Don  Garcia  Lopez,  at  Zufii,  in  Mexico  and  in 
Europe,  Their  descriptions  were  soon  forgotten  among  the 
countless  stories  of  far  more  probable  wonders  which  came 
from  every  comer  of  the  New  World.  In  1900  each  one  who 
visits  the  cafion  for  the  first  time  still  rediscovers  the  marvel- 
lous grandeur  of  this  indescribable  wonder-work  of  Nature's 
God. 

The  Spaniards  followed  the  edge  of  the  cafion,  perhaps  along 
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what  is  now  known  as  Cataract  Cafion,  for  three  days.  Al- 
ready their  guides  had  gone  a  day's  journey  inland  for  each 
day's  water  supply,  and  as  they  proceeded,  even  this  became 
no  longer  possible.  Before  returning,  however,  three  of  the 
most  agile  of  the  white  men,  Captain  D.  Pablo  de  Melgbsa, 
Juan  Galeras,  and  a  third  whose  name  we  do  not  know,  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort  to  descend  to  the  stream,  which 
seemed  like  a  slowly  rustling  ribbon  more  than  a  mile  below 
them.  Their  companions  soon  lost  sight  of  them  as  they  picked 
their  way  downward  from  rock  to  rock.  At  last,  after  a  third  of 
the  distance  to  the  bottom  had  been  accomplished,  as  nearly  as 
they  could  estimate,  all  hope  of  further  progress  was  ended  by 
the  sheer  drop  of  the  marble  diff.  At  its  foot,  they  could  see 
the  black  and  foaming  torrent  roaring  and  rushing.  About 
them  rose  rocky  pinnacles  and  towers,  steeple-high,  which  from 
above  had  seemed  scarcely  a  man's  height.  Above  them  the  sun 
was  gilding  the  gloom  into  which  they  had  dropped.  Over- 
powered, oppressed,  half-frightened  perhaps,  they  climbed 
hurriedly  back  to  the  waning  daylight  and  their  companions. 
How  they  felt,  those  who  have  been  there  know. 

The  companions  of  Cdrdenas  were  the  first  Europeans  to 
visit  the  Colorado  cafLon,  but  the  river  had  been  discovered  a 
few  weeks  earlier  by  another  branch  of  the  Coronado  expedi- 
tion. In  the  summer  of  1539,  Cortez  made  an  attempt  to  find 
the  Cf bola  country,  in  the  hope  of  anticipating  the  explorations 
for  which  Coronado  was  already  making  preparations  under 
the  direction  of  the  Viceroy  Mendoza.  Q>rtez,  influenced  like 
Mendoza,  by  the  reports  circulated  by  Fray  Marcos  of  Niza, 
sent  his  Lieutenant  UUoa,  commanding  a  fleet  of  two  vessels,  to 
explore  the  country  around  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
His  vessels  reached  the  sandbars  which  mark  the  limit  of 
navigation  in  the  upper  gulf,  and  then,  deciding  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  anything  of  value  on  the  coasts  thereabouts, 
returned  along  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  A  few  months 
later,  in  May,  1540,  Mendoza  dispatched  a  similar  fleet  of 
other  vessels,  commanded  by  Hernando  de  Alarcon,  who  was 
instructed  to  cooperate  with  Coronado,  as  the  latter  might 
direct.  After  leaving  the  port  of  Culiacan,  the  land  and 
water  forces  were  unable  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other, 
owing  to  the  divergence  of  Coronado's  route  away  firom  the 
seacoast.  Alarcon  sailed  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  where  he 
recognized  that  the  sandbars  were  evidence  of  the  mouth  of  a 
conidderable  stream.  There  had  been  much  discussion  among 
the  sailors  in  the  Mexican  Pacific  ports  as  to  whether  Lower 
California  was  an  island  or  part  of  the  main  land.  Alara>n 
refused  to  let  his  pilots  turn  back  until  he  had  settled  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  a  strait  connecting  with  the  main 
waters  of  the  Pacific.    After  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  chan- 
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nel  through  the  sandbars,  the  pilots  ran  one  of  the  ships 
aground,  while  attempting  to  make  the  passage,  but  the  rising 
tide  luckily  floated  her  off  and  over  into  the  deeper  waters  be- 
yond, where  the  other  two  quickly  followed.  The  mouth  of 
the  river  was  soon  located.  The  swift  current  pouring  out 
showed  there  would  be  no  chance  of  sailing  up  stream  with 
the  vessels.  Two  small  boats  were  therefore  equipped,  and  on 
August  26,  1540,  Alarcon  with  twenty  of  his  men,  the  first 
Europeans  to  float  on  the  waters  of  the  Colorado,  started  up 
the  stream. 

A  few  Indians  appeared  on  the  banks  during  the  following 
day.  Finding  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  their  efforts  to 
frighten  the  strangers,  they  changed  their  tactics  and  accepted 
the  jingling  trinkets  held  out  by  the  white  men.  In  return  for 
these  gifts  the  natives  seized  hold  of  the  ropes  by  which  the 
Spaniards  were  towing  the  boats  against  the  current,  and 
thenceforward  relieved  the  sailors  of  all  this  labor.  Alarcon 
went  on  up  the  stream  for  fifteen  days,  during  which  the 
friendly  relations  continued  unimpaired  with  the  Indians,  who 
furnished  their  visitors  with  abundant  supplies  of  corn.  The 
natives  were  asked  repeatedly  about  the  names  of  the  places  of 
which  Fray  Marcos  had  told,  but  no  satisfactory  answers  were 
received  until  a  village  was  reached  where  there  was  a  man 
who  gave  the  Spaniards  to  understand  that  he  not  only  recog- 
nized these  names,  but  had  actually  visited  the  places  men- 
tioned. He  said  that  these  towns  were  forty  days'  travel 
toward  the  sunrise,  and  gave  a  very  accurate  description 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Mexican  pueblo  houses.  He 
also  told  about  a  dog  belonging  to  a  black  man,  and  of  other 
loot  which  the  Cibola  people  had  acquired  after  the  death  of  the 
negro  Estevan,  the  companion  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  the 
guide  of  Fray  Marcos.  In  reply  to  further  questioning,  the 
Indian  gave  an  account  of  the  plains  Indians  and  the  bison  of 
the  prairies.  During  one  of  the  interviews  with  this  man,  he 
was  excitedly  called  ashore  by  his  friends.  After  a  while  he 
returned  to  the  boat,  and  announced  that  two  messengers  had 
just  arrived  from  the  East,  who  reported  that  men  resembling 
those  in  the  boats  had  appeared  at  Cfbola,  with  "things  which 
shot  fire,  and  swords,''  and  that  they  called  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Christians.  Some  of  them  were  said  to  possess  beasts 
which  ran  very  swiftly,  upon  which  they  rode,  and  they  were 
accompanied  by  other  beasts,  some  of  which  resembled  the 
bison,  while  others  were  '*  little  black  animals  with  wool  and 
horns."  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  induce  some  of 
his  men  to  take  a  message  overland  to  Coronado,  Alarcon  re- 
turned to  his  vessels.  The  current  took  him  down  the  fifteen 
days'  journey  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  in  two  days  and  a 
half.     Unwilling  to  return  to  Mexico  at  once,  he  refitted  three 
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boats  "witli  wares  of  exchange,  come  and  other  seeds,  and 
_  hennes  and  coclces  of 

"  ■  "^     Castille,"  as  the  old 

[  chronicler  has  it,  and 
started  np  the  river 
again,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September. 
The  natives  were  as 
friendly  and  as  help- 
ful as  before,  but  they 
could  produce  little 
of  value  to  trade  for 
the  European  trinkets. 
It  is  probable  that 
Alarcon  kept  on  until 
he  reached  a  point 
some  distance  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Gila, 
where  Yuma  now  is, 
without  finding  any- 
thing of  consequence. 
Before  he  turned  back, 
he  erected  a  large 
cross  as  asign  ofSpan- 
ish  occupation,  cover- 
ing a  message  for  any 
of  Coronado's  people 
who  might  explore  so 
far  west.  Similar  mes- 
sages were  left  at 
other  points  along  the 
river,  and  also  at  its 
mouth,  where  the 
ships  had  been  ca> 
reened  and  cleaned 
during  his  absence. 
Having  now  done  all 
that  he  could,  Alar- 
con re-embarked  his 
force,  got  safely  across 
the  sandbars  once 
more,  and  sailed  back 
to  New  Spain. 

AlarcoO's  message 
was  found,  though 
not  by  one  of  Coro- 

0.  M.  »•«•  tii.  Cfl.  FMo.  w  0  r.  L.    nado's  Immediate  fol- 
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lowets.  When  Coronado's  army  passed  through  the  val- 
ley of  Corazones,  in  northwestern  Mexico,  the  general 
decided  to  establish  a  town  there,  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  line  of  communication  with  Mexico.  Melchior  Diaz, 
who  had  already  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  competent  of 
the  officers  attached  to  the  expedition,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  new  post.  As  soon  as  the  place  had  been  made  secure 
against  attack,  he  was  ordered  to  explore  the  surrounding 
country.     Late  in  September,  1540,  Diaz  selected  twenty-five  | 

men  from  his  garrison   force,  and   set  out  across  the  rough  1 

mountain  country  which  separates  Corazones  from  the  gulf.  { 

The  native  fishermen  whom  he  found  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Sierras  possessed  nothing  which  could  tempt  him  to  tarry  < 

among  them,  and  so  he  turned  northward,  keeping  inland  but 
following  the  general  trend  of  the  gulf  shores,  until  he  came 
to  a  very  large  river.    The  natives  hereabouts  had  attracted  | 

the  attention  of  the  soldiers  by  a  curious  practice  of  keeping 
themselves  warm  by  means  of  a  fire  brand,  which  they  carried 
about  with  them  so  as  to  protect  their  very  much  exposed  per- 
sons from  the  cold.  By  constantly  twirling  the  brand  so  as  to 
keep  the  flame  alive,  and  shifting  it  often  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another,  they  made  up  in  some  measure  for  the  lack  of 
clothing.  As  a  reminder  of  this  custom  the  Spaniards  named 
the  river  El  Rio  del  Tison,  or  the  Firebrand. 

These  Indians  told  Diaz  that  some  boats  had  been  at  a  place 
three  days'  travel  down  the  river.  They  guided  him  to  the  spot 
where  there  was  a  tree  on  which  was  cut  a  message  stating 
that  "Alarcon  reached  this  place;  there  are  letters  below." 
Upon  digging,  Diaz  unearthed  a  jar  carefully  sealed  and 
wrapped  so  as  to  prevent  moisture  getting  in,  within  which 
was  a  letter  giving  a  brief  account  of  Alarcon's  efforts  to  find 
out  what  had  happened  to  Coronado.  As  Alarcon  had  obvi- 
ously explored  the  lower  river,  Diaz  turned  back  and  went  up 
stream  in  search  of  a  ford  by  which  he  could  cross  to  the  fur- 
ther side.  He  soon  decided  to  attempt  the  passage  with  rafts, 
and  tried  to  induce  the  Indians  to  assist  in  preparing  these. 
For  some  reason  the  natives  became  hostile,  hanging  about  the 
camp  in  increasing  numbers.  Disturbed  by  their  ttireatening 
actions,  Diaz  had  one  of  the  Indians  secretly  overpowered 
and  gagged.  At  night,  pressure  was  applied  to  the  prisoner, 
who  confessed  that  there  was  a  plan  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
while  they  were  crossing  the  river,  when  the  white  force 
would  be  divided  into  small  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  stream. 
The  prisoner  was  then  strangled  and  his  weighted  body  thrown 
into  the  water,  so  that  he  might  have  no  chance  to  reveal  the 
discovery  of  the  plot.  The  increased  watchfulness  of  the 
Spaniards,  however,  showed  the  Indians  that  their  plans  would 
probably  miscarry,  and  so  they  made  a  sudden  attack  next 
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day  on  the  camp.  There  was  a  sharp  fight  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  the  horsemen  could  get  together  for  a  charge,  which 
drove  the  natives  into  the  hills.  The  Indians  continued  hostile, 
but  after  this  they  refrained  from  active  annoyance,  and  the 
passage  of  the  river  was  accomplished  without  further  trouble. 
Diaz  proceeded  westward,  apparently  hoping  to  reach  the 
ocean.  The  route  led  him  into  a  volcanic  country,  full  of  ash 
heaps  and  malpais,  waterless  and  desolate.  An  earthquake 
shock  rocked  the  earth  so  that  it  "shook  as  if  the  ground  had 
been  a  piece  of  paper,  and  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
lakes  underneath  them.  '*  They  withdrew  hastily  from  this  re- 
gion, and  Diaz  began  to  look  for  some  more  satisfactory  direction 
in  which  to  continue  his  explorations.  Before  a  fresh  start  had 
been  made,  however,  an  accident  ended  all  thoughts  of  pro- 
ceeding further.  Diaz  was  taking  his  turn  at  guarding  the 
camp  one  night,  when  a  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  soldiers 
began  to  bark  and  chase  the  sheep  which  had  been  brought 
along  to  furnish  fresh  meat  on  the  journey.  Failing  to  call  the 
dog  off,  Diaz  started  to  drive  him  away.  While  his  horse  was 
on  the  run,  he  threw  his  lance,  whidi  turned  and  stuck  up- 
right in  the  ground.  Before  he  could  turn  or  check  his 
course,  the  point  had  pierced  his  groin.  Deprived  of  the  in- 
spiring guidance  of  their  leader,  the  soldiers  promptly  decided 
to  return  to  New  Spain.  A  litter  was  improvised  for  Diaz, 
who  survived  the  added  agony  of  the  march  for  twenty  days. 
Relieved  of  this  burden,  the  party  proceeded  rapidly  back  on 
their  trail  to  the  gulf,  and  thence  over  the  mountain  passes  to 
the  settlement  of  Corazones. 

The  geographical  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the  Colo- 
rado was  immediately  recognized.  Domingo  del  Castillo,  who 
was  one  of  the  pilots  on  Alarcon's  vessels,  drew  a  careful  map 
showing  the  results  of  the  explorations  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  This  map,  which  is  dated  1 541,  or  one  similar  to  it,  was 
evidently  sent  to  Spain,  where  its  influence  is  seen  on  the  Ul- 
pius  globe  of  1542,  on  Sebastian  Cabot's  large  map  drawn  in 
1544,  and  on  tl)e  other  maps  of  this  decade.  For  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, apparently  no  one  thought  of  questioning  the  connection 
between  California  and  the  mainland.  In  1626,  however, 
John  Speed  drew  a  map  showing  California  as  an  island,  and 
the  same  idea  was  adopted  for  a  map  prepared  by  Hondius 
when  he  edited  Mercator's  Atlas  in  1633.  The  same  volume 
of  Mercator  contains  other  maps  which  give  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  peninsula,  and  Saltonstall,  who  translated  the 
Hondius'  Mercator  into  English  in  1635,  pays  no  attention  to 
the  innovation.  Between  1650  and  1670,  however,  several 
very  popular  geographical  works  were  published  by  Peter 
Heylin,  Montanus,  Ogilby,  Blome,  Sanson,  and  others,  all  of 
whom  adopted  the  theory  that  Lower  California  must  be  an 
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island.  The  result  was  that  this  idea  became  so  thorotighly 
established  in  the  European  conception  of  American  geography, 
that  the  true  cartographic  representation  of  California  was  not 
again  adopted  by  the  map-makers  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


Flower  Farms  of  California. 
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ALIFORNIA  is  a  land  of  contradictions 
where  bare,  brown  hills  open  to  disclose 
vales  of  glowing  blossoms,  or  cleft-like 
caSons  looped  and  veiled  with  green  mist  of 
ferns  delicate  as  cobwebs.  A  thread  of 
moisture  in  a  strip  of  sand  leads  to  springs 
plumed  and  crested  with  long,  nodding 
fronds  of  bracken ;  and  the  mountain  nboks 
hide  lilies  of  jewel-like  beauty. 

Where  natnre  has  done  so  many  wonderful  things  it  is  not 
strange  to  find  art  perfoTming  miracles,  too ;  and  to  learn  that 
for  a  good  many  years  California  has  given  the  world  its  choic- 
est floral  novelties. 

It    is    fifteen  years   and 

more  since  the  beginning 
was  made,  and  by  a  woman, 
a  natural  flower  lover  who 
turned  to  the  beautiful  blos- 
soms for  expression  as  an 
artist  turns  to  his  colors. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  old 
Mission  of  San  Baena  Ven- 
tura, sheltered  by  the  hills 
and  almost  touched  by  the 
sea,  is  a  garden  worthy  of 
permanent  preservation  as 
a  landmark  of  the  State. 
Here  Mrs.  Theodosia  B. 
Shepherd  began  in  her 
home  yard  the  work  which 
ended  in  a  distinct  industry 
for  Southern  California. 
Her  confidence  in  soil,  cli- 
c.  K.  0.1.  En!  cc.  i>i.«c.  b[  BmnM.     mate,  and  local  conditions 
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pioDeer  in  a  moTement  encouraged  and  commended  by  so  wise 
and  careful  a  horticulturist  as  Peter  Henderson,  and  richly 
developed  and  demonstrated  by  one  so  great  as  Luther  Burbank. 

As  the  result  of  that  small  beginning,  knowledge  and  inter- 
est in  a  business  hitherto  practically  unknown  in  the  West 
have  grown  until  all  along  the  favored  coastwise  strip  are  farms 
from  which  go  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs  that  tal^e  bigh  rank  in 
home  and  foreign  markets. 

The  bulb-growers  of  Holland,  Italy  and  Bermuda  find  in 
California  no  mean  competitor,  and  the  rose  gardens  of  France 
may  some  day  have  a  formidable  rival. 

The  young  industry  advances  not  by  ounces  and  ponnds  but 
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by  acres  and  tons.  Holland  seedsmen  place  large  wholesale 
orders  every  year  in  California,  and  many  American  dealers 
have  their  principal  grounds  there. 

Broad  fields  of  sweet  peas  yield  seeds  by  the  ton,  to  be  cnt, 
threshed,  and  handled  like  beans  or  wheat ;  whole  ricks  of 
snowy  Blanche  Burpee,  pink  Cupid,  numberless  crimson,  rose, 
purple  and  lavender  beauties,  piled  up  like  hay  in  Eastern 
fields.  A  hundred  acres  of  sweet  peas  in  one  plot ;  field  after 
field  of  calla  lilies  and  freesias  harvested,  and  sacked  like  pota- 
toes ;  these  are  typical  items  on  the  California  seed-farms. 

This  generous  planting  is  only  the  natural  order  of  a  land 
where  you  may  ride  all  day  through  one  wheat-field ;  the 
gathering  of  things  rare  and  unusual,  the  hybridizing  and  the 
actual  creation  of  new  families  of  beautiful  plants  are  what 
have  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  these  modest,  sun-bathed 
gardens. 

Mrs.  Shepherd's  grounds,  of  a  few  acres  only,  contain  more 
rare  things  than  could  be  found  elsewhere  in  many  times  the 
space. 

Terraced  up  from  the  street,  a  wave  of  heliotrope  two  hun- 
dred feet  long  breaks  over  the  wall  in  foam  and  spray  of  pur^ 
pie  blossoms,  trailing  its  sweetness  on  the  walk  six  feet  below 
as  it  borders  the  grounds  and  hints  of  rarer  things  beyond. 
Right  and  left  are  beds  of  brilliant  color  ;  and  the  pepper-tree 
walk,  banked  with  giant  geraniums,  is  alone  worth  a  journey 
to  see. 

A  rare  tree-fern  from  Australia  holds  the  central  place ;  and 
climbing  over  lath  frames  and  lattices  are  tropical  vines  seldom 
seen  outside  of  their  native  forests. 

Borders  of  papyrus  from  the  Nile,  beds  of  cacti  in  strange 
and  fantastic  shapes  and  scarce  varieties,  aloes  and  agaves 
spotted,  striped  and  blotched,  some  tinted  like  the  wing  of  a 
mountain  quail  or  the  breast  of  a  partridge,  hold  the  attention 
at  every  turn.  Wonderful  passion-vines  steal  in  and  out 
among  the  pepper-trees ;  and  not  far  away  the  largest  passion- 
vine  in  California,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  has 
swung  itself  across  two  trees  and  forms  a  giant  screen  of  great, 
rosy  blossoms  such  as  no  hot-house  ever  fostered. 

California  has  the  honor  of  having  originated  the  most  fa- 
mous sweet  pea  of  modem  times,  the  dwarf  "  Cupid  "  from 
the  Morse  farm  of  Santa  Clara ;  the  lovely  Redondo  carnations, 
some  rarely  beautiful  asters,  and  many  more  great  floral  novel- 
ties. 

The  ''  Cosmos,"  which  is  more  and  more  rivaling  the  chrys- 
anthemum as  an  autumn  favorite,  was  perfected  in  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd's gardens  ;  there,  too,  the  great  moon-flower,  "Heavenly 
Blue,"  and  a  California  poppy  of  wonderful  size  and  beauty. 
Many  notable  successes  have  attended  her  work  as  a  hybrid- 
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izer,  and  a  splendid  new  race  of  begonias  stands  a  monument 
to  her  genius  and  the  favoring  conditions  of  California  climate. 
Taking  these  almost  human  plants,  she  has  created  a  new  race. 
"The  finest  begonias  in  the  world,"  they  have  been  called, 
and  foreign  Sorists  unite  with  native  in  praising  them. 

Growing  almost  in  the  open  air,  sheltered  only  by  lattice 
bouses  of  latb,  or  green-bouses  of  lightest  construction,  many 
of  them  stand  ten  feet  tall,  thrusting  out  their  bamboo-like 


stems  and  branches  in  all  directions,  dwarf  trees  or  giant 
shrub-!. 

And  how  wondrouslv  beautiful  they  are,  with  waxen, 
shining  stems  and  immense  clusters  of  pendulous,  wide-open 
blossoms  like  silver  frost-flakes  or  carven  gems  of  coral  and 
pearl  I  So  fragile-seeming,  so  pure  that  a  breath  might  dis- 
siolve  them,  flushed  and  tinted  like  the  cheek  of  a  little  child, 
they  well  deserve  place  as  the  loveliest  begonias  ever  prodaced. 

The  great  leaves  are  spotted,  blotched  and  tinted  with  rare 
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shades  and  markings  never  before  seen  in  the  large  flowering 
varieties — equaling  the  choice  foliage  begonias  in  beauty. 
Pink,  crimson,  silver,  and  palest  green,  sprinkled  seemingly 
with  diamond  dust,  they  glow  in  the  sunlight. 

Perhaps  no  one  thing  speaks  more  strongly  for  Southern 
California  as  a  field  for  experimental  hybridizing  than  the 
creation  of  the  new  race  of  petunias,  ''Giants  of  California." 

That  such  a  success  could  have  been  attained  in  five  or  six 
years,  evidences  much  not  only  for  the  skill  and  care  of  the 
worker,  but  for  the  favoring  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 
Like  Mrs.  Shepherd,  Mrs.  Gould  first  grew  her  flowers  for  the 
love  of  them,  and  brought  no  exceptional  experience  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  her  work. 

Prom  the  artistic  view-point  the  results  have  been  marvel- 
ous ;  the  duU-hued,  small-blossomed  petunias  dear  to  the  old- 
time  gardens  have  been  transformed  into  great,  velvety  flowers 
several  inches  across,  rivaling  the  most  beautiful  orchids  in 
form  and  color. 

Double  flowers  like  balls  of  fringed  crape  or  crumpled  silk, 
shade  from  snowy  whiteness  to  burning  crimson  and  purple 
with  eccentric  spots  and  splashes  of  contrasting  color,  bending 
the  sturdy  branches  to  the  ground  with  their  weight. 

The  still  more  beautiful  single  blossoms,  yellow-throated, 
fringed  and  curled  like  soft  plumes,  marked  in  a  hundred  vary- 
ing ways,  some  pure  glowing  rose,  magenta,  or  purple,  others 
satiny-white,  others  yet  seeming  to  blend  all  hues  in  their 
own,  are  a  growing  wonder  and  delight.  One  very  modest 
little  green-house,  a  strip  of  California  hillside,  artist  eye  and 
careful  fingers,  and  floods  of  California  sunshine,  have  pro- 
duced these  living  jewels. 

Not  all  the  seed  growers  care  to  make  such  experiments. 
There  is  too  big  a  field  in  growing  standard  varieties  by  the 
ton;  but  Nature  herself  not  infrequently  takes  the  matter  in 
hand  and  presents  the  flower  farmer  with  a  fortune  in  one  plant, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  dwarf  sweet  pea,  which  brought  the 
owner  several  thousand  dollars. 

One  of  the  pluckiest  successes  among  many  is  that  of  a 
young  Englishman  who  landed  in  California  with  just  three 
cents  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  had  grown  seeds  at  home  and 
knew  the  ideal  conditions  for  producing  them.  There  was  a 
struggle — nothing  worth  having  comes  of  itself — but  his  har- 
*  vests  now  are  measured  by  long  numbers  and  his  business 
is  prosperous  and  growing. 

These  beautiful  flower  farms  are  to  the  stranger  among  the 
most  delightful  things  in  all  the  California  wonderland,  and  are 
doubtless  destined  to  increase  in  value  and  importance  as 
greater  experience  is  gained  and  capital  increased. 

FrMOott,  A.  T. 


Bird  Tourists  of  Southern 
California 


AuOorsBf  Our  FtaUurtd  Friinis." 

/^lUR  newspapers  freqneDtly  note  the  "flocking"  of  tour- 
\^n  ists  to  Soutbern  California — the  human  wanderers  who 
^■^  come  with  each  revolving  season  eager  to  stow  away  as 
much  as  they  can  of  our  climate  and  out  fruit ;  but  seldom 
mention  the  birds,  those  faithfully  returning  visitants  who  pay 
us  liberally  for  board  and  lodging,  throwing  in  a  series  of 
entertainments  well  worth  our  while. 

They  are  '''deadheads,"  these  bird  tourists,  to  whom  invisible 
aerial  railroads  have  Issued  free  passes,  which  often  include 
whole  iamilies  or  townships,  so  that  when  they  arrive  they 
take  us  by  storm,  as  many  of  us  as  are  prepared  for  them. 
Those  who  are  not  prepared  for  them  may  never  even  see  them 
or  hear  their  voices.  It  is  well  to  prepare  the  eye  and  ear  for 
these  varied  travelers,  that  we  may  recognize  them  at  sight, 


■^  THB  ROBIM— 
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call  them  by  name,  and  be 
able  to  give  them  such  hos- 
pitalitj'  as  we  may.  They 
are  "  people,"  all  of  them, 
with  tastes  and  preferences, 
and  even  critical  tendencies. 
Of  our  many  tourist  birds 
the  robin  is  dearest  to  every 
heart,  ' '  Ho,  you  have  the 
robin  here  !"  is  the  frequent 
exclamatiou  of  many  a 
stranger  on  whose  sandals, 
or  patent  leathers,  our  dost 
is  clinging  in  a  first  em- 
brace. Yes,  we  have  the 
robin  here,  but  as  a  vidtor 
only.  He  is  a  great  traveler. 
Every  returning  year  sees 
him  staying  with  us  a  little 
later,  and  we  hope  some  day 
to  find  the  familiar  nest  of 
mud  and  sticks  in  the  forks 
of  otir  live-oaks  and  mottled 
sycamores.  But  alas,  this 
hope  may  be  in  vain,  for  we 
are  cementing  our  reaervoirs 
o.«.u.fliito,^o* ^^^  ^^  jjj^j  exists  on  th«r 

WAX-WIMG — FKOU   LIPK.  J  .  .  OL        1J   _ 

dry  banks.  Should  we  see 
to  the  matter  of  leaving  a  little  pool  in  the  back  end  of  the  lot 
in  the  adobe  berry-patch,  these  »d-breasts  might  take  the  hint 
They  leave  us  with  reluctance,  and  last  year  a  few  old  bache- 
lors remained  with  ns  all  summer,  a  trifle  out  of  sorts,  we 
fancied,  with  their  condition.  There  is  no  need  of  describing 
the  robin ;  after  long  effort  we  succeeded  in  photographing  him. 
His  dear  picture  is  in  every  heart.  He  is  also  in  the  heart  of 
the  sharp-shinned  hawk.  We  shot  one  of  these  little  despe- 
radoes the  other  day  just  as  its  talons  buried  themselves  in  the 
breast  of  the  sweetest  robin  in  the  garden.  And  so  the  hawk, 
scarcely  larger  than  its  prey,  was  deprived  of  its  sweet  morsel. 
These  hawks  are  said  to  be  so  fond  of  the  robins  that  tbey  follow 
them  about. 

Usually  (and  especially  in  a  wet  winter)  the  robins  and  the 
wax-wings  (cedar  bird)  appear  together.  It  is  they  who 
strip  our  pepper  trees  of  their  pendant  pearls,  swallowing  the 
berries  whole,  with  a  good  deal  of  flattering  comment,  as  if 
they  were  matEing  poetry,  like  the  tourist  preachers  and  other 
folk.  They  disgorge  the  hard  seeds  of  the  center  at  random, 
and  with  ceaseless  rapidity.     One  can  hear  the  patter  of  the 
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light  hail  on  the  roof,  or  the  side-walk,  or  the  hard  ground 
anywhere,  and  looking  up  see  no  cloud..  The  thin,  sweet  pulp 
under  the  red  skin  of  the  berry  is  the  only  edible  part,  and 
meal- time  seems  never  to  end.  We  induce  these  tourists  to 
remain  in  our  grounds  a  little  longer  than  elsewhere  by  saving 
up  a  few  bushels  of  the  pepper  clusters,  after  the  first  autumn 
wind,  for  their  banqueting  after  they  have  stripped  the  trees. 
Now  these  spicy  berries  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  spring  altera- 
tive to  these  robins  and  wax-wings.  This  may  prove  a  point 
worthy  of  notice  by  our  local  physicians.  It  was  by  noting 
the  fondness  of  the  bobolink  for  the  poke-berry,  or  ph3rtolacca, 
that  a  famous  '*  anti-fat"  remedy  was  discovered.  The  bobo- 
link, fattened  into  the  *' butter- bird"  by  high  living  in  the 
grain  fields  and  the  rice  swamps,  betook  himself  to  the  poke- 
berry  and  thereby  reduced  his  adipose  tissue.  But  he  knew 
better  than  to  poison  himself  by  too  big  a  dose. 

Perhaps  the  wax-wing  is  the  most  beautiful  of  our  tourists 
in  color  and  form.  The  difference  between  the  sexes  of  this 
bird  (as  of  the  robin)  is  in  the  shading  of  tints  only.  Both 
male  and  female  possess  the  ''sealing-wax"  tips  to  the  wing 
and  tail  feathers.  Of  what  use  these  are,  save  as  ornament, 
cannot  be  conjectured.  The  crest,  which  the  bird  lifts  when 
curious  or  happy,  and  depresses  when  frightened  or  cross,  is 
peculiar,  and  a  wonder  to  all  admirers.  The  crest  of  the  wax- 
wing  makes  him  as  conspicuous  a  tourist  as  the  traveler  from 
Philadelphia,  who  wears  his  stove-pipe  hat  on  the  streets  of 
Los  Angeles,  well  nigh  losing  it  over  backward  in  his  attempts 
to  peer  into  the  blossoming  top  of  a  blue  gum. 

Aububon's  warbler  is  another  of  our  tourists.  The  upper 
parts  are  bluish  ash  streaked  with  black.  A  spot  of  yellow  is 
on  the  crown,  the  rump,  the  throat,  and  each  side  of  the 
breast.  The  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  are  white.  The  grey 
wings  have  a  white  edging,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  bird 
is  about  five  and  a  half  inches.  It  breeds  northward  and  in 
Alpine  regions.     Its  note  is  very  sweet  and  not  intrusive. 

The  intermediate  sparrow  comes  early  and  stays  late.  We 
see  them  in  large  flocks.  They  love  to  stay  about  the  stables 
and  chicken  houses  to  feed  on  the  grains.  Nothing  so  good 
as  cookies  for  them,  if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  give  them 
crumbs.  They  will  fly  away  with  a  large  piece  and  thank  you 
as  they  fly.  They  and  the  towhees  are  great  friends  and  may 
be  seen  together  around  the  woodpile  and  the  bamboo 
bunches,  whirring  away  with  a  great  noise  if  disturbed,  but 
returing  immediately.  Their  song  is  very  sweet,  the  bird 
sometimes  twittering  between  mouthfuls  as  it  picks  up  the 
cracked  corn,  with  the  hens.  They  will  perch  on  the  edge  of 
the  bran-pail  while  the  cream-colored  Jersey  takes  her  lunch, 
and  pick  the  bits  from  her  face.    They  may  be  recognized  by 
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their  striped  bead  and  wings  and  sparrow>like  form.  They 
make  a  fine  photograph.  Our  Alaskan  travelers  noticed  this 
bird,  and  the  robin,  in  regions  beyond  the  arctic  circle  last 
year. 

Among  other  tourists  are  the  golden-crowned  warbler,  the 
ruby-crowned  kinglet,  or  little  king,  and  the  varied  thrush. 
The  hermit  thrush  is  another,  always  a  solitary  individnal,  as 
i[  disgusted  with  what  it  has  seen  of  the  world,  or  love-sick,  or 
a  possible  poet.  Probably  the  latter.  This  hermit  is  rufous 
brown,  shading  to  yellowish  underneath.  There  are  dusky 
spots  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  around  the  eye  is  a  yellow 
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ish  orbital  ring.     This  last  render%the  hermit  ea^  of  identifi- 
cation as  he  hops  among  the  orange  trees. 

There  is  the  red-shafted  flicker  who  hammers  away  at  the 
house  gables  until  everybody  is  awake  in  the  morning,  and 
then  darts  off  with  a  sheen  of  the  rising  snn  under  his  wings. 
And  there  too  is  the  red-breasted  sapsucker,  running  np  the 
pepper  tmnks  or  backing  down  the  same  thoroughfare,  red, 
and  black,  and  white,  as  gay  a  yonng  fellow  as  there  is  in  all 
our  land.  He  takes  care  to  keep  on  the  oppodte  side  of  the 
tree  if  yon  are  near,  where  he  amttses  himself  by  pecking  holes 
in  the  bark.     He  then  flies  off,  to  wait  until  the  sap  dries, 
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when  he  will  return  to  peck  it  out  in  a  round  white  globule  of 
sticky  wax. 

Besides  these  mentioned,  there  are  many  other  tourist  birds, 
each  as  welcome  as  the  other.  To  induce  them  to  feel  at  home 
in  one's  grounds  one  muat  see  that  too  much  spray  is  not  used 
on  the  foliage,  that  the  trees  and  shrubbery  are  mostly  of 
natural  growth,  little  clipped,  with  swaying  branches  and 
hidden  nooks.  That  people  move  about  softly,  sweet  of  tone, 
and  harmonious  of  character.  That  there  are  no  cats  about, 
and  that  plenty  of  food  is  placed  in  tempting  display.  As  a 
usual  thing,  compact,  precise,  hotel  grounds  are  not  songht  by 
the  birds.  Birds  love  to  "see  out,"  with  plenty  of  wing 
space  and  listening  room.  If  one  would  become  familiar  to 
the  birds  one  must  form  the  habit  of  sitting  or  standing  stock- 
still.  Birds  notice  movement  more  than  form.  But  who  ever 
saw  Southern  Californians  sitting  or  standing  stock-still?  Well, 
one  can  make-believe  stand  still,  and  see  what  there  is  to  see. 
It  may  be  a  butterfly  sitting  down  on  his  haunches  like  a  dog. 
Or  it  may  be  a  cotillion  of  airy  flies  dancing  on  nothing.  Or 
it  may  be  a  rufous  hummer  talking  love  to  his  mate  while  she 
naps  on  a  blade  of  pampas  grass. 


In  Western  Letters. 


T  requires  ao  serions  straia  of  the  imagination  to 
foresee  a  very  near  time  when  California  ehall  be 
either  the  aleadv  home  or  the  ready  refuge  of  a  large 
propotttoa  of  Americso  writers  and  artists.  Not 
that  a  few  preseiit  swallows  make  a  Bummer,  but 
because  snninier  draws  the  swallows.  People  of 
brains  do  not  know  very  much  ;  bot  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  worka  upon  them  as  well  aiupou  those 
whodonot  ]ciiow aiiyttiiiff.  Andwben  tbeycometo 
realize  its  put t  tbeyareapt  to  yield  a  little  more  f^racefnlly  and  firatefully. 
Though  the  temptation  is  strong  to  their  vanity  and  their  puckets  alike 
to  leave  Nature  (whence  their  strength  cometbjatid  sleep  ou  the  steps  of 
the  market-place,  they  are  learning  —  by  slow  stages,  aa  all  good  things 
are  learned,  and  by  degrees  of  tbe  most  teachable  among  them,  as  all 
learning  advances  —  how  mucl^  better  to  live  in  and  to  work  in  and  to 
rest  in  California  is  than  New  York.  And  if  there  is  anything  in 
evolution,  or  anything  in  common  sense,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  Atbens  of  America  will  be  as  far  from  Boston  as  it  can  get  —  without 
wading.  With  fair  luck.l  expect  to  live  to  see  it;  with  good  luck,  to 
see  it  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 

If  we  of  the  real  West  have  to  stammer  a  little  about  the  geography  of 
Chicago,  there  are  times  when  we  feel  no  embarrassment  about  receiving 
tier  into  our  map.  It  is  a  delicate  qneadon,  and  a  complicated  one. 
whether  Chicago  is  West  or  East;  and  it  is  to  be  analyzed  by  neither 
provincial.  She  is  Eastirn  enough  to  play  the  Eaetetn  cities  their  own 
fool  game;  ahe  is  Western  enough  to  beat  them  st  it— and  twat  them 
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out  of  Bigfat.  She  standB  her  teachers  up  in  a  row  and  puts  a  dunce-cap 
on  themall  —  iewrvinHf  the  tallest  for  herself.  Is  it  the  dmnkeancM  of 
commercialism  they  idolize?  Well,  she  makes  Ihem  look  like  young 
Good  Templaii  in  presence  of  her  "basineM"  orgie.  Bnilding  new 
and  rather  sillier  Towers  of  Babel  ?  Why,  she  takes  the  kindergnrten 
provincials  to  eastward  of  ber  and  shows  them  what  tall  buildings  really 
mean.  And  having  distanced  them  in  greed  and  sin  snd  folly  nntil  they 
rage  envionsly  over  her  supremacj  in  their  own  ideals,  and  taunt  her 
with  lack  of  taste,  she  turns  around  and  "does  Taste"  on  a  scale  do  one 
of  them  ever  dreamed  of.  The  World's  Fairconld  not  have  been  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Perhaps  there  is  no  city  which  haa  not  more 
Taste  than  Chicago;  but  there  is  no  other  city  which  hasiomnch  Nerve. 
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It — Chicago,  or  Nerve,  which  you  will — is  the  apotheosis  of  what  a  good 
many  of  us  take  for  "Americanism/*  The  difference  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  or  Boston  is  merely  difference  of  success  in  the  same 
ideals.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  Chicago  is  the  most  disheartening  city 
on  earth — therefore  perhaps  the  most  useful.  It  is  a  Terrible  Bzfunple 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  come  to.  So  terrible^  that  perhaps  we  may  be 
warned  in  time  to  turn  and  go  the  other  way. 

.•. 

Yet  the  coolest,  cleanest,  foremost  purely  literary  review  in  America  is 
printed  in  that  city-amuck.  Tike  Dial  is  now  twenty  years  old — and  all 
Its  life  in  Chicago.  Boston  has  nothing  remotely  comparable  in  dignity, 
culture,  intellect,  authority.  In  fact,  to  put  all  its  reviews  together 
beside  the  Chicago  Diai  is  to  make  a  Bostonian  take  to  the  tall  timber. 
Neither  has  Philadelphia,  nor  any  other  city.  New  York  competes  only 
by  breaking  the  classification ;  for  among  its  "  purely  literary  "  journals 
none  are  for  a  moment  on  the  DiaPs  plane. 

This  strange^  sane  patch  on  the  Chicago  crazy-quilt  is  of  course  a  mere 
personal  coincidence.  The  Dial  is,  and  ever  has  been,  Francis  P.  Browne, 
its  founder,  editor,  proprietor.  This  remarkable  man — and  "remark- 
able "  is  a  mild  wotd  for  the  man  who  can  create  and  maintain  such  a 
paper  in  such  a  city — is  just  now  "resting-up  "  in  God's  Country  after 
a  long  getting  tired  in  the  Other  Fellow's.  It  has  been  for  years  his 
habit  to  come  to  California  when  he  could  stand  the  Eastern  grindstone 
no  longer. 

Any  adequate  list  of  thesis  greatest  American  periodicals  must  include 
the  Dial,  No  newspaper,  of  course,  falls  within  the  first  six ;  and  only 
one  weekly.  The  rest  drop  into  later  classifications,  with  which  we  have 
no  concern  here.  Scholars  may  differ  as  to  the  order  of  their  procession, 
and  I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  it ;  but  no  scholar  will  think  of  formu- 
lating other  classifications  until  the  Nation^  Harper*t  Magazine^  the 
Atlanticy  Seribner^t^  the  Dial  and  the  Century  have  been  set  off  in  a  class 
by  themselves.    After  them — the  deluge . 

•  • 

The  only  conceivable  comparison  for  the  Dial^  in  this  country,  is  the 
Nation;  and  even  that  is  not  pertinent,  for  the  ^a/t^it  concerns  itself  as 
broadly  and  as  authoritatively  with  political  as  with  literary  criticism,  and 
the  Dial  does  not.  Whittier  was  entirely  safe  in  calling  it  "the  best 
purely  literary  journal  in  America." 

•  • 

Indeed,  it  is  sheer  Chautauqua  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  keep  abreast 
of  expert  criticism  who  does  not  read  the  Nation  and  the  Dial  both. 
Reviewing  as  a  fine  art  is  not  wholly  extinct ;  but  in  this  country  it  is 
vital  and  perennial  and  reliable  only  in  these  two  journals. 

•  •• 

Mr.  Browne,  who  is  the  significant  "figure  on  the  Z>»W,"  is  a  Puritan 
thawed,  not  spoiled.  His  face  is  as  it  were  a  composite  type  of  the 
Larger  American ;  strikingly  like  Whittier  in  some  aspects,  but  stronger ; 
with  much  suggestion  of  Lincoln,  and  as  gentle  a  smile ;  and  no  small 
resemblance,  despite  a  different  barber,  to  our  traditional  Uncle  Sam.  It 
is  an  index  at  once  to  his  heredity  and  his  mellowing.  "Austere  "  is  the 
precise  word  for  his  intellectual  and  moral  attitude ;  but  not  the  word  at 
all  for  his  humanity.  It  is  most  rare  that  such  tact  and  kindliness  should 
inhabit  with  inflexible  integrity. 

He  was  bom  in  South  Halifax,  Vt.,  December  1,  1843,  and  grew  up  in 
Massachusetts,  learning  the  printer's  trade  in  his  father's  newspaper  office 
at  Chicopee.  A  slender  lad  of  18,  he  enlisted  in  the  Forty-sixth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  and  got  his  baptism  of  war.    After  leaving  the  army 
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he  studied  law  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., and  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
1 867  he ' '  located ' '  in  Chicago  and  gave  np  law  for  Journalism.  From  1 869 
to  1874  he  maintained  and  edited  the  LakgHde  Monthly^  the  only  real 
magazine  the  Middle  West  has  ever  had.  For  a  time  he  was  literary 
editor  of  Tfu  Allianee;  and  for  many  years  literary  adviser  to  the  foremost 
of  Western  publishing  houses — A.  C.  McCiurg  &  Co.  In  1 880  he  founded 
the  Dial^  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  editor.  It  was  at  first  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  McClurg  business  that  the  Bookman  now  bears  to 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  the  Book^Buver  to  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  etc  But 
presently  Mr.  Browne  became  the  whole  thing" — proprietor  as  well  as 
editor,  an  honorable  model  in  business  as  well  as  in  the  higher  relations— 
and  made  his  paper  an  independent  review. 

He  is  author  oi  The  Everyday  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln^  and  of  a  small 
volume  of  poems — Volunteer  Grain — and  compiler  and  editor  of  several 
anthologies.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Congress  of 
Authors  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 

Hervey  White,  the  young  Kansan  whose  first  book,  Differentes^  has 
pleased  title  judicious,  is  in  Southern  California  at  work  upon  a  second 
novel. 

.*. 

Peter  F.  Dunne,  the  universal  "  Mr.  I>ooley,"  is  also  vacationing  here* 
and  very  quietly.  If  this  young  man,  who  has  already  found  his  place 
as  third  great  humorist  in  American  literature — side  by  side  with  A.  Wafd 
and  Mark  Twain — if  Mr.  Dooley  can  catch  the  elusive  "  tenderfoot "  and 
embalm  that  serious  tumble-bug  in  the  amber  of  his  non-corrosive 
satire,  alonp  with  the  large  collection  of  flies  already  held  there,  why, 
still  larger  immortality  is  his. 

That  most  meteoric  but  "not  Impossible  She,*'  Charlotte  Perkins 
Stetson,  has  reverted  from  a  long,  tiresome  and  triumphant  anabasis 
through  the  crowded  lands  to  the  free  California  she  loves.  Since  the 
severest  critics  rank  her  Women  and  Economics  beside  John  Stuart  Mill, 
there  is  no  longer  serious  reason  for  any  one,  no  matter  how  stupid,  to 
fear  that  Mrs.  Stetson's  rather  unearthly  brilliancy  will  be  disastrous. 
It  isn't  catching,  anyhow.  But  our  meteor  seems  to  be  amenable  to 
gravitation,  and  to  have  found  an  orbit.  If  the  rest  of  us  could  acquire 
genius  as  readily  as  this  disconcerting  young  woman  will  pick  up 
years,  it  would  be  a  comfortable  world.  She  has  been  unconventional, 
impatient,  not  always  wise — as  the  rest  of  us  always  are.  She  is  still 
careless  (perhaps  even  sometimes  ignorant)  of  literary  technique — 
particularly  in  verse.  But  those  are  things  bearable  anyhow,  and  rather 
a  matter  of  mellowing.  Meantime  she  burns  enough  original  thought 
to  furnish  a  whole  Authors'  Club — or  to  disrupt  an  average  community 
if  so  many  real  ideas  ever  got  loose  in  its  midst.  And  there  will  be, 
among  those  whose  expectancy  counts  for  anything,  a  genuine  interest 
in  whatsoever  book  it  is  that  is  now  being  written  outdoors  on  a  breezy 
foothill  of  the  Sierra  Madre  overlooking  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
Bostonized  valleys  in  the  world. 

.  ♦  *  ♦ 
Very  like  a  pair  of  their  own  wild-birds,  Charles  A.  and  Ionise  M. 
Keeler  nest  on  a  high  ridge  of  the  Berkeley  hills ;  looking  out  across 
that  beautiful  university  town,  across  the  changeful  Bay,  to  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  farther  sunset.  Birdlike  in  devotion,  singleheartedueas 
and  faith,  they  work  together,  for  home  and  for  art,  in  a  partnership  as 
exquisite  as  it  is  rare.  Both  are  very  young —  neither,  I  think,  has  seen 
25  yet — both  have»  in  all  probability,  by  far  their  best  work  to  do,  and 
both  have  already  made  a  creditable  mark  in  serious  work.  It  is  a  rare 
and  a  fine  sight  to  see,  in  these  days,  a  housekeeping  of  youngsters 
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absolutely  firee  from  flippancy.  Mr.  Keeler  is  already  of  honorable 
repnte  as  an  ornithologist — not  piDvinciaUy»  bat  among  real  scientists. 
His  road  to  distinction  in  that  Hue  is  direct,  if  he  shall  care  to  pursue  it. 
At  present  his  ear  is  rather  for  the  song  of  the  sirens  on  the  Isles  of 
Verse.  Mrs.  Keeler  (who  is  a  niece  of  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  founder  and 
framer  and  still  editor  of  St,  Nicholas)  has  no  smaller  endowment|  A 
pupil  of  Keith,  she  shows  very  uncommon  growth  and  promise  as  a 
decorative  illustrator.  Two  recent  t>ooks  from  this  birdsnest  on  the  hills 
are  reviewed  on  another  page ;  and  herewith  are  given  fac-simile  pages 
from  one  of  them  to  show  the  work  of  these  home  collaborators. 

• 

•     • 

Bven  artists  are  beginning  to  "  discover  California ;"  and  before  many 
years  their  Mecca  will  be  here. 

K.  A.  Burbank,  who  is  psinting  the  most  adequate — and  historically 
the  most  vsluable — Indian  portraits  ever  done,  is  recruiting  here. 
Lungren,  easily  master  of  all  landscapists  of  the  arid  lands,  is  now  in 
Europe,  but  has  bought  a  home  in  Los  Angeles,  and  "  could  not  be  hired 
to  live  anywhere  else. ' '  Paul  de  Longpr^,  who  paints  flowers  marvelously 
well,  is  tentatively  located  here.  Wendt,  one  of  the  most  modest  and 
most  conscientious  of  American  landscape-painters,  is  here  on  his 
periodic  outing.    And  so  on. 

And  good  old  Thomas  Hill,  a  veteran  Califomian,  and  of  the  category 
of  Bierstadt,  is  home  again  from  a  long  roving  among  the  scenic  wonders  of 
Mexico.  After  a  few  wayside  halts  m  Southern  California  he  has  gone 
on  to  his  (copyrighted)  Yosemite. 


While  the  Honorables  Slept. 

BY  mOITH   KINO  LATHAM. 

ATT  was  half  an  hour  after  midnight  and  little  Ah  Tsun  had  not  once 
I     closed  her  eyes,  although  the  old  slave  woman  had  put  her  to  bed 
JL     At  9  o'clock. 

Through  the  open  door  she  heard  the  deep  breathing  of  the  Hono- 
rable Parents  in  the  adjoining  room.  Occasionally  one  of  the  little 
brothers  in  their  bed  in  the  corner  laughed  softly  in  his  sleep,  a  gurgling, 
happy  noise. 

Ah  Tsun  gave  a  patient  sigh.  At  the  sound  the  slave  woman  lifted 
herself  on  one  elbow  from  her  resting  place  on  the  floor. 

"  Is  the  evil  pain  worse,  beloved  ? ''  she  asked,  lowering  her  voice  to  a 
guttural  whisper  and  glancing  stealthily  in  the  direction  of  the  "  Honor- 
ables." 

**  It  is  just  the  same.  Seen  Pah.    Will  it  ever  go  away  ?  " 

A  pained  expression  came  into  the  old  woman's  face.  She  lifted  the 
child  from  the  bed,  and  taking  her  in  her  arms  padded  softly  up  and 
down  the  room  in  her  stockinged  feet. 

"  That  is  better,  is  it  not  ?  "  she  urged.  "  Yes,  daughter  of  Quong  Wo, 
the  pain  which  eats  thy  heart  will  one  day  vanish,  and  then  will  Ah  Tsun 
hold  her  head  very  high  with  pride  for  knowing  that  she  has  the  honored 
golden-lily  feet  of  the  nobly-born.  May  the  gods  grant  that  Seen  Pah 
be  permitted  to  support  the  tottering  steps  of  the  lady,  Ah  TSun  1 " 

A  wan  smile  flitted  over  the  little  girPs  face  even  while  she  involun- 
tarily drew  up  one  foot  with  a  twitch  of  agony. 

"The  honorable  Quong  Wo  will  make  a  noble  marriage  for  his 
daughter  of  the  tiny  feet,"  continued  the  slave  soothingly.  "The 
elephant-footed  maidens  will  scream  with  rage  when  they  learn  that 
they  must  remain  forever  in  the  house  of  their  fathers,  with  no  hope  of 
leaving  it  for  the  house  of  a  husband.  Por  who  would  wish  a  wife  who 
can  run  about  the  streets  alone,  like  any  common  slave?"    Seen  Pah 
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laid  the  child  again  on  the  bed,  and  aat  by  her  aide  crooning  in  a  low 
tone  a  weird  sort  of  tune.  At  last  the  weary  eyelids  doeed  from  sheer 
exhaustion  and  Ah  Tsun  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

The  slaye  woman  had  been  purchased  by  Quong  Wo,  when  his  daughter 
was  two  weeks  old,  from  a  Chinese  returning  home  with  a  grown  fiunily 
and  a  fortune  amassed  in  the  "Land  of  the  Golden  Mountains." 

For  seven  years  Seen  Pah  had  devotedly  guarded  the  child.  The  two 
little  brothers,  who  had  been  bom  during  that  time,  were  also  under  her 
charge,  but  her  care  for  them  was  merely  perfunctory  and  never 
approached  the  passionate  love  with  which  she  watched  over  Ah  Tnui. 

Poor  old  Seen  Pah  was  afflicted  by  nature  with  a  grotesque  ugliness  of 
feature  which  was  accentuated  by  the  deep  scars  of  smallpox,  but  Ah 
Tsun  thought  her  beautiful. 

Since  the  bindingof  Ah  Tsun's  feet  a  year  before.  Seen  Pah  had  served 
as  surgeon  and  nurse.  At  first  she  had  thought  only  of  the  honor  which 
the  foot-binding  would  eventuaUy  confer  upon  the  child,  and  stolidly 
shut  her  ears  to  the  wails  of  agony  which  pierced  the  air  when  the  little 
toes  were  doubled  under  and  mummified  in  yards  of  white  muslin. 

The  cruel  bandages  were  drawn  tighter  as  the  shrunken  flesh  and 
decaying  bones  grew  slowly  into  the  deformity  of  narrow  stumps  which 
at  last  would  be  embellished  with  gaily  embroidered  shoes  too  small  for 
a  healthy  six-month-old  baby.  Then  came  the  terrible  agony  which 
follows  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  circulation,  and  Seen  Pah's  heart 
smote  her  that  she  should  have  lent  herself  to  this  torturing  of  her 
darling. 

Quong  Wo,  however,  thought  onljrof  the  future,  and  smoked  his  long 
pipe  contentedly  while  the  child's  cnes  filled  the  house.  He  had  married 
a  woman  with  bound  feet,  his  daughter  should  be  lily-footed  also. 

Ah  TSun  writhed  nervously  in  her  sleep,  The  pain  in  her  feet  had 
been  worse  than  usual  all  day  because  of  new  bandages  put  on  in  the 
morning,  which  pressed  closer  the  already-tortured  toes. 

The  old  woman  roused  herself  from  a  half-waking  doze  and  peered 
anxiously  into  the  little  girl's  eyes,  which  languidly  opened.  To  her 
horror  she  saw  by  the  light  of  the  nut-oil  tapers  blinking  before  the 
ancestral  tablets  a  deathlike  pallor  steal  over  Ah  TSun's  face  as  the  child 
fell  into  a  merciful  unconsciousness.  Terrified,  she  grasped  a  punk  stick, 
held  it  to  the  flame  of  the  tai>ers  and  thrust  it  under  the  little  girl's 
nostrils.  The  pungent  odor  brought  her  back  to  renewed  agony.  Seen 
Pah  was  beside  herself  with  gnef,  but  she  never  once  thought  of 
appealing  in  her  distress  to  the  "  Honorables."  The  child  was  her  own, 
if  love  could  give  a  deed,  for  her  sun  rose  and  set  in  Ah  Tsun,  whose  real 
mother  rarely  troubled  herself  to  remember  that  her  daughter  existed. 

Two  deep  wrinkles  creased  Seen  Pah's  forehead.  The  child  would  die, 
and  with  her  would  go  the  daylight.  There  would  be  left  only  the  little 
boys,  who  were  applauded  for  kicking  and  biting  the  slave  woman. 
Quong  Wo  always  smiled  at  this  exhibition  of  manly  spirit  in  his  heirs, 
and  the  mother  laughed  shrilly  and  clapped  her  slender  hands. 

Ah  Tsun's  eyes  b^me  more  sunken  and  the  lines  of  pain  around  her 
mouth  deepened.  Seen  Pah  made  a  sudden  resolve.  She  would  release 
Ah  Tsun  from  her  pain.  The  poor,  writhing  feet  must  be  unbound. 
She  would  trust  to  luck  and  the  gods  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
"Honorables"  that  they  might  not  discover  the  trick  which  the  slave 
woman  would  perpetrate.  Then  when  Ah  Tsun's  feet  had  grown  to  their 
full,  natural  size  and  the  deceptive  bandages  were  finally  removed  it 
would  be  too  late  to  renew  the  torture.  And  if  the  "Honorables"  felt 
it  necessary  to  sacrifice  Seen  Pah  to  their  anger  it  would  be  only  a  slave 
woman  who  would  die. 

Creeping  across  the  room,  she  listened  for  an  instant,  then  noiselessly 
closed  the  door.  With  a  stealthy,  backward  glance  she  approached  the 
l>ed  and  began  gently  to  unwind  the  bandages  on  the  right  foot  of  Ah 
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Tma.  The  child,  oalj  hBlf-conKlans,  miMDed  and  drew  the  foot  avmy. 
Then  she  opened  her  e^es  and  laneuidl;  watched  Seen  Pah. 

The  woman  had  unwound  all  of  the  outer  bandage  and  was  now  coming 
to  the  foot  itaelf,  foi^(etfiil  of  the  added  agony  ahe  would  thna  inflict. 

The  pain  routed  Ah  Tenn.  Raising  heiself  in  the  bed  she  watched  the 
■lave  with  wide-opeo  eyes.  There  were  no  new  bandages  lying  near. 
A  look  of  horror  OTeispiead  her  face,  then  a  sharp  cr;  escaped  her. 

"Seen  Fah,  Seen  Fah,  what  are  you  doing?"  ahe  screamed. 

Seen  Fah  quickly  placed  her  hand  over  the  child's  month  and  ga?e  a 
glance  at  the  dooi.     But  the  "Honorables"  slept  soundly. 

AhXsuQ  in  her  weakness  fell  Into  a  fitof  low  sobbing,  but  all  the  time 
abe  fought  the  old  woman  with  what  little  strength  she  possesaed. 

"I  will  do  thee  a  kindness,  honored  maiden,"  she  said.  "The  feet 
will  not  bnrt  any  more,  and  thon  shalt  sleep  sweetly  all  night  Instead 
of  lying  awake  to  watch  for  the  little  gray  mouse  in  Uie  chimney  hole," 

"I  shall  have  no  pain,"  answered  Uie  descendant  of  a  thousand  lily- 
footed,  "  but  would  you  have  me  walk  in  the  great  shoes  like  the  clumsy 
boats  on  the  river  at  my  father's  villf^e,  a  coolie  girl,  with  no  hope  of 
noble  maxriage?  It  would  be  better  that  you  should  be  one  of  the 
howling  mournen  at  my  funeral.  Seen  Pah,  than  that  you  should  rob 
me  of  my  golden  lilies." 

The  slave  gased  steadily  at  the  child,  then  without  a  word  she  carefully 
replaced  the  bandage*.  As  she  drew  them  firmly  into  place  a  hot  tear 
dropped  on  her  hand.  Sheahook  it  off  in  sniprise.  It  reminded  her  of 
the  last  time  she  had  wept,  when,  at  15,  her  newly  scarred  face  was 
sodden  with  tears  as  her  father  brutally  told  her  she  was  too  ugly  for 
even  a  coolie's  wife,  she  must  be  sold  cheap  for  a  seryant. 

And  she  had  looked  down  at  her  big  feet  and  felt  of  her  rough  skill 
and  silently  agreed  with  hjm. 

"Honored  maiden  will  be  a  happy  woman." she  whispered  as  she 
tenderly  laid  the  child  down,  "  she  has  saved  herself  from  disgrace." 


A  Volunteer  from  San  Juan. 


AmUUir  o/"T*t  SterrttT  lit  Mint." 

J,  uaknowti,  the  province  of  Alta  Califor- 
In  the  snnshineof  sixty  vearsago.    Indian 
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dde  every  stream  ;  the  land  was  new  and 
1,  the  fairest  of  all  the  Spanish-American 
A  few  ships,  like  Dana's  clumsy  drogher, 
the  Piigrim,  occasionally  sailed  alone  the  coast  to 
trade  for  doubled  hidea  and  hairy   bags  of  tallow.     A  Tew  strangers 
passed  on  horseback  from  Mission  to  Mlsaion  and  ranch  to  ranch,  along 
indistinct  trails  thron^h  the  nnfenced  wilderness.    It  was  a  peaoetnl  Ar- 
cadia peopled  by  a  ktndly,  simple-hearted  race,  forever  separated  from 
the  noisy  Buropean  clrllliation  in  the  midst  of  which  young  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, "noder-graduate,"  was  even  then  writing  of  that "  nollow  lotus- 
land"   so  strangely  suggestive  of  old-time  Cahfomia  —  the  land    "in 
which  It  Heemed  always  afternoon,"  where  "through  mountain  clefts 
the  dale  was  seen  far  inland,  aad  the  yellow  down  bordered  with  palm." 
In  vain  shall  men  atri*e  to  renew  the  lotns  charm.     Once  forgotten, 
it  is  never  remembered  again,  and  yet  the  sound  of  it  still  lingers  where 
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CalifomiA  rivefs  dnnr  tiieir  wmteim  from  tihe  purple  CRSts  of  the  Gmwi- 
laas,  die  raofwi  of  the  Sienrn  Madie.  Onoe  it  was  the  lend  of  iHnch 
the  poet  dxcemedv  wheie  men  might  icet  "  on  the  hills  like  gods  to- 
gether, csrekas  d  mankind."  Nevertheleas,  even  in  that  lotos-land  of 
old'>tisne  Califomia,  there  were  brief  fevers  of  kxal  politics,  romois  of 
Indian  waia,  and  espcditioaa  that  aeemed  marvehioslj  heroic  to  the  sfan- 
pie-hearted  Spaniih  Calilomians. 

listen,  then,  to  the  story  of  ooe  of  these  long-iorgotten  msodes— the 
storj  of  the  gallant  Captain  Joed,  and  a  certain  volnntcer  nom  the  an- 
cient Mission  of  San  Joan  Del  Norte. 

Barl^r  in  the  winter  of  1837-38,  Captain  Joe6  Caatio  of  Monterey  re- 
reived  important  ordeis  from  the  Governor.  He  waa  to  entist,  organise 
and  eqnip  a  small  body  of  volonteers  with  which  to  poniah  bodies  of 
marandittg  Indiana  that  dwelt  in  the  Sierra  foothills  of  the  San  Joaqoin 
coontry,  and  had  frequently  cxomed  the  great  valley  and  the  Coast 
Range  barrier  to  drive  off  horses  and  cattle  from  ontlying  ranchea.  The 
truth  waa,  th^  were  often  led  by  renesade  Indians  from  the  Misnons, 
and  were  mncn  dreaded  by  the  peaoefru  Spanish  settlert. 

The  Captain  picked  his  men  from  among  the  randieros  of  the  Ssliwss, 
the  Carmel,  the  Pdjan>,  Gilroy  and  San  Juan  Bantista,  the  San  Juan  of 
the  North,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  San  Juan  Capistrano.  Thirty 
men  in  all  were  willing  to  fimve  the  perils  of  the  unknown  mountains 
snd  the  dreadfril  hone-eating  Indians.  They  were  fairly  well  armed  for 
the  time  and  place,  and  the  priests  had  omned  up  ^ledal  piayers  for 
their  safe  return  and  their  protection  against  the  wiles  of  his  Satanic 
Minesty  the  patnm  saint  of  the  Mvagcs. 

One  of  the  volunteers  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  Captain 
JO06.  His  name  was  Santiago  Trolon.  He  was  a  Spaniard  fixmi  Barce- 
lona ;  a  strong,  well  made  man  of  forty-five,  with  smsll  features  snd 
piercing  eyes.  The  moment  that  Captam  Jos6  arrived  at  the  Miarion, 
after  a  long  ride  through  the  San  Miguel  foothills  from  Natividad,  Tro- 
lon, who  had  heard  a  rumor  of  the  propoaed  expedition  from  the  Mexi- 
can herdsmen,  rushed  into  his  presence  and  asked  to  be  sllowed  to  join. 
The  astonished  Captain,  who  had  not  previously  found  anyone  in  that 
frame  of  mind,  bade  him  sign  the  rolls  forthwith. 

But  before  the  young  officer  left  the  Mission,  he  was  msde  aware  that, 
to  quote  from  his  journal  afterward  sent  to  his  cousin  Msnuel,  Secretary 
to  the  Governor,  "there  was  something  suspicions  about  the  fellow." 
The  padre  of  San  Juan  finally  took  Captain  Jos^  aside  and  told  him  that 
the  men  around  the  little  Mission  town  called  Trolon  "Bl  Cojo,"  the 
Lame  One,  although  he  was  straight  and  strong.  This  could  only  mean, 
the  Padre  thought,  that  he  had  some  mental  or  moral  deformity,  and 
though  the  man  was  astonishingly  brave  and  rough,  there  was  certainly 
need  of  watching  him.  Not  for  nothing  had  he  been  called  El  Cojo. 
Perhaps  he  had  done  dreadful  things  in  Sonora  or  Mazatlan,  or  old  Bar- 
celona—^t^  sadef  People  do  not  leave  their  homes  for  such  little 
affairs  as  l^yyinf  highway  taxes  on  the  rich,  but  for  some  such  unspeak- 
able sin  as  sacrilege  or  speech  against  the  Church.  It  was  rumored  in 
San  Juan  that  El  Cojo  had  once  said  *'  it  was  a  shame  to  beat  an  Indian 
so  that  he  could  hardly  walk,  for  being  late  to  morning  service."  The 
Padre  trusted  that  pious  Captain  Jose  would  watch  that  firebrand,  El 
Cojo ;  and  for  his  part  he  thought  no  member  of  the  expedition  could 
be  better  spared  If  the  Saints  should  order  that  any  were  to  be  killed  by 
the  warriors  of  Stanislaus. 

The  expedition  rode  northward  to  the  San  Jos^  valley,  thence  through 
the  hills  to  Snfiol,  Livermore  and  the  edge  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  From 
here,  avoiding  the  marshes  white  with  wild  seese  and  crossed  by  muddy 
sloughs,  they  skirted  the  Coast  Range  foothills  to  what  is  now  Pirebaugh*a 
Perry,  where  after  much  labor  they  were  able  to  ferry  themselves  over 
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the  San  Joaquin  rirer,  the  hones  swimming  behind.  The  week  before 
Christmas  they  reached  the  Sierra  foothills. 

The  Captain's  snspicion  of  Bl  Cojo  had  deepened  daily.  Some  of  the 
men  repoirted  that  for  two  nights  Bl  Cojo  had  left  the  camp  nnder  pretext 
of  getting  water  and  had  staid  away  for  three  or  four  honrs.  The  gallant 
Captain  Jos^  was  tyial  to  the  emergency ;  he  immediately  sent  for  Bl 
Cq)o,  and  on  inquiring  was  told  by  the  latter  that  he  "  had  been  bathing 
in  the  river/*  '*an  excose  which,"  wrote  the  Captain,  "  I  found  hard  to 
believe,  since  there  was  ice  every  morning  in  the  shallow  pools  of  the 
stream." 

Captain  Jos^  continued  to  worry  about  the  proceedings  of  Bl  Cojo,  and 
the  latter  continued  to  disappear  at  frequent  intervals,  coming  back  with 
more  and  more  original  explanations  of  his  absence.  According  to  his 
stories  he  had  been  the  victim  of  many  curious  accidents — his  *'sack  of 
provisions  had  broken  loose  and  rolled  down  the  cafion ;"  "a  branch  had 
ndlen  across  his  foot ;"  he  had  "slipped  down  a  steep  slope  and  had  to 
go  round  the  hill  to  join  his  comrades."  It  seemed  impoMible  for  poor 
Captain  Jos^  to  formulate  a  military  code  sufficiently  explicit  to  cover  so 
great  a  range  of  events. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Bl  Cojo  and  thte  fact  that  they  were  rapidly 
approaching  the  enemy,  the  journey  of  the  expedition  through  the  Sierra 
foothills  would  have  t>een  one  lone  holiday.  They  had  left  behind  the 
frosts  and  winds  of  the  valley,  ana  wire  in  a  warm,  sunny  region  where 
the  green  grass  springing  up  after  the  early  rains  was  already  a  foot  high 
and  afforded  abundant  pasturage.  The  streams  were  so  full  of  trout  that 
the  most  veritable  tyro  could  mive  caught  hundreds  of  them  with  a  bent 
pin  and  a  bit  of  flannel.  Deer,  quail  and  other  game  seemed  perfectly 
Ignorant  of  the  hunter's  wiles,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indian  population 
was  very  sparse  in  the  vast  areas  of  the  Sierras. 

There  follows  a  ^p  of  a  week  or  so  in  the  narrative,  for  some  of  the 
pages  of  the  Captain's  journal  have  been  missing  since  the  American 
conquest.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Bl  Cojo  afEair  finally  came  to 
what  miffht  seem  a  serious  resolution  on  thepart  of  Captain  Jos^.  **  1 
have  maae  up  my  mind,"  he  wrote,  ''to  have  Bl  Co}o  shot  at  the  first  sign 
of  treachery." 

From  a  modem  point  of  view  this  would  seem  to  have  carried  the  whole 
subject  considerably  past  discussion,  but  Captain  Josh's  journal  reveals 
additional  expanses  of  diplomacy.  At  dusk  on  Sunday  night,  after  a  long 
day's  march  during  which  Bl  Cojo  and  two  of  his  most  intimate  companions 
had  for  a  long  time  left  the  party  in  spite  of  strict  orders  to  the  contrary, 
the  Captain  called  upon  Bl  Cojo  for  an  explanation,  and  "again  reasoned 
with  him."  " The  Deceitful  Lame  One  "  replied  with  vigor,  sayiuff  that 
no  Spaniard  could  be  guilty  of  so  vile  a  thing  as  treason,  and  that  he  hated 
with  a  perfect  hatred  the  wild  Indians  they  were  pursuing. 

"Nevertheless,"  continues  the  astute  commander,  "I  noticed  that  he 
could  not  look  me  squarely  in  the  face,  but  hune  his  head  in  a  doglike 
manner,  and  continually  kept  his  hand  in  a  fittle  sack  that  he  had 
suspended  over  his  shoulder. 

"After  he  had  left  me  I  watched  him  closely,  and  noticed  that  he  was 
condnually  t^dng  something  out  of  his  sack  and  eating  it.  Presently  I 
discoverea  that  they  were  pinon  nuts.  I  knew  that  none  of  the  other 
men  had  any,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  with  the 
Indians." 

Again  and  again  the  Captain  remonstrated  with  Bl  Cojo,  who  answered 
shortly  that  there  were  many  pinon  trees  in  Cali  fomia.  Sanguinary  orders 
were  again  issued.  Meanwhile  Bl  Cojo  managed  to  trade  some  pifion  nuts 
with  others  of  the  company  for  ammunition,  and  went  to  sleep  under 
an  oak. 

The  little  party  of  Spaniards  finally  came  to  a  fresh  Indian  trail  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  reached  the  enemy.    A  severe  fight  began,  and  Captain 
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Jos^  finally  ordered  a  retreat  to  a  large  pile  of  rock.  They  had  j  ast  bM^un 
this  change  of  base,  when  the  two  men  who  had  disappeared  with  Bl  Cojo 
crept  ont  of  the  boshes  and  said  the  charge  of  the  Indians  had  separated 
them  from  the  main  body  and  that  El  Cqjo  had  been  killed. 

*  *  I  knew  they  were  lying, "  writes  the  Captain,  "  so  I  had  them  searched, 
and  foand  that  they  also  Imd  pifion  nnts  in  their  pockets.  I  ordered  them 
shot,  which  was  done  by  my  first  sen;eant  and  a  file  of  five  men." 

This,  considering  the  drift  of  preoeduig  events,  was  certainly  unexpected, 
and  mast  have  seemed  so  to  the  two  deserters  thus  bronght  to  grief  by  the 
habit  of  pifion  nuts.  One  cannot  bnt  think  that  if  Bl  Cojo  had  suddenly 
retnmed,  Captain  Jos^  wonld  have  fallen  into  an  argnment  with  him  and 
so  postponed  the  execution,  but  the  spell  was  broken,  and  long-delayed 
military  discipline  found  expression. 

The  astute  Captain  continues  the  story  as  follows:  "I  placed  their 
bodies  on  the  trail  along  which  the  Indians  would  have  to  pass  if  they 
followed  us.  We  turned  them  on  their  faces,  with  outstretched  arms, 
which  among  California  Indians  is  the  sign  of  discovered  treason." 

Captain  Josh's  men  had  hardly  left  the  bodies  of  the  two  deserters  before 
the  Indians  opened  fire,  wounding  four  men  and  killing  a  horse.  The 
Spaniards  found  it  impossible  to  set  back  to  the  pile  of  rock,  so  they 
fought  desperately,  driving  the  Indians  across  the  ravine.  Others, 
however,  appeared  on  the  htlls,  and  skirmishing  continued  until  dusk. 
Captain  Jose,  who  really  appears  to  have  had  some  fighting  qualities, 
made  a  lofty  speech  to  his  men,  led  a  charge  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
Indians,  and  so  ended  the  fight. 

The  enemy  left  seventeen  dead  and  nine  wounded.  "Among  those 
who  were  killed,"  writes  the  Captain  to  his  cousin,  "we  found  Bl  Cojo, 
dressed  as  an  Indian.    He  had  a  bullet  through  his  head." 

The  event  made  a  deen  impression  upon  all  ute  Spaniards.  Some  of  the 
company  asserted  sounaly  mat  the  Evil  One  must  have  taken  possession 
of  the  body  of  Bl  Cojo,  revived  it,  and  so  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  savages. 
Finding  defeat  inevitable,  through  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards  and  thp 
prayers  of  so  many  pious  priests,  the  Arch  Fiend  had  simply  given  up 
the  contract  and  deserted  the  body.  This  is  the  favorite  form  the  l^^end 
takes  among  the  Spanish  Califomians  of  San  Juan,  where  Bl  Cojo  is  still 
a  terrible  name. 

Captain  Jos6  long  felicitated  himself  upon  his  own  remarkable  strategy 
and  its  happy  results,  but  he  could  only  explain  the  wickedness  of  the 
late  Bl  Cojo  by  the  remark  that  he  had  "sold  himself  to  the  Bnemy  of 
Mankind."  The  closing  para^^raph  of  one  of  his  letters  to  Don  Manud, 
however,  would  seem  a  sufficient  explanation:  "I  searched  his  body 
with  my  own  hands,  and  in  a  leathern  belt  that  had  hitherto  escaped  our 
notice  I  found  a  letter  from  his  wife  in  Mszatlan^  in  which  she  described 
the  vile  treatment  she  had  received  from  a  native  Caltfomian — a  man 
from  Los  Angeles.  Bl  Cojo  had  nuurked  upon  this  letter  from  his  wife, 
"Muerto,  1  1  1  1,"  and  had  also  added,  "Uni  vida  para  cada  afio  de  sa 
edad ' '  (one  life  for  each  year  of  her  age). 

Don  Manuel,  wiser  than  Captain  Jose,  insisted  to  his  dying  day  that 
some  wicked  CaHfornian  had  committed  so  great  a  wrong  against  Bl 
Co|o's  wife  that  he  had  sworn  a  Catalan's  vengeance,  which,  he  said,  was 
equal  to  a  Corsican's  vendetta  in  ferod^  and  persistence ;  that  he  had 
killed  four  men  since  he  had  reached  California,  as  his  own  memorandum 
plainly  showed,  and  that  he  expected  to  complete  his  programme  by 
helping  Chief  Stanislaus  and  his  Indians  destroy  the  whole  expedition.* 


*  ThlB  story,  in  its  main  features,  was  told  me  by  the  late  General  Manuel  B. 
Castro,  who  showed  me  a  part  of  Captain  Jos6's  journals  wherein  the  Bl  Cojo  episode 
is  treated  with  great  seriousness.  General  Manuel  was  the  "  Cousin  Manuel."  end 
Governor's  secretary  of  the  period.  C.  H.  8.,  Niles,  Cal. 
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THE  EARLIEST  HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA,   NEW  MEXICO,  ETC, 

From  Documents  Never  Before  Published  in  English, 

ESCALANTE'S  LETTER  (J77«).— Co wcli/d«d. 

The  following  pages  conclude  the  literal  translation  (begun  in  the 
March  number)  of  Pray  Bscalante's  letter  of  1778,  giving  a  digest,  from 
papers  then  in  the  Santa  P^  archives,  of  the  Pueblo  Rebellion  of  1680 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Reconquest: 

4.  All  the  rebels  remained  masters  of  the  whole  kingdom  FNew 
Mexico]  ;  and  soon  as  all  the  Spaniards  were  gone  out  from  it  Po-pe  gave 
orders  (under  pain  of  their  lives  to  such  as  should  not  obey)  that  all  the 
men,  women  and  children  should  take  off  the  crosses  and  rosaries  they 
might  have,  and  should  break  them  in  pieces  or  bum  them ;  that  no  one 
should  speak  the  name  of  Jesus  or  Mary,  nor  invoke  the  saints ;  that  all 
the  married  men  should  abandon  the  women  with  whom  they  had 
contracted  matrimony  according  to  the  Christian  law,  and  should  take 
other  [women]  as  suited  them ;  that  no  one  should  speak  the  Castilian 
tongue,  nor  show  any  holding  of  affection  for  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
for  the  saints,  nor  for  the  priests  and  Spaniards ;  and  that  wherever  they 
had  not  already  done  so  they  should  bum  all  the  temples  and  sacred 
images.  He  made  his  general  visitation  [official  inspection]  accompanied 
by  a  captain  of  the  Taos  rebels  named  Jhaka,  by  another  [captain]  of  the 
Picuries  (who  formerly  was  governor  of  those  same)  named  Don  I^uis 
Tupatii,  and  by  another  head  of  the  Qneres  (who  formerly  was  interpreter 
of  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo)  called  Alonso  Catiti,  [and]  by  a  great 
number  of  inferior  captains.  He  took  from  the  churches  the  ornaments 
and  holy  vessels  which  he  wished,  and  divided  the  rest  among  the 
captains  and  subaltern  governors ;  and  established  the  tribute  which 
the  pueblos  must  pay  him  in  wool,  cotton  and  other  things,  whensoever 
he  should  visit  them.  In  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  he  caused  to  be 
prepared  an  invitation  feast  of  the  viands  which  the  priests  and  governois 
were  wont  to  use ;  and  a  great  table,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  seated  himself  at  the  head,  and  m  the  opposite  place  he 
had  Alonso  Catiti  sit,  seating  the  rest  in  the  remaining  places.  He 
caused  to  be  brought  two  chalices,  one  for  himself  and  the  other  for 
tht  said  Alonso,  and  both  began  to  drink  toasts  in  scoff  at  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Christian  religion .  And  Po-p6,  taking  his  chalice,  said  to  Alonso 
(as  if  he  were  the  Pather  Custodian):  "  To  Your  Paternal  Reverence's 
health.*'  Alonso  took  his  [chalice],  and  rising  said  to  Po-p^ :  "  Here  is 
to  Your  Lordship*s  [  healtn] ,  Sir  Governor. ' '  In  fine,  there  remained  in 
all  the  kingdom  no  vestige  of  the  Christian  religion ;  all  was  profaned 
and  destroyed. 

5.  Otermin  gave  account  to  the  Most  Excellent  Sir  Viceroy  concerning 
the  uprising  and  the  disasters  which  followed.  The  Pather  Ayeta  went 
on  to  Mexico  [city]  and  made  several  reports  to  His  Bxcellency,  to  the 
end  that  all  possible  means  might  promptly  be  applied  to  reclaim 
the  apostate  rebels  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  obedience  to 
His  Majesty.  [The  Viceroy]  granted  his  permission,  with  a  decree  of 
the  King's  concurrence,  for  aU  which  he  deemed  necessary ;  not  only 
for  the  reduction  of  the  rebels,  but  also  for  the  subsistence  of  the  families 
of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Piro,  Tumpiro,  Tihua,  Gemex  [Jemez]  and 
Tanos  Indians,  who  came  out  fleeing  with  Otermin  (for  of  all  these 
[tribes]  some  had  come  out  because  they  would  not  apostatize).  The 
Pather  Ayeta  himself  came  [back  from  the  City  of  Mexico]  with  these 
good  dispatches  and  with  the  royal  interests.  On  this  occasion  was 
erected  the  presidio  [frontier  garrison]  of  Bl  Paso  (which  today  is  in  the 
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Carrizal),  with  the  advocacy  of  Our  Lady  of  Pilar  and  of  Onr  Lord 
St.  Joseph.  He  [Otermin]  arranged  the  invasion  [entradd]  of  New 
Mexico.  There  were  some  difficulties  which  caused  a  very  harmful 
delay.  On  the  18th  day  of  November,  1681,  the  force  destined  for  the 
reduction  of  the  said  rebels  (it  was  composed  of  1 46  Spanish  soldiers  and 
1 12  Indian  auxiliaries)  set  out  from  the  roadstead  [ancon]  of  Pray  Garcia, 
bound  for  New  Mexico ;  with  Governor  Otermin,  Father  Ayeta  and  other 
priests.  On  the  eve  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  [which  is  Dec  8l 
they  reduced  the  rebel  Tihuas  [Xiguas]  of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta.  Prom 
here  Governor  Otermin  sent  a  detachment  of  part  of  his  force,  which  got 
as  far  as  the  pueblo  of  Cochitl ;  and  Otermin  with  the  remainder  [got]  as 
far  as  the  pueblo  of  Zandia  (previously  causing  to  be  burned  the  [puebloj 
of  Alameda)  and  to  Porray  [Puaray ,  near  Bernalillo],  which  he  found 
without  any  people  whatever,  but  with  good  provision  of  herds  and 
vegetables.  Prom  Zandia  he  returned  to  Isleta;  and  before  arriving 
there  was  overtaken  by  the  detachment  which  had  been  to  the  up-river 
pueblos — that  is  to  say,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochitl.  It 
accomplished  no  other  thing  of  moment  except  to  capture  three 
apostates — or,  it  were  better  to  say,  one;  for  the  other  two  gave 
themselves  up  voluntarily.  Otermin  wished  to  follow  up  [the  campaign]; 
but  already  for  the  rigor  of  the  winter,  for  the  extreme  debility  of  the 
horses,  and  likewise  for  the  risk  that  the  recent  converts  of  Isleta  return 
to  the  apostasy  in  whic;h  they  were  before  (since  at  the  urging  of  the 
other  rebels  1 15  had  within  a  few  days  returned  to  their  apostasy  and  fled 
from  the  pueblo)— [in  view  of  all  this]  the  Governor  determined  to 
return  promptly  to  the  pueblo,  taking  with  him  the  said  newly  converted 
[reductdos]  Isleta  [Indians]  and  the  prisoners  whom  he  and  the 
detachment  sent  to  Cochitf  had  captured.  The  Isletas  whom  he  took 
with  him  on  this  occasion  were  385  souls,  and  the  prisoners  8.  Among 
them  was  a  Christian  Indian  [de  razon],  a  Queres  of  the  pueblo  of  San 
Felipe,  named  Pedro  Naranjo,  a  famous  wizard  {^hechicero']  and  master- 
preacher  of  idolatry,  who  as  such  enjoyed  the  greatest  esteem  with  Po-p^. 
This  [Naranjo]  declared  the  motives  of  the  uprising  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  said  Po-p^  with  more  fulness,  intelligence,  clearness  and  veri- 
similitude than  any  other.  The  motives  reduce  themselves  to  two 
heads,  which  are :  first,  the  love  which  many  of  the  old  men  retain  for 
their  ancient  mode  of  life,  for  their  idolatry,  for  the  estufas  and  [because 
of]  the  destruction  of  these  in  the  time  of  the  Governor  Trevifio ;  second, 
the  vexations  and  bad  treatment  which  they  had  suffered  from  some 
Spaniards  in  many  pueblos,  the  persecution  of  those  Indians  who  were 
taken  to  be  wizards,  and  the  many  chastisements  and  capital  punishments 
which  various  predecessors  of  Otermin  had  applied  to  these. 

6.  They  arrived,  returning,  at  Bl  Paso  in  January,  1 682.  The  Governor 
soon  fixed  upon  locations  for  the  Indians  whom  he  had  brought  from 
New  Mexico  this  time  and  the  other ;  and  he  located  the  following 
pueblos :  Two  leagues  downstream  from  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe 
del  Paso,  with  Piro  and  Tumpiro  Indians,  the  pueblo  of  Senecii ;  a  league 
and  a  half  eastward  from  this,  with  Tihua  Indians,  the  pueblo  of  Corpus 
Christi  de  la  Isleta ;  1 2  leagues  from  Bl  Paso  and  7)4  from  Isleta,  following 
the  same  Del  Norte  river  [the  Rio  Grande,  now],  with  Piro  Indians,  a 
few  Thanos  [Tanos]  and  some  more  Gemex  [Jemez],  the  third  pueblo, 
with  the  advocacy  of  Our  Lady  of  Socorro.  In  the  year  of  1683  the 
Indians  of  this  [latter]  pueblo  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  their  minister, 
the  Father  Fray  Antonio  Guerra,  and  of  one  or  two  families  of  Spaniards 
that  were  there.  The  which  they  did  not  succeed  in  effecting,  because 
the  Zumas,  who  had  settled  with  them,  revealed  their  [plot].  The 
ringleaders  fled  to  New  Mexico ;  and  those  who  remained  passed  by  the 
Governor's  order  to  another  location,  much  nearer  to  the  pueblo  of 
Isleta ;  where  today  is  the  pueblo  which  a  second  time  they  built  with 
the  same  name  of  Socorra     In  the  cited  year  of  [16]83,  on  the  24th  of 
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October,  was  founded  the  fitst  mission  of  Zama  Indians,  8  leagues  south 
of  the  pueblo  of  Bl  Paso,  in  the  spot  which  they  call  today  Ojito  LBpf  ing]  of 
Samalayuca.  This  mission  did  not  survive ;  for  in  the  following^  year 
of  [16]84  they  rose  with  the  Mansos,*  Christian  and  infidel,  with  the 
Janos  and  the  rest  of  the  Zumas,  and  apostatized. 

7.  In  December,  1 683,  there  arrived  at  Bl  Paso  Juan  Sabeata,  an  Indian 
of  the  Jumano  nation,  saying  that  all  his  people  wished  to  be  reclaimed 
to  the  Faith,  and  asked  for  ministers ;  and  that  not  very  far  from  their 
country  were  the  Tejas  [Texas],  of  whom  he  related  so  many  things  that 
he  caxuMd  it  to  be  believed  that  that  province  was  one  of  the  most 
advanced  [/tf/i/tVax],  fertile  and  rich  in  this  America.  For  which  reason 
the  Father  Fray  Nicolds  Lopez,  then  Vice-Custodian,  desirous  to  propagate 
the  Gospel,  determined  to  go  apostolically,  without  escort  or  defense,  to 
this  exploration  [descubrimitnto]  with  the  Fathers  Fray  Juan  de  Zavaleta 
and  Fray  Antonio  de  Acevedo.  He  informed  the  Governor,  Don  Domingo 
Gironza,  who  did  not  permit  that  the  Fathers  should  go  alone,  exposed 
to  so  many  risks.  He  formed  an  expedition  of  volunteer  citizens,  sending 
as  commander  of  them  the  Col.  [maestre  de  campo]  Don  Juan  Domingo 
de  Mendoza,  with  the  proper  orders  for  safeguarding  the  said  priests  and 
for  the  achievement  of  the  end  for  which  they  tried.  They  reached  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  Norte  [Rio  Grande]  andConchos,  and  preached 
to  the  Indians  that  were  there — which  were  the  three  nations  Conchos, 
Ju limes  and  Chocolomos.  These  showed  ^reat  docility,  and  the  Father 
Fray  Antonio  de  Acevedo  remained  instructing  them .  The  rest  continued 
their  journey,  took  to  the  Pecos  river,  which  they  then  called  Salado 
[salt],  and  after  having  marched  many  days  arrived  at  a  rancheria  of 
Indians  who  then  were  called  Hediondos  [Stinkers] .  Among  them  were 
some  Jnmanes ;  and  of  the  latter  [nation  J  was  Juan  Sabeata.  From  here 
they  took  their  return  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  by  another  way, 
more  easterly  than  that  they  came  by.  And  before  they  arrived  there 
was  a  great  discord  between  the  citizens  and  the  commandant  Mendoza, 
which  caused  much  scandal  to  the  gathered  heathen  and  much  mortifi- 
cation to  the  priests.  Soon  as  he  arrived,  the  Indians  of  the  junction 
asked  Father  I^opez  for  six  priests  to  instruct  them  and  administer  the 
holy  sacraments  He  left  them  the  Fathers  Zavaleta  and  Acevedo,  and 
[himself]  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  returning  by  Taba- 
lopa  and  Bncinillas  to  Bl  Paso.  After  a  little  time  there  arrived  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  some  Tulime  Indians,  very  resentful  against 
the  Spaniards  because  they  had  seen  two  others  of  their  same  nation 
hanged  in  Parral.  As  they  saw  all  the  catechumens  of  the  junction 
these  latter  rose,  flogged  the  two  said  priests,  drove  them  out  from  there 
naked,  on  foot  and  without  food,  slew  various  Tihua  Indians  who  were 
in  company  with  the  Fathers,  and  profaned  the  ornaments  and  sacred 
vessels  that  were  there.  The  Fathers,  with  enormous  toil,  and  at  the 
end  of  many  days,  arrived  at  the  pueblos  of  Bl  Paso.  This  same  year  of 
[16]84,  as  I  indiicated  above,  the  Mansos  Indians  of  the  pueblo  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  of  Bl  Paso  rose,  apostatized  and  went  to  unite  with 
the  infidels  of  the  same  nation,  commanded  by  the  captain  Chiquito, 
until  then  a  very  [good]  friend  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Zumas  and  tilie 
Janos  uprose,  and  these,  by  means  of  the  infidel  Mansos,  took  the  life  of 
their  minister,  the  Father  Fray  Manuel  Beltran,  destroyed  the  temple 
and  profaned  the  ornaments  and  sacred  vessels.  This  mission  was  called 
Our  Lady  of  the  Solitude  of  the  Janos  [soledad].  All  these  persevered 
in  their  rebellion  for  two  years ;  until,  unable  to  withstand  the  incessant 
war  which  Don  Domingo  Gonzales  made,  killing  and  capturing  many  of 
them,  they  surrendered  and  sued  for  peace  in  the  year  1686. 

8.  The  rebel  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  began  to  get  inflamed  one  against 
another  and  towage  raw  war.    The  Queres,  Taos  and  Pecos  fought 
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againtt  theTehtias  and  Tanoe,  and  these  deposed  Po-p6  for  thedespotimi 
and  rigor  with  which  he  made  himself  obeyed  and  for  the  much  tribate 
that  in  his  frequent  visitations  he  made  them  pay  him ;  and  in  his  place 
they  chose  Don  Luis  Tupatii.  The  latter  governed  the  Tehnas  and 
Tanos  until  the  year  1688»  in  which  the  same  Po-p<$  was  chosen  again. 
Soon  afterward  he  died,  and  the  said  Don  Luis  was  chosen  for  the  second 
time.  Alonso  Catid,  superior  of  the  Queres,  died  sooner.  As  he  entered 
an  estufa  to  sacrifice,  he  burst  asunder  suddenly,  all  his  intestines  coming 
forth  to  the  view  of  many  other  Indians.  Thereafter  each  pueblo  of  the 
Queres  governed  itself  independently  [se gobemd por  si  nUsmol.  The 
Apaches  had  peace  with  some  of  these  pueblos,  and  in  others  did  eill 
the  damage  they  could.  The  Yuttas  [Utes],  after  they  knew  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  Spaniards  [the  1680  rebellion]  made  war  unceasing  on 
the  Jemes,  Taos  and  Picuries ;  and,  even  with  much  more  axdor,  on  the 
Tehuas,  among  whom  they  made  formidable  ravages.  Not  alone  with 
this  and  with  their  civil  wars  were  all  the  apostates  of  tlie  kingdom 
afflicted,  but  as  well  by  famines  and  pestilence.  1  he  Queres  and  Jemes 
finished-off  the  Piros  and  Tihuas  who  remained  after  the  invasion  by 
Otermin,  because  they  considered  them  friendly  to  the  Spaniaxds.  Of 
tiie  Tihuas  there  only  escaped  some  families  which  retired  to  the 
province  of  Aloqui  [palpable  misprint  for  Moqui];  of  the  Piros  none 
whatever. 

9.  The  year  of  1 688  Don  Pedro  Reneros  Posada  invaded  New  Mexico, 
reached  the  pueblo  of  Cia,  took  [from  it]  some  horses  and  sheep  [gmuulo 
menor"},  and  returned  to  El  Paso  without  accomplishing  anything  else. 
In  September*  of  the  following  year  of  []6]80  Don  Domingo  Gironzaf 
went  in  unto  the  same  reduction  of  the  rebels.  He  had  a  bloody  battle 
in  the  said  pueblo  of  Cia,  in  which  the  rebels  defended  themselves  with 
such  valor  and  desperate  dash  that  many  let  themselves  bum  alive  on 
their  housetops  sooner  than  surrender.  The  number  of  Queres  (as  weU 
of  this  said  pueblo  as  from  that  of  Santa  Ana  and  others  who  came  to 
succor  the  beBieged)  who  were  left  dead  in  this  battle  mounted  up  to  600, 
of  both  sexes  and  of  different  ages.  Only  four  ancient  men  were  captured 
alive.  They  were  shot  larcadtueado}  in  the  self-same  plaza  [public 
square]  of  the  pueblo.  It  is  not  proved  that  in  this  expedition  anything 
else  was  accomplished.  In  the  year  1690  Don  Domingo  Gironza  had 
already  formed  another  expedition  to  invade  New  Mexico  a  second  time : 
but  the  Zumas,  [both]  Christians  and  gentiles,  who  lived  in  £1  Paso  and 
its  vicinity,  rose,  and  he  was  obliged  to  direct  his  [expedition]  against 
them. 

10.  At  the  beginnings  of  the  year  1691  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata 
Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon  entered  upon  the  governorship.  After  having 
pacified  the  Zumas  he  thought  upon  the  reduction  of  the  rebels  of  New 
Mexico.  He  consulted  the  Most  Bxcellent  Sir  Viceroy ,  Count  of  Galves ; 
and  His  Excellency  agreed,  giving  him  [Vargas]  50  soldiers  from  tiie 
garrisons  of  Parral.  Before  these  arrived  at  El  Paso,  Vargas  set  forth  to 
New  Mexico  with  what  men-at-arms  he  could  gather  and  with  three  of 
our  priests,  who  were  the  Fathers  Fray  Francisco  Corvera.  Pray  Miguel 
Mufiiz  and  Fray  Crist6bal  Alonzo  Barroso.  In  Santa  Fe  the  Tanos  of 
the  pueblo  of  Galisteo  were  fortified.  He  besieged  them,  [but]  at  the 
outset  they  showed  such  Stubbornness  that  to  the  requests  Vargas  made 
them  that  they  should  make  peace  they  answered  the  first  time  that  they 
would  not  make  it,  for  they  must  take  the  lives  of  all  the  Spaniards, 
so  that  they  should  have  no  chance  to  flee  as  at  the  time  of  the  uprising 
[1680].  And  the  second  time  [they  answered^  that  they  would  fis^ht 
until  they  died,  and  would  not  surrender.  With  all  the  efficacy  they 
could,  the  priests  preached  and  exhorted  them  to  make  peace.    Don 
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Diego  de  Vargas  did  the  same,  bestowiag  upon  them  his  paidon  for  their 
past  crimes  and  showing  them  by  all  methods  a  paternal  and  com- 
passionate loTe.  He  overlooked  the  insults  which  they  gave  him  by 
words  and  actions ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  disposed  with  great  activity 
whatever  would  help  to  improve  an  occasion  to  reduce  them  by  force,  in 
case  there  should  be  no  other  method ;  like  the  brave  and  prudent  soldier 
[he  was]  and  the  zealous  and  compassionate  Christian.  At  last  the 
besieged  surrendered,  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  on  the  13th  day  of 
September ;  and  on  the  following  day,  on  which  befell  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  year  1692,  they  rendered  obedience  and  were 
absolved  from  their  apostasy  by  the  Father  Pray  Francisco  Corvera. 
After  the  town  [villa]  of  Santa  F^  had  been  gained,  the  50  soldiers  from 
the  sarrisons  of  Parral  arrived,  and  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  passed  on  to  the 
pueblo  of  Pecos,  whose  Indians  foisook  it  and  withdrew  to  the  mesas 
[table-lands]  and  hills  near  by.  In  di£ferent  parts  of  these  [hills]  our 
men  captured  23  old  Indians  and  young  ones,  of  both  sexes,  who  were 
the  last  that  had  gone  forth  fleeing.  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  set  all  these 
at  liberty  that  they  might  persuade  the  others —who  could  not  be  found 
in  four  days — that  they  should  return  to  their  pueblo  without  the  least 
distrust,  and  that  tiitvt  frineifales  [councilors]  should  come  to  the  town 

S Santa  P^]  to  give  their  obedience.  He  returned  to  Santa  P^  with  all  his 
broe ;  and  from  here  passed,  September  20th,  to  the  up-stream  pueblos. 
All  the  Tehuas  submitted  without  resistance ;  and  the  Xanos,  Picuries 
and  Taos  did  the  same.  All  were  absolved  from  their  apostasy,  and 
brought  to  iht  padres  [Fathers — priests],  to  be  baptized,  all  the  babies 
and  ^Idren  of  both  sexes  who  had  been  bom  during  the  time  of  their 
rebellion.  Those  baptized  in  all  the  pueblos  of  the  Tknos,  Picuries  and 
Taos  were  020. 

Up  to  this  point  come  the  data  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  papers 
of  these  archives  [in  Santa  F6]. 

1 1.  Before  concluding  this  letter  I  wish  to  indicate  at  least  what  is 
my  opinion  upon  the  Tehuay  o  and  upon  the  Gran  Qulvira,  whose  imagined 
greatness  has  given  much  to  think  about,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Tehuayo,*  according  to  the  diary 
of  Ofiate  and  other  ancient  narratives,  should  be  reckoned,  at  most,  200 
leagues  to  the  northwest  of  Santa  F^.  And  it  is  nothing  else  than  the 
land  by  way  of  which  the  Tihuas,  Tehuas  and  other  Indians  transmigrated 
to  this  kingdom  [New  Mexico].  Which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  ruins  of 
pueblos  which  I  have  seen  in  it,  whose  form  was  the  same  that  they 
afterward  gave  to  [their  pueblos  in]  New  Mexico ;  and  the  fragments  of 
clay  pottery  which  I  likewise  saw  in  the  said  country  are  very  like  the 
[pottery]  which  the  aforesaid  Tehuas  make  today.  To  which  is  added 
the  constant  tradition  of  themselves,  which  affirms  the  same  \  and  that  I 
have  gone  afoot  {andado]  more  than  300  leagues  in  the  said  direction 
up  to  41  degrees  and  19  minutes  [north]  latitude,  and  have  found  no 
information  whatever  among  the  Indians  who  today  occupy  that  land,  of 
others  who  dwell  in  pueblos. 

12.  The  Gran  Quivira,  according  to  the  region  in  which  they  have 
always  considered  it  to  be,  and  according  to  wluit  I  have  been  able  to 
draw  out  up  until  now,  combining  all  the  narratives  about  it  that  I  have 
seen  or  heuxl,  is  nothing  else  than  the  villages  [pueblos]  of  the  Panana 
Indians  [these  were  the  Pawnees].  Nor  have  they  more  greatness  than 
living  gathered  in  villages ;  and  with  the  same  advancement  [politico] 
(a  little  more  or  less)  as  that  in  which  the  Moquinos  live  today.  Two 
things  principally  confirm  my  conjecture.  The  first  is,  the  first  villages 
[pueblos]  that  are  found  within  more  than  300  leagues  to  the  northeast 
of  Santa  F^  are  the  said  ones.  Of  the  which,  under  Uie  name  of  Pananas, 
no  information  was  had  in  this  kingdom  until  the  year  19  of  this  century 
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[i.  t.,  tin  til  1719] ;  in  which  [year]  newt  was  given  by  a  Frenchman  who 
came  to  New  Mexico  by  that  way.  For  which  motive  the  Govemcv*  then 
here  sent  a  force  under  one  Villaznr.f  The  which,  having  arrived  at  the 
rivert  on  whose  opposite  bank  were  the  said  villagnea  [pneUoB],  was 
perceived  by  the  Pananas.  The  latter  crossed  the  rivei^  ui  the  night* 
with  a  great  number  of  gnnsj  l/usiies]  ;  and  at  dawn  of  the  day  followtn|r 
they  fired  upon  the  camp  of  our  people  such  a  discharge  that  moot 
[of  ours]  perished ;  and  among  them  the  J\uire  Pray  Juan  BCingues, 
missionary  of  this  custody,  the  commander  and  the  FrendmianJ  who 
was  guiding  the  force. 

The  second  [of  mjr  reasons]  is  that  in  the  middle  put  of  the  last  centnry 
some  families  of  Christian  Indians  of  the  pueblo  and  tribe  [fUMCum]  of  Taoa 
uprose,  withdrew  to  the  plains  of  Cibola  [not  Coronado's  "Cibola,"  bat 
the  Buffalo  plains]  and  fortified  themselves  in  a  place  which  afterward 
was  for  this  [reason]  called  the  Cuartelejo.  And  they  were  in  it  unttl 
Don  Juan  de  Archuleta  by  order  of  the  Governor  went  with  20  soldiers  and 
a  par^of  Indian  anmliaries  and  brought  them  back  to  their  pueblo 
[Taos J.  He  found  in  the  possession  of  these  revolted  Taos  [Indiana] 
casques  [text  casas,  apparently  misprint  for  cascos]  and  other  pieces  of 
copper  and  tin ;  and  when  he  asked  them  whence  they  had  acquired 
these  they  replied  "from  the  Quivira  pueblos,"  to  which  they  had 
journeyed  from  the  Cuartelejo.  This  caused  great  admiration  and  content 
to  all  the  Spaniards  and  priests  of  the  kingdom ;  believing  that  these 
casques  and  other  pieces  were  made  in  the  Quivira ;  and  therefrom  they 
inferred  that  it  was  a  very  advanced  and  rich  kingdom.  Prom  Cuartelejo 
in  that  direction  one  goes  to  the  Pananas ;  and  todav  it  is  seen  wim 
certaint]r  that  there  are  no  other  pueblos  besides  the  said  [Panana]  ones, 
with  which  the  French  were  bj  then  already  trading.  Besides  this,  in 
all  the*pueblos  which  the  BngUsh  and  French  have  discovered,  ftom  the 
Jumana  [tribe]  to  the  north  or  northeast,  we  do  not  know  any  to  have 
been  found  of  the  advancement  and  riches  which  used  to  be  imagined  of 
the  Gran  Quivira. 

13.  In  the  same  manner,  from  the  ill-understood  stories  of  heathen 
Indians,  many  were  persuaded  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Col<»ado  river 
(which,  with  the  Gila,  enters  the  Gulf  of  California)  dwelt  a  nation  like 
unto  the  Spanish,  which  wore  long  beards,  armor  like  our  ancient  one  of 
breastplate,  steel  helmet  and  shoulder-piece.  And  these,  with  no  great 
doubt,  are  the  Bearded  Yuttas  [Utes]  of  whom  the  Rev.  Father  Custodian 
and  I  speak  in  the  diary  of  the  journey  which  we  made  through  those 
lands  in  the  year  of  [17]76;  the  which  live  in  rancheriasf  and  not  in 
pueblos.  They  are  very  poor ;  they  use  no  more  arms  than  their  arrows 
and  some  lances  of  flint  [hesds] ;  nor  have  they  any  other  breastplate, 
helmet  or  shoulder-piece  than  what  they  brought  out  from  the  belly  of 
their  mothers  [i.  e.,  than  their  own  skin]. 

This  is  as  much  as  I  can  now  say  and  as  the  limits  of  a  letter  permit. 
God  our  Lord  guard  Your  Reverence  many  years  in  His  grace.  Santa  F^ 
and  April  2  of  1 778 .  Your  affectionate  servant  brother  [in  priesthood]  and 
chaplain  kisses  the  hand  of  Your  Reverence. 

Pray  Silvbstrb  Vblbz  db  Escai,antb. 

Rev.  Father  Reader  Fray  Juan  Agustin  Morfi. 


Fny  SMtUnU's  letter  !••▼«§  na  in  the  Twry  doorway  to  the  eerioos  work  of  Targes**  long  Mi4 
eampaiRn  of  Beeonqneat    At  aome  later  date  tt  is  hoped  to  finj  out  the  ioteraatiiig  atory  in  a*  oanel 
the  good  frmlle'i,  by  a  eondanaation  tnm  Vama'a  oflmal  reporte  and  from  nther  aoaraaa.    The  doewMnIa  ae  Ihey 
alaad  are  to«>  TOleafneoa  for  ihia  little  aagadne  to  andertake  an  uiabridged  tranalation  at  praaent     *ir 
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See  this  magazine  Feb^  'W,  p.  129.   Thii  ill-fated  expedition  was  in  1720. 

The  south  fork  of  the  Platte. 

Supplied  them  by  the  French. 

Juan  de  Arcbibeque,  one  of  the  murderers  of  La  Salle. 
\  Small  farming  settlements. 


Has  It  occtmed  to  yon  that  about  all  tbe  Bcrions  harm  ever      the  BVh, 
done  in  this  cool  world  haa  been  done  by  the  Good  People?  It  that 

la  the  hUtoric  fact.  "»"  «>• 

Not  the  little,  epheniGral  penonsllticB  like  nneaktbie'Hng.  mnider  and 
the  benevolent  assimilation  of  a  neighbor's  wife.  Acts  harm  the  actors. 
These  poor  fools  harm  society  no  more  than  a  madman  tills  it  when  he 
cnla  his  own  throat.  The  criminal  is  absolntely  powerless  as  a  factor 
in  evolntion-  We  know  him,  if  only  late;  and  he  knows  himself. 
Whether  we  ever  catch  him  and  hang  htm,  coanis  little.  His  punish- 
ment and  his  futility  are  in  him  and  on  him.  anyhow. 

Bnt  all  the  great,  long,  deep,  generic  wronfn ;  all  the  ignorance  and 
bigotry  and  oppression  in  humnn  history — hU  these  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Good  People. 

Who  blocked  the  new  message  of  the  Naiarene?  The  rabble?  No, 
the  orthodox.  Whom  does  Christ  curse — the  brute  Roman  soldiery? 
Nay,  the  Good  People.  Kabbles  do  not  sdjudieate  systems  of  religion — 
such  things  are  approved  or  rejected  by  the  religiocs. 

Who  stood  in  the  path  of  Luther's  Reformation— tV-  slnms  ?  No.  the 
Church.  Whoailenced  Galileo— the  dunces?  No,  the  scientists.  Who 
made  the  Spanish  Inquisition  a  byword  for  cruelty — the  bad  people  ? 
Oh,  no!  The  most  pious,  orthodox,  god-fesring  people  in  Spain. 
Who  hanged  witches  and  flogged  Qnakeni  in  New  BngUnd— (he  riff- 
raff? Not  at  all;  the  most  virtuous  of  our  Puritan  forefathers.  The 
unregenerate  do  not  care  enough  what  another  man  believes  to  roast  or 
rack  him  into  orthodoxy  :  to  be  so  cruel  needs  men  who  would  die  for 
the  faith  themselves.  Even  in  our  modem  version  of  the  Inquisiiion 
— Church  heresy  trials — it  is  not  the  backsliders  who  play  inquisitor. 

Who  kept  Negro  Blair«ry  alise  in  thisconntry?  Not  the  Legrees  (who 
were  fewl  but  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  preached  and  prayed  for 
the  "  divine  institntion  "  of  slavery,  sad  proved  by  the  bible  the  rieht- 
eonsness  of  elaveholding ;  and  the  orthodoic  congregationi  which  kept 
that  kind  of  ministers  to  do  their  conscience.  Who  maintained  the 
Warofthe  Rebellion  four  years  and  more?  The  camp  followers  and 
"  hard  cases  "  ?  Never  !  Scoundrels  and  scrubs  are  aa  small  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  as  above  it — and  it  is  an  Abo- 
lition Yankee  who  admits  this.  That  war  lived  because  the  Bol>er, 
home  loving,  law-abidiag,  god-fearing  people  of  the  South  believed  in 
it.  They  fongbt  as  scrubs  never  will  fight — and  they  made  the  scrubs 
fight,  who  wonld  have  run  away  as  soon  as  the  bmte  excitement  wore 
off.     Only,  all  these  Good  People  were  Mistaken. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the  parallel.  All  history  runs  the 
same  way.  It  means  aomething.  And  the  first  thing  it  meaoa  ia 
that  men  can't  wholesale  their  dnty.  It  is  a  retail  business.  It  meaos 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  any  country  "  mean  well  ;  "  that  they 
generally  start  wrong  and  wind  up  about  right.  And  their  itinerary  is 
•o  invariably  of  one  method  that  the  atndent  of  history  knows  what  to 
expect.  When  you  see  a  stolid  multitude  of  Good  People ;  and  here 
and  there  among  them  a  Good  Man  ariaing,  with  brains  in  the  upper 
end  of  him,  and  diaagreeing  with  the  crowd  at  hia  proper  coat ;  and  the 
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Word  spteads,  and  petsecntion  spreads  with  it — why,  then  yon  may 
reasonably  figure  that  in  a  year  or  ^ve  years  or  a  generation  the 
crowd  will  agree  with  the  man  who  wouldn't  agree  with  the  crowd.  It 
works  that  way  —  whether  it  be  one  golden-rnle  carpenter  against 
Mosaic  Palestine ;  or  one  protesting  monk  against  Catholic  Europe  ; 
or  one  Puritan  against  a  United  States  half  slaveholding  and  half  con- 
senting to  slavery.  It  doesn't  mean  that  every  man  who  protests  ia 
right,  any  more  than  that  every  crowd  is  right  by  conforming.  But 
when  men  wiUi  heads  and  hearts  begin  to  break  out  for  conscience  sake; 
when  they  brave  their  own  party,  their  own  social  peers-— why,  then 
the  crowd  that  thinks  by  platoons  might  as  well  make  up  its  mind  to 
right-about  face.    For  it  is  going  to  have  to. 

"  J«tai  Brown's  body  Urn  Mn«Bld«taf  In  th.  gnv^        >^o  ^l^g  Johu  BrOWU  ?    Why,   he  WaS  S  foOl  ! 

M  bk  Moi  to«  mvehtog  on."  ^jg^  ^  ^^^^^  half-cducatcd  backwoods  "  copper- 

head "  and  **  traitor."  He  was  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States^ which  then  officially  sanctioned  and  protected  human  slavery. 
He  was  so  blasphemous  as  to  think  God  as  big  as  the  President.  He  was 
against  the  State  governments  which  desir^  to  extend  slavery.  He 
was  an  impolite  person.  He  did  not  ask  anybody  if  he  please  might 
think.  The  implied  permission  God  gave  him,  by  giving  him  a  brain 
to  think  with,  was  warrant  enough  for  John  Brown. 

Do  you  chance  to  remember  the  name  of  anyone  of  the  eminently  re- 
spectable persons  •— bankers,  ministers,  professors,  deacons,  merchants^ 
who  were  scandalized  by  John  Brown,  and  balked  his  crusade  so  that  he 
died  a  martyr  without  seeing  the  Dawn  ?  Remember  who  the  govemor 
was  that  hung  John  Brown  ?  Know  the  name  or  rank  of  the  patriotic 
regular  army  officer  who  conquered  him  ?  Ever  hear  any  Qpngs  about 
them  ?  Or  about  the  president  of  the  United  States  that  year — ^if  yon 
should  chance  to  remember  who  he  was? 

But  maybe  you  have  heard  ten  thousand  men,  in  a  roar  that  shook 
high  heaven,  sing  about  the  man  of  Ossawotamie.  And  felt  it,  as  I  have, 
in  your  feet ;  and  opened  your  lungs  with  it,  and  felt  something  crinkle 
in  your  blood. 

Why? 

TIMB  The  Calaveras  Grove  of  Big  Trees  seems  in  a  way  to  be  saved 

TO  — ^though  Califomians  may  as  well  still  watch  that  the  Secie- 

GBT  UP.  tary  of  the  Interior  does  not  fall  asleep,  now  that  Congress  has 

empowered  him  to  preserve  this  noblest  forest  on  earth. 

And  we  ourselves  may  fitly  refrain  from  undue  slumber  henceforth.  It 
was  high  time  we  wakened  to  avert  the  last  vandaH8m-~enongh  had  gone 
before.  As  John  Mnir — the  Prophet  of  the  Sierra,  who  has  really 
shaken  us  all  awake  at  last — ^writes  me  :  '*  Bvery  year  for  the  last  25 
years,  more  sequoias  have  been  felled,  blasted  and  sawed  into  lumber  on 
the  Fresno,  Kmgs,  Kaweah  and  Tule  rivers  than  are  contained  in  the 
Calaveras  Grove.  Perhaps  twice  as  many.  And  with  scarce  a  whimper 
from  the  public." 

This  ought  to  make  us  Califomians  truly  ]>roud  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  describe  as  our  brains.  The  only  excuse  is  that  we  have  been  young 
and  busy ;  but  this  excuse  is  rather  senile  now.  If  we  ever  plan  to  be 
weaned  of  our  philistinism,  it  is  about  time  to  begin.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  see  that  our  representatives.  State  and  National,  adopt  common-sense 
and  adequate  systems  for  preserving  what  forests  we  nave  left.  Appro- 
priations, forces  and  other  measures  are  at  present  something  like  a 
child's  tin-shovel  sandheap  against  the  ocean. 

We  foster  in  our  home  circles  a  belief  that  we  are  not  imbeciles  nor 
vandals.  But  we  let  an  irresponsible  sheep-herder,  or  an  alien  lumber- 
man, or  a  ravel-witted  camper  destroy  our  watershed.  We  mandle 
away  in  our  city  or  town — ^five,  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  of  us — and 
sweat  over  the  serious  oonoems  of  ooundlmen  and  dog^catchets  and 
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piogreiBive  enchre ;  while  a  few  yandals  sell  our  roof  from  over  our 
heads.  Now,  we  are  uot  all  such  fools  as  not  to  know  that  if  our  forests 
disappear,  the  State  will  die — ^well,  let  us  not  act  as  if  we  were.  What 
shall  U  profit  us  to  gain  the  Philippines  if  California  dries  up  ?  One 
'*  dry  year  "  scares  us  blue ;  yet  one  can  count  almost  on  his  fingers  the 
men  who  are  really  toiling  to  prevent  all  our  years  from  being  dry. 
One  careless  campfire  running  amuck  in  our  mountains  does  more  harm 
to  California  than  all  the  pink  teas,  underwear  bargain  sales,  literary 
societies,  tally-ho  parties,  lectures  and  sermons  ever  endemic  in  the 
State  have  done  it  good.  It  destroys  more  money  than  they  can  all  re- 
place and  disproves  more  brains  than  they  ever  dreamed  of  having. 
Let  us  keep  our  forests.  And  the  way  to  keep  is  to  keep.  And  the  first 
of  it  is  to  keep  at  our  law-makers  till  there  shall  be  reservations  enough, 
money  enough*  rangers  enough  and  stiff  penalties  enough  to  do  the 
work. 

The  party  whips  and  administration  organs  shed  their  breath      standing 
in  vain  in  alternately  bullying  and  beseeching  us,  who  are  ^^  "^hb 

neither  whips  nor  whippees,  but  plain  Americans,  to  *'  Stand  prbsidbnt. 

By  the  President."  We  do.  We  have  Stood  By  the  President  right  along, 
even  after  he  became  unable  to  stand  by  himself.  Though  he  falls  down 
whenever  the  Syndicate  looks  unkindly  at  his  legs,  we  are  still  Standing 
By  the  President,  who  defined  the  Philippine  war  beforehand  as  Criminid 
Aggression  ;  who  declared  it  Our  Plain  Duty  to  give  free-trade  to  Puerto 
Rico.  He  was  quite  right  then — ^he  has  generally  been  right  when  he 
spoke  from  his  conviction.  Standing  By  the  President  doesn't  mean 
Falling  Down  with  him  nor  turning  flip-flops  with  him.  If  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley — who  never  reads,  and  is  surrounded  by  sycophantic  az-grinders — 
had  half-way  realized  how  well  the  people  have  Stood  B^  him,  he  would 
have  stood  by  himself,  and  all  this  sorry  mess  of  vacillation,  wrong- 
doing, and  now  acute  danger,  would  have  been  avoided. 

We  are  still  Standing  By  the  President.  But  as  for  the  persons  who 
are  crying  out  to  us — l/uy  are  not  Standing  By  the  President.  They  are 
Standing  By  the  Push,  on  the  President.  They  are  what  keep  him  from 
getting  up. 

Personally  one  wishes  such  a  man  might  have  had  his  heart's  found 
desire,  but  in  history  Cronje  will  be  better  off  on  St  Helena.  his 

He  fits.    He  is  confessed  to  fit.    Westminster  Abbey  is  a  little  PtAC9. 

common.  It  is  for  some  thousand  Englishmen  who  adorn  it.  St.  Helena 
is  for  the  two  foreigners  who  made  it  tremble.  Historically,  two  English 
generals  will  be  rememt)ered  because  thev  secured  tenants  for  St.  Helena 
— by  having  ten  times  as  many  men  ana  guns  or  by  the  accident  of  a 
Blucher  and  a  sunken  road. 

Though  he  is  76  years  old.  President  Kmger's  head  is  evidently      ^he 
still  hard  as  his  fists  and  clear  as  his  hunter's  eye.    He  out-  oi<D 

flanks    England  even   in  wit;  and  even  amid  the  desperate  lion-huntbr. 

chances  of  his  little  republic,  he  must  be  smiling  to  see  what  easy  game 


think  so»  and  would  be  all  the  fiercer  because  it  believed  him  scared.  It 
takes  no  great  craft  to  trap  a  hippopotamus.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
show  yourself  on  the  other  side  of  a  deep  pit,  and  the  brave,  serious 
behemoth  rushes  straightway  at  you  and  lanos  where  you  designed  it  to. 
President  Kruger  designed  to  unmask  England,  and  he  succeeded.  At 
the  click  of  his  cable  the  Imperial  Masked  Beauty  stands  up  and  flings 
off  not  her  mask  only  but  her  very  robM,  and  stands  naked  to  the 
world.  She  is  beautiful  no  longer.  Her  disguise  was  pretty.  She  and 
her  equally  unhumorons  admirers  thought  the  disguise  was  herself— that 
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the  silken  cant  and  sophistry  and  pretence  was  the  woman.  Bat  it 
wasn't.  And  without  the  Uitlander's  ronge,  and  the  Bqoal' Rights 
plumpers,  and  the  false  hair  of  Paz  Britannica,  she  is  not  a  desirable 
figure.  She  is  stark  and  n^ly ;  fighting  not  for  liberty  but  for  oonqnest, 
not  for  republicanism  but  for  Empire,  not  for  the  rights  of  Uitlandera  or 
Boers  or  Hottentots  but  for  Bogland's  "  right"  to  rule  snbject  nations. 
She  confesses  her  intention  to  crush  independence.  She  confesses  she 
dare  not  leave  it  to  be  arbitrated  by  any  oUier  civilized  nation  on  earth. 
whether  her  cause  is  just,  and  that  means  of  conrse  that  she  knows  it 
isn't.  This  is  precisely  what  Kmger  wished.  He  has  ahown  England 
to  the  world  and  to  herself. 

And  incidentally  *'  Uncle  Paul"  has  equally  shown  up  the  American 
Tories  who  have  been  cheering  the  big  Empire  to  crush  the  little  Re- 
public. Majuba  Hill  wasn't  a  circumstance  to  the  killing  the  old  lion- 
nuuter  made  on  the  day  of  his  "  Peace  Proposals." 

THE  That  little  Puerto  Rico  Tariff  bill  is  at  last  the  parting  of  the 

l»^ST  ways.    For  the  first  time,  the  re-election  of  President  McKin- 

8TRAW.  ley  is  in  doubt.    If  he  had  stood  even  once  by  his  own  con- 

victions, his  second  term  would  be  as  sure  as  tomorrow's  sunrise.  We 
have  forgiven  him  many  times  for  leaving  his  conscience  behind  and 
running  off  after  Mr.  Hanna.  We  have  tried  hard  to  believe  him  when 
he  said  we  were  in  for  Expansion  not  Imperialism.  But  Puerto  Rico  is 
the  last  straw.  It  will  defeat  Mr.  McKinley  unless  something  happens. 
It  has  shown  us  once  more  that  our  President  will  abandon  Our  Plain 
Duty — as  he  honestly  and  truly  said — when  the  Syndicate  tells  him  to. 
It  has  shown  also  that  what  he  thinks  only  Expansion  is  really  Impei^ 
ialism,  and  nothing  else.  He  has  agreed  to  put  Our  Islands  outside  the 
Constitution.  He  has  urged  Congressmen  to  do  it.  Outside  the  Consti- 
tution is  not  the  United  States,  it  is  Colonies.  Colonies  are  not  repnl> 
lican,  they  are  imperial.  And  we  have  found  out  at  last,  authoritatively, 
that  while  the  President  does  not  wish  to  be  an  Emperor,  he  cannot  re- 
sist those  who  wish  him  to  be.  Meantime  the  Philippine  war  will  go 
on — the  President's  Own  War,  for  it  has  now  been  running  eighteen 
months,  and  to  this  day  neither  the  American  Congress  nor  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  voted  for  it.  It  remains  as  it  began,  Mr.  McKinley'a 
personal  war  —  for  which  we  pay  the  freight;  three  hundred  million 
dollars  thus  far.  Now  these  are  matters  our  very  assiduous  and  sensi- 
tive seeker  of  a  second  term  had  belter  be  reckoning  with.  The  Re- 
publican party  had  better  begin  to  reckon,  too.  If  it  would  rather  lose 
under  McKinley  than  win  under  Thos.  B.  Reed,  it  can  afford  to  go  on 
Hanna-ing.  But  it  wouldn't.  The  Push  would  sacrifice  their  mothers, 
not  to  say  their  doll,  sooner  than  lose.  They  would  cut  McKinley'a 
throat  in  an  instant,  if  they  realized  that  he  was  not  advantageons  to 
them.  There  are  Republicans  who  are  neither  office  holders  nor  valeta 
to  office-holders,  nor  slumberers.  They  wish  their  party  to  win,  if  it 
can  win  fair.  But  if  it  won't,  they  will  try  to  see  that  their  country 
wins,  anyhow. 

^^  Zitkala-Sa,  an  educated  Indian  ^rl,  prints  in  the  February 

BROTHBR'8  and  March  Atlantic  two  quiet,  simple,  strong  papers,  which 

KSBPER.  Americans  will  do  well  to  read.  They  are  good  reading,  and 
of  an  exquisite  pathos.  They  will  help  many  to  understand  someUiing 
— only  a  little-— of  the  real  cruelty  of  our  system  of  Indian  education- 
And  when  we  in  general  understand,  there  .will  be  a  bad  quarter-hour 
for  the  persons  who  get  salaries  for  administering  a  system  they  devised 
for  their  own  convenience,  not  for  the  real  good  of  the  Indian. 

Meantime,  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Supt.  of  all  Indian  schools,  is  '*  drawing 
up  a  bill  for  Congress,  to  make  education  compulsory  for  ali  Indian 
children."  The  Lion  hoped  better  of  Miss  Reel,  because  she  is  a 
woman.    He  will  be  sorry  to  conclude  that  she  la  even  mote  a  politician. 
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A  blanket  bill  for  all  Indiana  is  on  its  face  ignorant  and  unjust ;  for 
there  are  different  kinda  of  Indians,  and  they  need  different  treatment. 
Miss  Reel^that  ia,  the  voice  is  hers,  but  the  hand  is  the  hand  of  Pratt 
— desires  to  teach  a//  Indian  children  '*  trades."  Does  Miss  Reel  know 
a  trade  ?  Doesn't  she  know  that  thonsands  of  Indian  children  learn  at 
home  the  trades  they  need — the  trades  useful  to  farmers  and  house- 
keepers? Doesn't  she  know  that  if  these  children  are  forcibly  taken 
away  and  taught  to  make  brogaos  and  set  type  they  will  fail  to  learn 
the  things  they  could  use  at  home  ?  Not  only  will  their  filial  ties  be 
broken,  they  will  be  spoiled  as  farmers  and  housekeepers.  In  another 
generation,  under  her  plan,  the  farms  of  the  Pueblos,  for  instance, 
would  find  no  one  to  till  them.  Then  it  would  be  easy  to  get  that  idle 
land  for  white  people. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  after.  We  dare  not  go  straight  at  it ;  but  we 
will  break  up  the  Indian  home,  make  the  young  Indians  into  a  servant 
class,  and  then  pocket  the  lands  they  "  no  longer  use."  This  is  the 
game ;  perhaps  deliberately  laid  out  with  devilish  ingenuity  by  some 
one  hidden,  but  carried  out  and  given  respectability  by  a  large  class  of 

Sood  people  too  ignorant  of  the  facta  to  understand  what  they   are 
oing. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  Gen.  B.  S.  Otis  aa  an  administra-      'X'H9  BND 
tor — and  what  the  President  thinks  is  at  last  shown  by  sending  op  thk 

a  commission  to  hold  over  him  —  we  must  admit  that  he  is  a  bbginning. 

dismal  failure  as  a  prophet.  The  old  joke  of  the  Weather  Bureau  ia 
tame  beside  his  forecasts.  Every  month  for  more  than  a  year,  now,  he 
has  declared  the  war  *'  practically  ended,"  and  for  two  months  he  has 
had  the  war  "  over."  But  evidently  he  does  not  print  his  weather  bulle- 
tins  in  Tagal.  The  Filipinos  haven't  heard  the  news.  They  go  on  bush- 
whacking our  soldiers  just  as  if  the  war  wasn't  over,  Manila  itself,  as 
Otis  himself  complains,  is  the  most  dangerous  hotbed  of  revolution. 
It  has  been  under  his  thumb  all  this  time,  and  still  it  is  not  happy — de- 
spite the  400  new  saloons  he  has  let  in  to  drown  its  sorrows.  And  here 
comes  that  naughty  man  Gen.  Shafter  and  says  that  '*we  will  always 
have  to  keep  garrisons  in  the  Philippines."  Of  course  we  will.  T^xit 
war  has  only  begun* 

If  the  capture,  after  ten  days'  resistance,  of  3000  Boers  and  ten      l^HT 
cannon  by  40,000  Britons  with  100  cannon  and  the  devil's  own  ^^ 

lyddite,  suffice  to  turn  London  hysteric  with  joy,  the  class  in  pray. 

mental  arithmetic  will  pleai«e  figure  what  would  happen  if  the  English  in 
South  Africa  won  a  man-to-man  victory.  As  a  real  friend  of  England — 
the  country  whose  people  are  lovable  aa  ours,  and  led  by  the  nose  by 
as  hateful  politicians  —  the  Lion  hopes  no  such  shock  will  happen.  It 
would  be  sad  to  see  an  obliteration  of  England  by  heart-disease  uni- 
versal and  between  two  days  —  though  heart-disease  might  take  longer 
than  that  in  England.  The  friendly  pathologist  would  much  rather  see 
England  suffer  a  rush  of  brains  to  the  head ;  the  Chamberlains  and 
Rhodeses  kicked  back  among  the  sutlers  where  they  belong ;  and  the 
policies  of  Great  Britain  framed  and  guided  by  the  real  heart  and  head 
of  the  English  people. 

The  people  who  believe  that  "England  is  fighting  in  South      '^^ 
Africa  today  for  what  our  forefathers  fought  for  in  the  Revo-  ^^^ 

lution" — well,   they  would  believe  anything.      England  is  ^^o^* 

fighting  today  for  what  she  fought  for  in  lyyS—to  force  her  good  govern- 
ment on  those  who  do  not  wish  it ;  to  crush  independence ;  to  maintain 
her  sovereignty.  She  says  so  now,  herself ;  and  makes  her  apologists 
look  even  more  foolish  than  Nature  made  them  to  look.  And  as  her 
defeat  in  America  was  by  far  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  Eng- 
land, her  real  friends  hope  she  will  be  beaten  in  Africa. 
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BY  Policies,  like  men,  are  known  by  their  fntits ;  and  the  fruits 

THSIR  of  the  Strong  Hand  policy  are  and  alwa3r8  have  been  bad,  even 

FRUITS.  among  good  people — as  the  English  certainly  are.  The  creed 
of  empire  always  brutalizes.  It  also  makes  hypocrisy — ^particularly 
now  that  (thanks  mostly  to  America)  those  who  believe  might  makes 
right  don't  quite  dare  to  say  so.  They  have  to  invent  more  pious  sound- 
ing phases  to  justify  their  practice,  and  they  have  to  try  to  discredit  the 
Other  Fellows  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

When  we  read  (from  British  sources)  of  '*Boer  atrocities*'  against 
the  God-fearing  and  liberty  loving  invader,  every  American  who  knows 
anything  abou  this  own  country's  history  is  instantly  ''reminded  of  a 
little  story" — several  little  stories.  He  remembers  what  was  said  of 
Yankee  atrocities.  He  remembers  the  gentle  etiquette  with  which  Eng- 
land treated  her  rebel  sons.  He  remembers  the  Hessian  butchers  and 
Indian  fiends  our  tender  mother  turned  loose  on  us.  He  remembers 
Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming  and  Port  Dearborn,  and  Frenchtown  and 
Port  Meigs,  and  many  another  massacre,  and  the  Bullers  of  /Aa/  day. 
He  remembers  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-kuife  and  the  firebrand ; 
the  ravishment  of  women,  the  dashing  of  babes  against  trees,  the 
butchery  of  unarmed  prisoners.  He  remembers  the  Right  of  Search, 
and  the  Americans  kidnapped  off  our  shores  and  ships,  to  fight  in  the 
English  navy — even  against  their  country — or  be  triced  up  and  flogged 
to  death.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  any  good  American  to  remember  these 
things,  this  whole  imperial  attitude  so  long  as  we  were  small  enough 
to  look  like  England's  meat.  No  good  American  would  recall  them  if 
England  showed  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  He  will  not  hate  the 
English  people  for  them.  But  he  will  hate  tyranny  and  hypocrisy,  he 
will  deny  the  right  of  kings — good  kings  as  well  as  bad  kings — and 
prove  his  right  to  be  a  free  man,  and  his  title  as  an  American,  by  be- 
lieving in  freedom. 

JUftT  It  is  always  well  to  remember  that  parties  and  nations  axe 

COMMON  simply  collections  of  men,  therefore  liable  to  the  weaknesses 

8BN39.  of  men,  and  in  all  things  to  be  judged  as  men  are  judged,  by 
their  fruits. 

Now,  if  you  observe  two  men  in  controversy,  and  one  of  them  keeps 
arguing:  *'  We  have  no  right  to  do  that  way  ;  it  is  unjust,  dishonest, 
wrong."  And  the  other  keeps  arguing:  "You're  a  liar!  You're  a 
copperhead  I  You're  a  traitor  1"  Which  of  these  men  do  you  presume 
to  be  right?    And  which  do  you  fancy  feels  surest  of  his  ground  ? 

If  you  were  a  tourist  from  Mars  and  saw  two  great  crowds  of  men 
debating  a  policy ;  and  one  crowd  appealing  to  history,  to  reason,  to 
liberty  and  justice  and  the  eternal  standards  of  right,  even  as  against 
their  own  usual  party ;  and  the  other  side  appealing  to  party  spirit,  and 
passion,  and  chances  to  make  money  and  *^  glory" — ^which  would  you 
think  was  probably  in  the  right  of  it  ? 

STOP  1851  is  a  good  way  back  ;  but  all  the  good  men  who  came  to 

^HB  California  by  then  are  not  dead  yet.    And  if  not  dead,  is  the 

VANDALS.  Society  of  Pioneers  sleeping?  Has  it  not  seen  the  peerless  site 
of  San  Francisco  vulgarized  enough,  that  now  it  must  let  gophers  of 
contractors  devour  Telegraph  Hill  ?  It  is  not  only  the  keynote  of  the 
landscape,  it  is  the  chief  landmark  of  San  Francisco  history.  In  Italy 
that  hill  would  have  been  made  a  wonder  of  the  world.  Even  now  it 
could  be  so  handled  as  to  atone  for  half  the  sins  of  San  Francisco.  If 
the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  has  not  yet  as  much  taste  as  her  "dago'* 
bootblacks,  does  she  not  hope  to  have?  Taste  is  a  matter  of  time  and 
temperament ;  but  common  sense  is  open  to  all.  Unless  San  Francisco 
is  really  hopeless  she  will  save  Telegraph  Hill  now,  and  improve  it 
when  she  may. 
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**  The  Sign  of  the  Lark  "  (which  is  William  Dorey)  removed      BETTER 
last  month  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.    The  Lion  fears  "  first  in  a 

this  was  a  business  blander.    The  Coast  is  short  on  artistic  vili^aGB." 

publishers ;  the  Bast  isn't.  Mr.  Doxey  was  a  marked  man,  not  so  mnch 
because  he  was  Doxey  as  because  he  was  lonely.  Every  book  he  printed 
here  had  at  least  an  adventitious  advantage — it  surprised  everyone  to  see 
such  tasteful  books  issued  in  California.  No  one  alive  will  be  surprised 
to  see  them  issued  in  New  York.  And  with  Mr.  Doxey  gone,  several 
other  houses  will  take  his  local  place — and  more  too.  Mr.  Doxey  has 
left  a  lean  pasture  of  his  own  for  a  |>a8ture  crowded  with  ruminants  quite 
as  esthetic  as  he  and  of  a  hundred  times  the  capital.  Of  the  result  there 
is  no  serious  doubt. 

All  of  which  is  a  pity .  And  quite  unselfish  to  us.  The  local  succession 
is  already  established,  and  without  any  lowering  of  standards ;  and  all 
Western  writers  will  publish  in  New  York  anvhow,  if  the^  can.  But  it  is 
hard  to  ima^ne  what  can  pay  Mr.  Doxey  for  loss  of  his  distinction  as  the 
most  attractive  publisher  in  a  thousand  miles. 

For  102  years  England  has  "  forbid  by  law  "  the  "wearing      not 
of  the  green."     Now  Irishmen  are  allowed  to   wear  their  so 

*< national  flower."    Why?    To  get  them  to  put  the  South  GREEW. 

African  Republic  under  the  same  royal  thumb  Ireland  is  under.  Irish 
generals  furnish  the  brains,  Irish  soldiers  stop  the  bullets,  for  England's 
war  of  conquest.  This  is  to  get  more  of  them.  A  gracious  Queen  does 
it  in  womanly  sympathy ;  but  cold-blooded  he*politicians  put  it  in  her 
mind.  Not  because  they  love  the  Irish  but  because  they  like  Irish 
fighters.    They  are  cheaper  than  Englishmen,  and  at  least  as  efiective. 

The  Lion  isn't  Irish.  He  never  wanted  to  wear  a  Shamrock.  He 
doesn't  love  the  Irish  unless  they  are  men — and  a  man  he  loves  any- 
where. But  as  a  citizen  of  the  Pair-Play  Country  he  likes  fair  play ;  and 
the  most  stupid  ^okel  knows  as  well  as  ever^  scholar  that  England  never 
gave  Ireland  fair  play.  The  bullying  empire  which  has  brutally  main- 
tained the  brutal  edict  of  1798i  forbidding  an  Irishman  to  wear  his  dear 
nationsl  shamrock,  is  a  fine  countty  to  spread  liberty  and  equal  rights 
in  South  Africa — ^now  isn't  it  ? 

The  Club's  important  work  of  preserving  the  old  Missions  and      the 
other  historic  landmarks  of  California  from  the  swift  decay  that  i^andbiarks 

is  overtaking  them,  lags  for  want  of  funds.    A  great  majority  club. 

of  the  members  have  not  yet  paid  in  their  dues  for  1900.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  at  the  Missions  of  San  Diego,  San  Juan  Cap- 
istrano  and  San  Fernando,  and  the  asistencia  or  chapel  of  Pala. 
And  work  costs  money,  even  when  a  few  earnest  persons  give  their  time. 
The  Club  has  already  expended  some  $3,600  in  safeguarding  the  princi- 
pal buildings  at  Capistrano,  San  Fernando  and  San  Diego  ;  but  there  is 
a  vast  deal  more  to  be  done.  Any  person  is  welcome  to  membership 
who  will  contribute  at  least  $\  per  year  to  the  work.  Already  acknowt 
edged,  $3,763-96;  new  contributions — Louisa  C.  Bacon,  Mattapoisett, 
Mass.  (her  third),  $:0;  J.  C.  and  J.  M.  Nolan,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  f5;  Mrs. 
P.  W.  Hoyle,  P.  C.  Hoyle,  Los  Angeles,  $1  each. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  hills  I  The  scholars  in  the  University  OVER 
of  Chicago  have  undone  the  work  of  the  i>oliticians  thereof.  UMR 

Chicago  has  returned  to  civilized  spelling.    The  illitetate  "  re-  "SPELL" 

form  "  is  dead  ;  and  doubtless  will  stay  dead.  In  the  present  march  of 
education  it  is  improbable  that  Chicago  will  ever  again  become  so  igno- 
rant, even  over  night. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 


profeMon.  None  of  the  otbcr  lectnren  ii«em  lo  bave  felt  their  bndas 
giving  way.  Proliably  the  only  proffwora  in  danger  an  those  who  have 
the  Idea  that  they  have  to  step  down  when  they  sddreM  women  stadentaL 
Come,  Barrett,  come  West,  where  the  free  winds  clear  mch  cobwebs  oat 
of  the  brain,  and  people  are  leas  Rmodmotben,  and  men  and  wometi  f^ 
'  to  the  naiTeraitiea  together  and  no  one  gets  tinrt.  It  ia,  alaa,  too  mndi 
like  Maaaachiwetta  to  be  groptnfc  In  these  snpentitlaiis  and  tlmiditle* 
which  have  been  so  long  left  befalDd  by  wlder-edncated  folk. 

^tiK  A  vef7  tastefully  made  Tolnme,  fat,  wide-ma  reined  and  serions, 

CALIWIRNIA  Is  Charles  A.  Ke«Ier'8  lontr-promi^d  Bird  Notes  AAeld.    Ana 

BIRDS.      aa  examination  ahows,  well  worthy  of  its  carefnl  dnsa.    It  is  • 

companionable  andarafe  piide  to  onr  California  birds;  and  ahonld  have 

a  place  in  every  thong;htfti1  or  teachable  CaUfornian'a  library. 

Mr.  Reeler  is  at  hia  best  In  bird-lore.  For  fonodation  he  has  serlona 
knowledge.  He  was  little  more  than  a  boy  when  his  striking  monograph 
on  the  cnloration  of  biids  appeared ;  a  work  nnjnBtlj  treat^  by  a  stapid 
cloeet  natnralist.but  fully  vindicated  by  the  dean  of  American  omithologj, 
Elliott  Conea;  and  hereafter  to  be  rcckooed  with  by  all  ornitholoiHata. 

To  knowledjte,  Mr.  Eeeler  adda  a  vital  sympathy.  Of  poetic  temper 
and  entire  genuineness,  he  sees  by  preference  the  living  bird,  thoneh  he 
knows  the  skeleton  to  which  it  la  ledncible.  His  sketches,  though  based 
on  scientific  knowledge,  are  directed  to  the  average  haman  heart.  And 
nakea  the  birds  inlerestlng.     A  handy  and  compact  descriptive  list  of 


Of  an  entirely  different  catetfory,  even  in  the  beanty  of  its 
tR  mechanical  presentment,  Mr,  Keeler's  book  of  verse,  A  Season's 

WING8.  Sowings,  falU  among  the  luxuries  as  the  bird-book  falls  among 
the  neceasities  of  California  scholars.  It  is  a  collection  of  many  Httle 
seeds  of  thought,  in  disticbs  and  quatrains,  in  many  moods,  bot  atl  rather 
introspective ;  none  of  it  unworthy  thought,  though  moat  of  it  is  not 
nnnsnal.  It  isof  a  aort  difficult  to  dffine;  instinct  with  an  ntimistakable 
impulse,  bnt  withont  the  pentecost  of  expression.  Of  Mr,  Keeler'a 
potentiality  In  ornithology  there  can  be  no  donbt;  of  his  vocation  to 
poetry,  what  donbta  are  Taevitable  must  stand  to  wait  in  respect  for  his 
splendid  determination,  his  patience,  his  deep  care  to  snccccd.  If  a  poet 
can  be  made,  he  will  make  one;  and  cnrionsly,  all  that  stands  in  hiawajr 
seems  to  be  utterance.  The  poetic  temperament  he  has  to  a  rare  degree — 
I  have  known  few  in  whom  it  is  so  marked.  Yet  in  the  crvstallitation  he 
doea  not  do  himself  jostice.  If  rare  devotion  will  bring  him  out  he  will 
win,  as  he  certainly  deserves  to. 

It  is  not  InvidlouB  to  aay  that  the  "better  half"  )■  to  the  book  aa  to  the 
poet.  The  decoration,  by  Mrs.  Keeler,  need  not  be  reluctant  In  anj 
company.    Here  Is  a  poet  too— and  one  of  realty  astonishing  growth. 
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though  still  barely  more  than  a  girl  in  vears.  Any  one  who  will  compare 
Mrs.  Reeler*8  work  of  a  twelvemonth  or  so  ago  with  the  beautiful  and 
serene  decoration  which  lends  distinction  to  these  pages  will  not  be 
niggardly  of  admiration.  And  not  as  improvement  alone,  but  net,  these 
artistic  symbolisms  are  delightful.  There  is  no  publishing  house  any- 
where which  would  not  feel  comfortable  over  the  forth- putting  of  such 
work  ;  and  there  are  few  houses  which  do  not  annually  father  work  much 
inferior.  Mrs.  Keeler  is  still  weak  in  fi^^ures;  but  her  decoration  is 
literally  excellent.  Pac-simile  pages  from  this  uncommonly  attractive 
book  are  given  elsewhere.  Both  books,  from  this  beautiful  comradeship, 
are  a  credit  to  California.    Elder  &  Shepard. 

IVas  It  Right  to  Forgive  f  seems  to  Amelia  E.  Barr  a  (question  ;      it  may 
so  there  are  doubtle«'S  othtrs  who  will  share  her  implied  belief  HAVB 

that  it  was  right.     Unto  such  it  would  be  unkind  as  fruitless  to  BSBN. 

protest.  The  average  normal  person,  however,  after  reading  this  novel  — 
which  is  not  hard  —  will  incline  to  feel  that  it  would  be  ^tter  to  have 
to  forgive  **Anthony**  for  quietly  drowning  *'kose" — which  he  was 
unfortunately  too  stupid  to  ao.  Character-drawing  does  not  seem  the 
rightful  trade  of  this  l)ook.  It  is  neither  balanced  nor  judicious.  Evi- 
dently "  Rose  "  was  )  redesiined  to  be  forgiven  ;  but  she  is  as  despicable  a 
character  as  the  author  is  able  to  draw ;  and  if  she  could  be  forgiven,  all 
morality  and  all  common  sense  might  as  well  be  thrust  outdoors.  And 
as  her  mother  and  brother  are  equally  worthless  worms,  and  as  the  man 
of  great  love  is  reasoned  out  to  the  last  stages  of  idiocy,  the  attractive 
featues  of  the  book  are  rather  downcast  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
$1.50. 

Of  the  romantic  and  little  exploited  times  and  pomp  of  Hamn      her  first 
al  Raschid,  Khalif  of  Baghdad,  the  late  Kate  A.  Benton  set  forth  and 

to  write  a  poem.     But  not  being  of  the  geniuses  who  write  the  LAST, 

freer  the  less  they  know,  Mrs.  Benton  began  to  study  her  text ;  and  as 
she  studied,  the  horizon  widened.  Instead  of  a  poem,  a  novel  of  nearly 
500  pawes  grew  under  her  earnest  hands.  And  a  good  novel.  As  to  the 
scientific  history  of  that  environment,  this  reviewer  is  not  expert;  but  he 
thinks  he  does  know  patient  and  honest  research  when  he  meets  them — 
and  they  are  met  here.  Not  only  warm  and  sympathetic  color  and  typical 
detoil  inform  Geber,  butunusunl  skill  in  the  novelist's  arts  of  stage-setting 
and  character-drawing.  '*Geber,"  inventor  of  algebra  and  better  medi- 
cines, a  striking  lyne  of  the  half-wizard,  half-prophetic  physician ;  his 
putative  daughter  *' Yacuta"  and  her  strangely  related  slave  **Gulnare;" 
Hnrun  the  Just  and  Zubtride,  and  Jaafar^  these  are  vital  creatures. 

Mrs.  Benton,  who  was  not  before  known  as  an  author,  died  suddenly 
last  September,  but  leaves  an  honorable  monument  in  this  book.  A 
sxmpathetic  introduction  is  written  by  our  own  Jessie  Benton  Fremont, 
to  whom  she  was,  I  believe,  related  by  marriage.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  New  York.     $1.50. 

Mark  Lee  Luther  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  Reformation —      OUTWITTING 
if.  indeed,  he  harks  back  that  far.     There  is  no  nearer  strain  of  "^^B 

the  Babylonic  Captivity  in  this  latter-day  namesake  of  the  man  KING, 

who  split  the  Papacy  than  in  the  biblical  title.  His  bent  is  rather  to  the 
quasi-hi«itoric  novel.  The  Favor  of  Princes  is  a  romance  of  the  court  of 
Lout«  XVI;  as  "historic*'  as  the  judicious  expect  such  novels  to  be 
(which  is  not  at  all);  but  a  comfortable  quantity  as  reading.  As  a  storv 
it  is  well  devised  and  well  told  —  with  simplicity  and  impulse  which 
forgive  the  approximate  commonplacenpss  of  the  plot.  Perhaps  the 
happieft  originality  in  ii  is  ** Jahot,"  the  Canadian  coureur  de  bois»  But 
the  story  is  sane  and  attractive.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue, 
New  Yock.    $1  50. 
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AM  A  certain  IriBh  sympathy — and  in  its  critical  nse  that  is  a  hlf^Wj 

JMISB.  complimentary  expression  —  vitalizes  Shan  P.  Bullock's  Irish- 

ANALYST.  life  novel  TheBatrys,  Plot  it  has  none,  to  speak  of;  nor  action. 
Yet  it  wins  liking  hy  a  really  strong  development  of  two  characters,  with 
two  more  in  the  near  background.  "  Nan  *'  is  a  good  type  of  girl ;  and 
'* Prank  Barry"  an  artistic  picture  of  villain — more  effective  by  lon^^ 
passing  as  hero.  Clean, cold  "  Marian  "  and  mouthy  **John  Butler"  are 
only  second  as  character  studies.  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York. 
C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.    $1 .25. 

A  HOMEi^Y  Walter  Raymond's  apparent  familiarity  with  country-life  in  the 

BNGUSH  west  of  England  lends  color  to  his  latest  novel,  A  Tangled  Web. 

TRAGBDT.  As  color,  that  is  perhaps  rather  drab  for  American  tastes ;  bat 
the  strength  and  tragedy  of  his  progression  are  not  provincialisms. 
There  is  something  compelling  in  the  quiet  weaving  of  that  spider  which 
enmeshes  us  **when  first  we  practice  to  deceive."  *'Ursie"  and  her 
skinflint  father  are  very  real;  "Jack"  and  the  field  rather  properties. 
Bat  Pate's  drawing  of  the  pucker-strings  is  genuinely  well  conceived. 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co. ,  New  York.    C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.    $1 .25. 

AGAIN  A  certain  spontaneous,  primitive  humor,  and  the  fit  concomi- 

*'  ISAM  AND  tant  of  tenderness,  have  before  now  been  observed  in  Harry 

THE  MAJOR."  Stillwell  Edwards,  to  whose  Two  Runaways  these  qualities  gave 
success.  His  new  collection  of  nine  short  stories  of  the  same  local- 
coloration,  His  Defense^  recalls  *'Isam"  and  ''the  Major,"  large  as  life 
and  twice  as  natural,  with  some  other  worthy  contemporaties.  There  is 
a  consistent  pleasure  in  reading  these  stories;  and  often  a  persistent 
mirth.    The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York.    $1.25. 

CBDIPUS  If  from  CEdipus  to  a  Modem  Reader  and  Speaker  be  a  lone 

AND  HIS  step.  George  Riddle  is  assuredly  the  man  to  have  taken  it.     And 

RIDDLB.  taken  it  he  has,  with  the  easy  stride  of  so  secure  a  leader  among 
our  stage  readers.  This  volume  of  well-beyond  600  pages,  and  bridging 
space  clear  from  Shakespeare  to  Henry  Cabot  I/odge,  has  much  that  ia 
worth  readlns  in  public,  and  a  very  fair  share  worth  reading  to  yourself. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  veteran  rhetorician  A.  S.  Hill,  who  is  doubtless  as 
irreverently  nicknamed  at  Harvard  today  as  he  was  a  generation  ago. 
H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.50. 

A  NOVEL  OP  Stanley  Waterloo  rarely  fails  to  give  his  stories  an  interest 

"  CHiasTi  AN  somewhat  unevenly  admixed  of  human  blood  and  dusty  research . 

sciBNCB."  Perhaps  just  a  little  more  research  and  just  a  little  more  humanity 
might  go  into  the  broth  without  overseasoning  it ;  for  the  impression  ia 
of  the  "  almost  thou  persuadest  me  "  sort.  It  will  be  time,  however,  to 
fall  more  fiercely  on  Mr.  Waterloo  when  he  shall  fail  to  get  in  both 
ingredien  ts  rather  more  liberall  y  than  the  average  chef  does.  The  Seekers 
is  a  Christian  Science  or  Paith-Cure  novel,  with  evidences  of  considerable 
study  in  this  solder  of  leaky  minds.  Perhaps  more  than  usual,  Mr. 
Waterloo  has  made  up  his  people  for  the  play.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co., 
Chicago.    $1.50. 

ON  THE  William  Lindsey,  the  trainer  who  writes  as  well  as  he  sprints, 

CINDER  has  rehabilitated  and  added  to  his  Cinder- Path  Titles  (now  out 

PATH,  of  print)  by  an  attractive  new  collection,  At  Start  and  Finish. 
These  nine  short  stories  are  sympathetic  reading,  albeit  rather  colored  by 
the  *'  coach"  than  by  the  athlete.  There  is,  curiously,  very  little  action 
in  them.  The  splendid  thrill  of  the  actusl  struggle  has  appealed  to 
Mr.  Lindsey  less  tnan  the  professional  technique.  Or  perhaps  he  distmsts 
his  own  powers  to  vitascope  the  race  itself.  But  even  so,  his  stories  have 
an  appeal.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.25. 
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Driven  Into  Eden. 

IMCE  early  ia  the  day  tbe  snow  bad 
atcHdtly  fallen,  while  from  my  office 

rin  the  twentj-siith  story  of  the 
Park  Row  Building  tbe  blizzard 
Bbowed  DO  aigtiB  of  abating. 
The  BDOvr-laden  ninda  swirled  and 
moaned  around  Ihe  neighboring  slcy- 
:rspeTs  and  lasbed  tbe  etteeta  below 
til  the  rnsh  of  trafEc  ceased  perforce, 
the  crowd  of  hnirying  pedeatrians 
d  to  an  occasional  muffled  wayfarer. 
■ring  the  example  of  the  third  rail 
all  the  electric  lines  had  early  given 
ight,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  its  ponder- 
ITS  the  cable  system  disputed  with  the 
the  right  of  way. 
LiariDg  the  atorm,  an  occasional  cab  tnlmded 
its  strngKling  black  dot  upon  the  monotonona  stretch  of  white  below, 
which  a  few  bonis  before  was  "rattling  Broadway,"  while  a  belated 
antomobile  appeared   to   be   nuking 
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streets  and  much  untold  suffering.     Tbe  desire  for  »  more  reasoaable 

climate  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  writer  at  that  time  needed 

but  the  eucceediof!  storm  to  crjstatize  into  a  determinatJou  to  seek  one. 

Therefore,  when  the  cveoiiiK  papers  of  February  171h  announced  lh«t 

Brooklyn  bridge  most  be  crossed  on   foot  in  the  face  or  the  blinding 

_^  storm,  the  iDformation  was  the  last  stroke  to  sever 

tics   which,  only   New   Yorkers  cau  appreciate.      B7 

fateful  coincidence,  the  general  neacher  report  id  tb« 

same  paper  recorded  "  Los  Augcles,  Cal.,  clear  and 

dry  ;  mean  temperatnre  64°." 

A  fortnight  lutcr,  therefore,  the  New  York  Central 
was  bearing  the  writer  along  the  Hudson  to  that  Bden 
,  of  the  Buoset  slope.     The   winding   river   with    its 
load  of  floe  ice,  the  ever  changing  etching  of  bate 
branches  reflected  by   the   intervening   lagoon,    the 
forest  clad  terraces  of  the  opposite  bank  against  the 
dark   frame   of  the  distant   Catskill  range,  made    a 
familiar  but  charming  picture.     Owing  to  the  recol- 
leclioDS  inspired  by  the  scenes  without,  together  with 
the  comfort  within,  one  is  surprised  to  hear  the  muf- 
fled roHr  of  Niagara  so  soon.     A  few  hours  later,  and 
^^the  train  enteced  the  beautiful  city  of  Detroit      Chi- 
^ca^o  did  not  bely  its  title  of  "The  Windy  City  "   at 
this  time.     Indeed,  the  pack  ice  driven  shoreward  for 
days  bad  blockaded  the  harbor,  cmsbcd  one  lak« 
vessel  and  threatened  tbe  deep  water  criba  from  which  the  city  dtmws 
Its  drinking  water. 

From  this  point  the  journey  continned  by  way  of  the  Santa  F^  route, 
the  2275  miles  of  which  parallels  a  portion  of  Chicago's  great  drainage 
canal,  crosses  Illinois,  a  corner  of  Iowa,  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  tts  muddy  river,  spans  Kansas  and,  crossing  a 
corner  of  Colorado,  traverses  the  great  Wonderland  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  to  which  alone  a  volume  could  do  but  scant  justice. 
At  Kansas  City  the  excellent  bnffet  car  is  dropped,  for  at  Topeka  be- 
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([ins  that  wonderful 
chain  of  eating  houses 
of  the  Harvey  syslem, 
trbinh  rPBChrs  to  Los 
Angeles,  The  ample 
tiuie,  courteous  at- 
tendance end  excel- 
lent meals  afforded  et 
these  pieces,  and  the 
reason  able  nets  of  the 
charges,  make  it  a 
pleasant  feature  of 
this  great  journey. 

Leaving  the  plains 
of  Kansas  for  the 
plateaus  of  Colorado, 
an  interesting  view  is 

hart  of  Spanish  Peaks      ^  b*bvky  KiTino  bt*tioh  »t  dodgh  cirv   kahba* 
and  the  stili  more  dis- 
tant and  impressive  Pike's  Peak.     A  heavy  snow  storm   near   Raton 
threatened  further  progress,  but  the  tunnel  tbrongh  the  crest  was  safely 
paased.  and  the  traiu  coasted  down  and  on  paat  the  great  stock  range*, 
the  butles  and  lava  beds  of  New  Mexico      Arizona  is  a  continaation  of 
this   not   too  veil   knonn   Wonderland.     lis  extinct  craters,  petrified 
forests,  prehistoric  cliff  dwelHugs  and  mesaa,  and    America's  greatest 
wonde,   ttar  Grande    Cafion,    are    well    worth    stopping  over   to   in- 
vestigate.    Then  Ihete  are  the  in- 
teresting   Indian   villages   of  La- 
gnna,  Zuni,  Sapi,  Moqui  and  the 
most    advanced    of   the   pueblos, 
Isleta.     Without  premonition,    in 
the  level  plain  is  encountered  that 
great  earth  crack.  Canon  Diablo. 
From  the  high,  timtiered  plateao 
of  Plagalaff'the  snow-mantled  San 
Francisco  Peaks,  rising  14000  feet, 
can  be  seen  for  hours      Prom  this 
famous   live   stock  and  Inmber  region  I 
descends  to  Williams,  just  now  rejoicing 
line  ol  railroad  to  the  Grand  CatloQ. 

At  Seli^man  watches  are  set  liack  an 
ing  the  third  change  in  time  during  the  ' 
tide  water  to  tide  water, 

A  mighty  convulsion  at  one  time  exp 
great  inland  sea  which  covered  these 
regions,  and  after  barring  the  way  for  its 
return,  dropped  portions  of  the  basin 
back  below  sea  level  again.  In  some 
places  volcanic  scoria  covers  the  surface, 
and  rising  above  it  are  low  cones  of  long 
extinct  craters. 

At  the  Needles,  named  from  the  pin- 
nacJea  of  roclt  on  either  siile  the  river, 
the  Mojave  Indians  are  eucouniered. 

This  desert  route  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting to  those  with  eyes  for  it.  Even 
those  not  up  in  geology,  anthropology, 
ethnology  and  paleontology,  can  but  be 
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Finally  aa  indistinct 
the  nnknown — when,  lo 
wildered  eyes  look  in  \a\ 


comeg  of  gliding  down,  down,  and  on  to 
the  day  breaks  upon  a  veritable  Edea.  Be- 
I  for  desert  or  mgKed  canon,  for  the  way  into 
San  Bernardino  is 
literally  a  lane 
through  orctaarda 
laden  with  the 
snow  of  petfnined 
blossoms  and  the 
gold  of  Insciona 
fmit.  The  pano- 
rama of  garden  and 
orchard  stretches 
northward  to 
where  Higbland 
and  Redlands 
crowd  upon  the 
feet  of  the  snow- 
crowned  San  Ber- 
nardino range, 
and  eastward  to  Riverside's  fatnons  Tslley,  and  follows  the  route  souih- 
weatward  along  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre.    Often  the  slope  to  the 

one  vast  carpet  of 
golden  wild  poppies, 
broken  only  by  splashes 
of  green  sward. 

Man^  enticing  placca 
pass  m  review :  San 
Gabriel  Canon  and  the 
trail  to  Bear  Valley, 
celebrated  for  otone 
and  Iront ;  Santa  Anita, 
"Lncfcy  Baldwin'a" 
famons  ranch,  with  its 
lake  and  oalnral  live 
oakpark;  SierraMadre      S&n  fkamcisco  FBaks,  FROM  placstafp. 
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Villa,  nefltled  among  oranf^  groTCB  at  the  mount- 
ain's feet ;  tbe  great  cable  incline  up  H<ho 
Mountain  and  the  electric  road  leddinf;  bej^ond  to 
greater  moantain  heights;  and  Pasadena,  "the 
City  of  Rosea." 

(Ten  miles  more,  and  the  train  pnlls  into  its 
deetination,  the  City  of  Angels,  from  whence  ^ 
side  trips  are  convenient  to  the  old  Missions,  the  i 
mountain  and  ocean  resorts,  the  surf  line  to  San 
Diego,  or  to  Santa  Barbara  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion on  the  coast,  or  boat  to  Santa  Calalina  Island. 
Indeed  tbe  list  is  ample  to  engross  attention  until 
long  after  Jack  Prost  has  left  the  Sast,  when  the 
return  is  gladdened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
sights  missed  at  night  on  the  overland  jonmey  can 
return  trip. 
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The  Belgian  Hare. 


YJk  URTNG  the  present  very  prospetons  con- 
lljjll  dllion  of  the  Belgian  Hare  iDdustry  it 
l^UP  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  review  th« 
aLcp^i  taken  to  bring  it  to  its  prcseat  siaQdlog, 
in  order  that  we  may  the  belter  carry  on  to 
completion  the  work  that  is  already  proving  mo 
fmitful. 

OKIGIW. 

Very  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  Tew 
keen  alndents  of  Nature,  we  are  told,  resided 
in  Belgium,  and  being  favorably  impressed  with 
the  wild  rabbits  of  that  country,  tbey  engaged 
in  a  systetnaiic  crosaing  of  those  animala,  with 
the  object  of  pioduclitg  an  animal  possessing 
all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  vanuns  varie- 
ties, at  tbe  same  time  discardinK  all  the  nnde- 
airable  qualities,  traits  and  markings. 

Practicability  was  a  leading  motive,  as  well 

as  attractive  appearance,  and  the  result  of  the 

nndeneking  wa^  the  proilnclion  of  the  "l*p- 

F.  H.  CRABTBBK.  orinc, "  which  soon  became  domesticated,  and 

proved  to  be  a  most  nserul  little  animal. 

INTRODUcnOK  INTO  ENGLAND. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  century  tbe  Leporine  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land  as  a  prodnrrr  of  meat  food,  and  ohortl^  afterward  it  attracted  the 
•ttcniion  of  tbe  English  fancier.  At  that  time  tbe  fancy  requirementa 
were  merely  traditional,  and  a  common  understanding  of  the  most  ap- 
proved typea  of  the  breed  waa  impossible  under  those  conditions. 

Moreover  the  market  producer  cared  only  for  size  and  vigor,  while  the 
fancier  began  at  this  iKiint  to  proceed  with  bis  line  of  work. 

Tbe  result  was  that  in  several  years  the  breeder<i  of  England  were  con> 
stderably  at  variance  as  regards  the  proper  requirements  of  tbe  Leporine, 
which  led  to  en  effort  by  the  faucier  resulting  in  tbe  adoption  of  a  btand- 
ard  in  1878,  which  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  one  now  in  um. 

This  was  the  original  establishment  of  the  "  Fancy,"  and  tbe  standard 
animil  was  called  the  Belgian  //br^,  the  others  being  called  Flemish 
Giants.     Years  later  a  standard  was  adopted  for  tbe  latter,  which  makes 
them     materially     differ 
from  the   Belgian   Hare, 
and  they  now  have  their 
own     standing    in     tbe 
fancy. 

As  to  the  Belgisn 
Standard,  its  framers 
were  energetic  and  pro- 
greasive,  and  lengthy 
discussions  ensued,  which 
resulted  in  advertising 
tbe  Belgian  and  in  a 
standard  revision  for  the 
better. 

Id  fact  the  revision  was 
so  carefully  handled  that 
nnlil  the  present  day  no 
Important  changes  have 
been  made.  Tbe  revision 
took  place  in  England  in  If 
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«   INTO   AMERICA. 

About  (he  year  1B88  ihe  Btflnimi  tlare  was  brouRht  ta  America  by  the 
late  Mr  E.  M.  HukUcs,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  wliom  muc^h  credit  is  due. 
Mr.  Hughes  was  a  <ine  Scotch  geniltman,  of  a  bi^b  mental  organism,  • 
stanch  admirer  of  his  pets,  a  man  of  generous  disposition,  and  tbrouf;h 
bis  life  lostno  opponuiiitj  to  iQiroduce  his  hobby.  By  his  death  in  1898 
the  fancy  lost   oue  of  its  landmarks. 

He  had  continued  to  make  frequent  importations,  and  had  exhibited  at 
tbe  poultry  abowa  and  assisted  ihc  secretary  of  the  Natl.  Belgian  Hare 
Club  of  America  not  a  little  in  the  primary  worlc  of  the  powerful  or- 
gauizHtion  which  has  been  go  active  in  bringing  the  industry  to  its 
present  slandinf;. 

The  first  organized  attempt  at  introducing  the  animal  into  the  fancy 
waa  the  formation  of  en  association  in  the  Atlantic  States,  called  The 
American  Belgian  Hare  Association,  which  adopted  the  English  atandard 


A  LOS  ANCat.KS  TOPKNOTCHBR. 
Imponed  by  ttic  Ueadoir  Brook  Belgian  Hare  Co. 

and  made  a  commendable  effort,  but  owin);  to  ideas  too  broad  and    di*< 

positions  too  liberal  to  proaiote  the  welfare  of  the  organiiation,  what, 

under  different  conditions,  would  have  meant  success  caused  the  early 

di^miseof  the  association. 

ii  The  second  attempt  at  an  inlroductior 

1897,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  by  a  few  enthusiaiti 

atieiiliou  it  has  since  claimed. 

Their  experience  as  poultry  fancier*,  and  their  observation  of  mistakes 
previously  made,  enabled  ihem  lo  ovetcume  any  difficulties  or  obslaclea 
that  from  time  to  time  have  appeared. 

The  Club  was  calltd  the  Nail  Belgian  Hare  Club  of  America,  and  iU 
objects  were  the  advancement  of  the  BrVian  Hare  industry  throughout 
America  and  to  protect  purchasers  from  fraudulent  treatment. 

The  followine  F,riKli»b  i^tandarc)  was  Hdopted,  together  wilh  the  necea* 
sary  affiiinre  of  ilisquali&caiions,  for  its  iutelligeul  applicaliou,  and  the 
whole  was  named 
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THB  AKBRICAK  STARDAXD  OP  OXCBUBNCB  FOR  BSM^IAN  HARES. 

DUquali/Utttians — i.  Lopped  or  fallen  ear  or  can.  2.  While  front  feet 
or  while  bar  or  ban  on  nine.  3.  Decidedly  wry  front  feet.  4.  Wty 
tail.     A  ipecimen  afaanld  have  the  benefit  of  any  donbt. 

Color — Rich  nifoe  red  (not  dark,  smndgy  color),  carried  well  down 

•idea  and  hindgDatterB,  and  aa  little  white  nader  jaws  aa  poaiible     30 

Ticking — Rather  wavy  appearance  and  plentifnl 15 

5Jbi^«— Bod;— long,  tbin.  well  tacked  up  flank,  and  well  ribbed  up ; 
back — sligbtlf  arched ;  loins — well  rounded,  not  choppy ;  bead- 
rather  lengthy  ;  muscular  cheat ;  tail — straight,  not  screwed; 
and  altOKelher  of  a  racv  appearance 30 

Ears — About  five  inches,  tnin,  well  laced  on  tipa,  and  aa  far  down 
outside  edges  as  poasible ;  good  color  inside  and  outside,  and 
well  aet  on 10 

Eyes — Haxel  color;  large,  round,  bright  and  bold 10 

Legs  and  Feel— Ponfttt  and  legs — long,  atraight,  alender,  well 
colored  and  free  from  white  bars  ;  hind  feet — as  well  colored  as 
possible _     10 

Size — About  eight  pounds 5 

Condition — Not  fat,  bat  flesh  6rm  like  a  race  horse,  and  good  qual- 
ity of  far S 

WUhout  Dewlap 5 

ToUl _ 100 


s  (Incorporated). 

This  at  once  gave  unity  of  purpose,  and  was  followed  np  by  the  ouani- 
mouB  adoption  of  a  acore  card,  originated  by  myself,  at  that  time  secre- 
tary of  tbe  club. 

Recognising  the  twenty-nine  requirementa  of  the  standard  for  the 
animal  and  the  folly  of  allowing  one  requirementto  encroach  on  another 
(each  having  Its  value  in  points  allotted),  the  score  card  was  arranged 
with  twenty-nine  hianka,  each  blank  to  cover  a  seclioual  leqairemeut  of 
the  animal.  The  whole  card  was  arranged  to  include  all  the  necessai^ 
data  connecting  it  with  show-rootn  work,  and  is  in  a  very  compact  form, 
making  tt  fitted  for  either  exhibition  or  private  scoring. 

Tbe  efforts  of  the  club  and  the  application  of  tbe  score-card  were  early 
put  to  test  by  a  rousing  dhow  in  Denver  in  1898,  again  repeated  in  1899, 
and  again  in  lOOOat  Colorado  Springs,  Kanaai  City,  Mo.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. ,  and  the  greatest  exhibition  of  the  kind  over  held  in  the  world  at 
Los  Angeles,  Feb.  Bib,  9th  and  lotfa,  1900. 
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One  of  the  leading  feattiTes 
of  the  Natl.  Clnb  is  lU  splen- 
did system  of  registration  of 
Stock  worthy  such  treatment, 
thereby  preserving  the  correct 
pedigree,  and  affixing  the 
club's  seal  to  the  pedigree 
certificate,  materially  enhsnc- 
ing  the  value  of  snch  animal, 
whether  for  sale  or  used  as  a 

One  of  the  oiost  gigantic 
pieces  of  work  Rccotnplisbed 
by  the  fancy  has  been  the  re- 
daction In  express  ratea.  Some 
two  yean  ago  the  matter  was 
taken  np  jointly  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Natl.  Belgian 
PRIDHAM'S  AjAi,  SCORE  56.  Harc  Club  of  America  and  by 

The  UKbest  Kortae  bock  1»  open  mmprtill™  In    ^*  iecreUry  of  the  Natl.  Pet 

tbe  world.  Stock     Aasoclation.         Every 

effort    was   lued,    the    traffic 

managers  were  plainly  shown  our  intentions,  we  asked  them  to  give  ni  a 

chance  to  show  our  good  faith  In  the  indostry,  and  the  result  was  that  on 

July  Ist,  1B99,  our  express  rates  were  reduced  from  a  double  merchandise 

rate  to  a  one  and  one-half  rate,  and  on  August  18,  1699,  we  were  given  a 

single  merchandise  rate  t^  all  lines  throughout  the  United  States.    So 

much  for  tbe  manner  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished.  &£^ 

We  have  traced  the  industry  from  its  origin.     We  have  seen   it  taken 

from  a  meat  baris,  nDclaoMfied  and  unnoticM,  and  ^evated  to  its  present 

position.     We  have  noted  the  attention  given  tbe  industry  by  the  press 

of  America  from  the  time  that  the  AgriatUure  and  Live-Stock  Herald 
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first  had  the  nerve  to  publish  a  half-tone  of  a  - 
Belgian  to  the  present,  when  the  great  daily 
papers  and  the  leading  and  progressive  mag- 
azines of  America  vie  with  each  other  in  an 
attempt  to  excel  in  the  illustrations  and  reliable 
information  furnished  on  this  most  practical 
industry. 
The  question  is  "What  is  it  coming  to?" 

THB  OUTLOOK. 

The  industry  has  never  had  a  real  boom,  a  yukon  boy 

mushroom  growth,  nor  has  it  reached  unreason-  „  .,    ,     ,  ,  -  \ 

able  proportions.    On  the  other  hand  it  has  had  S;*^i?„\:f,"cTr^'  buciSTS 
a    moot   prosperous   and    healthy  growth,   so  u>s  Aogeles  RabUt  show, 
steady  and  business-like  as  to  inspire  the  con- 
fidence of  the  better  class  of  people,  and  to  interest  large  sums  of  money 
invested  on  a  pnrely  financial  consideration. 

Without  a  solid,  practical  foundation  the  most  fascinating  fancy 
would  soon  waver  and  fall,  and  its  promoters  come  to  grief.  Not  so 
with  one  of  this  character.  This  is  an  industry  in  which  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  are  one  and  the  same  person.  The  animal  needs  no 
space  or  treatment  that  cannot  be  afforded  it  on  the  rear  end  of  a  city 
lot,  and  the  little  time  spent  in  its  care  more  nearly  approaches  recrea- 
tion than  it  does  work.  In  the  enjoyment  ot  this  care  one  never  troubles 
himself  as  to  whether  he  can  dispose  of  his  product.  It  is  for  his  own 
table,  and  in  its  use  he  has  a  dish  dainty,  substantial  and  healthful,  qual- 
ities combined  in  comparatively  few  foods,  and  has  them  at  a  cost  far 
lower  than  that  of  other  choice  meat  foods. 

If  one  cares  to  branch  out  and  exercise  a  little  enterprise  he  will  build 
a  side  line  that,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  lately,  will  soon  warrant 
is  giving  up  even  many  of  the  largest  salaried  positions,  and  devotinf^ 
his  entire  time  to  a  business  of  his  own  that  classes  him  as  an  independ- 
ent proprietor  instead  of  one  dependent  on  a  fluctuating  salary.  Those 
can  be  found  in  Los  Angeles  at  present  whose  sales  are  averaging  from 
$125  to  $900  per  week. 

We  are  occasionally  asked  our  opinion  regarding  prices  in  the  future. 
We  would  say  that  on  average  stock  we  would  not  expect  them  to  ad- 
vance a  great  deal,  but  they  will  fluctuate  somewhat.  On  the  very  best 
specimens  prices  will  continue  to  range  a  little  higher  as  the  fancy 
grows,  as  has  always  been  the  case  with  the  trotting-horse  or  the  show 
specimen  of  practical  live  stock. 

Having  served  two  terms  as  secretary  of  the  Natl.  Club,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  know  that  there  are,  inclusive  of  The  American  Breeders  of 
Belgian  Hares  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  about  fifteen  goo<l  clubs  now  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  country  is  ripe  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  clubs  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  industry  broadcast, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished  short  of  some  three  years  to 
come.  In  the  meantime  the  ones  who  take  the  most  active  part  in  this 
work,  and  who  introduce  the  best  stock,  will  surely  reap  the  richest  re- 
ward. It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  last  year  the  person  who  had  good 
stock  and  advertised  could  have  sold  ten  animals  where  he  has  been 
able  to  supply  one,  and  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing. 

As  to  the  markets  in  the  cities  where  the  flesh  has  once  been  intro- 
duced there  is  always  an  unsupplied  demand  for  it  at  from  17c.  to  20c. 
per  pound,  and  although  the  pedigreed  animal  is  more  largely  in  demand 
the  market  producer  will  for  a  long  time  have  a  **  bonanza.*' 

The  Belgian  Hare  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  almost  any  altitude  or  cli- 
matic condition,  since  his  process  of  fur-production  and  his  moult  are 
Nature's  provisos,  and  since  many  grains,  grasses,  vegetables  and  roots 
are  incluaed  in  his  bill-of-fare. 

D«BT«r,  Colo. 
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A  Grey  Day. 

A  drifting  fog,  blown  ia  from  sea — 

A  sudden  blackness  in  the  sky  ; 
In  motionless  uncertainty 

Familiar  outlines  lie. 
A  formless,  grey,  dividing  bar 

Athwart  the  steadfast  mountain  creeps, 
And  UDSubstautial  summits  fkc 

Float  in  imagined  deeps. 
Swayed  by  irresolute  winds,  it  lifts 

Then  Ealls  again,  inert,  snpine. 
Levels  the  distant  peaks,  and  shifts 

The  vague  horizon  line. 


Answered. 


The  mom  crept  in  and  found  her  dead. 
The  morn  crept  in  upon  onr  tears  ; 
"O  life  of  idle  days  ! "  we  said, 
"0  short  young  life  of  wasted  years  ! 
That  Death  should  close  the  laughing  eyes. 
And  still  the  lips  before  we  knew 
If  through  her  girlhood's  mysteries 
Shone  aught  of  purpose  strong  and  true." 

The  Spring  came  to  her  where  she  slept — 
"  In  flowers  her  nature  blooms,"  we  thought ; 
For  slender  daises  round  her  crept. 
Gay,  with  her  careless  beauty  fraught. 
But  strange  !  we  saw  them  with  a  start, 
We  saw,  and  as  we  looted,  we  knew — 
For  there  above  the  girlish  heart, 
With  upturned  faces,  Panaies  grew. 
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Painting  the  First  Americans. 

BURBANK'S  INDIAN  PORTRAITS. 

RT  is  long" — and  artists  are  often  quite  the  reverse - 
Bnt  being  short  of  money  is  not  half  so  pernicious 
as  being  short  of  wit ;  and  the  ground -floor  diffi- 
culty of  too  many  American  painters  is  that  they  are  sheep- 
like,  whose  most  acute  sense  is  that  of  following.  A  shadow 
could  just  as  easily  get  up  and  walk  away  from  the  man  who 
casts  it,  as  some  of  them  could  strike  out  for  themselves.  A 
politician  goes  to  conventions  only  once  a  year  or  so;  but 
some  painters  go  to  the  conventions  at  the  outset  and  never 
get  back.  Having  achieved  some  recognition  —  their  key  to 
the  doors  of  success — they  promptly  fall  in  behind  the  proces- 
sion of  anemic  ambitions  who  flock  abroad  to  paint  the  South 
of  Prance  about  half  as  well  as  a  Frenchman  of  precisely  the 
same  endowment  can  do  it  —  because  he  understands  the 
country,  and  they  do  not.  They  are  enough  limited  in  their 
styles ;  but  their  worst  handicap  is  their  almost  utter  lack  of 
originality  in  theme.  They  reproduce,  world  without  end,  the 
old  tired  landscapes,  the  overworked  figures  and  faces,  to  which 
they  can  give  nothing  new  save  each  the  little  transparent 
varnish  of  his  individuality.  Doubtless  if  some  philanthro- 
pist would  assemble  in  some  vast  gallery  a  classified  exhibit  of 
the  poverty  of  artists  in  subject— all  the  **  Spring  "  and  '•Rev- 
erie** and  ** Sunset'*  pictures;  all  the  guesswork  landscapes 
and  taxidermist  portraits  ;  all  the  usual  '*  art  product  "  of  our 
painters,  each  sort  in  a  hall  by  itself — doubtless  people  would 
begin  to  realize  the  ghastly  sameness,  the  imitation,  the  lack 
of  originality,  which  mark  the  profession.  There  would  be 
thousands  of  each  class — thousands  of  the  same  sort  of  land- 
scapes, thousands  of  the  same  sort  of  faces.  You  could  tell 
t'other  from  which,  it  is  true.  Even  in  the  same  pod,  the  peas 
are  really  distinguishable,  if  you  look  hard  enough.  But  the 
striking  thing  about  the  whole  exhibition  would  be  the  deadly 
poverty  of  invention,  the  apparent  inability  to  find  subjects 
which  had  not  been  worn  threadbare.  Yet  this  is  not  a  partic- 
ularly monotonous  world,  if  the  artists  would  but  see  it. 

And  the  artists  who  do  see  it  are  at  once  distinguished  amid 
the  ruck.  They  stand  far  above  the  drifters  and  imitators  who 
**  paint  as  well  **  but  cannot  see  anything  new  to  paint.  As  a 
rule,  too,  the  men  who  have  this  sense  and  originality  have 
uncommon  ability  as  well. 

Everyone  knows  that  Remington  is  famous  and  successful 
because  he  found  a  new  field.  Everyone  knows  that  F.  S. 
Church,  and  Bierstadt,  and  Moran,  and  such  men,  came  to 
greatness  by  turning  away  from  the  imitative  flock.  It  is  well 
enough  understood  that  Thos.  Hill's  $25,000  Yosemite  picture 
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would  QOt  have  fetched  so  much  if  he  had  painted  in  its  stead 
the  usual  theme. 

The  West  has  enough  wonders  of  earth  and  sky.  enough 
picturesque  types  of  man  and  beast,  to  keep  all  the  painters 
alive  busy  for  a  century.  They  could  be  so  parceled  out  over 
that  vast  area  as  never  to  tread  on  one  another's  toes  ;  and 
they  could  all  get  something  new  every  time. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  among  artists  that  the  public  is 
afraid  to  buy  anything  too  new.  This  is  partly  true ;  but  it  is 
as  much  the  fault  of  the  artist-crowd  as  of  the  public.  If  the 
artists  would  go  to  painting  fresh  subjects,  the  public  would 
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get  accustomed  to  the  idea,  and  would  favor  it.  One  reason 
why  there  is  no  keener  general  interest  in  painting  is  that  it  is 
so  monotonous. 

Among  the  younger  men  who  have  succeeded  in  part  be- 
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cause  tliey  chose  each  a  field  for  himself,  and  were  competent 
to  exploit  it,  E.  A.  Burbank  ranks  as  one  of  the  strongest. 
Aside  from  his  very  nnusual  technical  ability,  he  has  been  wise 
enough  to  pre-empt  a  field  which  everyone  else  had  not  painted 
a  foot  deep.  He  became  very  favorably  known  by  his  portraits 
of  darkies;  and  a  Burbank  "cuUud  pusson'^is  a  good  pos- 
session in  any  gallery. 


SHD-PE-LA,  OF  MOQDI. 
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But  it  was  logical  that  Mr.  Burbank's  specialization  should 
arrive  at  persons  of  another  color.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Edward 
£.  Ayer  of  Chicago,  first  president  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  a  trustee  of  the  Newberry  Library,  and  collector  and 
owner  of  the  finest  private  library  of  Indian  Americana  in  this 
country.  This  fine  type  of  a  self-made  American,  a  graduate 
of  the  rough  Frontier,  who  applies  his  wealth  to  the  forwarding 
of  scholarship  (for  his  superb  collection  is  accessible  to  scholars), 
is  as  shrewd  as  enthusiastic  in  his  hobby.  Realizing  that  the 
human  document  is  no  less  important  than  the  parchment 
record,  and  is  being  lost,  torn  and  blotted  quite  as  fast ;  and 
having  at  hand  so  competent  a  conservator  of  such  things,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Ayer  would  enlist  his  nephew  in 
a  work  so  necessary  a  complement  of  the  library.  The  transfer 
of  Mr.  Burbank's  activities  from  the  Americanized  Senegambian 
to  the  original  American  has  been  a  distinct  gain  all  around. 
Art  is  the  better  for  it ;  since  the  Indian  is  quite  as  picturesque 
as  the  Negro,  and  more  forceful  if  less  quaint ;  and  science  and 
history  are  seriously  under  obligation  to  the  superb  series  of 
portraits  already  made,  and  in  all  probability  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Mr.  Burbank  has  already  painted  some  hundreds  of 
Indian  portraits,  and  is  rapidly  adding  to  his  catalogue.  He 
has  already  covered  a  large  range,  ethnographically — Apaches, 
Pueblos,  Sioux,  Arapahoes,  Cbeyennes,  Osages,  and  many 
other  tribes.  He  has  in  general  selected  very  characteristic 
types  ;  and  his  portraits  are  done  with  rigorous  exactness.  He 
nothing  extenuates,  nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice.  He  neither 
idealizes  nor  blinks.  From  our  personal  point  of  view  his 
pictures  are  harsh — not  '*  retouched  "  as  we  demand  our  artists 
to  flatter  us,  but  uncompromising  as  a  photograph  made  in 
strong  sunlight.  Popularly,  this  may  give  a  mistaken  impres- 
sion ;  for  many  will  forget  that  one  chief  reason  why  an  Indian 
is  so  much  more  furrowed  and  ugly  than  we  are  is  because  he 
has  no  retoucher  to  make  him  pretty.  But  scientifically  this 
insistence  upon  the  lines  in  which  life  indexes  character,  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  Burbank  preserves  not  only  the  facial  type  with  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  and  sympathy  ;  his  portraits  are  as  well  a 
graphic  and  accurate  record  of  the  characteristic  costumes, 
tribal  and  ceremonial.  This  is  an  uncommon  service,  not  only 
to  the  future  but  to  the  present.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
painters  and  illustrators  seem  to  have  neither  sense  nor  con- 
science about  this  matter.  They  are  as  apt  to  dress  a  Pueblo 
in  a  Pawnee  warrior's  dress,  or  a  Kiowa  in  ancient  Aztec  cos- 
tume, as  anything  else  ;  and  still  more  certain  to  confound  the 
faces.  It  would  not  be  quite  so  ridiculous  to  portray  Quakers 
in  cowboy  garb,  or  Yankees  with  the  physiognomy  of  Italians. 
But  they  do  it,  right  along,  and  never  seem  to  feel  that  they 
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are  either  stupid  or  mendacions.  Bven  Remington  bas  never 
succeeded  in  seeing  past  tbe  first  Indians  who  were  impressed 
on  him,  and  has  northern  warpath  faces  for  every  tribe — some 
of  whom  look  as  mnch  like  his  Sioux  as  a  Dutch  farmer  re- 
sembles a  Kentucky  moonshiner. 

It  is  a  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Burbank's  art  and  cooscieace 
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that  he  sees  these  vital  differentiations  and  regards  them.  He 
is  by  odds  the  most  successful  thus  far  of  all  who  have  at- 
tempted Indian  portraiture.  His  work  has  historic  truth  and 
value  for  which  we  seek  in  vain,  from  Catlin  down  to  date,  for 
a  parallel.  As  Lungren  is  doing  the  best  and  truest^ work  yet 
done  on  the  Southwestern  arid  landscapes  and  atmospheres,  so 
Burbank  is  easily  master  of  Indian  faces.  Many  of  his  por- 
traits are  widely  known  by  the  admirable  •*  color-type "  re- 
productions of  them  which  have  been  issued  by  a  Chicago 
house  ;  a  collection  almost  as  interesting  to  the  art-lover  and 
the  layman  as  to  the  historian  or  ethnologist. 

Mr.  Burbank  wasjborn  in  Harvard,  111.,  and  began  his  art- 
training  in  the  old  Academy  of  Design,  Chicago,  in  1874.  He 
studied  in  Munich  from  1886  to  1892.  Admirably  grounded 
in  character  portraiture  by  his  long  and  highly  successful 
studies  of  Negro  types,  he  presently  turned  westward  and  be- 
gan on  Indians  in  Oklahoma,  thence  working  north- 
west into  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Nez  Perce  country. 
Later  he  traveled  much  among  the  Southwestern  Apaches, 
Navajos  and  Pueblo  stocks — particularly  the  Moquis,  Zufiis 
and  Queres — and  again  among  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  the 
Arapahoes,  Osages,  Ogallalla  Sioux,  and  so  on.  He  has 
painted  most  of  the  more  famous  chiefs — Geronimo,  the  last 
Apache  genius,  many  times — and  a  great  store  of  typical  men, 
women  and  children.  Without  the  least  disparagement  to  the 
art  of  Brush,  Farny,  Remington,  and  others,  and  not  forget- 
ting the  powerful  sculptures  of  Proctor,  Kemeys,  Boyle,  Dal- 
lin  and  MacNeil,  it  is  entirely  within  bounds  to  say  that  no 
one  has  at  all  rivaled  Burbank  as  a  historical  painter  of  In- 
dians. And  as  he  is  a  young  man  still,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect of  him  a  great  increase  in  his  lead.  He  has  taken  up, 
barely  in  time — for  all  the  Indianness  of  the  First  Ameri- 
cans is  disappearing  wonderfully  fast — one  of  the  least  hack- 
neyed, most  picturesque  and  most  important  fields  possible  to 
American  art.  And  he  has  proved,  very  emphatically,  his  en- 
tire competence  to  dominate  it. 

Incidentally,  one  reason  why  Mr.  Burbank  can  paint  In- 
dians lies  back  of  his  fingers,  and  was  not  learned  in  the  art 
schools.  He  can  not  only  see  but  understand.  They  are  to 
him  not  merely  line  and  color,  but  human  character.  More  ig- 
norant people,  who  fancy  that  aborigines  are  not  quite  men 
and  women,  might  be  enlightened — if  anything  can  enlighten 
them — by  talk  with  this  unassuming  painter.  His  ethnologic 
horizon  is  not  scientifically  exhaustive  ;  but  he  has  got  far 
enough  to  understand  the  fact  of  human  nature — and  this  is 
much  deeper  in  wisdom  than  many  who  pass  for  scientists,  and 
write  monographs  of  large  words,  ever  wade.  One  could  make 
a  very  interesting  story  of  Burbank 's  experiences  and  impres- 
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sioDs  in  this  career  of  painting  lodiaos  ;  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance, in  one  way.Lbut  enabled  by  unspoiled  eyes  to  arrive  at 
the  foundations  of  comprehensioD.  C.  F.  L. 

Birds  of  Southern  California. 

Aulhirrs  ofOur  Ftatheied  Fritndl  " 
THE   TOWHEE. 

There  is  no  more  lovable  bird  in  all  Soathem  California 
than  Anthony's  Towhee.     He  is  sometimes  called  "the  brown 
robin,"  on  account  of  a  fancied  likeness  to  the  common  robin. 
The  towhee  is  of  a  dull  brown  in  color,  save  a  rusty  red  or 
tawny  patch  under  the  tail,  and  a  mottled  throat-patch  not  ob- 
servable at  a  distance.    The  bill  is  short  and  conical,  and  when 
on  the  ground  the  bird  appears  to  rest  its  breast  on  its  feet, 
giving  it  a  squatty  figure.     The  towhee  is  not  admired  for  its 
song,  since  an  abrupt  metallic  chirp  is  as  much  as  it  seems  to 
,    know.  It  is  for 
its   gentle  and 
fearless  charac- 
ter that  it  is  ap> 
predated.  The 
towhee  may  be 
seen  anywhere 
iu  the  arroyos 
and     foothills, 
but  is  at  home 
in     anybody's 
grounds,  where 
its     confidence 
attracts  the  at- 
tention      of 
strangers.       It 
is    seldom    on 
the  wing,  never 
very    high    in 
air,      choosing 
to  walk  rather   . 
than    fly.       It 
will  not  fly  un- 
less    cornered. 
When  running, 
it  hops  rapidly, 
with  a  sidewise 
appearance 
like  a  dog  on  a 

C. ■- Itaf1« Kbi. m        TOWHEE— FROM  LIFE,  trot.       It     re- 
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minds  one  of  domestic  fowls,  for  it  is  always  with  them 
scratching  in  the  litter  of  the  stables.  It  runs  in  and  out  of 
the  brush  or  woodpiles  like  a  mouse,  and  loves  to  stay  under 
the  orange  trees  scratching  among  the  leaves  and  mulching. 
One  might  take  the  sound  it  makes  to  be  that  of  some  large 
bird  or  animal ;  and,  peeping,  be  surprised  by  the  tiny  plump 
creature  making  the  leaves  fly  in  all  directions.  It  is  confiding, 
and  loves  to  wait  at  the  door  or  window  for  crumbs,  preferring 
sweet  cookie  to  bread,  and  picking  at  tiny  green  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  appear  in  the  lettuce  bed. 

We  have  many  times  brushed  a  towhee  from  the  doorsteps 
when  opening  the  screen,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  catch 
them  in  the  woodshed  where  they  are  sure  to  forget  at  what 
particular  spot  they  gained  admittance  and  fly  distractedly  in 
all  directions.  If  it  were  not  for  our  door  and  window  screens 
the  towhees  would  occupy  our  homes  with  us.  In  spite  of 
their  usual  dull  color  we  have  known  one  exception.  This  in- 
dividual bird  had  three  white  feathers  in  one  wing  which  were 
moulted  and  re-appeared  for  four  successive  years.  The  sexes 
of  this  species  are  not  distinguishable.  The  towhee  breeds 
mostly  in  April  and  May,  choosing  shrubs  or  low  trees  for  its 
nesting  places.  The  nest  is  of  twigs,  grass,  paper  and  string, 
lined  with  any  soft  material.  One  pair  of  towhees  chose  the 
fur  from  a  buffalo  skin  hung  out  on  the  balcony  for  an  airing. 
Others,  the  hairs  from  a  very  old  elk  skin.  Stray  hairs  from 
horses'  tails  are  most  often  used,  and  we  have  often  picked  up 
these  and  hung  them  upon  trees  or  posts  on  purpose  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  towhees  and  other  birds.  One  may  induce 
the  birds  to  use  all  sorts  of  odd  material  in  nest-building  by 
anticipating  their  needs  and  beginning  in  time. 

The  towhee  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  specked  with  black  and 
brown  on  a  pale-bluish  ground.  The  young  tumble  out  of  the 
nest  early,  and  may  be  picked  up  almost  anywhere  in  the 
season.  Indeed,  at  nesting-time,  in  a  Southern  California 
garden  in  which  birds  are  numerous,  the  entire  time  of  a 
trained  nurse  might  be  employed  in  caring  for  helpless  little 
ones. 

Unlike  the  mockers,  who  tell  all  about  their  nest  before  you 
ask  them,  the  towhees  are  shy  and  quiet.  We  have  seen  them 
fly  far  past  the  nest  and  back  again  several  times  with  food  in 
their  bills  to  be  quite  certain  they  are  not  observed.  They  may 
be  sitting  in  a  bush,  or  a  tuft  of  pampas  grass,  or  an  orange 
tree  and  speak  not  a  word  though  you  could  touch  them  with 
your  hand,  until  you  look  straight  at  them,  when  they  will 
whisk  away  with  their  familiar  chirp.  The  young  go  about 
very  much  as  the  mockers,  teasing  for  food,  but  in  a  less  noisy 
and  insistent  way.  They  become  self-supporting  much  earlier 
in  life.    Since  they  are  not  sin|[ers,  no  one  cages  these  birds  ; 
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and  yet  their  enemies  must  be  many,  for  there  seem  to  be  no 
more  towhees  in  the  garden  this  year  than  last,  although  we 
knew  of  six  nests. 

Still,  not  all  the  birds  we  miss  have  died  an  unnatural 
death.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
young  birds  scatter  out  to  find  ''  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new."  They  seek  to  make  new  acqtuiintanoes  and  to  see  the 
country  for  themselves  like  any  sensible  people. 


^ 
/ 


In   Western   Letters 

^itHE  other  night,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  late  of  Cornell, 
^*j       now  president  (blest  be  the  luck !)  of  the  University  of 

^  California,  was  expressing  to  me  his  great  surprise  at 
finding  in  California  such  a  collection  of  paintings  as  Irving 
M.  Scott,  the  builder  of  the  **  Oregon,"  has  hung  in  his 
home  in  San  Prandsco.  Perhaps  the  surprise  was  not  alto- 
gether the  newly  escaped  Easterner's  wonder  at  discovering 
among  us  the  evidences  of  civilization.  It  may  be  that  just 
such  a  collection,  in  taste  and  cost,  is  a  trifle  unexpected  any- 
where. The  Baltimore  'prentice  boy,  who  has  grown  up  in  a 
more  generous  land  to  be  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
shipyards  in  America,  could  probably  afford  to  '*  match"  cop- 
pers or  canvasses  with  the  average  New  York  virtuoso. 

But  the  striking  thing  to  me  is — ^though  it  does  not  surprise 
me — that  in  this  noble  company  of  Murillos,  Rembrandts,  Vel- 
asquez, Constables,  Romneys,  Ruysdaels,  and  that  category, 
one  California  artist  is  absolutely  at  home.  Mr.  Scott  has 
many  Keiths;  and  *'The  Dawn,"  particularly,  hung  where 
it  is  exposed  to  the  most  merciless  comparison  with  these 
masters,  holds  its  head  as  high  as  any  of  them.  It  is  a  crucial 
test  to  put  any  modem  artist  to  ;  but  Wm.  Keith  can  afford  to 
stand  it.  One  reason  is  that  he  is  unspoiled  by  the  modem 
commercialism.  He  paints  as.  the  immortals  painted — as  all 
must  paint  who  are  to  be  immortal — with  absolute  sincerity  as 
well  as  mastery.  He  produces  more,  probably,  than  any  two 
other  painters  in  America — certainly  as  much  as  any  three 
pot-boilers — and  none  of  it  calico.  He  can  do  it  because  he  is 
full  of  material.  He  is  never  pumping  from  a  dry  reservoir, 
A  long  life  of  strenuous  study  and  activity  has  equipped  him, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  more  astonishing  or  more  inspiring  than 
to  see  him  create  enduring  pictures  as  rapidly  as  another  man 
w.ould  make  sketches.  And  a  man  turned  of  60,  grcwing 
every  day  !  Keith  is  doing  nobler  work  than  ever  before — ^in- 
creasing a  range  of  technic  already  marvelous,  gaining  higher 
mastery  yet  of  the  colors  in  which  he  was  already  a  wizard, 
and  unspoiled  as  a  child. 
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f- ■■«•""•-'*>■  WM.  KKTTH.  Piwto  »i  c.  r.  1, 

There  is  mcidentally  a  notable  Keith  boom,  as  people  who 
do  not  have  to  wait  to  be  told  by  a  $io  reporter  what  art  is, 
are  discovering  this  painter  who  is  not  a  politician.  Coltis  P. 
Huntington,  who  did  not  wait  for  the  crowd,  has  added  to  his 
Keiths  the  magnificent  "  In  the  High  Sierras."  Henry  Selig- 
man,  the  New  York  banker,  has  recently  purchased  "  Ro- 
mance ;"  and  "Snnset  ic  the  Woods"  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Schiff,  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  A  good 
many  other  fat  sales — and  $3,500  and  $5,000  are  rotund  figures 
for  an  American  artist,  tiiough  cheap  enough  for  a  typical 
Keith — are  enconraging  tokens  that  the  recognition  of  real  art 
though  delayed,  cannot  be  denied,  by  remoteness.  And  for 
those  who  would  just  as  soon  know  now  as  twenty  years  from 
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now  (when  they  will  have  to),  it  may  be  repeated  that  the 
greatest  American  landscape  painter,  the  most  creative,  the 
most  prophetic,  the  most  varied  and  the  most  masterful,  lives 
in  California,  and  does  not  charlatan  nor  log-roll  nor  play  to 
the  galleries.  He  just  paints — as  the  same  breed  of  men,  now 
mostly  extinct,  did  300  years  ago. 

The  same  blanc-mange  mentality  which  in  America  could 
not  see  Joaquin  Miller's  poetry  for  his  boots,  and  in  England 
saw  his  poetry  mostly  through  his  boots,  still  shivers  with  its 
old  intelligence — when  the  table  is  shaken.  It  has  always 
made  genius  uncomfortable  and  itself  content.  For  nothing 
is  so  content  as  mediocrity,  dim  forever  to  the  fact  that  since 
long  before  Solomon  it  has  been  a  quenchless  laughter  to  Them 
that  Live.  And  that  is  the  only  way  to  take  it — laughing. 
This  would  be  an  unbearable  world,  even  to  its  Maker,  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  see  the  humor  of  the  people  who  press 
their  autumn  minds  between  discarded  pages  and  forget  God 
in  conforming  to  some  confident  tumble-bug's  version  of  God. 
They  are  funny  all  the  time.  Doubtless  they  were  foreor- 
dained to  be.  And  the  funniest  thing  about  comn^n-plaoe 
people  is  their  terror  of  whatever  is  uncommon.     Particularly 

in  brains. 

* 

It  has  a  good  deal  interested  me  to  observe  the  effect  of 
Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  on  the  average  intelligence.  Symp- 
tomatically  the  rabies  resembles  hydrophobia — ^reading  *  'brains' ' 
for  '*  water."  It  is  marked  by  slaver,  gnashing  of  teeth,  bris- 
tling of  hair  and  a  blind  desire  to  bite.  I  have  observed  ex- 
cellent people — who  make  good  bread,  keep  their  feet  off  the 
table,  and  cure  insomnia  at  the  sewing  circle  with  papers 
written  down  from  the  encyclopedia — go  rabid  at  the  bare  sight 
or  sound  of  her  name.  And  it  is  always  amusing  since  I  know 
her  and  know  them. 

This  does  not  refer  at  all  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  sit  on 
the  jury.  It  does  not  indicate  that  a  scientist  may  not  some- 
times shrug  at  Mrs.  Stetson's  science.  As  to  her  equivalent 
balance  I  have  myself  had  at  times  considerable  concern — as 
one  might  have  for  a  good  many  other  people,  if  their  minds 
were  of  a  sort  to  make  it  matter  in  the  least  whether  they 
balance  or  not.  With  her  theory  of  certain  literary  workman- 
ship— white-hot  metal  in  a  sand  mold,  and  no  filing — I  have 
no  sympathy  whatever.  It  has  several  times  occurred  to  me 
that  if  we  were  both  chained  pretty  short  to  the  same  tree  I 
should  be  likely  to  break  the  tree  ;  since  so  long  as  the  stump 
held,  I  should  have,  for  very  shame's  sake,  to  be  continually 
smarter  than  is  either  normal  or  comfortable  to  me  at  a  stretch. 
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CHARLOTTE  PBBEINS 

But  one  can  be  nu^fiianinioas  enough  to  forgive  someone  else 
for  being  br^bter. 

A  brain  of  ber  sort  merits  some  patience — and  is  sure  to 
have  it  from  those  who  have  any  of  their  own.  Its  vagaries 
are  less  structural  than  environmental— physical  disinherit- 
ance, years  of  ill-health,  certain  inexperiences,  certain  hyper> 
esthesias.  But  its  temper  is  intrinsic,  and  Damascene.  Any 
Yankee  would  ^ve  to  boot  for  such  a  blade  a  whole  community 
arsenal  of  bread-knives — and  get  the  Yankee  end  of  the  bar- 
gain. It  Is  an  edge  almost  unearthly  sharp.  Mrs.  Stetson 
does  not  by  any  means  see  everything ;  but  what  she  sees  is 
as  by  a  lightning  flash.  I  do  not  know  anyone  else  whatever 
who  can  put  so  much  into  so  few,  so  simple,  words.  The 
last  two  lines  of  her  poem  in  a  recent  Cosmopolilan  are  a 
ixa  example.  Her  faults  are  generally  those  of  youth.  She 
was  bom  in  iS6o,  but  she  is — and  is  like  to  remain— emi- 
nently young.  And  the  best  test  of  her  outcome  is  the  evident 
process  of  adjustment.  She  is  growing  in  balance  without 
loss  of  fire.     When  any  who  are  seriously  disturbed  by  her 
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manage  to  write  any  book  so  grave,  so  bigb-thinking,  and  so 
far-thinking  that  any  serious  tribonal  will  compare  it  inda- 
sively  with  John  Stnart  Mill,  they  will  have  a  better  title  to 
their  disturbance. 

Since  people  who  ofiend  are  criticised  always  in  terms  tbe 
ofiended  can  understand,  it  seems  to  me  fit  to  remark  tbat  Mrs. 
Stetson  is  a  good  woman  in  spite  of  her  intellect.  This  is 
germane,  because  some  suspect  that  because  her  head  is  difier- 
ent  from  theirs  so  must  ber  moral  standards  be.  She  is  not 
even  an  Unnatural  Mother,  as  I  have  heard  her  called  by 
many  good  ladies  whose  diildren  are  hired  out  to  be  in- 
structed by  strangers  five  days  a  week.  I  cannot  even  find 
her  dangerously  subversive.  What  is  unsound  in  her  work 
will  fall  of  its  own  weight.  What  is  mere  theory  most  stand 
the  test  of  proof.  The  vital  thing  about  her  is  tbat  she  has 
the  wherewithal  to  think,  and  uses  it ;  and  makes  other  people 
go  through  more  or  less  of  the  motions,  according  to  their 
equipment. 

Mrs.  Stetson  is  of  the  family  of  Lyman  Beecher,  Henty 
Ward  Beecher,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — all  of  them  rather 
disqtuetous  to  napping  intelligences.  She  has  already  proved 
title  to  her  inheri- 
tance ;  and  so  long 
as  she  is  showing 
visible  signs  of  gain 
in  poise,  perhaps  it 
will  be  just  as  welt 
for  us  to  pardon 
the  lady  for  having 
brains ;  and  to  wait 
with  some  hope  to 
see  what  she  will 
do  with  them. 


George  Bird  Gtin- 
uell,  whose  sump- 
tuous volume,  TAe 
Indians  of  Today, 
is  noticed  on  an- 
other page,  bas 
long  been  known 
as  among  the  most 
competent  of  Amer- 
ican writers  on  the 
aborigine,  and 
D  GRiMNELL.  among  the  most  in- 
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teresting.  His  books  of  Paw- 
nee and  Blackfeet  tiles,  bis 
powerful  Tolome  in  tbe  '  'Story 
of  the  West  series,"  and  the 
present  impressive  folio,  are  all 
to  be  ranked  with  the  best 
popular  works  in  this  field. 
An  attractive  writer,  a  close 
and  JQst  observer,  and  for 
thirty  years  in  personal  touc^ 
with  Indians  of  many  tribes, 
he  has  acquired  a  great  store 
of  material  as  valuable  as  it  is 
entertaining.  His  intimacy 
dates  back  to  times  when  Indi- 
ans, cowboys  and  miners  were 
still  wild,  and  the  West  had 
not  yet  been  shorn  of  its 
woolUness ;  and  he  has  kept 
pace  with  the  startling  changes 
of  the  years  since.      A  New  J*ck  london. 

Yorker  bom  and  bred,  a  Yale 

graduate  (1870),  be  went  direct  from  college  to  tbe  outer  West 
with  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh's  first  Yalj  Scientific  Expedition.  The 
party  was  gone  six  months,  and  got  as  far  as  California.  He 
was  naturidist  of  the  first  exploring  party  that  went  into  the 
Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  under  Gen.  Caster  in  1874  ;  and  next 
year  of  Gen.  Ludlow's  expedition  to  the  then  almost  unknown 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  These  travels  in  his  yonng  man- 
hood were  enough  to  inoculate  him  thoroughly  and  perma- 
nently with  the  frontier  spirit,  and  to  make  legible  to  him  the 
literary  and  human  interest  of  the  aborigine.  Ever  since  that 
time  he  has  kept  up  his  field  studies,  sallying  as  often  as  pos- 
sible from  tbe  metropolis  to  leom  and  grow  in  the  lodges  of  his 
brown  friends.  He  has  visited  most  of  the  Western  tribes,  and 
in  some  of  them  is  very  thoroughly  at  home.  Many  years 
^o  he  was  chosen  head  chief  of  the  Blackfcet,  succeeding  old 
White  Calf.  Above  all,  he  has  acquired  a  deep  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  Indian  charaeter — Its  weakness,  its  virtue,  its 
strong,  full  humanity — and  has  interpreted  It  with  skill  and 
Eaimess. 

Jack  Ivondon  Is  an  Oakland,  Cal.,  youngster,  not  yet  35, 
who  has  "had  his  share"  of  adventuring-on-purpose,  and  who 
has  rather  more  than  his  share  of  gift  to  put  his  experience 
into  generic  shape.  A  good  many  boys  pursue  themselves 
about  the  wharf-ratteries  of  San  Francisco  without  serious  ad* 
vantaging  of  them  ;  and  some  run  away  "before  tbe  mast," 
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or  tnm  hobo  on  land,  and  still  are  not  oatfitted  to  cross  the 
Uterar7  CbillEooL  With  Mr.  London,  however,  these  vagaries 
seem  to  have  been  illamioative  and  profitable.  His  shott 
stories,  collated  in  TAe  Son  of  the  Wolf,  show  a  most  tin- 
common  fist  for  his  age.  The;  are  strong,  elemental  and 
nnnsually  well  poised.  Here  and  there  Is  a  crudity  ;  and  the 
general  keynote  of  the  cxmqueringness  of  the  Saxon  savors  a 
whit  of  yonth — an  immaturity,  however,  shared  by  many  whose 
beads  are  grey,  outside  at  least.  But  the  general  grip  and 
swing  of  things — the  point  of  view,  the  hancUcraft  ai^  die  re- 
straint of  these  nine  stories  are  fine  and  mtiscular,  and  not  at 
alt  unbearded.  For  a  first  book,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  very 
direct  promise, 

Mr.  London  has  been  to  school  to  hard  work  and  roving — 
ranch  hand,  deep-water  sailor,  tramp,  Klondike  fortune-hunter — 
and  not  In  vain.  A  grammar-school  education,  a  year  in  the 
high  school,  and  less  than  a  year  at  the  State  Univer^ty,  com- 
prise his  "  kit;"  but  he  has  hewn  good  timber  and  plenty  of 
it,  for  material.  And  he  is  evidently  one  of  the  fellows  who 
can  do  more  with  a  jack  knife  and  a  hammer  than  many  with 
a  whole  carpenter's  chest  of  tools.  He  has  returned  from 
vi^abondage  and  is  now  writing  in  Oakland.  His  book  has 
notice  elsewhere.        ^^_^__^_^^__  ^-  *"■  ^- 

Thk  Story  of  Cyrus  Hawk 


igSrtHB  sttperintendent  of  tbe  leaerration  Indian  boarding-achool  Mt 

nS^  *    in  his  6kB  office,  the  first  day  of  achool,  enrolling  pnpila,  liaten- 

X      ins  to  complainti  mod  request)  from  the  Indian  parents.    Now 

the  little  office  is  fall,  and  many  relative*  of  the  one  child 

brought  to  scbool  (or  the  first  time  are  obliged  to  stand  ont  of  doot*. 


c  K.  DiTii  bi' ro'  SIOUX  CAMP  LIFE. 

Is  plftin  statement  Of  IictlB  bran  offlcl&l  In  ihe  govemm 


THE  STORY  OF  CYRUS  HAWK. 


D.  ■  DM.  Int.  o>.  ^  aionx  HotiB. 

The  child  in  qaettion  is  an  only  son  close  on  to  eight  yean,  but  the 
Indian  agent  and  superintendent  have  until  now  been  stood  off  on  the 
lepreseatations  of  both  father  and  mother  that  the  boy  was  but  fonc 
jtan  old.  The  size  of  the  child  will  admit  of  this  old  subterfuge  no 
longer,  and  the  child  is  next  taken  to  the  Agency  physician  and  is  pro- 
nounced in  good  health.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  give  up 
their  idol— to  place  him  in  that  Indian  univenity,  where  Indian  tradi- 
tions will  be  set  aside,  and  the  "  whitemau's  rood  "  pointed  out  to  this 
child  of  URtnre.  The  first  thing  seems  to  be  a  name.  The  father  is 
The- Hawk-that-flies-s wilt,  by  which  surname  he  is  known.  The 
mother  has  her  own  individual  name  —  Tbe-woman-that-gathers- 
buffalo- berries,  bnt  the  son — alaa,  he  is  non-oomen.  Now  the  genioa  of 
the  Buperintendent  ia  shown.  There  are  already  in  school  a  Peter,  John, 
Joseph,  Henry,  etc.,  and  the  parents  are  treated  to  a  sample  lot  of 
names,  all  of  which  they  vainly  fail  to  prooonnce.  At  last  the  name  of 
Cyms  is  selected.  The  Indian  father  is  told  that  many,  many  moons 
ago  there  was  a  great  white  chief  called  Cyrus,  which  fact  pleases  the 
parents,  and  they  together  repeat  the  name  which  with  them  becomes 
Slilas. 

Now  comes  the  trying  ordeal.  Cyrus  has  long  tangled  hair,  not  un- 
like Absalom's  of  old,  faded,  to  be  enre,  from  running  in  the  sun  and 
the  absence  of  headgear.  Cyrus  must  part  with  his  locks,  and  the 
school  barber,  armed  with  combs,  scissors,  clippers,  etc. ,  takes  our  boy 
in  hand.    When  heemergesfroranndertbecloth  his  head  is  neatly  set  off 
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with  a  Pitzsimmon*  cut  with  juBt  a  faint  stieaik 
of  yellow  ochic  to  malk  the  foimer  partiugr 
place  and  wonted  decoration.  The  nextatep 
in  the  evolution  of  Cyms  ia  an  jntrodnctlott  to 
the  boys'  matron,  who  before  supplying  onr 
protege  with  new  fresh  clothing,  pops  him  into 
tbe  hath  tnb,  where  he  is  acinbbed  with  soap 
and  water  and  a  coarar  brush  nntil  he  sheds 
tean  aa  well  as  cnticle.  When  he  emerges 
from  the  bath  he  is  dteseed  in  clean  cotton 
nnderwcar,  knee- pants,  blouse- waist,  ribbed- 
hose,  States  prison  shoes,  and  a  thirty-nine 
cent  wool  hat.  Cytua  ia  no  longer  tbe  camp 
boy,  but  presents  a  striking  difference  com- 
pared to  those  steadily  coming  in  for  a  like 
treatment.  The  sad  parents  with  a  little  bundle 
of  old  clothing  depart.  Sad  indeed  are  their 
hearts.  Six  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
all  are  now  dead  excepting  Cyrns.  Two  of  the 
eldest  died  away  from  home  in  an  Eastern 
school  among  strangers  in  a  distant  State. 

Soon  tbe  snpper  bell  rings  and  the  boys  are 
lined  up  and  marched  to  a  spacious  hall,  where 
neat  tables  with  white  spreads,  high- back 
cbaita,  and  a  plain  bat  tempting  snpper  sur- 
prise our  boy  Cyrus.  While  they  stand  with 
bowed  heads,  grace  is  said  by  tbe  matron,  and 
at  tbe  tap  of  tbe  bell  all  are  seated.  All  is  new 
to  Cyma  ;  the  napkin  is  tucked  under  his  chin, 
and  he  ia  helped  to  meat,  bread  aud  potatoes, 
and  given  a  cup  of  milk  ;   he  eats  as  he  sees 

When  at  retiring  time  onr  boy  is  taken  into 
the  fresh  dormitory  with  its  double  row  of  white  single  beds,  he  is  in  a 
new  world ;  tncked  between  white  sheets  be  doses  bia  eyes,  but  can 
only  see  the  home  tepee,  the  smoke  ascending  and  passing  out  the 
top,  and  his  heart  is  aad ;  he  sheds  silent  tears  as  he  thinks  of  father 
and  mother. 

On  the  morrow  he  is  taken  to  the  kindergarten,  where  he  becomes  • 
close  observer.  Tbe  children's  plays  and  antics  remind  him  of  the 
dance  which  he  has  so  often  seen,  and  at  which  he  and  other  children 
have  played.  In  time  he  learns  to  akip,  to  march,  and  to  play  the  little 
childish  games,  and  to  sing  after  a  faahion  the  kindergarten  songs, 
"Did  you  ever  see  a  loasie,"  etc. 

Time  Qies.  Cyrns  growa  to  be  a  big  boy,  and  is  now  in  the  higher 
clasaes.  He  studies  the  geography  of  his  country,  reads  alMUt  the  Span- 
ish war,  and  fain  would  be  a  bero  like  Hobson.  He  is  ap[>renticed  to 
the  shoe  shop,  learns  to  make  and  repair  shoes,  to  make  harness,  and  in 
tbe  anmmer  works  on  the  school  (arm. 

At  eighteen  Cyrus  joins  a  party  of  Indian  boys  and  girls  and  goes 
for  a  three  yeara'  term  to  an  Eaatem  school,  where  he  is  told  much 
may  be  learned,  where  he  will  come  more  directly  into  contact  with 
civilization  and  American  citizenship.  At  first  frequent  letters  come 
t)ack  to  his  old  friends  telling  how  much  he  enjoys  his  new  school-life. 
Then  there  comes  an  interval  of  several  months  in  which  no  letters  are 
received.  At  last  a  letter  is  received  in  which  he  tells  of  having  been 
bound  ont  to  a  New  England  fanner  for  six  months,  and  of  having  re- 
ceived a  stipend  of  six  dollars  a  month  for  his  services.  He  also  knows 
that  the  pay  is  small  compared  to  what  a  common  herder  receives  in 
his  own  country,  which  is  not  less  than  thirty  and  often  forty  dollars 
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pet  month,  bnt  he  ta  told  that  this  ie  education,  Puritanic  education, 
in  which  the  entire  time  is  spent  at  work,  so  mnch  so  that  Cjtns  in  six 
months  has  not  found  time  to  write.  Now  his  letters  come  oftener,  for 
be  is  back  at  school ;  he  writes  about  placing  in  the  band  ;  haa  joined 
a  debating  society,  and  tells  about  discussing  the  Indian  and  Negro 
qneation.  Another  letter  tells  his  friends  that  he  has  been  taken  into 
Ule  football  team  ;  that  as  a  mult  he  is  snfieriug  from  a  fiactured  collar 
bone.  The  letten  come  less  frequently,  and  there  is  a  long  time  in 
which  no  letters  are  received.  At  last  an  official  letter  to  the  new  agent 
informs  his  friends  that  one  Cyrus  Hawk  is  sick  and  will  be  sent  home 
the  first  of  the  month  ;  that  he  is  suffering  from  pulmonary  troubles, 
and  that  it  is  ihonght  that  a  change  of  climate  may  do  him  good. 
Cyrus  arriyes  home  after  an  absence  of  over  two  years,  broken  in  health, 
and  is  sent  to  the  hospital.  His  fsther  has  been  dead  for  nearly  one 
year  and  his  mother  has  married  again.  Gyms  is  nittaont  a  home  or 
relatives  to  welcome  him.  He  has  forgotten  mnch  of  reservation  life, 
and  now  despondent,  grieved  by  the  loss  of  his  father,  and  broken  in 
health,  he  gradnally  sinks  lower  and  lower  until  about  Christmaa  time 
he  is  called  to  rest  with  his  fathers  and  ancestors — the  bedouins  of  the 

Such  ia  the  tnte  story  of  Cyrus  Hawk,  and  of  his  kind. 
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Lame  Dancing-Masters. 

AN    INDIAN    VIEW    OF   GOVERNMENT   SCHOOLS.* 

WE   *' Red  Men"  are  taken  to  be  educated,  enlightened, 
made  into  citizens,  taught  to  take  our  place  in  the 
world.    To  do  this  work  upon  us,  the  government 
pays  a  small  army  of  men  and  women. 

Are  we  educated  ?  Yes,  but  how  ?  Can  a  lame  man  teach 
dancing  ?  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  our  teachers  are 
lame  dancing-masters,  and  it  is  lame  dancing  they  teach. 

There  is  the  School  Parmer,  who  instructs  us.  Is  he  a  man 
who  has  ever  farmed  in  this  locality  or  anywhere  under  similar 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  ?  No,  indeed !  Has  he  ever 
been  able  to  make  a  living  at  farming  anywhere  ?  Preposter- 
ous !  That  is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  would  be  chosen.  A 
man  need  not  have  farmed  to  pass  a  dvil-service  fieumer's  ex- 
amination. Indian  schools  are  not  ''business."  If  the 
white-vest  farmer  cannot  raise  his  own  horse-feed — and  gener- 
ally he  cannot — the  government  furnishes  it.  But  he  teaches 
us  to  plow,  rake,  harrow,  sow,  plant,  cultivate.  How  profit- 
able— as  we  never  realize  a  harvest  under  his  instructions ! 

We  learn  to  garden  as  usefully.  Beans  are  much  eaten  in 
all  the  schools — a  chief  article  of  diet.  They  are  all  pur- 
chased— though  'most  any  land  would  raise  beans,  and  all 
schools  have  land  that  would.  We  eat  beef  and  mutton — ^but 
are  we  taught  to  raise  our  own  cattle  and  sheep  ?  Only  in  a 
few  schools.  We  eat  dried  fruit  the  year  round  in  schools, 
where  the  neighboring  farmers  have  abundance  of  fresh  fruit. 

Manual  training — is  it  taught  by  a  skillful  workman  who 
has  made  a  living  at  his  trade,  as  cabinet-maker,  joiner,  smith  ? 
None  of  these.  Too  often  the  teacher  is  a  woman,  who  could 
not  sell  all  the  bric-a-brac  she  ever  made  for  enough  to  buy  a 
summer  hat.  If  the  teacher  is  a  man,  he  is  generally  as  use- 
less. If  he  hadn't  a  job  teaching  others  the  trade,  he  couldn't 
get  a  living.  Manual  training  in  many  of  our  schools  is 
merely  to  occupy  our  hands,  and  make  us  content.  It  asks  no 
practical  questions  of  cost  of  material,  time  employed,  useful- 
ness of  the  finished  article. 

We  saw  wood,  or  clean  sewers  or  sink-holes  for  &tigue 
duty,  so  that  we  may  always  have  all  the  distate  for  such  work 
that  the  penal  idea  can  pile  upon  its  general  unpleasantness. 
We  "clean  yard"  in  much  the  same  spirit.  Some  boys  are 
made  to  read  their  bibles  as  a  punishment.  This  is  a  good 
way  to  make  them  fond  of  the  Book  and  of  deanUness  f 

It  is  a  boast  of  the  service  that  superintendents  of  Indian 


*Thlt  unaffected  and  simple  statement,  from  the  Indian  pupil's  point  of  view,  is  so 
true  that  though  there  are  good  reasons  for  protecting  the  writer  from  Bureaa 
gcance,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  voudiing  for  it. — Bd. 
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schools  stand  inloco  parenHs  to  the  pupils.  But  they  are  rather 
amateur  parents.  Many  of  these  superintendents — ^men  and 
women — are  unmarried  ;  many  who  are  married  are  childless. 
What  do  they  know  about  fathering  or  mothering  many,  if 
they  never  fathered  or  mothered  any ;  they  call  us  to  them 
and  make  us  good  talks ;  but  they  do  not  go  to  the  child  to  see 
if  it  is  happy.  He  is  fed  and  clothed,  what  more  does  he 
want  ?  But  ah,  friends,  we  have  been  happy  without  these 
things,  in  our  homes  where  love  was ;  in  school  we  have  them 
and  are  not  happy,  because  love  is  not  there.  How  many 
superintendents  ever  sat  down  to  listen  to  and  pity  the  story 
of  a  bruised  heel  or  some  other  child  woe  ?  But  a  father 
would  listen  ;  a  father  would  pity.  Even  a  '*  Red  Man" 
father. 

Our  matrons  are  mostly  good  women,  and  mostly  old  maids. 
They  do  not  know  much  about  falling  in  love  ;  they  are  not 
quite  qualified  to  deal  with  growing  girls — and  grown  ones — 
who  still  have  woman-nature  undried.  These  good  but  unap- 
pointed  women  do  not  know  how  to  advise  and  control  natures 
which  crave  and  have  not  learned  to  dissemble ;  the  only  re- 
course such  teachers  know  is  to  use  severe  punishments.  They 
cannot  understand  that  my  sister's  look  or  gesture  of  longing 
is  the  forerunner  of  the  pretty  blush  which  so  many  hundred 
years  of  careful  training  have  taught  the  Caucasian  maiden — 
who  of  course  never  betrays  her  nature  except  by  a  blush  ! 

Our  teachers — can  they  teach  ?  Have  they  ever  been  suc- 
cessful in  other  schools,  not  of  Indians  ?  Yes,  more  than  any 
other  employes  in  the  Indian  service.  But  everywhere  many 
of  them  are  narrow  and  strangers.  Most  of  them  are  East- 
erners who  do  not  understand  the  frontier  ;  most  of  them  can- 
not take  or  make  a  place  in  the  Western  communities  to  which 
they  have  come.  They  know  a  little  in  books — not  very  much, 
I  think — and  very  little  about  life.  White  Westerners  are  not 
such  fools,  and  neither  are  we.  The  teachers  are  not  always 
looked  up  to  by  either  class.  They  have  not  as  much  respect 
among  their  own  people  as  we  have  among  ours  !  Does  this 
seem  strange  to  you  ?  It  ought  not  to,  for  it  is  true.  Among 
us  Indians,  only  the  wiser  teach  the  children  ;  among  the 
whites,  it  seems  as  if  those  who  couldn't  make  a  living  at  any- 
thing else  get  a  job  to  teach  Indians. 

Under  this  sort  of  a  system,  of  which  I  have  only  given 
hints,  we  are  brought  up  in  a  government  Indian  school,  after 
being  taken  from  our  homes.  At  no  point  are  we  in  touch 
with  actual  life.  At  home  we  would  have  learned,  with 
fathers'  and  mothers'  love,  to  do  the  things  we  shall  have  to 
do.  At  school  we  are  unmade  as  Indians,  and  not  made  into 
white  people.  We  are  always  trained  by  people  who  do  not 
know  our  game  and  never  could  win  their  own. 
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Many  of  these  teachers  mean  well.  Bat  I  think  that  when 
a  contract  is  let  to  built  a  school  building,  the  contractor  isn't 
paid  for  meaning  to  pat  ap  a  building.  He  doesn't  get  his 
money  until  he  puts  it  up — nor  then,  unless  he  puts  it  up 
right.  Maybe  that  is  the  reason  so  many  more  take  positions 
than  contracts  ;  for  the  teacher  is  paid  for  attempts,  the  con- 
tractor only  for  results.  If  half  as  much  care  and  shrewdness 
were  given  to  the  pupils  as  to  the  buildings,  the  Indian  might 
have  some  chance  to  be  really  educated.  «*« 


Lewis's  Tomb 

A    SHRINE    FOR     WESTERN    HEARTS. 


T  is  but  little  known  that  a  man  whose  name 
was  once  on  every  lip — Meriwether  Lewis, 
the  commander  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Pacific  in  1804-6 — is  buried 
In  the  thick   of  a   Tennessee  wilderness ; 
though  the  reading  public  of  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  ago  was  familiar  with  his  career 
and  fate.     The  account  of  the  expedition, 
published  by  Biddle  and  Allen  in  1814,  was  then  considered 
fascinating  literature.     Many  an  aged  man  still  recalls  as  the 
most  exciting  pleasure  of  his  youth,  the  reading  of  the  book 
which  held  him  spellbound  with  the  romantic  adventures  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  of  44  men,  under   Captain   Lewis,    who 
penetrated  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri   and   down   to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  when  the  Northwest  was  yet  an 
unknown  land. 

The  brave  leader  of  the  expedition  came  to  his  death  under 
peculiar  circumstances  while  journeying  through  Tennessee  in 
1809.  The  legislature  of  that  State,  in  recognition  of  his 
greatness,  caused  a  suitable  monument  to  be  erected  in  the 
wilds  of  Lewis  county  where  he  lies  buried.  Its  stately  col- 
umn of  limestone  looming  unexpectedly  in  the  heart  of  a 
monotonous  woodland  produces  an  efiect  which  is  thrilling. 
The  tall,  sculptured  shaft,  surmounting  a  square  pyramidal 
base  of  rough  hewn  steps,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  absence 
of  man's  art  elsewhere  in  the  dense  forest  in  which  it  is  hidden. 
Towering  amid  the  gloom  of  primeval  trees,  its  lofty,  broken 
column  awakens  sensations  of  awe.  Visitors  rarely  disturb 
the  solemn  silence  of  the  place.  The  old  road  conducting  to 
it  is  in  many  places  so  dim  as  to  be  almost  obliterated. 

There  was  a  time,  though,  when  the  Natchez  Trace,  as  it  is 
called,  was  a  great  thoroughfare  of  national  importance,  it 
being  the  United  States  post-road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez 
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on  the  Mississippi.  For  a  nmnber  of  years  It  was  the  western 
boundary  line  of  civilization.  Orig:inally  an  Indian  trail,  it 
was,  in  1801,  improved  by  United  States  troops  ander  Llent. 
(afterward  Major  General)  George  Pendleton  Gaines,  and  con- 
verted into  «  public  highway.  This  change  which  was  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Hon.  George  W.  Campbell 
(afterward  a  member  of  President  Monroe's  Cabinet,  and  later 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Russia),  opened  up  communication  with  the 
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southern   Indian  tribes,  and   with   the  French  and  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 

It  was  on  Oct.  II,  when  the  Xatchez  Trace  post-road  was 
still  new,  that  Meriwether  Lewis,  then  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
tool[  his  fatal  journey  along  that  part  of  it  which  lies  in  Lewis 
county,  Tennessee.  It  was  near  the  spot  on  which  his  monu- 
ment now  stands  that  he  came  to  his  death,  whether  by  mur- 
der or  suicide  is  still  an  unsolved  mystery. 
>;^For  twoiyears  Lewis  had  been  Governor  of  Louisiana,  a  Ter- 
ritory embraciDg  the  northern  part  of  the  region  purchased 
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from  Prance  in  1803.  He  was  then  on  his  way  from  his  seat 
of  government  in  St.  Louis  to  Washington  dty  on  business 
connected  with  his  department,  as  weU  as  to  look  after  the 
publication  of  the  account  of  the  Western  exploration.  His  ap- 
pointment when  only  thirty-six  years  of  age  to  that  important 
position  had  been  due  to  the  warm,  personal  attachment  of 
Preddent  Jefieraon,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself  as  his 
private  secretary.  A  noticeable  attribute  of  Lewis's  character 
was  his  faculty  of  attracting  sincere  friendship. 

He  had  early  won  a  powerful  friend  in  the  President,  and 
by  his  thoroughness  and  untiring  energy  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty,  had  continued  to  be  at  all  times  his  especial  fit- 
vorite  and  prot^6.  In  a  memoir  of  Lewis,  after  his  tragic 
death,  Jefterson  wrote,  **  His  oourage  was  undaunted ;  his 
firmness  and  perseverance  3delded  to  nothing  but  impossibili- 
ties ;  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  yet  tender  as  a  father  to  those  com- 
mitted to  his  charge ;  honest,  disinterested,  liberal ;  with  a 
sound  understanding  and  a  scrupulous  fidelity  to  truth.'' 

This  superlative  praise  from  the  "  sage  of  Monticello  "  was 
justified  by  Lewis's  oourage  in  facing  all  sorts  of  dangers  in 
his  exploration  of  the  West ;  his  patient  endurance  of  hard- 
ships and  privation  ;  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  discipline  of 
his  command,  and  the  completeness  and  sufficiency  of  his  prep- 
arations for  die  journey,  though  made  on  a  very  limited  ap- 
propriation from  the  government. 

The  service  rendered  to  his  country  was  extraordinary. 
The  expedition  resulted  in  confirming  to  the  United  States 
die  title  to  an  area  now  comprising  the  States  of  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon. 

The  information  he  secured  concerning  the  botanical,  zoologi- 
cal, geographical  and  geological  resourcesof  the  country  was  of 
permanent  value.  His  des^ptions  of  the  diversity  and  grand- 
eur of  the  scenery,  together  with  his  testimony  in  fiivor  of  the 
peaceable  disposition  of  the  Indians  he  met — the  Mandans, 
Blackfeet  and  Shoshones — created  an  enthusiasm  for  settUng 
up  the  great  Northwest. 

The  expedition  was  in  fact  accomplished  with  unprece- 
dented success,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  1806,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  five  months,  the 
exploring  party  returned  triumphant,  to  receive  unstinted 
praise  as  their  reward. 

The  president's  message  said,  ^*  The  expedition  of  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clark  for  exploring  tiie  river  Missouri  and  the  best 
communication  from  that  to  the  Pacific  ocean  has  had  all  tiie 
success  which  could  have  been  expected.  They  have  traced 
the  Missouri  nearly  to  its  source,  descended  the  Columbia  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  ascertained  with  accuracy  the  geography  of 
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that  interesting  connection  across  our  continent,  learnt  the 
character  of  the  country,  of  its  commerce  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
their  brave  companions  have  by  their  arduous  service  deserved 
well  of  their  country." 

The  published  accounts  of  the  thrilling  experiences  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  explorers,  which  read  like  a  tale  of  fiction, 
excited  universal  interest. 

Every  detail  of  the  narrative  was  read  with  avidity.  Not  a 
scene  was  skipped,  from  the  hour  of  departure  from  St.  Charles, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  great  Missouri's  current,  to  the  moment 
when  Captain  Lewis  joyfully  cleared  it  at  a  bound,  near  its 
source.  The  unabated  interest  of  readers  still  followed  him, 
when  at  the  instance  of  a  friendly  savage,  he  crossed  the  divid- 
ing mountain  range  to  find  the  source  of  a  still  mightier 
stream,  and,  with  the  same  courage  as  before,  to  track  its  wind- 
ings to  the  ''  Big  Water"  of  the  Pacific  as  foretold  by  his  In- 
dian informer.  The  interest  then  awakened  was  in  a  slight 
measure  revived  a  few  years  ago  by  the  publication  of  a  new 
^ition  of  the  once  popular  work.* 

Aside  from  the  qualities  that  won  renown  for  Meriwether 
Lewis,  his  dignity  and  courtesy,  his  courage  and  manly  firm- 
ness, united  to  gentle  graces  of  form  and  feature,  were  elements 
of  his  power  to  win  affection.  His  attractive  personal  appear- 
ance is  perpetuated  in  an  exqtdsite  miniature  taken  of  him  in 
Paris  at  the  age  of  35.  Attired  in  blue  coat,  red  velvet  waist- 
coat, buff  knee-breeches  and  brilliant  buckles,  a  costume  he  is 
described  as  wearing  on  occasion,  he  should  have  been  alto- 
gether irresistible  to  the  belles  of  the  young  republic,  who 
adorned  Washington  society  in  the  beginning  of  Uie  century. 

Yet  in  truth  he  was  never  married.  An  untold  romance 
may  have  been  responsible  for  this  sin  of  omission.  Or  a  pos- 
sible explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  inherited 
from  his  father  a  tendency  to  melancholia  and  was  subject  to 
moods  of  deep  depression. 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  diverting  him  with  new  scenes  and 
novel  experiences  that  Jefferson  had  procured  for  him  the  com- 
mand ef  the  Western  exploring  party,  as  well  as  thecommissioii 
as  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Jefferson's  hopes  seemed  to  be 
fulfilled  when,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  of  exposure  and  dan- 
gers in  the  West,  Lewis's  mind  was  apparently  restored  to 
healthy  action. 

In  Gilmer's  account  of  the  "Barly  Settlers  of  Georgia"  he 
appears  at  nineteen  years  of  age  in  the  act  of  saving  £e  lives 
of  the  pioneers  by  an  exhibition  of  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  when  a  number  of  Virginians  (including  his  mother's 
fiemiily)  were  moving  to  Georgia,  then  plagued  with  maraud- 

*The  momamental  and  definitive  edition  by  the  late  lamented  Or.  BUiott  Cooes.— >9ow 
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ing  bands  of  Indians.  When  tents  were  struck  for  the  night 
and  fires  brightly  blazing  for  the  evening  meal,  savages  sud- 
denly descended  upon  &e  travelers.  Confusion  seized  the 
camp.  No  one  knew  what  to  do  until  young  Lewis,  taking  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  put  out  the  fires  and  under  cover  of 
darkness  helped  the  men  to  repel  the  attack. 

He  doubtless  owed  much  of  his  personal  attractiveness  to 
his  mother,  who  is  described  as  being  '*  perfect  in  form  and 
feature  and  possessed  of  a  quick  intelligence  and  a  benevolent 
heart."  She  long  survived  her  renowned  son.  When  we  read 
of  her  again  she  Ja  mentioned  as  a  very  old  lady,  though  still 
active  enough  to  *'  come  pacing  home  on  her  pony  from  a  visit 
to  a  sick  neighbor.*'  Early  widowed,  she  sustained,  alone, 
the  responsibility  of  forming  her  son's  principles  and  character. 
Viewing  him  as  an  interesting  composite  of  human  weakness 
and  human  heroism,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  epithet  of 
"  Sublime  Dandy  "  which  has  linked  itself  with  his  name. 

This  was  the  traveler  who,  on  the  evening  of  October  ii, 
1809,  halted  his  roadster  on  the  old  Natchez  Trace,  in  fi-ont  of 
Grinder's  Stand. 

We  lose  sight  of  the  august  dignity  of  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana ;  we  forget  the  man  of  affitirs  and  the 
weather-beaten  explorer  and  have  only  thoughts  of  pitying 
solicitude  for  the  handsome  soldier  (only  thirty-eight  years  of 
age)  riding  to  his  death. 

iyi  day  his  spirits  had  been  weighed  down  by  a  gloom  so 
intense  that  his  fellow  traveler,  Mr.  Neely  (the  Unit^  States 
Indian  agent)  who  had  tarried  at  a  point  ten  miles  back,  seri- 
ously opposed  his  going  forward  without  him.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  Mr.  Neely  argued  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  reminding  Lewis  that  the  highway  was  infested  with 
thieves  and  cut-throats.  Equally  in  vain  he  assured  him  of 
the  responsibility  he  felt  toward  the  public  for  the  Governor's 
safety.  Lewis  could  not  be  turned  aside  from  his  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  journey.  Insisting  that  it  was  important  for  him 
to  proceed,  he  hastened  on,  accompanied  only  by  his  Spanish 
body  servant  and  an  Indian  guide,  with  the  intention  of  going 
as  far  as  possible  that  day.  He  reached  Grinder's  at  dark.  As 
the  next  place  of  entertainment,  at  the  head  of  Big  Swan 
Creek,  was  many  miles  distant,  he  resolved  to  stop  for  the 
night  at  Grinder's  Stand,  though  like  most  of  the  iMckwoods 
hostelries  of  those  rude  times  it  was  only  a  log  cabin  of  two 
rooms  connected  by  an  open  passage-way.  The  crumbled  re- 
mains of  a  stick-and-stone  chimney  still  mark  the  spot  it  occu- 
pied, with  a  sad  little  mound  near  the  monument.  On  that 
particular  evening  Grinder  was  not  at  home.  In  his  stead  his 
wife  appeared  in  the  passage-way  in  answer  to  Lewis's  lusty 
halloo.    She  looked  searchingly  at  the  three  men.    Turing 
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from  the  dark  face  of  the  foreign  serrant  to  the  fierce  ftatues 
of  the  savage,  she  took  alarm.  A  glance  at  the  gloomy  brow 
of  the  white  stranger  did  not  serve  to  reassure  her  and  she 
promptly  refused  them  entertainment  in  the  absence  of  her 
hnsband. 

It  was  only  after  long  parle3ring  and  through  persuasive  in- 
sistence that  Lewis  prevsdled  upon  her  to  admit  them  on  con- 
dition that  the  travelers  should  confine  themsdves  to  the  room 
across  the  passage  and  leave  her  undisturbed  with  her  little 
children  in  the  family-room. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  what  afterward  occurred  would 
better  be  told  in  the  words  of  our  guide  to  the  monument,  a 
native  of  Lewis  county : 

"Twas  nigh  on  to  three  o'clock  in  the  mornin',"  he  said,  "  when  the 
woman  heetd  firin'. 

"  She  wQz  plumb  akeexd  an'  she  riz  up  in  bed,  she  did,  an'  listened 
close.  She  kep'  on  a  heerin  noises  o'  one  sort  'n  another  till  the  chickens 
crowed  fur  day. 

"  Onoet,  she  most  knowed  somebody  hollered  '  O-^)^.*  Then  agin  it 
*peared  like  whoever  'twuz  sorter  whispered,  '  It  is  hard  to  die.' 

'' Atter  while  she  made  shore  he  wnz  a  tryin'  to  get  a  drink  o'  water. 
The  gourd  kep'  a  scrapin'  an'  a  scrapin'  'ginst  the  bottom  of  the 
bucket  'longside'n  her  dore — ^which  she  'lowed,  in  reason,  he  didn't  ^t 
none,  fur  her  young  'uns  they  had  fooled  about  it  an'  dipped  in  till 
thar  wan't  narry  drop  left  when  she  went  to  bed. 

"  B'  sun  up  she  onlatched  the  dore  an'  the  strangers  and  the  nags 
wna  clean  gone— she  didn't  see  ha'r  nor  hide  of  'em  a-nigh  the  house. 
Twuz  mos'  dinner  when  Grinder  come  in — an'  purty  soon  Bob  Smith 
he  come  along.  Smith  rid  the  mail  he  did,  an'  'twuz  his  day  to  come 
from  Natchez.  Them  two  found  the  corpse  a  little  piece  from  yan'  tree. 
Grinder  'lowed  it  wuz  some  big  man  from  his  fine  do'es.  No  sooner'a 
Smith  seed  'im  he  up  and  sez,  sez'e,  '  This  here's  Governor  Lewis,' 
sez  e. 

**  An'  when  he  tuk  notice  o'  where  the  bullet  hit'm  under  his  chin 
an'  went  clean  through  out'n  the  top  o'  his  head  he  'lowed  somebody 
had  shot  'im  or  he  luid  shot  hissef,  one  or  't'other.  Bob  couldn't  teU 
which." 

That  it  was  an  act  of  suicide,  committed  in  a  fit  of  mental 
depression,  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  conclusion,  after  taking  great 
pains  to  collect  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  his  friend's  death. 

But  the  family  of  Governor  Lewis  thought  differently. 
There  was  no  money  found  on  his  person,  and  his  guide  and 
servant  had  disappeared. 

These  facts,  together  with  other  circumstances,  led  them  to 
believe  with  the  people  of  Lewis  county  that  the  Spaniard, 
with  the  Indian  probably  for  an  accomplice,  murdered  and 
robbed  his  master. 

There  is  a  belief  in  the  country,  also,  that  the  murderers  be- 
came  alarmed  by  the  groans  which  disturbed  Mrs.  Grinder^ 
and  that,  fearing  discovery,  they  hastily  hid  the  stolen  pouch 
of  gold  coins  in  the  eardi,  witib  the  intention  of  securing  it 
later. 
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Htte  and  cry  was  raised  throughout  the  land,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  thieves  did  not  venture  to  return,  but  disap- 
peared toward  the  west  where  they  probably  joined  the  lawless 
band  of  Blkswatawah,  the  prophet-brother  of  Tecumseh,  the 
Shawnee  chief.  Quite  naturally,  superstition  has  added  liberal 
notes  to  the  simple  text  of  tradition. 

The  gold  lies  buried  to  this  day — so  the  story  goes — on  the 
very  spot  where  the  victim  was  idterward  interxed. 

The  occasional  visitor  to  the  grave  may  chance  to  be  told 
also  of  ''sperits"  that  guard  the  treasure,  and  of  certain  "blue 
lights"  which  play  among  the  crevices  of  the  foundation  stones 
when  some  over-bold  fellow  ventures,  with  pick  and  spade,  to 
approach  the  tomb  at  midnight  "on  the  dark  o'  the  moon,'' 
the  only  hour,  it  seems,  when  success  may  be  hoped  for. 

Our  own  guide  intimated  that  many  had  made  the  attempt, 
but  that  just  so  many  had  "seed  lights  and  heerd  nois^'* 
which  caused  them  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Recalling  the  historic  associations  of  the  old  Natchez  Trace, 
it  is  easy  to  invest  it  with  an  air  of  wild  romance.  Along  this 
route  traveled  Aaron  Burr  when  on  his  way  to  interview  Oen- 
eral  Jackson  before  visiting  the  island  home  of  Blannerhasset, 
in  the  Ohio.  The  disguise  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  on  the 
secret  journeys  connected  with  his  treasonable  enterprises  did 
not  conceal  the  raven  blackness  of  his  hair  nor  dim  the  dark 
and  searching  eyes  which  from  time  to  time  shot  lightning 
glances  that  indexed  the  intensity  of  his  daring  thoughts. 
Fancy  pictures  him  indulging,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  woods, 
visions  of  a  great  Western  empire  of  which  he  shall  be  monarch. 

And  again  we  see  him,  with  "intellectual  keenness  only 
equaled  by  his  lack  of  principle,"  studying  out  forms  of  the 
poison  of  ambition  with  which  to  inoculate  his  amiable  dupe, 
Blannerhasset.  A  downward  glance  at  the  bridle  hand — the 
hand  that  should  be  glowing  with  the  innocent  blood  of  Ham- 
ilton— ^perhaps  brings  a  scowl  of  hate,  which  gives  way  to  a 
flash  of  exhilaration  as  his  thoughts  revert  to  the  alluring 
magnificence  of  his  plans. 

At  one  time  entrusted  with  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Republic, 
he  now  appears  as  the  "  Benedict  Arnold  of  politics,"  weaving 
schemes  as  he  rides  on  his  way  to  tempt,  if  possible,  the  very 
bulwark  of  free  government  to  join  his  treasonable  plot.  But 
we  all  know  the  signal  failure  of  his  effort  to  inveigle  "Old 
Hickory"  by  polish^  flatteries  and  artful  sophistries. 

Jackson  himself  traveled  the  Natchez  Trace  at  an  early  day. 
Another  famous  man  whose  name  was  associated  with  the  old 
load  was  Thomas  Benton.  Long  before  he  was  the  distin- 
guished United  State  Senator,  when  he  was  but  a  rustic  youth, 
he  lived  beside  it  at  a  pcrfnt  called  Gordon's  Perry,  where  he 
acted  as  derk  and  book-keeper  for  the  brave  pioneer,  Captain 
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John  Gnrdon.  Akmg  this  road,  when  it  wu  simply  an  Indian 
trail,  Capt.  Gordon  had  chased  many  a  party  of  hostile  Oeeka 
or  Oioctawfl,  sonthward. 

Alons;  its  northward  oonne  he  annually  sent  pa^-horsea  to 
Phliaddphia,  with  Instructions  to  his  men  to  purchase  from 
Hr.  Meeker  or  from  Evans  and  Jackson  (noted  merchants  in 
those  days)  snch  merchandise  as  was  stdted  to  his  trading-post 
on  the  fi^Qtier. 

At  a  later  date  the  robber  band  of  Hairetl  made  travelins 
on  the  old  highway  a  hazardous  undertaking.  He  was  the 
Jesse  James  of  his  generation.  His  expltnts  furnished  the 
theme  for  many  a  stirring  border  stoiy. 

To  a  mind  sensitive  to  impres^ons,  it  would  not  seem  in- 
credible if  told  that  savages  still  lurk  in  the  untamed  woods 
which  border  the  ancient  Indian  war-path.  Remembering  Te- 
cumseh's  frequent  presence  on  the  Natches  Trace,  the  withered 
leaves  of  some  distant,  gnarled  stump  might  easily  represent  to 
the  Imagination  the  tawny  bronze  figure  of  that  great  Indian 
statesman  on  his  way  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Por  here  he  passed 
along  when  inaugurating  his  wall  devised  scheme  for  uniting 
all  the  southern  and  northwestern  tribes  into  the  general  upris- 
ing against  the  whites,  which  resulted  in  the  horrors  of  F(»t 
ICims  and  the  Creek  war. 

Over  this  course,  too,  galloped  Red  Bagle  (^xnlliam  Weath- 
erford)  when  sent  by  Tecmnseh  on  misrions  to  the  "war  party.' ' 

The  wily  half-breed  chief  HcGllUvray  also  frequented  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  road  when  engaged  in  his  machinations  with 
the  Spaniards  at  Natchez  to  destroy  the  American  settlements. 

These  thrilling  scenes  on  the  andent  frontier  have  passed 
like  the  slow  shifting  of  a  panorama.  But  a  fixed  memorial 
of  their  times  is  found  In  the  lonely  monument  of  Ueriwether 
Lewis,  standing  solitary  and  apart  from  the  ham  of  hnman  ex- 
istence in  the  inlds  of  the  county  which  bears  his  honored  name. 


Betsy. 


O  eveiy  poat  and  tree  in  Tiem  BlAnca,  honei  wen 
tied.  Honet  hitched  to  carta,  wagoiu  or  buggies; 
hoMM  BAddled,  or  with  aimplr  a  uck  at  old  blanket 
■trapped  to  the  back.  Pkmu  all  over  Springvallej 
the  rancheis  bad  gathered  in  to  aee  84^7.  Betsy 
was  coming  to  Tiena  Blanca, 

Betar  had  done  great  things  over  on  the  Placarita : 
•tlU,  there  waa  mnch  doubt  as  to  whether  ahe  conld 
do  what  waa  expected  of  her  in  Springrallcy,  andall 
were  cnriotia  to  see  her. 

More  than  eight  handred  acres  of  Martin  Varrow'a 

ranch  waa  cactna  land.    Wlthont  the  cactna  It  woold 

be  wMth  no  iMa  than  <50  an  acre ;  with  the  cactna  h 

s  worth  nothing.    Yarrow  had  tried  CHHuiog  it,  but  with  veiy  little 
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imcoeii.  A  few  of  the  men  he  employed  to  do  this  work  had  stajed  with 
the  Job  oearlj  two  honn,  and  one  ola  cactns-grnbber  put  in  almoet  a  lUl 
day  at  it ;  bat  the  majority  got  diaoonraged  in  a  very  few  minntea,  or  aa 
soon  aa  one  of  the  thorny  leayea,  in  its  fall,  came  in  contact  with  some 
portion  of  their  anatomy. 

The  cactns  leaf,  thick  and  heavy,  bristles  with  poisonous  spikes-^-aome 
myriads  per  leafr-ranging  from  the  almost  invisible  ones,  m  tiny  tofts, 
up  to  formidable  things  the  size  of  a  darning  needle.  All  are  generonaly 
barbed,  very  sharp  and  tough  ;  and  circnmstancea  favoring,  the  big  ones 
will  penetrate  a  heavy  cow-nide  boot.  The  removal  of  theae  larger  spikes 
from  the  flesh  occasiona  exquisite  torture,  for  each  clings  with  every  one 
of  its  several  barbs,  while  the  search  for  those  infinitesimal  pointa  which 
one  acquires  so  eztensivelv  when  meddling  with  this  invention  of  the 
devil,  is  like  seeking  a  million  needlea  in  a  naystack— and  finding  aome 
of  them. 

After  two  years  Yarrow  had  got  rather  leas  than  an  acre  cleared,  at  an 
expense  of  something  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  ;  then  he  abandoned 
the  enterpriae  until  he  conceived  the  idea  of  aending  for  Betay  to  come 
and  trample  down  the  cacti. 

The  ranchers  who  had  come  to  Tierra  Blanca  to  welcome  Betsy,  saw 
very  little  of  her  that  day,  for  all  horses  left  town  as  Betsy  entered  it. 
Where  the  halter-rope  was  stronger  tiian  the  tree  or  poat  to  which  the 
animal  was  tied,  such  post  or  tree  went  with  the  excited  horses.  After 
the  runaways  went  the  owners ;  so  Betsy  came  into  a  very  sleepy,  empty 
town  after  all. 

Next  day  the  Sprinrvalley  ranchers  came  again  to  Tierra  Blanca« 
Some  who  had  ridden  ui  buggies  the  day  before,  were  now  mounted  on 
horseback ;  a  few  came  on  borrowed  horses,  and  all  left  their  animala 
aome  diatance  from  the  town. 

Betsey  waa  moving  majestically  up  and  down  the  one  street. 

*'  She'll  do  it  1 "  eadahned  Martin  Yarrow,  enthuaiastically ,  **  Grind 
'em  to  pulp.  Cactns  maah,  eh  ?  Ain't  she  a  whopper,  though  I  Sorry 
'bout  you  tellers'  rigs.  I  never  thought  'bout  Betsy  scarin'  'em  that 
way.     Do  much  damage,  boys?  " 

"Shaf  s  er  my  buggy's  pretty  good  yet ;  got  to  get  th'  res'  new." 

"  Didn't  find  nothin'  o'  my  cart,  but  the  hoss  come  home,  an'  he  ain't 
stove  up  very  bad." 

''  Noi  wagone,  noi  hawse !  I  look  long  time  ;  not  can  find.  He  take 
one  tree ;  I  find  tree." 

"  That'a  hard  luck,  Ruperte ;  but  I  guesa  the  crittera'll  ^X,  home  all 
right  bimeby.  Say,  boys ;  if  Betsy  does  that  job  like  I  think  she  will, 
I'll  stand  for  the  busted  rigs." 

Betsv  was  an  object  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  an 
nnaophisticated  cayuse.  Twelve  feet  high,  from  the  ground  to  Uie  top 
of  the  amokestack  ;  her  two  great  drivewheels,  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
and  a  tire-width  of  two  feet  six  inches,  msking  her  width  more  thsn 
eight  feet,  while  the  steering  wheel  in  front  gave  her  a  length  of  over 
fourteen  feet.  Prom  the  bulbous-topped  smokestack,  above  the  upright 
boiler,  poured  a  dense  volume  of  black  smoke,  for  this  seventy-five- 
horse-power  traction  engine  waa  fired  with  black  oil,  fed  into  her  boiler 
by  means  of  a  pipe  leading  from  a  reaervoir  above  the  water-tank. 

She  rolled  heavily  from  side  to  side  as  she  rumbled  along  the  street, 
snorting  and*  puffing.  Truly,  any  hotse  might  be  pardoned  for  think- 
in|[  evil  of  so  fearsome  a  monster  on  first  seeing  it,  and  those  poor  hys- 
terical broncoa  of  Springvalley  had  never  beheld  a  traction  engine 
before. 

Betay  soon  started  for  the  cactus  land,  and  after  her  went  the  curioua 
ranchers.  She  stopped  when  close  to  the  cactus,  and  stood  as  if  look- 
ing doubtfully  at  the  fearful  stuff  ahe  was  expected  to  overcome.  It 
was  apparently  a  aolid  maas ;  certainly  nothing  larger  than  a  rabbit, 
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unle0B  as  large  and  thorn-proof  as  Betsy,  conld  enter  it.  Most  of  it 
was  abont  six  feet  tall,  with  here  and  there  a  bunch  nine  feet  or  more 
in  height. 

The  fireman  opened  the  oil-cocks  enough  to  insure  a  hot  fire,  and  then 
stepped  off  from  his  platform  behind  the  engine,  for  the  position  would 
be  untenable  while  Betsy  was  fighting  the  cactus.  The  engineer's  seat 
was  on  top  of  the  oil  tank,  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  practically 
above  the  danger  line. 

"All  right,  Prank,"  said  the  fireman. 

Prank  Hollis  reached  down  and  pulled  the  rod  in  front  of  him,  and 
Betsy  started.  The  steering  wheel  crunched  into  the  cactus  with  a 
sound  like  the  splitting  of  a  gigantic,  half-ripe  watermelon. 

In  plunged  Betsy,  and  was  drenched  with  the  cactus  juice.  She  went 
slowly,  and  sometimes  came  almost  to  a  halt  in  some  particularly 
woody  bunch,  yet  always  crushed  her  way  through  and  waddled  on. 

She  had  gone  about  a  hundred  yards  when  Hollis  concluded  that  he 
needed  a  little  more  fire.  He  dared  not  stop  the  engine,  for  she  might 
not  start  again,  so  settine  the  steering  wheel  straight  in  front,  he  climbed 
down  to  the  fireman's  platform  and  turned  on  more  oil. 

Betsy  lumbered  on. 

As  Hollis  started  to  climb  back  to  his  seat,  a  broken  branch  which 
had  been  pressed  back  ap^ainst  its  neighbors  by  the  big  drive-wheels, 
dropped  behind  the  engine,  striking  Hollis  on  the  leg  as  it  fell.  WiUi 
a  yell  of  pain  he  loosed  his  hold  and  fell  back  into  the  prickly  pulp. 
He  tried  to  stand,  to  get  back  on  the  en^ne ;  every  movement  caused 
him  acute  agony,  and  presently  he  lay  still. 

Betsy  went  on  alone. 

Those  that  were  watching  Betsy's  performance  saw  the  accident,  and 
as  many  as  wore  heavy  boots  went  in  over  the  crushed  cactus  to  bring 
out  the  engineer.  Even  the  boots  of  the  rescuers  did  not  wholly  pro- 
tect them  from  the  thorns,  and  it  was  with  tightly  pressed  lips,  twitch- 
ing with  the  sharp  pain  occasioned  by  the  poisonous  stings,  that  they 
reached  at  last  the  tortured  man. 

Hollis  screamed  when  they  lifted  him,  and  moaned  incessantly  while 
they  carried  him  out 

Half  a  mile  away,  nearing  the  center  of  the  patch,  Betsy  maintained 
her  warfare  against  the  cactus.  It  swung  back  as  she  thrust  her  steer- 
ing wheel  into  it,  and  then  crushed  heavily  against  her  sides,  beating 
her  with  its  spiked  leaves,  thrusting  itself  through  the  spokes  of  her 
drivers ;  but  Betsy  struggled  on,  hnrli::g  down  all  that  opposed  her, 
churning  it  to  pulp  and  riding  over  it  in  triumph.  At  times  only  her 
black  smokestack,  with  the  blacker  cloud  above,  was  visible  to  the 
watchers;  but  they  could  see  the  tall  cactus  trees  hurl  themselves 
against  the  iron  monster  and  sink  beneath  her  grinding  wheels. 

Some  of  the  ranchers  took  the  engineer  to  lierra  Blanca,  others 
stayed  with  the  men  that  had  brought  him  out,  to  help  them  cut  off 
their  boots  and  pull  out  the  thorns ;  the  rest  ran  around  the  cactus  field 
with  Yarrow  and  the  fireman  to  meet  Betsy  if  she  should  get  through. 

The  steering  ^tai  could  not  move  from  where  Hollis  had  set  it,  and 
Betsy  went  straight  on.  Had  her  engineer  been  with  her,  she  would 
have  avoided  the  toughest  bunches,  but  he  was  not  there ;  Betsy  was 
alone,  doing  the  work  all  her  own  way,  and  she  would  not  be  dismayed 
at  anything  that  opposed  her,  but  plunged  straight  on. 

Yarrow  and  his  companions  were  now  in  front  of  the  engine,  watch- 
ing her  as  she  forced  her  way  toward  them. 

"'  She'll  do  it,  the  beauty  I"  exclaimed  Yarrow. 

Betsy  was  not  a  beauty  at  all,  but  her  owner's  enthusiasm  was  not 
wholly  unjustified,  for  she  was  certainly  magnificent. 

'*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  her  when  this  job's  done?"  asked 
one  of  the  men. 
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'' Jtiat  as  good  for  a  stationary  as  for  a  traction ;  I'll  ran  a  thresher 
with  her." 

Ont  she  came,  puffing  complacently,  apparently  well  satisfied  with 
her  snccess.  The  fireman  tnmed  off  the  oil,  for  the  water  was  low  in 
the  boiler,  and  then  climbed  up  and^shut  off  the  steam.  When  she 
had  cooled  down  a  little  while,  recovering  from  her  tremendous  efforts, 
he  tnmed  her  ronnd  and  started  her  back  across  the  cactus  patch. 
K^.Xhe  leveling  of  the  cactus  was  now  merely  a  matter  of  time.  There 
was  no  longer  any  doubt,  nor  was  there  any  danger  of  Betsy  being 
stalled,  for  where  the  bunches  were  heavy  and  woody  she  could  be 
turned  off  so  as  to  crush  the  standing  cactus  with  but  half  her  width  at 
once. 

HoUis  soon  recovered,  and  took  charge  of  Betsy  again. 

When  the  cactus  was  all  laid,  many  big  wagons  were  chained  behind 
the  engine,  which  hauled  them  here  and  there  over  the  ranch,  while 
they  were  being  loaded  with  straw  and  dry  branches  of  trees.  When 
they  were  full  she  took  them  to  the  cactus  field,  and  there  they  were 
unloaded.  This  was  continued  till  a  layer  of  inflammable  stuff,  three 
feet  deep,  was  spread  over  the  entire  field,  and  then  it  was  burned.  The 
fire  did  not  consume  the  cactus  nor  even  kill  it,  but  it  cooked  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  mass  so  that  it  would  not  sprout  strongly.  Bven  a 
fisdrly  well  cooked  cactus  leaf— just  a  single  leaf— will  often  put  forth 
roots  if  left  on  the  ground,  and  in  time,  if  not  interfered  with,  will  be- 
come a  tree — that  is  if  a  cactus  plant  can  be  called  a  tree. 

For  two  months  the  partly  cooked  cactus  was  lef^  to  wither  and  die, 
or  sprout ;  then  Betsy  went  through  it  again,  this  time  with  a  dozen 
gang  plows  trailing  behind  her,  turning  under  what  was  partly  dried 
and  bringing  up  Uiat  which  was  still  green,  after  which  the  burning 
was  repeated.  Still  no  horse  could  go  on  the  field,  so  Betsy  went  over 
it  several  times  more,  with  hayrakes  behind  her.  It  was  a  costly 
method  of  clearing  land,  even  with  the  wonderful  Betsy  to  make 
it  possible,  but  it  paid.  The  land  cost  about  twenty  dollars  an  acre  to 
dear,  and  though  the  cactus  could  never  be  wholly  eliminated,  it  ac- 
quired a  value  of  forty  dollars  ;  as  there  were  eight  hundred  acres.  Yar- 
row was  making  money. 

In  November  Yarrow  took  Betsy  off  of  the  cactus  field  and  put  her  to 
plowing.  She  drew  nine  eight-gang  plows  as  easily  as  eight  horses 
could  draw  one. 

In  May,  Yarrow  burned  off  his  cactus  field  again,  and  then  set  Betsy 
to  raking  it  once  more.  When  she  had  finished  that  she  was  laid  up  for 
a  while,  as  the  black-oil  had  burned  out  her  flues,  and  HoUis  and  the 
fireman  had  to  put  in  new  ones.  Betsy  then  rested  until  the  middle  of 
June,  when  a  rancher  who  had  been  threshing  fifteen  miles  from  Tierra 
Blanca  came  to  hire  her  to  run  his  machine.  So  Hollis  and  Betsy's  fire- 
man started  with  their  big  pet  (their  pet  for  six  years)  to  take  the  place 
of  a  crippled  "stationary"  and  its  incompetent  engineer. 

Betsy  waddled  along  steadily  at  about  four  miles  an  hour  (she  was 
not  designed  for  racing)  till  they  came  to  Rocky  Creek ;  there  Betsy 
stopped ;  and  there  she  stayed  till  Pertle  came  down  to  find  out  "  why 
the  h-U"  the  engine  didn't  come. 

"  I  don't  like  that  bridge,  Mr.  Pertle,"  explained  Hollis.  **  You  see, 
Betsy  ain't  one  of  your  little  ten-ton  stationaries." 

Pertle  said  many  unprintable  things — he  was  losing  about  ten  dollars 
an  hour  while  his  machine  was  still — conveying  his  opinion  that  the 
bridge  was  quite  strong  enough  to  hold  up  the  engine.  Finally  he 
agreed  to  be  responsible  for  the  engine,  and  then  Betsy  started. 

Hollis  set  the  steerin9-gear,  climbed  down,  and  dropped  off  as  the 
front  wheel  went  on  to  the  bridge.  The  fireman  stepped  from  his  plat- 
form a  moment  later,  and  Betsy  went  on  alone. 

For  fourteen  yards  the  bridge  was  no  more  than  six  feet  above  the 
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gtonnd,  and  tken  Uiere  wm  «  stnlght  diop  of  fifty  ftet  to  the  bed  of 

Bet^  rolled  alonit  calmlr  for  Xbiitf  feet ;  thea  the  ttembled,  and 

Kfied  londlr,  aa  If  afraid,  grinding  her  great  drivers  into  the  aplinter- 
j  planka  Ull  they  gave  way  and  ahe  aank  through.  Solidly  on  her 
whieeia  she  fell,  three  yards  nom  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  One  half  rero- 
IntioB  of  her  driven  would  carry  hei  over,  but  her  driven  had  stopped, 
and  DOW  they  began  grinding  deeply  into  tbe  earth  aa  she  shrank  back 
from  her  doom.  The  shock  of  Uie  fall  had  thrown  over  the  reverse 
lever,  and  Betsy  was  fighting  for  her  life. 

Fettle  swoie  uvaKely  ;  if  she  went  into  the  creek  it  meant  a  loss  of 
acveral  thousand  dollars  to  him.  HoIIls  and  the  fireman  weie  silent; 
they  loved  the  great  clnnuy  monster.  They  ran  forwatd,  for  Betsy  had 
'~   a  standstill,  and  with  more  Steam  abe  might  stiU  back  away 


from  danger.  Before  they  could  reach  her  the  bank  began  to  sink.  The 
pOBderona  driven  turned  backward,  dntehing  at  the  earth  as  It  slipped 
from  nnder  them  ;  then  fifteen  feet  of  the  bank  split  off,  borne  down 
\tj  that  fearful  weight.  The  whfstle-coid  caught  in  the  shattered  tim- 
faen  above  as  ahe  fell,  and  Betsy  plunged  forward,  acieaniing,  to  her 
death. 


The  Compadres. 


fBLL  thee  astory,  light  of  mine  eyeaP  Nay,  not  a  " trae one ; " 
■  for  aach  In  these  wild  parts  are  too  terrible  for  yonng  eara. 
What?    Thou  mnst  have  It  true 7    Well,  then,  thon  sh^t  hear 


r,  who  lived  in  their  Innocent  yonth  on  opposite  banks 
his  river.  Hark,  how  it  mshea  by  like  a  mad  thing  I  And  bow  the 
rind  lashes  the  alisos  I  It  was  anch  a  night  as  this  that  HeracUo 
lemal — Ah,  thou  tumeat  pale  at  the  mention  of  that  terrible 
ame.  It  were  well  to  defer  the  story.  No?  Thou  wilt  have  Itf 
lien  alt  here  at  my  knee.  There,  thou  wilt  have  no  fear  with  thy 
Id  grandfather  so  near. 

Thou  knowest  whst  it  means  to  be  caiHfadrtt.    To  take  an  oath  to 

Dve  another  yonth  forever  and  forever  ;  and  love  blm  above  father, 

lOther,  wife  and  all  kin ;  to  be  to  him  more  than  brother,  to  waSKz 

x  him,  to  succor  him,  eye,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  him.    To  turn  from 

nim — heaven  knows  no  more  heinons  crime.    Tbon  knowest  the  two 

rocks  above  the  Cimpa  t»rrancaa,  like  two  men  etriking  each  other? 

They,  'tis  said,  were  two  eompadres,  who  forgot  their  tows  to  heaven, 

and  were  turned  to  atone.    Their  like  may  also  be  seen  on  the  Nsiel 

road,  close  to  a  great  city  of  the  sooth  called  Gnanajnato. 

Two  youths  lived  near  this  wild  river  when  thy  Ktandfather  liad  but 
flew  more  yean  than  thou.  They  were  only  aona  of  families  long  frienda, 
and  thdr  tathcrs  had  been  compadres  before  them,  so  that  in  truth  they 
were  aa  brotheia.  And  when  the  lather  of  Manuel  died,  he  had  a  second 
father  in  Pancho's  father  ;  and  no  want  came  to  the  little  honse  whoae 
mined  walla  thon  art  afraid  to  play  abont,  beeaiue  '  tis  said  the  dead 
come  back  there  to  mourn,  and  britjas  dance  In  the  empty  rooms  after 
dark. 

One  day  the  father  of  Pancho  waa  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
barranca,  just  where  Rio  de  C^ndemafla  makea  a  wild  leap  a  thousand 
feet  below.  He  must  have  slipped,  and  emahed  hia  head,  for  he  waa  ■ 
good  man  and  nnmbered  none  bnt  as  friends. 

Pancho  grieved  for  his  father,  whom  he  had  dearly  loved  ;  bnt  there 
ia  much  to  heal  the  wound*  of  yontli,  and  Pancho's  grief  was  soon 
'     Not  so  with  his  little  eomfiadre.    He  grieved  and  woold  not 
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be  ootnforted.  To  make  the  comadre  and  the  little  ones  more  comfort 
able,  he  gave  all  the  money  he  earned  by  trapping  and  telling  deer  to 
the  gringos  who  came  to  work  the  mines  at  Conchefio.  One  daj  after 
an  ontbnrst  of  grief  he  fled  to  the  mountains  and  waa  teen  no  more. 
Then  came  hard  times  for  the  people  of  the  river.  The  waters  came  as 
never  before.  The  family  of  Pancho  was  drowned.  The  mother  and 
sister  of  Mannel  became  a  prey  to  grief  which  ate  their  hearts  away. 
And  when  they  died,  Pancho  left  his  native  forest  and  the  ^nf/Vi-haunted 
river.  He  went  into  the  great  world  of  the  interior  and  there  worked  in 
the  mines  of  Darango.  In  the  years  that  passed  he  took  to  wife  a  sweets 
fiaoed  girl  with  eyes  of  heaven's  own  beantv,  like  nnto  thine  own,  little 
one.  And  her  name  was  the  same  as  thine,  my  Perla.  And  as  the 
happy  years  passed  there  dwelt  in  his  heart  but  one  grief,  the  uncertain 
fiate  of  his  compadre. 

It  was  in  the  days  when  Mexico  had  but  few  railroads,  before  the  good 
Diaz  came  to  make  happy  and  prosperous  the  people,  and  when  bandits 
swarmed  the  mountain  passes  to  rob  and  kill  packers  who  supplied  the 
merchants  with  cloth  and  spices  and  other  foreign  things  from  the  dis- 
tant port  of  Mazatlan.  Temble  deeds  were  done  in  the  lonely  passes, 
and  scarce  a  week  passed  without  some  of  the  bandits  coming  even  into 
the  town  itself.  And  so  skillful  was  the  terrible  Heradio  Bemal  at  dis- 
guising himself  that  'twas  said  he  walked  the  streets  of  Duranso  when 
he  listed,  and  he  or  his  companions  heard  all  that  was  said  in  their  dis- 
favor. And  anyone  speiJcing  ill  of  Bemal  or  his  men  was  sure  to  suffer 
sooner  or  later.  Toll  was  exacted  from  every  merchant  in  Durango, 
which  was  gladly  paid,  that  the  pack  trains  from  Mazatlan  might  be  un- 
molested. One  day  a  party  oi gringos^  two  men  and  two  women,  left  the 
plaza  to  visit  their  mines  two  leagues  away.  They  were  strangers  to  the 
country,  and  when  warned  of  b^dits  scofied  and  jeered  at  those  who 
knew.  And  before  they  had  ridden  a  hundred  meiros^  a  tall  man  in 
diver  broidered  £^rrv  suit,  with  fair  hair,eyea  like  the  skies  and  terrible 
mien,  commanded  them  to  halt.  They  could  do  naught  but  obey,  so 
terrifying  was  the  appearance  of  the  man  ;  and,  mounting  one  of  the 
horses  and  leading  the  other  three,  he  galloped  ^rice  around  the  plaza 
in  bravado ;  and  not  a  hand  was  raised  to  stay  him  as  he  rode  off  toward 
the  mountains,  leaving  the  gringos  to  lament  their  folly.  For  years  the 
bandits  prospered  and  were  as  kings  in  the  high  passes  where  no  one 
dared  to  venture  in  pursuit. 

Time  passed  and  changes  came  to  Mexico.  The  good  man  who  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  people  caused  a  railroad  to  be  built  and  Durango 
was  no  longer  isolated  from  the  world.  Soldiers  came  farther  in  one 
day  than  before  in  twenty.  All  breathed  freer,  and  said  that  bandits 
would  soon  be  no  more  in  the  mountain  passes  of  Durango. 

Yet  aa  time  passed  the  terrible  Heraclio  Bemal,  with  a  great  price 
upon  his  head,  still  flourished.  He  lived  a  charmed  life  and  'twas  said 
that  duendes  and  drujas  were  his  accomplices. 

Pancho  had  never  seen  the  terrible  man  and  when  the  administrador 
of  the  mine  told  him  to  prepare  to  take  the  bars  of  silver  to  Mazatlan,  in 
place  of  the  conductor  who  had  been  killed,  he  felt  but  little  fear,  be- 
cause a  detachment  of  cavalry  would  leave  an  hour  before  the  bullion 
train.  The  general  of  the  division  was  determined  to  capture  the  terrible 
Heraclio  Bemal,  who,  it  was  rumored,  had  been  wounded  and  deserted 
by  his  men.  The  price  for  his  head  was  ten  thousand  ^sos,  "This 
sum, "  said  Pancho  m  his  mind,  "  perhaps  I  can  win  ;  for  in  my  journey 
over  the  mountain  passes,  on  my  return  from  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
bullion,  I  may  tarry  a  little  and  search  for  the  nest  of  the  bandits.  My 
mountain-paaBed  boyhood  will  teach  me  where  to  look  for  the  hidden 
foe.    I  have  heard  this  Heraclio  Bemal,  even  as  I,  is  mountain-bred." 

The  soldiers  had  cleared  the  path  of  bandita  and  the  journey  to  Ma- 
zatlan was  made  in  safety.    There  was  naught  to  fear  on  the  return,  for 
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the  packers  carried  but  a  few  fanegas  of  com  and  a  little  aalt,  kiUing  a 
deer  at  they  had  need  of  more  food.  When  they  reached  the  coraon 
of  the  monntain,  Pancho  sent  ahead  his  companions  to  Darango»  and 
taking  a  little  salt  and  a  rifle,  he  left  the  trail  and  crept  softly  through 
the  nnderbrnsh,  his  keen  eyes  alert,  his  ears  open  to  the  slightest  sound, 
his  fine  strong  young  body,  supple  as  a  deer's,  bending  like  a  reed  among 
the  thick  chaparral  that  none  but  a  mountain-bom  man  could  penetrate. 
Every  fiber  of  his  body  thrilled,  every  sense  was  ezquu^tely  attuned. 
The  old  life,  the  one  real  life — ^the  mountain  life— -was  his  aeain.  But  fol- 
lowing the  sense  of  exultation  was  a  bitter  drop.  Someuiing  was  gone 
from  the  old  life.  The  forest  blossom  had  lost  its  odor ;  the  strong  man 
lacked  a  sixth  sense — a  compadre, 

*'  Were  he  but  here,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  what  sport  'twould  be  to 
chase  this  Heniclio  Bmial  to  his  den  and  fall  upon  him,  even  were  he 
supported  by  a  score  of  men,  Manuel  and  I  could  vanquish  them.  Ah, 
Manuel,  Manuel,  Manuel,"  he  cried,  "  how  my  heart  has  grieved  for 
thee,  my  friend,  my  brother,  my  dear  lost  cofnpadre,**  Then,  <diecking 
his  grief,  he  went  on  and  on,  ascending  and  descending  the  rocky  defiles 
and  clambering  like  a  soat  from  crag  to  crag.  The  rain  began  to  fall,  the 
wind  to  moan  among  ue  branches  of  the  great  idisos,  lightning  forked 
the  sky  and  thunder  claps  resounded  from  peak  to  peak.  And  as  he  de- 
scended into  a  trail  made  by  the  wild  sheep  to  a  little  stream  in  an 
arroyo,  his  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  sometiiing  that  made  his  blood 
rush  through  his  veins  like  fire.  'Twas  a  bit  of  silver  cord,  such  as  is 
used  to  cross  from  button  to  button  on  the  £^fn^  pantaloons.  No  horse- 
man could  pass  that  steep  trail.  There  was  a  fugitive  ahead  of  him. 
Creeping  on  hands  and  knees  and  peering  over  the  bank  he  saw  a  man 
bathing  a  wounded  knee  in  the  water.  He  could  not  see  his  face, 
but  the  long,  fair  hair  told  him  that  it  was  Heraclio  Bemal,  the  bandit 
chief.  For  he  was  fair,  of  good  Castilian  blood,  even  as  were  the  two 
compadres  of  whom  I  speak,  with  naught  of  an  Indian  strain  that  givet 
the  Mexicans  so  dark  a  color,  Pancho  raised  his  rifle  to  fire,  but  some- 
thing akin  to  pity  filled  his  heart  as  he  heard  the  heavy  groans  of  the 
wounded  man.  He  was  dving.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  awfml 
sound  that  issued  from  his  clenched  teeth  as  he  fell  back  on  the  bank, 
his  wounded  limb  dangling  in  the  water  and  making  crimson  its  spray 
as  it  leapt  over  its  pebbly  bed.  Throwing  himself  down  the  bank, 
Pancho  caught  the  dying  man  in  his  arms.  His  £Eiir  face  was  as  white  as 
the  snow,  his  blue  eyes  like  glass.  Between  his  clenched  teeth  came 
words  that  Pancho  bent  close  to  hear,  and  the  dying  man  murmured, 
*'  Pancho,  Pancho." 

"Who  art  thou",  cried  Pancho,  "that  knowest  my  name.  Speak, 
man,  before  thou  diesti "  And  the  dying  man  essayed  to  apeak,  but 
before  he  could  give  utterence,  the  eyes  of  Pancho  fell  upon  a  little  iron 
cross  that  hung  from  the  man's  neck  by  a  cord.  He  knew  the  cross.  It 
seemed  but  yesterday  that  he  had  given  it  to  Manuel  Varela  to  seal  their 
vows  of  cofnpadreria.  Snatching  the  cross  from  the  breast  of  the  dying 
man  he  cried,  '*  Speak,  and  tell  me  truth  as  thou  art  dying.  How 
eamest  thou  by  this  cross  ?  Where  is  my  friend,  my  brother,  my  com- 
padre  to  whom  I  gave  this  symbol?" 

The  man  opened  his  glassy  eves  and  said,  "Pancho  Valtlerra,  dost 
thou  not  know  me?  I  am  Heracuo  Bemal,  the  bandit  chief,  he  who  was 
thy  compadre  in  days  long  gone ;  he  who  killed  thv  father.  Th^:e,  on 
the  ground  is  my  tnachete.  Take  it  and  sever  my  head  from  my  body. 
Take  the  head  on  which  a  price  is  set  and  gain  for  thee  and  thine  ten 
thousand  pesos,  'Tis  all  I  can  do  to  expiate  my  crime  of  killing  thy 
father.  It  matters  not  that  'twas  by  accident  I  threw  the  stone  that 
hurled  him  to  his  death.  I  could  not  stay  to  see  thee  mourn  a  father,  my 
comadre  mourn  a  husband.  I  fled  to  these  mountains  where  I  hoped  to 
forget  the  past  in  deeds  of  violence.    Hark,  what  is  that?    Pursuers, 
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•oldiera  1  They  come  to  gain  the  price  upon  my  head.  Take  my  machete 
and  aeyer  it  from  my  body.  I  could  at  best  live  but  an  hour.  Strike — 
quick.  But  stay  a  moment.  Preia  thy  lips  to  mine  and  say  *I  forgiTe ' 
— ^tis  but  a  little  word  and  it  may  ootmt  with  God  to  my  credit.  Ah, 
that  is  well— thou  hast  foigiven.    Strike— strike  !  '* 

And  when  tilie  soldiers  tarst  through  the  chaparral  like  wolves  scent- 
ing their  prey,  a  man  rose  before  them,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a 
ftutcheU  and  in  the  other  the  head  of  Hetadio  Bemal,  the  outlaw,  and 
claimed  the  price  of  ten  thousand  ^5<7J  set  upon  it. 

What  did  Pancho  do  when  the  money  was  his  ?  Like  many  another, 
money  was  his  ruin — blood  money — ^blood  money  1 

First  his  sweet-faced  wife  fell  a  prey  to  the  eWls  brought  about  by 
wealth  to  which  she  was  not  bom.  She  left  Pancho  and  the  little  Perla 
to  lead  a  gay  life  in  the  great  city  of  Mezice.  The  little  one,  light  of 
Pancho's  eyes  ctcu  as  thou  art  of  mine — made  sore  his  heart  alwajrs  by 
his  light  ways,  and  she,  too,  followed  in  her  mother's  path,  leaTing  the 
old  man  to  care  for  her  babe.  And  then  he  left  the  gay  town  of  Da- 
rango,  where  maidens  love  to  do  nanght  but  coquette  with  every  passing 
stranger  on  the  plaxa.  He  took  the  little  Perla  back  to  the  mountain 
home  where  maidens  are  so  near  heayen  that  naught  of  evil  can  befall 
them. 

Why  do  I  weep,  little  one  ?  Oh,  tis  only  becanse  I  am  an  old  man 
and  such  wild  tides  bring  back  the  memory  of  one  long  dead,  rest  his 
soul  with  the  angels,  for  he  was  not  all  bad,  not  all  bad. 

There,  there.  Tittle  one.  Bring  thy  cot  and  place  it  dose  to  mine. 
Hold  my  hand  until  sleep  doses  thy  sweet  eyes ;  and  dream  not  of  the 
terrible  Heradio  Bemal,  but  of  him  who  was  not  all  bad,  not  all  bad, 
If  anuel  Varela,  the  compadre. 

HMMkio,  Ohiknhiia,  Hate*.  


The  SOLDIER'S  Will. 

^KrtHIS  qnaint  and  touching  **  last  will  and  testament  "  of 
^^  a  Spanish  soldier  in  New  Mexico,  77  years  ago— 
^  long  before  Americans  knew  that  country — ^was  fer- 
reted out  by  Dr.  BlUott  Coues  in  the  archives  of  Santa  P6, 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  is  here  translated. 

VnLh  OP  JOSf(  ANTONIO  AI.ARID. 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  in  the  presence  of  Our  Lady 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God  and  our  Lady,  and  ef  all  the  Saints, 
Angels  and  all  the  Celestial  Court,  I,  Jos6  Antonio  Alarid,  state  that  I 
protest  and  say  that  I  faithfully  and  truly  believe  in  the  Mystery  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  distinct  per- 
sons and  one  only  true  God,  and  that  the  second  person,  which  is  our 
Lord  Jesns  Christ,  became  man  in  the  most  pure  womb  of  Our  Lady  the 
Virgin  Mary,  she  being  virgin  before,  during  and  after  the  birth ;  and  I 
also  believe  in  my  heart  and  confess  with  my  mouth  all  which  Our  Holy 
Mother  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  holds,  believes  and  con- 
fesses, and  in  this  holy  faith  I  desire  to  live  and  die,  wherefore  I  make 
this  my  testamentary  memorandum  in  the  following  form : 

In  the  first  place,  I  give  my  soul  to  God  our  Lord;  who  created  and  re- 
deemed it  at  tne  price  of  his  most  predous  blood,  and  my  body  I  give  to 
the  earth  from  which  it  was  made ;  and  if  God  should  be  pleased  to  take 
me  unto  Him,  I  hereby  request  that  my  body  be  buried  at  the  entrance 
of  the  church,  and  that  my  funeral  be  an  humble  one,  as  it  becomes  a 
soldier,  which  I  am,  and  according  to  the  ordinances. 
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I  also  state  that  I  am  a  soldier  with  the  rank  of  fint  sermant  in  the 
Santa  F^  Company,  now  on  duty  at  this  post  of  San  Fernando. 

I  also  declare  to  haire  been  married,  and  haTe  recelTed  the  nuptial 
blessinc  acoordinff  to  the  rites  of  onr  holy  Mother  Church,  to  Rosa  San- 
dover  tor  thirty-^ht  years,  from  which  marriage  we  had  and  reared 
eight  children,  who  are,  John,  Mariano  (deceased),  Dolorss  (deceased), 
Manuel,  Plordnda,  Maria  de  la  Cruz,  Igndcio  and  Ysidro,  whom  I  de- 
clare to  be  my  lawful  children  and  heirs. 

I  also  declare  for  my  property  a  cut-off  regulation  gun,  one  cartridge 
box,  one  leather  shield,  one  saber,  one  scabbard,  one  pair  of  spurs,  one 
saddle,  one  pair  of  saddle  bags. 

I  also  have  of  wearing  apparel :  one  new  uniform,  a  pair  of  trousers ; 
also  a  new  red  waist-coat,  a  pair  of  buckskin  trousers,  hemmed,  lined, 
and  never  used ;  a  worn  cloak,  a  worn  hat,  a  colored  blanket,  a  white 
blanket,  a  zarape  of  blue  color,  a  change  of  underclothing— much  used ; 
an  emtnoidered  pouch,  an  Ordnance  Manual,  two  pair  of  oxen,  one 
horse,  one  mule,  two  spits,  a  big  ax,  an  adze,  a  chisel,  one  branding  iron, 
two  plow  points,  my  dwelling-house,  which  consists  of  seven  rooms,  ana 
of  a  straw-shed,  and  a  stable  with  its  piece  of  land  back  of  it  for  an  or- 
chard ;  a  tract  of  tillable  land  that  measures  from  north  to  south  fifteen 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  varas,  from  east  to  west  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  varas ;  another  tract  of  land  at  the  entrance  to  the  cafion  of 
San  Fernando,  which  is  from  north  to  south  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  varas,  from  east  to  west  one  hundred  and  sixteen  varas ;  one  plat- 
form for  forage  with  nine  uprights  with  its  roof  and  railing  in  the  same 
land. 

I  also  declare  to  be  my  wish  that  my  dwelling-house,  with  all  its  fur- 
niture and  utensils,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  all  the  tools,  and  half  of  the 
land  belonging  to  the  house  remain  the  property  of  my  wife,  and  of  a 
little  boy  I  raised. 

I  also  declare  that  my  son  Joan  owes  me  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
coin  dollars.  I  order  that  two  hundred  and  eiehty-nine  dollars  be  paid 
to  Tomas  Sanchez  for  the  house  in  which  I  dw  Jl  and  its  land. 

I  also  declare  that  the  soldier,  Tomas  Maldonado,  deceased,  owes  me 
fifteen  coin  dollars,  as  it  is  shown  by  his  last  will,  whic^  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor. 

I  also  declare  that  Ant6nio  Duran,  citizen  of  the  Cafiada  de  Cochiti, 
owes  me  four  cows  with  their  calves. 

I  also  declare  that  Anadeto  Valensuela  owes  me  thirty-two  10-quarter 
blankets,  and  five  sheepskins. 

I  also  declare  that  mv  son  Manuel  owes  me  two  cows  with  their  calves, 
a  pair  of  three-year-old  bulls  and  five  goats  with  their  kids,  which  he 
got  without  my  pleasure  and  permission. 

I  also  declare  I  owe  Manuel  Gallego  one  hundred  and  forty  coin 
dollars. 

I  also  declare  I  owe  Antonio  Ortiz,  I  do  not  remember  how  much,  but 
from  my  accounts  and  credits  it  will  be  seen.  The  last  payment  I  made 
was  four  volumes  of  Columbus,  which  he  took  for  twen^-ei^ht  dollars, 
a  sorrel  mule  in  twenty-two  dollars ;  whatever  I  may  yet  be  mdebted  to 
him,  I  wish  it  paid ;  and  this  last  payment  I  delivered  it  to  the  deceased 
Fernando  Delgado  in  his  own  hands,  and  he  it  was  who  loaned  me  that 
•  amount. 

I  also  declare  I  owe  D.  Atandcio  sixty-six  dollars ;  to  Pablo  Lucero 
twenty-two  coin  dollars,  and  a  cow  with  a  calf. 

I  also  declsre  that  I  owe  Jos^  Francisco  Ortiz  twenty-six  dollars ;  to 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased  Gertmdis  Ortiz  twenty-one  dollars ;  to  Josefa 
Bfiera  twelve  dollars ;  to  the  soldier  Jos^  Jaramillo  six  dollars. 

I  also  declare  for  my  property  and  balance  of  my  accounts  whatever 
the  paymaster  says,  after  he  has  gone  over  mv  accounts ;  and  from  that 
I  request  that  all  these  items  that  I  owe  be  paid,  and  from  the  remaining 
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toTplai  I  order  that  tiz  masses  be  paid  for  the  repose  of  my  soul  to  Saa 
Missel,  six  to  San  Joan  Nepomnceno,  six  for  the  sonls  in  pnrgatofy,  one 
to  the  great  power  of  God ;  and  after  haTlnf  paid  ereiTthuig,  that  a 
third  part  be  given  to  my  wife»  and  the  retnaming  money  as  well  ss 
goods  be  diTided  in  ecnial  parts  among  my  children,  so  that  they  may 
enjoy  it  with  the  bleiung  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost 

I  also  declare  that  I  appoint  as  my  executors,  in  the  first  place,  my 
son  Juan ;  In  the  second,  corporal  Jose  Salaises,  of  my  company,  and  in 
the  third,  my  wife,  whom  I  request  and  charge  and  ask  for  love's  sake  to 
do  and  act  as  I  have  requested. 

I  declare  that  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  the  land  I  have  in  Galisteo, 
a  ranch.  I  ordered  it  to  be  sold  for  ten  cows,  that  being  what  has  been 
offered  to  me,  Also  that  Miguel  Griego  owes  me  three  goats  with  their 
kids  and  three  one-year  ol£.  I  order  that  they  be  oollected  and  that 
everything  be  distributed  in  equal  parts  among  my  said  heirs. 

I  also  declare  to  have  a  hall  and  a  room  at  the  town  of  San  Fernando 
which  belones  to  the  lands  of  the  cafion,  and  all  of  it  may  be  distrib- 
uted ;  it  is  abo  my  desire  that  of  the  rest  of  my  property  and  money 
six  dollars  in  coin  be  given  to  the  forced  legacies. 

I  also  declare  that  I  have  made  no  other  will  or  codicil,  and  in  case 
any  such  should  appear  I  revoke  and  annul  any  such  memorandum  or 
codicil  that  may  so  appear,  and  I  only  want  this  to  be  real,  true  and  sure. 

And  for  its  greater  validity  I  requested  the  corporal  of  my  companv 
and  actual  commander  of  this  po^  Josef  Salaises,  to  interpose  his  mili- 
tary decree ;  and  I  said  corporal  said  that  I  would  and  have  interposed 
it  to  the  extent  by  law  conferred  upon  me,  with  two  assistant  witnesses, 
who  are  Josef  Torres  (carbineer)  and  Josef  Xaramillo  (soldier),  and  the 
parity  executing  it  signed  with  me  and  the  witnesses  named.  To  all  of 
which  I  certify.  Fortified  Post  of  San  Fernando,  March  twelfth,  eight- 
een  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

JosB  Alaeid  (Rubric). 

JOSS9  Saulisbs  (Rubric). 

Attending  : 
T08SF  TORRBS  (Rubric). 

Attending : 
J06KP  XaramiIiZX).    (Cross.) 


Solitude 

•r  LOVtB  4.   BLOCK. 

Y?^ORTH  from  the  many  noises  let  me  pass, 
•U|        Under  these  trees  I  find  my  vounger  soul  again, 
4^     I  hear  the  soft  faint  whisper  of  the  grsss. 
And  sweeter  is  it  than  the  words  of  men ; 
I  must  forego  the  weariness  of  strife. 

The  saddening  search  for  things  of  little  worth. 
The  bitter  foils  that  bieak  the  heart  of  life. 

And  dull  the  sources  of  the  truer  mirth. 
I^et  me  be  freed  from  all  those  storms  awhile, 

Be  glad  to  watch  the  light  play  on  the  brook. 
Bathe  myself  in  the  sky's  unvarying  smile, 
And  read  again  the  sones  in  nature's  book  ; 
So  shall  the  day's  swift  <3ianges  bring  to  me 
The  olden  joys,  the  lost  serenity. 


KOG-BOWS. 


^AMBB  ninbows,  bellercd  ia  am  achool  dajt  to  promiae  th*t  the 
^^  world  abkll  nerei  agun  be  AtattojeA  b;  Sood,  are  to  conunon 
*  that  probably  every  Krowa  petaon  has  uen  at  leaat  one  every 
yeaf  of  bit  life. 

Pog-bowa  are  of  tater  occarTcnce.  These  ireird  apparidotia  of  tlie 
Cop  oGcnT  only,  k  far  aa  I  know,  In  coantriei  bordering  on  the  aes- 
Goaat. 

October  3,  18M,  while  on  a  hnnting  trip  in  Orange  connty,  Califomin, 
I  witneaaed  a  •tauge  freak  in  fog-bowa.    Abont  aeren  o'clock  in  the 


morning  a  fog  of  nananal  density  atill  hnng  over  the  valley.  So  denae 
wu  it  that  I  could  haidly  aee  twenty  yaida  away.  Snddenly  the  ann- 
light  broke  throngh  the  maaa,  and  immediately  the  fog  began  to  Dade. 
At  the  aame  time  a  fog-bow  made  ita  appearance,  not  againat  the  bank 
of  fog,  aa  ia  nanal,  bntaet  right  down  in  ita  midat.  One  end  of  the  arc 
appeared  to  be  only  abont  twenty  yards  away.  Prom  thla  point  tho 
bow  gradnally  dimlniahcd  thtonghont  the  curve  nntil  it  faded.  In  the 
diatancc,  to  a  faint  atreak.  Aa  the  annlight  grew  atrouger  and  the  dla- 
dpation  of  the  fog  continued,  two  anudler  bowa  appeared  in  the  center, 
having  the  same  trend,  proportion  and  color  aa  the  primary  bow.  Tkia 
bow  leated  fully  half  an  hone.  The  cottunoner  fog-bows  cosaist  of  a 
single  arc  of  silvery  whiteness. 

On  July  5,  near  IjOS  Angeles,  I  aaw  a  moat  lemaikable  fog  halo,  of 
which  an  imperfect  idea  is  given  by  the  illnstratiou.  I  had  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  abont  SOO  feet  altitude,  where  everything  below  me 
was  shrouded  in  a  thick  nndnlating  fog,  that  apread  over  the  country 
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like  a  TUt  white  tea.  The  linn  arcMe  aborcllthe  KoK'cleai-^and'.' bright. 
At  hair-ptMt  fix.  o'clock  the  fog  began  to  drift  With  this  morement 
the  halo  made  ita  appearance,  nniumallr  clear  and  !ahsrp.  Walking  to 
the  creat  of  the  hill  to  get  a  better  view,  my  shadow  waa  thrown  in'al- 
tnoat  Ink;  blackneaa  upon  the  fog  in  the  ceatet  of  the  halo. 

The  ofaeerver  of  a  rainbow  well  knowt  that  he  is  always  aitnated 
exactly  on  a  line  between  the  ano  and  the  bow  itaelf.  Around  the  head 
of  the  ahadow  waa  formed  a  series  of  priamatic  ringa  of  clear  rainbow 
brilUancy.  Aa  the  bow  began  to  fade,  streaks  of  light  radiated  from 
the  head  in  the  thadow  and  from  between  and  behind  the  rings.  In 
the  center,  directly  atonnd  the  head  of  the  shadow,  waa  the  same 
allTery  whiteneaa  of  the  primary  bow. 


The  Judgment  of  Paris. 


I  please  my  fancy  thinking,  moons  agone. 
The  landa  played  here  the  old  Hellenic  tale. 
Came  one  with  eameat  face  and  cheek  o'er  pale. 

With  eyes  lotc-laden.     And  another  one 

Whose  regal  front  owed  vassalage  to  none. 
High  biowed  and  haughty.    Then  her  azure  veil 
The  third  one  looMd,  and  clothed  In  dazzling  mail 

Of  perfect  beauty,  met  the  morning  sun. 

Holding  the  golden  fruit,  the  arbiter 

Advanced  to  judge  between  the  three  who  sned ; 

He  gazed,  be  paused  a  breath's  incertitude, 
Then  reached  the  prize,  afraid  of  no  demur. 

And  jielding  to  her  beauty  great  and  calm. 

Laid  It  In  California's  rosy  palm. 


LOOKDTO-  ■'  An  Old  SnhBcriber"  aeems  really  concerned  to  know  "  Why 

OLAAS  y,^  Lion  mentions  God  so  often,  and  how  the  Lion  comet  to 

OODB.      know  to  tnnch  about  God?" 

Confidentially,  now,  the  Lion  does  not  know  tnnch  about  God — 
though  be  has  friends  who  do.  They  can  tag,  metanre  and  delimit 
Him.  They  know  what  is  His  natiTe  tongue,  His  religions  denomina- 
tion, Hia  political  party.  The  Lion  also  nsed  to  know,  nntil  he  got  too 
many  friends.  It  was  more  comfortable  so  ;  for  with  infinite  good 
taste  God  always  belongs  to  the  nation,  chntch  and  party  of  the 
speaker.  The  Lion's  embarraHment  came  when  his  friendships  were  no 
longer  confined  to  the  provincial,  and  when  he  began  to  Icam  that  the 
Hnman  Race  is  hamau,  instead  of  only  a  few  streets  in  Boston ;  and 
while  God  agreed  with  all  these  people,  they  did  not  agree  with  one 
another.  It  is  at  least  disconcerting,  after  twenty-odd  years  of  New 
England  certitude  that  English  is  the  only  language  nndeistood  in 
heaven  ;  that  God  is  a  Methodist,  and  is  really  sorry  for  Baptists  and 
UnlvcisalistB,  and  doesn't  recognize  the  "Romish"  church  at  all  (a 
pleasant  christian  word  He  is  sopposed  to  have  invented) ;  and  that  His 
Hand  is  chlefiy  exercised  to  push  politicians  of  my  party  when  they 
wish  to  go,  and  fear  the  people  wouldn't  let  them  go  if  they  were  not 
Divinely  Pushed — it  is  disconcerting,  t  say,  to  find  out  later,  on  equally 
good  authority,  that  the  Almighty  is  Cathc^ic,  a  Democrat,  and  nnder- 
stands  prayeia  in  Spanish,  French  and  Parsee,  without  an  interpteter. 
And  it  has  been  too  much  for  the  Lion.  He  has  had  to  give  np  putting 
Wanamakcr  clothing  npon  the  Infinite.  He  is  no  longer  even  dead 
sure  that  God  is  an  Anglo-Saxon !  But  he  is  surer  thsn  ever  of  a  rather 
more  important  fact- 
It  is  a  curious  study  to  see  what  difikient  people  think  God  "  looks 
like  ;  "  and  having  seen  now,  not  only  their  own  exemplary  diagrams 
but  a  ^nat  many  thousand  actual  portraits,  the  Lion  confemes  himself 
inextricably  tangled.  The  hideous  Aztec  porphyries  wreathed  with 
snakes,  the  wide-winged  money-lenders  of  Assyria,  the  cnrly  Jove  of 
Olympus,  the  Brighamic  personage  engraved  in  my  bible  of  300  years 
ago — fer  be  it  from  me  to  say  which  of  these,  or  of  ten  thonaand  othetB, 
is  the  better  likeness.  The  Hebrew  artist  never  draws  a  God  with  a 
Grecian  nose,  nor  the  Hottentot  a  God  of  light  complexion,  nor  the 
Administration  politician  a  God  who  looks  aslf  He  could  insist  on  the 
decalogue  a  month  after  He  promnlgated  it.  In  fine,  man  makes  God 
in  his  own  image — "only  a  little  more  so,"  That  ia  the  reason  he 
makes  so  poor  a  job  of  it  on  the  average.  For  when  yon  come  to  build 
Someone  to  swing  the  universe,  and  possess  Space  as  it  were  a  span,  and 
construct  Him  on  the  lines  and  specifications  of  a  tinker  who  cannot 
solder  a  leaky  tea-kettle  any  too  well,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  certain 
disproportion. 

Do  these  ironies  seem  acute  ?  Unfortunately,  those  who  nu^  be  of- 
fended at  them  really  believe  these  things  and  do  not  know  It — for  we 
believe  as  we  do,  not  as  we  say. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  I  do  not  know  about  God.  Bnt  this 
little  I  do  know— for  He  tells  me.    God  is  not  my  belly,  DOi  my  pocket. 
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nor  my  ignorance,  nor  my  InBts.  He  is  not  a  chance  to  rob'my  neigh- 
bor, nor  an  ezcnse  to  do  what  I  like,  nor  a  8capes[oat  for  dodging  my 
dnty.  Whatever  else  He  is,  He  is  the  something  bigger  and  better  than 
L  He  is  what  I  must  climb  to,  not  what  I  can  fiedl  into.  He  is  the  Right 
And  the  reason  He  is  frequently  mentioned  here,  in  the  crude  methods 
of  speech  He  outfitted  me  with,  is  that  I  believe  it  is  better  to  look  up 
than  down — or  than  in  the  mirror.  "God"  in  these  pages  means 
simply— but  literally — the  Best  We  Know.  Scientifically,  that  is  what 
it  means  anywhere.  And  the  Best  We  Know  is  a  good  enough  standard 
to  apply  to  whatsoever  case. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  people  who  still  claim  '^^^ 
that  our  conquest  of  the  Philippines  is  expansion  like  Jeffer-        D9aj>i«t 
son's,  and  that  we  are  merely  repeating  the  acquisition  of  div9R09NCB. 

Louisiana,  California  and  the  like,  are  vrllfuUy  dishonest.  And  it  is 
not  necessary.  In  all  probability  they  are  merely  very  ignorant  of  his- 
tory, and  just  a  little  obfuscated  by  the  buzz  in  their  ears.  For  there  is 
no  more  parallel  than  there  is  between  a  republic  and  an  empire.  All 
our  previous  expansion  has  been  in  territory,  to  get  room  for  our  Peo- 
ple. The  few  thousand  natives  concerned  in  the  transfer  did  not  fight 
against  it.  We  guaranteed  them — and  have  given  them — all  the  rights 
and  privilc^ges  of  our  citizenship.  That  was  republicanism.  But  the 
McKinley  innovation  is  empire  pure  and  simple.  It  takes  in  densely 
populated  countries,  not  to  get  room  for  our  People,  but  to  give  swing 
to  our  Trusts.  It  buys  ten  million  inhabitants  at  $2  per  heiad,  refuses 
them  citizenship,  and  when  they  fight  for  their  human  rights  it  shoots 
them  down.  The  Constitution  covered  Louisiana  and  Cidifomia,  and 
all  our  other  expansions.  It  is  not  allowed  to  cover  the  Philippines 
nor  any  of  our  Imperial  conquests.  And  the  man  who  pretends  that 
we  have  not  hereby  departed  from  all  our  traditions  and  all  our  princi- 
ples must  accept  the  charge  of  gross  ignorance  or  stand  a  much  more 
serious  indictment. 

Prof.  Bernard  Moses,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  just  M06E8 
now  an  ornament  to  the  Philippine  Civil  Commission,  is  one        ^^  '^^* 
of  the  handsomest  men  in  California— and  one  of  the  least  im-  Bni,RU8H98. 

aginative.  His  signed  contribution  to  the  last  B/ue  and  Gold  (the  an- 
nual book  of  the  U.  of  C.)  out-Beveridges  the  Boy  Orator  of  the  Wabash, 
without  any  of  Beveridge's  button-hole  rhetoric — ^for  Prof.  Moses  is  a 
sober  man,  not  an  Infant  Phenomenon.  He  believes  that  the  Trust  is 
the  perfect  fiower  of  American  institutions ;  and  that  Philippine  soil 
will  be  a  first-rate  place  to  set  out  more  plants.  He  confesses — ss  even 
so  punctual  a  literalist  has  to  confess— that  the  Islands  are  no  place  for 
Americans  who  work.  But  they  are  bully  for  Trusts,  Syndicates,  Cor- 
porations. The  American  occupation  will  be,  he  says  very  truly,  by  a 
f/o/x,  not  by  the  people.  No  other  territory,  he  admits,  was  ever  before 
taken  by  the  United  States  for  the  Privileged  Pew — all  our  "  expan- 
sions "  hitherto  have  been  to  make  room  for  American  settlers,  not 
American  monopolies.  The  present  war  of  conquest,  precipitated  and 
wa|^  by  one  man  who  does  not  lie  awake  nights  to  hate  Trusts,  is 
purely  and  solely  for  the  benefit  of  what  Prof.  Moses  is  pleased  to  call 
*'  the  organizing  and  dominant  dass."  That  class  numbers  a  few  thou- 
sand people,  smart  enough  to  get  70,000,000  to  pay  their  freight. 
Common  Americans,  as  Prof.  Moses  wisely  observes,  will  have  to  stay 
in  America.  Expansion  is  for  the  schemexs.  The  Lion  has  no  bones 
to  pick  with  Trusts.  He  expects  them  to  go  as  far  as  we  let  them — 
power  always  does.  The  curious  thing  in  the  matter  is  that  Prof. 
Moses,  being  bright  enough  to  see  that  nobody  but  the  Trusts  can  be 
benefited  by  Imperialism,  should  be  temporarily  dull  enough  to  pre- 
sume that  a  whole  nation  will  furnish  soldiers  and  war-taxes  forever 
to  fatten  a  class  we  seriously  talk  of  dieting  a  little,  anyhow. 
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NOT  DBBP  In  early  days  a  New  York  collection  agency  aent  to  its 

BUT  spondent  in  Dakota  several  aoconnts  to  "push.*'  When  a  report 

^^ui>'  was  made,  one  bill  bote  the  legend :  "  mo  one  to  collect  firam. 
Man  dead."  By  an  oversight  the  same  aooonnt  was  sent  the  same  agent 
a  year  later.  This  time  it  came  back  with  the  memorandnm :  '*  liaa 
still  dead."  Congressman  Load's  little  Postal  Bill  to  drive  small  imb- 
lishers  ont  of  bnsmess  is  "still  dead."  There  are  needs  for  postal  lefonn* 
certainly ;  bnt  ss  long  as  the  govemment  pays  railroads  for  hanlfag  the 
mail  about  twenty  times  tiie  rate  that  a  corporation  pays  them  for  Eanl- 
ing  oil  or  sngsr,  Mr.  Load's  soUcitades  seem  tender  at  the  wrong  end. 

'fHB  The  death  in  Washington,  April  10,  of  Prank  Hamilton  Cosh- 

wuiTB  ing,  removes  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  ethnology,  aot 

INDIAN,  only  here  and  now,  bnt  in  all  the  history  of  the  scienoe.  Mr. 
Cashing  was  altogether  a  sort  by  himself;  an  astonishing  compowid  of 
traits  great  and  small.  It  is  hardly  too  moch  to  call  him  a  genius  in  a 
certain  line ;  and  he  was  even  more  paradoadcal  than  genins  u  eapeeted 
to  be.  Some  brief  review  and  estimate  of  this  extrsocdinaiy  ehafaetffr 
will  be  made  in  another  number. 

HONOR  The  plan  to  found,  in  honor  of  the  late  D.  G.  Brinton.  a  "BHa- 

To  WHOM  ton  Chair  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology"  in  the 

HONOR.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  commendable.  Here  was  a  man 
who  merited  remembrance ;  and  there  are  living  Americans  whom  it  Is 
well  to  remember  at  the  same  time.  We  need  such  a  chair — we  need  a 
sood  many.  For  the  field  is  ripe  unto  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  are 
fow.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  plan  to  forward  American  research  will 
find  people  of  brains  and  money  to  endow  it.  Those  who  are  interested 
may  learn  particulars  from  the  Briaton  Memorial  Committee,  44  Mt. 
Vernon  street,  Boston. 

NOT  With  the  natural  impulsiveness  of  youth,  a  good  many  of  us 

stJCH  who  sympathize— as  all  unadulterated  Amerirans  do— -are  a  bit 

1^0013.  sore  because  the  embattled  Dutchmen  in  South  Africa  "can't 

tske  anything."    Ladysmith,  Mafeking  and  all — why  don't  these snperb 

defenders  of  their  liberty  capture  what  they  besian  ? 

This  is  natural,  but  youns.  The  Boers  are  raUier  grayer  about  the 
temples.  They  cannot  affind  to  take  things — and  they  do  not  try.  They 
just  besiege.  Lad^smith,  eh?  Well,  here  were  7000  Boers  imprison- 
ing 15,000  Britons  va  the  town,  and  gluing  30,000  more,  under  Bnller,  to 
the  same  part  of  the  map,  for  weeks  and  weeks.  That  is  bsains.  In 
war,  time  is  money  to  any  invaded  country;  and  the  invader  paya. 
Evoy  day's  delav  is  profit  to  the  Boers  and  loss  to  the  English. 

And  suppose  tne  farmers  had  taken  Ladysmith  ?  What  would  thev  do 
with  15,000  prisoners?  March  to  Pretoria  with  them,  stay  in  Pretcwia  to 
guard  them,  add  33  per  cent,  to  the  little  republic's  enenses  to  feed 
Uiem,  and  leave  Buller  and  his  30,000  free  to  invade  the  IransvaaL 

Never  thought  of  that?  Well,  you  may  be  sure  the  Boers  ^Ud.  That 
is  the  reason  they  conduct  "unsuccessful  sieges."  Their  j;ame  is  not  to 
catch  white  elephants,  but  to  tie  up  five  to  ten  times  then:  number  and 
let  Time  do  its  work. 

ONB  Machiavelli  did  not  say — ^though  it  is  put  in  his  mouth — that 

OF  THE  "speech  was  invented  to  disguise  our  thoughts."     It  was 

TOKENS,  really  invented,  perhaps,  to  hide  our  lack  of  thought.  For 
instance,  no  one  needs  to  think,  who  can  say  that  the  South  African 
Republic  is  a  Hateful  Oli^arcy,  largely  unwashed ;  and  that  England's 
is  a  daily-tubbed  divine  mission  to  spread  Freedom  and  Democracy.  He 
doesn't  even  have  to  think  what  is  on  the  blackboard.  In  the  army  of 
the  Hateful  Oligarchy,  a  Republic  Only  in  Name,  the  officers  are  chosen 
for  their  brains.    There  is  no  objection  to  a  common  person  if  he  can 
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Bamboozle  Britishers.  That  is  a  reason  why  the  Boer  army  is  so  libeiv 
ally  supplied  with  officers  who  can.  In  the  army  of  the  Only  Lover  of 
libertyi  on  the  other  hand,  no  poor  man  can  be  an  officer.  Ae  captain 
is  captain  not  because  he  knows  anything,  bat  becanse  he  has  Blood  and 
can  buy  his  commission  and  has  a  lazy  income  so  that  he  can  live  up 
to  it.  No  man  like  Miles,  a  crockery  clerk  ;  or  like  Lawton ;  or  like 
Grant ;  or  like  Sheridan  could  be  a  general  in  the  British  army.  He 
isn't  an  aristocrat,  he  hasn't  the  Blo<xl,  he  hasn't  the  money.  What 
have  his  brains  to  do  with  it?  And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  British 
side  of  the  war  has  been  one  long  series  of  stupid  blunders.  There  axe 
people  foreordained  to  believe  that  England  is  fighting  for  liberty.  They 
woidd  believe  anything.  Bngland  is  fighting  for  the  precise  conditions 
she  fights  by — and  finds  it  migh^  expensive — ^the  amiable  doctrine  that  a 
gentleman  is  one  who  does  nothing ;  and  that  any  man  bom  with  an  in- 
come is  divinely  appointed  to  captain  men  bom  without  one ;  and  that 
both  are  hereditary  lords  of  any  base-bom  farmers  in  Lexington  or 
Pretoria. 

It  was  the  good  edge  of  a  good  wedge  when  David  Starr  Jordan,      THE 
President  of  Stanford  University,  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  President  first  step 

of  the  Universi^  of  Califomia,  and  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Superin-  cobtb. 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  were  duly  empowered  to  appoint  the 
other  memben  of  a  much-needed  State  Educational  Commission. 
Naturally,  these  judges  picked  a  good  venire  ;  and  the  Commission  held 
its  first  meeting  last  month  in  San  Francisco.  Its  aim  is  to  better  our 
public  schools ;  to  knock  some  of  the  politics  out  of  them  and  some 
common-sense  into  them.  And  they  need  it.  California  is  no  worse  off 
than  other  States — but  it  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  better  off!  So  long  as 
it  is  notorious  that  Germany  has  better  public  schools  than  this  whop- 
ping nation  has,  Americans  have  some  obligation  to  be  trying  to  catdi 
up ;  and  for  a  good  many  philosophic  reasons,  Califomia  is  the  most 
hopeful  corner  for  the  catchingmp  process. 

The  Commission  meeting  was  admirable  in  tone  and  temper,      thkir 
in  the  freedom  and  impetus  of  its  discussions,  in  the  prompt  i«arge 

sanity  with  which  it  rejected  the  only  plugged  quarters  at-  contract, 

tempted  to  be  passed  on  it,  and  in  its  evident  determination  to  improve 
conditions  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible.  The  only  discouraging  feature 
was  no  &ult  of  the  Commission.  The  people  who  do  not  try  are  the  ones 
to  blame  that  reforms  can  go  neither  faster  nor  farther.  The  meeting 
was  perhaps  most  significant  in  the  fiict  that  this  company  of  maybe 
forty  people,  educated  and  education-caring,  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
did  not  dare  to  think  of  hoping  to  do  more,  at  the  outset,  than  recom- 
mend some  changes  in  styles  of  manicuring.  Any  radical  hope  to  sim- 
plify and  rationalize  the  enormously  complicated  roUer-prooess  mill 
into  which  our  school  system  has  been  turned,  must  fall  a  long  way 
ahead.  Meantime,  the  real  friends  of  education  must  be  content  to  do 
only  what  they  may. 

Just  how  absurd  much  of  our  educational  machinery  hss  be-  "THB  hbathbn 
come,  it  is  certain  that  few  people  realize.    The  technicians  do  i^  his 

not,  for  they  are  too  busy  with  the  machine— and  too  near  it  bundnksb." 

Parents  do  not,  for  they  are  too  far  from  it.  They  care  less  and  less.  A 
great  many  of  them  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  teacher  of  their 
children.  I  meet  hordes  of  such  parents  —  *'good  people,"  who  would 
be  scandalized  if  called  "worse  tlum  a  heathen,"  as  the  scriptures  are 
impolite  enough  to  term  them.  For  a  smart  people — as  we  make  no 
bones  of  calling  ourselves — we  have  allowed  an  incredible  amount  of 
foUy  to  leak  into  the  first  thing  a  really  smart  people  would  toke  care 
of.  It  is  mighty  convenient  to  send  our  children  to  school  and  "get 
shut "  of  all  parental  responsibili^  thereby.    It  is  mighty  comforteble 
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to  think  that  the  attractioii  of  gravitation  takes  care  of  the  schools,  and 
that  we  needn't  bother.  Bat  comfortable  and  convenient  as  it  ia,  it  isn't 
business.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  several  other  things  besides 
liberty. 

The  first  step  to  a  reform  is  to  know  its  need.    Is  it  too  harsh  to  speak 
of  our  pnblic  school  system  as  now  at  the  manicnre  stage  ?    Let  ns 


STRICTLY  Are  yon  aware»  for  example,  what  a  serious  misdemeanor  it  is 

BURGi^R-  to  teach  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  gymnastics  or  manual 

PROOF,  training  in  one  of  our  public  schools  ?  A  blacksmith  cannot 
lawfully  be  hired  to  teach  boys  to  pound  iron ;  nor  a  carpenter  to  in- 
struct them  how  to  saw  straight ;  nor  a  woman  to  show  girls  how  to 
make  bread  less  sodden  than  Sxc  average  school-board's  brains — ^unless 
he  or  she  has  passed  a  critical  examination  and  obtained  a  Teacher's 
Certificate  in  each  and  all  of  the  following  modest  and  pertinent  studies : 

Vocal  Music,  Composition, 

Psychology  Defining  and  Word  Analysis, 

Physiology,  Bnglish  and  American  Literature, 

School  Law,  Botany  and  Zoology, 

Algebra,  History  of  the  Unit»l  States, 

Drawing,  Elementary  Physics, 

Orthography,  English  Grammar, 

Reading,  Plane  Geometry. 

Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, 

Penmanship.  Geography. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once  I  Take  this  along  with  you 
to  the  basement  or  some  other  comer  serene  for  thought,  and  set  your 
mind  at  it. 

BAR  Of  couxse  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  absolutely  fixst-class 

OUT  cook,  caxpenter,  or  smith  ever  lived  who  could  pass  such  an 

MEN.  examination.     Wagoner  couldn't,    Rafael  couldn't,  Hercules 

couldn't.  It  is  not  unscientific  to  presume  that  no  one  ever  will.  We 
are  all  poor  worms  of  the  dust,  inching  along  in  our  finiteness.  And 
with  all  our  conceit  we  know  enough  to  know  it.  We  care  more 
whether  our  blacksmith  can  shoe  a  horse  without  throwing  it  lame 
than  for  his  views  on  the  Greek  aorist.  A  Bridget  who  can  boU  water 
without  burning  it  is  nearer  home  in  our  economics  than  one  up  in 
pyschology  and  down  in  the  culinaries*  Fancy  choosing  a  carpenter 
for  his  grasp  of  the  Victorian  poets  1  But  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
in  our  schools ;  and  our  children  pay  the  freight.  Bone  of  our  bone, 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  bud  of  our  immortality — ^what  are  they,  that  we 
should  consider  them  ? 

BBRTH8  This  provision  of  law  is,  of  course,  by  deliberate  intention  of 

FOR  THK  the  heelers,  to  whom  we  leave  law-making.    It  is  to  save  all 

AMATEURS,  the  manual  training  jobs  for  the  nice  young  graduates  of  our 
Normal  and  University  training  schools,  and  to  keep  workmen  firom 
breaking  in.  For  these  amiable  youths  are  no  more  workmen  than  a 
retoucher  in  a  tintype  gallery  is  an  artist  Doubtless  there  are  some  of 
them  who  could  mike  a  living  by  selling  the  things  they  make ;  but  I 
never  saw  one.  And  the  law  is  expressly  designed  to  support  those 
who  cannot.  What  do  our  children  count,  compared  with  our  patriotic 
duty  to  supply  jobs  to  all  who  would  rather  go  to  college  than  learn  to 
make  shoes  ? 

TO  8AVB  Another  reason  for  this  confluent  idiocy  in  our  system  is  that 

THEIR  the  able  persons  already  **  certificated"  to  teach  I^tin,  algebra, 

FEEifiNGS.  or  literature  in  our  schools  wish  to  protect  their  own  repub- 
lican dignity.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  on  some  of  them  to  have  to 
meet  any  man  who  had  actually  contracted  sweat  at  honest  work  and 
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cotildn't  smatter  m  psychology.  Any  one  who  knows  the  aTerage 
caliber  of  these  people  most  feel  for  them — any  one  who  is  aware  of 
their  endemic  grammar,  spelling,  and  horizon ;  any  one  who  knows 
how  soon  science  and  the  classics  wonld  wilt  and  die  without  them. 
Their  only  comfort  must  be  the  reflection  that  so  far  as  the  artisan  is 
concerned  who  can^t  pass  an  examination  in  23  smatters,  the  feeling  is 
mutual.  One  is  reminded  of  the  rural  lovers ; 
"Don't  you  tell  nobody  you  beaned  me  home  tonight,  SHas.'' 
"Now,  Nell  1  Don't  you  be  afraid  1  I'm  just  as  'Earned  of  it  as  you  be." 

The  Ifien  would  be  the  last  brute  to  deride ' '  book-learning  "  or      hsad 
to  adore  a  Walking  Delegate.    Scholarship  is  g^Dod— if  it's  and 

scholarship,  not  sham.    Manual  labor  is  often  stupid — ^particu-  hand. 

larly  since  we  have  invented  Unions  to  keep  the  sober,  industrious,  in- 
genious workman  from  getting  any  higher  than  the  drunken,  incompe- 
tent shirk.  The  great  mistake  is  m  thinking  that  either  head  or  hand 
can  get  alons  wiuout  the  other.  Heal  education  needs  both.  It  is  the 
process  whi^  fits  a  man  to  live. 

A  classical  training  is  a  sood  tool.    The  Lion  had  nearly  20      words 
years  at  the  grindstone — beginning  Latin  at  seven,  Greek  and 

at  eight,  Hebrew  at  nine,  and  the  rest  in  their  due  oraer  and  dbbds. 

proportion.  He  finds  them  useful  every  day  of  his  life.  He  doesn't 
count  the  t^me  as  wasted.  But  he  learned  more  of  vital  utility  in  one 
year  on  his  own  feet  than  in  fifteen  years  of  "fitting"  and  four  years  of 
Harvard.  When  he  had  to  find  his  way  in  the  wilderness  or  perish  there  ; 
and  cook  for  himself  or  starve  ;  and  house  himself  or  go  stark  under  a 
hard  sky ;  and  stand  alone  or  fall  apart — why,  he  came  to  understand 
the  post-graduate  Man-course,  and  to  approve  of  Education.  Which 
means,  in  fact  as  in  heredity,  drawing  a  man  out ;  and  not  instruction, 
which  simply  signifies  Piling  it  Into  Him. 

Genius  is  a  thing  God  is  stingy  of.    We  can't  go  and  buy  it  nor     as  to 
vet  pick  it  up  in  the  road.    But  there  is  nothing  on  earth  to  common 

hinder  us  from  having  common  sense.    The  brute  beasts  all  SBNSH. 

have  it,  and  it's  "coming"  to  us.  And  it  is  high  time  we  went  back  and 
met  it  half  way,  and  hung  at  least  a  sample  of  it  in  every  room  of  our 
public  schools. 

Ah,  the  old  days  I    How  fast  they  are  fled— and  how  far  I    Was      GONB 
California  ever  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?    Was  there  really  a  ovbr  thb 

paleozoic  time  when  men  walked  a  continent's  width  to  get  to  divide. 

It ;  and  a  letter  home  coat  as  much  postage  as  two  hundred  and  fiftv 
letters  require  now ;  and  the  Santa  r€  trail  was  the  overland  line,  witn 
pndrle  schooners  for  Pullmans ;  a  day  of  bull  whackers  and  the  Pony  Ex- 
press? Aye,  there  was — so  long  a^^o  that  doubtless  not  forty  ^r  cent,  of 
the  easy  people  who  dwell  in  California  now  could  give  any  intelligible 
account  of  what  all  these  thinss  were  and  meant.  How  many  of  us  are 
aware  of  Alexander  Majors,  mo  died  the  other  day  at  the  mild  age  of 
86  ?  Yet  this  old  man,  superseded  and  poor^  ran  the  first  mail  route  and 
the  first  freight  line  across  our  continent.  His  caravans  dotted  the  Great 
Plains,  his  headlone  riders  carried  across  a  2,000-mile  desert  the  fastest 
mail  the  world  had  ever  seen,  at  $5  the  half-ounce  letter.  Forty  thou- 
sand oxen  were  locomotives  to  his  Merchants'  Express.  Five  thousand 
men  were  in  his  employ.  They  were  the  link  between  the  hundred 
thousand  rovers  and  uie  Old  Folks  at  Home.  And  now  ?  Why  we  sit 
in  upholstery  and  are  in  Chicago  in  three  days.  And  so  is  a  two-cent 
letter.  May  be  there  is  no  Royal  Road  to  Learning ;  but  California  is 
made  easy— even  though  many  never  learn  anything  when  they  get 
here.  As  for  the  pioneers,  they  are  few  now.  Tney  were  of  the  mze  of 
Men,  and  another  of  the  lar^^  of  them  is  gone,  now,  where  railroads 
shall  never  come — God  rest  hua. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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AHD  mind  whatever  wnlch  wovld  not  find  real  intereat  ii 

VALUABLE,  even  tboae  who  think  the;  "don't  care  aiiTthiag  aboat 
Indiana  "  wilt  be  vety  likely  to  find,  if  they  onoe  dip  into  Ita  sotiiptnOBt 
page*,  that  ther  care  about  thia  pteMOttnent  of  Indiana.  It  ia  a  vcit 
■traichtforwar^  nneSected,  common-aetiae  dealii^  with  ■  hnman  aab- 
ject  br  an  expert  who  la  judicial  thon^  sympathetic.  There  in  bo 
maudUn  aentimcntalitj,  no  poetic  vagneueaa,  no  brilliant  inaccnrKr. 
Mr,  Grinnell  "  only  apeaka  richt  on  ; "  sobeilT,  cooIIt,  and  with  the  ex- 
perience and  atndy  <M  a  lifetime  to  back  lila  dltpaaaionatc  annuning  np. 
Nothing  coold  be  qnieter  than  hla  arralgmncnt  of  moat  of  oor  Indian 

Klidea— the  land-in -aereialty  awindle,  the  agency  iniqnitiea,  the  atvpld- 
ea  and  cmeltiea  of  onr  ayitem  of  Indian  edncation.  In  an  entirely 
Imperaonal  way,  aa  a  book  uionld,  he  Inaittt  npon  moat  of  the  Important 
pofata  which  thia  magazine  haa  been  making  for  nearly  a  year  in  flafii^t 
for  rcfonoa  In  onr  fchcme  of  educating  Indiana.  Perbapa  no  other  book 
ha*  made  ao  clear  the  tnperiorl^  of  reaerration  achoola,  or  ■clto<da  near 
the  reaervadon,  over  the  big  Baatern  acboola  like  Carllale. 

The  breadth  and  aanlty  of  Mr.  Grlnnelt's  treatment  of  a  large  qnea- 
tlon  are  admirable.  Hia  experience  (aa  has  been  shown  in  former 
works)  Is  strongest  among  the  Plalna  Indiana.  Aa  to  the  Sonthwcetcm 
tribes,  it  is  pimMibly  more  academic  and  not  infrequently  weak.  The 
statement,  for  Instance,  that  the  pre-ColtunUan  tribea  all  1mA  movable 
lodges.  Is  grotesque  in  (ace  of  the  thouaand-yqg-old  architecture  wbkh 
haa  made  the  Southwest  famous,  the  world  over,  for  three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies. Such  mlapiints  as  "  Grand  Qnlvera "  for  Gnn  Qnivira,  and 
"Zuni"  for  Zufil,  are  donbtlcai  Blips.    H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.  fS. 

AN  A  book  of  ancommon  interest  as  recmd  is  Samson  Oeeom  dmd 

INDIAK  tht  Christian  Indians  of  New  Engtamd,  by  W.  De  Loss  Love. 

FRBACHER.  The  chrtMilcle  of  the  life  and  labors  of  this  Mohegan  Indian  of 
New  Bngland,  a  centuir  and  a  half  ago,  miaaionarring  among  hla  own 
people  sncceasinlly,  and  with  honor  among  the  whites,  is  of  mii<£  historic 
worth  and  no  small  attractiveness  to  the  curions  reAder.  Mr.  Love  has 
done  his  work  scmpnlonsly  and  thoranshly  ;  and  from  a  great  number 
of  sonrcca  haa  drawn  ns  a  very  typical  picture  of  that  half-forgotten  and 
rather  narrow  one-time  activi^  for  the  conversion  of  our  iMStem  In- 
dians. The  only  serions  critidsm  of  the  book  Is  a  relative  one.  It 
might  be  much  more  Illuminative  if  It  had  tome  compaiison  of  other 
missionary  work  among  American  Indians  ;  for  beaide  the  enonnooa,  ef- 
Eective  and  enduring  policica  which  had  already  been  at  work  fer  two  cen- 
turies in  Mexico  ai3  other  Sonthem  lands,  all  the  mlsaiooary  effi>rts  nt 
the  Puritans  were  a  fntile  fly-speck  on  a  great  map.  Tlw  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston.    $1.50  net. 
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More  varied  and  therefore  more  satisfactory  than  Blix  or  Mc-      bbauty 
Teaguey  Frank  Norris's  latest  novel,  A  Man's  Woman,  has  and  the 

all  the  strength  and  all  the  grimness  one  has  come  to  expect  in  brute. 

the  work  of  this  yonng  California  writer.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  origi- 
nality in  the  plot ;  and  the  drawing  of  the  three  chief  characters  is  vivid. 
"  Bennett,**  the  hero,  is  an  enormous  brute  ;  an  impossible  iron  mastery 
fit  to  clutch  even  the  frozen  North  by  the  throat.  If  any  of  our  arctic 
explorers  were  really  of  his  mold,  the  pole  would  have  been  conquered 
already.  "  Ferris,**  his  lieutenant  and  victim,  is  more  normal  and 
doubtless  more  admirable.  As  for  the  heorine,  '*  Lloyd,'*  she  is  de- 
cidedly "  a  man's  woman  *'  done  by  a  man ;  and  yet  inspiring  in  her 
way.  The  description  of  the  horrors  of  the  Preja  expedition  in  search 
of  the  Pole  is  rather  tremendous ;  and  all  in  all  the  book  is  of  very  un- 
common force.  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  C.  C.  Parker, 
Los  Angeles.    $1.50. 

The  mere  journalistic  "  assignment  **  on  which  Ida  M.  Tarbell      the 
began,  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  to  collect  unpublished  docu*  real 

ments  and  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  grown  unhurriedly  Lincoln. 

and  logically  in  her  hands  to  a  serious  and  honorable  contribution  to 
history.  Miss  Tarbell  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  two  rich  octavo  vol- 
umes, aggregating  nearly  900  pages  and  with  more  than  fifty  illustra- 
tions, in  which  her  long  and  conscientious  work  has  resulted.  This  very 
full  and  careful  story  of  Lincoln  is  good  reading  for  Americans  at  all 
times ;  and  no  less  so  now  that  so  many  forget  what  the  Rail -splitter 
really  was  like — and  how  unlike  he  was  to  some  others.  A  great  num- 
ber of  documents  and  letters  hitherto  unpublished,  and  a  remarkable 
series  of  interesting  portraits  add  much  to  the  interest  of  this  worthy 
biography.  Doubleday  and  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  C.  C.  Parker, 
Los  Angeles.    2  vols.,  $5. 

Evidently  there  is  one  more  who  counts.    The  nine  stories  in      tales 
Jack  London's  The  Son  of  the  Wolf  are  good  stuflF,  elemental  of  the 

and  compelling.    The  hard-fisted,  stiff-lipped,  sound-hearted  par  north. 

life  of  the  men  under  the  Arctic  Circle ;  the  elimination  of  the  weak- 
lings and  scrubs,  the  oaken  strength  of  the  hard-trained  fittest  who  sur- 
vive, are  here  shown  with  a  firm  hand.  There  is  something  of  crudity, 
now  and  then — though  very  little  for  a  first  book — ^bnt  a  grim  strength  all 
through.  They  are  stories  sure  to  take  hold  upon  anyone  with  the  real 
breath  of  life  in  him.  Such  tales  as  the  title  story,  *'The  White 
Silence,*'  **  An  Odyssey  of  the  North,**  and  "  The  Wife  of  a  King,**  no 
one  need  be  ashamed  to  have  written ;  and  the  young  Oaklander  has 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  them.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.   $1  50. 

A  reprehensible  book,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  boys'  books,  is  Wm.      trash 
O.  Stoddard's  Running  the  Cuban  Blockade.    Leaving  aside  al-  I'OR 

together  its  political  complexion — which  may  easily  m  inferred  boys. 

—it  is  a  palpable  and  pernicious  pot-boiler,  done  by  the  yard  after  Oli- 
ver Optic  calico  patterns,  but  without  the  presawork  of  even  Oliver  Op- 
tic. It  is  of  the  Inherent-absurd  order  of  adventure,  and  the  music  hall 
brand  of  "patriotism."  Worst  of  all  it  seems  intended  to  make  boys  be- 
lieve that  the  officers  of  the  United  States  navy  are  a  dishonorable  crowd, 
which  they  are  not.  If  Mr.  Stoddard  has  to  write  these  cheap  and  vulgar 
catch-pennies  to  make  a  living,  he  isn't  entitled  to  one.  H.  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  Chicago.    C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.    $1.25. 

Very  1900  in  its  make-up,  and  in  the  excellent  style  of  its      art 
publishers,  E.  Gordon  Craig*s  collection  of  19  whisk-portraits  of  as  shb  is 

Henry  Irving  and  EUen  Terry  is  something  no  family  should  be  '^^^' 

without.  These  pictures  not  only  figure  two  actors  who  are  household 
words ;  tliey  are  mteresting  documents  of  the  school  which  throws  a  few 
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ends  of  colored  string  at  a  piece  of  sticky  flypaper  and  gets  a  *'  portrait ' '  by 
the  adhesion.  Like^tbe  lines  in  Mr.  Crane's  Biack  /Aiders,  these  por- 
traits musi  be  good — because  we  cannot  see  just  what  for.  H.  S.  Stone 
&  Co.,  Chicago.    $l. 

The  same  firm  publishes,  as  tastefully  but  with  very  handsome  half- 
tones and  a  delicate  pen-drawing  by  Penrhyn  Stanlaws,  The  Picture  Book 
of  Becky  Sharp ^  being  a  souvenir  of  that  play  upon  Thackeray,  witb 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  as  **  Becky."    Paper,  25  cents. 

TWO  « « Europe  ?  Why,  I  can  take  the  whole  cream  oflF  it  in  a  month !  • 

^ooi>  The  real  person  who  said  this  has  been  embalmed  in  a  select 

KYBS.  proverb.     Sam  T.  Clover,  the  alert  managing  editor  of  the 

Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  not  skimmed  the  whole  cream  of  Europe  into 
the  slender  pitcher  of  his  Glimpses  Across  the  Sea  ;  but  he  has  certainly 
made  a  very  readable  series  of  thumbnail  sketches.  His  "  impressions** 
of  a  six  weeks*  trip  abroad  have  unusual  freshness ;  clear  American  eyes 
with  good  American  common-sense.  His  16  days  in  I/>ndon  and  Paris 
were  evidently  well  spent.  And  the  well  dressed  little  volume  is  not  only 
pleasant  but  illuminative.    Windiknowe  Pub.  Co.,  Evanston,  111. 

BBTTBR  Caspar  Whitney,  easily  the  leader  in  his"  line,  has  left   the 

LATB  THAN  Harpers  and  purchased  Outings  which  he  promises  to  make  a 
NBVSR.  real  and  vital  oracle  of  the  Outdoor  Man.  Mr.  Whitney  can  do 
it,  if  any  one  may  ;  for  he  is  as  expert  a  sportsman  as  writer  on  sports ; 
and  has  allied  with  him  a  numbtr  of  the  best  known  sportsmen  in 
America  —  some  with  brains,  and  some  with  money,  and  some  with  both. 
Altogether  it  is  by  far  the  most  promising  attempt  ever  made  in  this 
country  to  furnish  an  adequate  magazine  of  sport.  239  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
25  cents  a  number,  $3  a  year. 

SOME  A  slender  volume  of  poems  by  no  means  slender  is  added  to 

SOUND  the  achievement  of  Robert  Cameron  Rogers,  of  Santa  Barbara, 

VER8B.  Cal.,  author  of  The  Wind  in  the  Clearing,  and  a  couple  of 
other  books.  The  present  outgiving,  For  the  King^  is  something  the 
most  devout  Californian  need  not  blush  for.  The  title  poem  is  a  strong 
setting  of  a  biblical  story ;  and  among  the  *'  Lyrics  of  the  Great  Divide  " 
and  the  miscellaneous  numbers  are  several  of  uncommon  appeal ;  direct, 
virile  and  of  no  trivial  grace  in  thought  and  word.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    |1.25. 

HORNUNG'8  A  new  number  in  the  handy  and  handsome  "  Ivory  Series"  is 

STORY  OF  E.  W.  Hornung's  The  Boss  of  Taroomba,    Like  Mr.  Homung's 

"THE  BUSH."  other  stories  of  the  Australian  bush,  this  is  good  flesh-and- 
blood,  of  the  out-door  virility.  The  sheep-station  in  the  wilderness; 
the  jealousies  and  meannesses  which  isolation  b^ets  upon  little 
minds  ;  the  breadth  it  gives  large^ones  ;  the  ruffianism  and  the  heroism 
— these  are  all  in  place.  And  with  themlthe  story  of  a  love  perhaps  a 
trifle  whimsical,  but  fine  and  clean.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
75  cents. 

DARKIES  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  ought  by  this  time  to  need  no  introdnc- 

AND  tion,  to  any  one  who  reads  at  all.    Her  stories  are  always 

OTHERS,  welcome ;  for  if  the  technique  of  their  telling  be  a  little  bit 
conscious,  it  is  very  good  technique,  and  above  all  she  always  has  some- 
thing to  tell.  Holly  and  Pizen  is  a  collection  of  five  of  her  short  stories 
of  the  South,  and  as  characteristic  as  any  of  her  work.  "Queen  o' 
Sheba*s  Triumph ''  is  as  human  as  the  rest,  and  the  most  ingenious  of  its 
company.  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York.   $1.25. 

Blue  and  White,  the  annual  of  the  Lot  Angeles  High  School,  is  this 
year  a  handsome  bound  volume,  a  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  its  yonng 
publisher,  Bngene  R.  Hallett. 

Chas,  P.  Lummis. 
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What  It  Portends. 

V*?<  ARLY  in  the  fifteenth  ccntnry  the  Spanish  explorer,  AntoDio 
•friL  Galv«o,  indicated  the  availability  of  an  interoceanic  highway 
J^^  across  NicsraKna,  And  now,  after  the  qnestion  has  been  for 
seventy-five  years  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  it 
seems  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  inQnence  which  most  contiibnted  to 
btingint;  the  contention  to  a  snccessfnl  issne  was  the  recent  disaatroiu 
war  of  GaWao's  native  land  nith  the  United  States. 

While   resting  in   peace,    nations,  like  individuals,  are  apt  to   pro- 
crastinate and  grow  apathetic ;  but  when  our  government  was  in  peril. 


OUR  INTKROCKANIC  HIGHWAY. 

and  called  i3,ooo  tnilea  to  the  Oregon,  it  received  an  object  lesson  which, 
on  May  2d,  in  the  tiouse  of  Representatives,  bore  fruit,  the  maturing 
of  which  is  thrilling  to  contemplate. 

Not  only  will  the  vast  trade  of  Europe  b«  couvenienced  by  this  outlet, 
the  growing  commerce  of  the  Orient  pass  through  ils  waters  at  great 
saving  of  time  and  expense,  and  the  United  States  be  enabled  to  com- 
pete in  every  mart  of  the  world,  not  to  mention  the  added  («carity 


THE  GATBWAV  OF  TBB  WOKLD- 


WHAT   IT   PORTENDS. 

:e  Bod  saviuK  in  coast  fortificBtioDS  and  ia  the  number 
of  battleships  Deeded  for  defense,  but  Califoiaia  will  be  paiticularlj 
benefited  (hereby 

With  the  waterroutefrom  San  Francisco  to  New  York  lessened  by  9,912 
miles  and  the  present  traveled  distance  to  Liverpool  by  one-half,  with 
the  consequent  lessening  of  freight  expenses  on  our  products  to  one- 
fifth  the  present  rate  to  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  to  one-tenth  the 
present  rate  of  overland  transport  and  trans-shipment  to  Liverpool,  a 
period  of  prosperity  will  dawn  for  California  unsurpassed  by  its  gold 
era  and  more  permanent. 

The  rapid  colonization  of  the  Pacific  Coast  which  followed  the  comple- 
tion of  competing  lines  of  overland  railway  will  receive  a  fresh  impnlse 
Dpon  the  lessening  of  the  distance  and  danger  of  the  oceanic  route. 

But  not  alone  will  the  bleasiuf^s  of  commerce  and  colonization  be  felt 
at  home,  for  the  sections  of  Central  America  contiguous  to  the  canal  are 
bound  to  come  into  prominence  and  enjoy  rapid  and  permanent  benefit 


CLBASIHG  TBB  LAND. 

upon  the  inauguration  of  transportation  facilities.  Lonjc  dottnant  min- 
eral and  agricoltnral  wealth  and  little  known  climatic  advantages  await 
northern  enterprise  and  capital  in  this  virgin  field.  Bordering  the  pro- 
posed canal  route  on  the  south,  Columbus  discovered  a  land  to  luxariant 
in  vegetation,  rich  in  soil  and  fruitage,  and  charming  in  landscape,  that 
he  named  it  Costa  Rica  or  rich  coast.  ,., — 

This  evergreen  land,  often  bordered  along  its  sea-shore  bj  atately'co- 
coaout  palms,  and  gently  rising  toward  the  high  interior  mountain 
peaks  in  plateau  after  platean  of  luxuriant  vegetation  and  beautiful  for- 
ests, like  the  terraces  of  an  immense  garden,  alive  with  hnndreds  of  va- 
rieties of  brilliantly  plnmaged  birds,  and  watered  by  numerous  and 
never-failing  streams,  equally  impress  the  traveler  of  the  present  day. 

In  climate  and  beullbfalneaa  Costa  Rica  is  favored  beyond  many  more 
frequented  localities.  Dnring  I88Q  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the 
whole  country  was  estimated  as  2.54  per  cent  for  each  100  inhabitants. 
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InChailestou,  S.  Cthc  nte  wu  3.07  per  cent;  st  Mobile,  Ala.,  3  :2; 
LoDJSTille,  Ky.,  3.21 ;  WuhingtoD,  D.  C,  4.86;  UoDtreal  3.72;  Berlin 
2.90;  Dnblin  2,91.  and  St.  Peteiabnrg  5.14 

The  constaDt  sea-breezM  carry  away  tbe  miadmaa  whicb  would  other- 
wise Bccnmnlate  in  the  low  coast  lands,  and  prevent  malaria  from  be- 
coming a  serinas  question,  while  it  entirely  disappeara  on  reaching 
the  higher  levels. 

Even  located  aa  it  ie,  between  8°  and  10°  16'  north  of  the  equator, 
no  extreme*  of  heat  are  experienced.  On  the  coast  and  abont 
1600  feet  altitude  the  temperature  varies  from  72"  to  82°  F.  ;  while  at  an 
altitude  of  but  40  feet  more  it  is  over  2^  cooler  and  at  2,625  feet 
the  mean  temperature  is  Ll°  less.  At  3.937  feet  it  varies  from  S7°  to 
60',  at  5,905  feet  from  51.80°  to  54.40'  and  at  9,1S6  feet  from  44  6(f 
to  48.20.  Indeed,  San  Jos6,  the  capilal,  at  an  altitude  of  3,868  feet  en- 
joys an  ideal  climate,  and  it  may  be  added— for  the  benefit  of  those 


under  the  impression  that  Costa  Kica  is  devoid  of  civilization  and  mod- 
ern CODvenieaces — fine  poblic  buildings,  parks,  electric  lights  and  street 
cats,  and  (under  government  ownership)  cheap  telephone,  telegraph 
and  railroad  service. 

But  it  is  the  at  present  dormant  mineral  wealth,  the  inexhaustible 
richness  of  a  soil  where  the  sun  ever  smiles  and  droughts  are  unknown, 
its  natural  forests  of  rare  cabinet  and  dye  woods  and  its  great  possibili- 
ties for  the  cnltnre  of  rubber,  cocoa,  coffee,  bananas,  and  some  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  other  agri cultural  and  horticultural  products  that 
will  attract  capital  and  settlers  upon  the  opening  of  transportation 
facilities.  Little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  natural  wealth  by  the 
peaceloviag,  easy-going  natives.  The  government,  however,  ofieiB 
((reat  encouragement  to  the  right  kind  of  immigration  and  with  the 
introduction  of  Yankee  enterprise  and  (hrifl  Costa  Rica  frill  develop 
remarkable  progress  and  wealth.  F.  P. 
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